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I.—The Place of Municipal Government in a Democratic State. 

The study of the constitution, functioning and hnancing of municipal institu* 
tions has, in our times, acquired a peculiar importance and interest for all students 
of political science, owing to the mutually antagonistic tendencies of Nationalism 
and Democracy. Nationalism, as it has developed itself in European countries 
in the last century or two, has shown a steadily increasing opposition to the require¬ 
ments of true democracy, for it deems itself to be the only Dpen Sesame’ to effici¬ 
ency in administration. On the other hand, the spread of enlightenment among the 
masses has created a consciousness of the rights of the people which inexorably 
demands self-government in a sense fuller and finer than that common in the 
palmiest days of the City States in Greece. The sovereignty of the people is 
no longer suffered to remain a pious fraud, a legal fiction, permitted to parade 
itself once in three or five years at the time of a general election for a central 
legidatuxe ; and even then with limitations and in an oblique, imperceptible, in- 
efiectual manner. While the consciousness erf popular Sovereignty and the 
desire to make it increasingly more effective in practice manifests itself in a dis¬ 
tressingly acute degree in the councils of a nation, the perception of national in¬ 
terests, as opposed to local or individual interests, has made the modern states¬ 
man more and more averse, when once be has been hoisted by popular favour into 
the seats of the mighty, to allow an indiscriminating latitude for the manifesta¬ 
tion of localism as antagonistic to nationalism. It is, in brief, the old, old conun¬ 
drum in a new form of an irresistible force meeting an irremovable obstacle. Nei¬ 
ther Democracy,—^tbat is, the instinct of individualism for self-government,—would 
yield, nor Nationalism. In the eye of the scoffer and the sceptic, democracy threat¬ 
ens to engender disintegrating forces which might involve needless and avoidable 
waste in the process of government or administration. Nationalism, on the other 
band, threatens yet more fearfully the development of rivalries and animosities 
which are the most fruitful parents of wars, pestilences, and all that brood of hor¬ 
rors that still keep man little better than brute. 

Neither of the two, however, can be sacrificed to the other. We want De¬ 
mocracy to save us from the horrors of the exploitation of the many for the sole 
benefit of one or a few ; and we want Nationalism also, if only as an instrument 
to achieve that brotherhood of man towards which all political evolution seems 
to be pointing. 

The problem then is: How shall we reconcile these two opposing forces 
which seem to be so uttei^ly irreconcilable. The State ;—the Nationalist State—* 
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its we have now developed it,—Svill not admit of real, effective democracy in ite 
actual administration both at home and abroad ; and the consciousness of their 
rights will not permit the people to acquiesce in the patent fraud of parliamentary 
institutions and representative government and resj)onsible ministers. ' For once 
they are set up, all these creatures of expediency conspire to undo their creator, 
—the instinct of our race for self-govermnent. The only effective solution, it 
seems to us, lies in the resuscitation of the local self-governing unit,—the revival 
of the old-time city state—^which was the glory and the greatness of ^11 Aryan 
communities of antiquity or modernity. It is not, indeed, an attempt to re¬ 
solve into its elements the problem for finding a solution empirically; 
but rather-the scientific suggestion of highly inductive reasoning, which has 
analysed and examined the difficulties of the problem, and arrived at the solution 
by a process of experimentation which marks the history of most modern com¬ 
munities of Aryan descent. If every local unit finds sufficient and satisfying 
expression for its instinct of self-government in a complete autonomy over all 
the territory which could be conveniently administered as a single unit, and with 
reference to all concerns and affairs which are clearly of local interest and local 
benefit; then it would be possible to induce the people so far to modify the con¬ 
ception of the sovereignty of the people as to permit the national concerns to be 
administered through representative institutions by responsible ministers. The 
latter is, of course, an apology for self-government; but it is conceded with a view 
to achieve that federation of humanity which seems to be the professed goal of 
all enlightened politicians of to-day; since without it, there being no guarantee 
of equality, there would also be no j^ossibility of fraternity in th» family of man. 
The only explanation, then, for the present day iniportance of local self-govern¬ 
ing institutions, like municipalities, is that the resurrection of this primitive ex¬ 
periment in statecraft seems to be the only solution for reconciling the conflict¬ 
ing tendencies of Imperialism or Nationalism and Democracy or Self-government. 

11.—Why not Revive Village Communities ? 

Before> however, we pass on to discuss other questions, let us dipose of one 
Very pertinent question concerning the wisdom of the suggestion mentioned above. 
If a.-’reconciliatian of the mutually conflicting tendencies of Nationalism and 
Democracy has to be accomplished by the resurrection of the local self-governing 
unit in all its pristine splendour and effectiveness, why not think of the Village 
in preference to the Town ? It is, as we have admitted, a most pertinent ques¬ 
tion, which does not take its original merely in a fanatical belief in the old 
adage of ‘*6od made the country and man made the town.” As a matter of fact, 
the advance of the human race in* the domain of modern Industrialism, the ao^ 
quisition of powers of control over the forces of n«||;ture, which seem to have 



been unknown to our forbears for centuries past, has made the town an indis¬ 
pensable "ftnit, which, without entirely destroying the village, nevertheless be¬ 
comes of increasing importance every day in all countries. And if the function 
of Government is not confined merely to the maintenance of Law and Order,— 
itself an insult to the intelligence of humanity;-—^the best, most economic, most 
effective unit of government would be found to be a city, or a municipality. Many 
functions of government can now be most effectively and economically discharged 
by the larger unit of the city than of the village ; and as we believe the real 
future of the instinct of self-government to lie in a wider and wider scope being 
given to local authorities in their activities ministering to the comfort and safety 
and happiness of man, we have no hesitation in pronouncing the Municipality 
to be even more interesting a study than the village comnaunity and its autonomy. 
To say this is not, indeed, to negative the necessity of autonomy even for 
communities smaller than towns. Indeed, village autonomy is as important 
to-day as it ever could have been in the days of our Aryan ancestors. Our con¬ 
centration on a study of the constitution, functions and finance of municipalities 
does not in any way deny the corresponding need of a comprehensive study of the 
institutions of rural self-government. We may even concede it to be an omission 
from the present work which might make it appear as but half finished,—an 
omission for which we may justly say considerations of space as well as of homo¬ 
geneity were responsible in an equal degree, and which; we trust, would be rec¬ 
tified on some future occasion, by persons better qualified than ourselves to under¬ 
take the task. But the answer to the question at the head of this section is, we 
trust, satisfactory as comprised in these lines. 

III.—Difficulties of the Study : Paucity of Material. 

In undertaking a close study of the local governing institutions, paiticularly 
in this country, the student will find, at the outset of bis enterprise, a very 
serious difficulty in the scarcity or smallness of the materials for his study. In 
the course of the study which follows in these pages, we have mentioned, in their 
appropriate place, such authorities as are available to modern students regarding 
the historical origin, development and progress of the municipal institutions of 
India to-day ; but we must confess, in this place, that either such authorities aie 
distressingly few and sketchy where they exist, or at least that they are not easily 
accessible to the inquirer after the nature and purpose of municipal institutions. 
Gazeteers and tales of travellers stand on opposite poles of rigid accuracy and 
romantic ardour in a delineation of detail regarding the history of the principal 
towns of modern India ; hut neither of these,—though by no means over-^abund- 
ant, can satisfy the student of municipal research, who considers the governing 
principles and features of modern nvunicipalities from a definite viewpoint. What 
is the nature and purpose of municipal institutions in modern India ? What 



their goal and meaning ? If you set out to answer these questions in your study 
of these institutions, you would find a sad lack of material wherewith to fill in 
the outlines that may be supplied to you by the tales of travellers or tho accounts 
of gazetteers. And these outlines, as supplied, let us say, by the several consti¬ 
tuent acts relating to municipalities in India, arc themselves vague and misiy, 
and often more bewildering than helpful to a student unfamiliar with the art 
of legal draftsmanship and political light and shade which seem to chase each 
other in the several succeeding sections of the leading municipal acts, whether 
those relating to the Presidency towns, or those concerning the so-called dis¬ 
trict mnnicipalities. When you cannot envisage fully even the outlines, how can 
you discover the hidden purpose and the unspecified, indistinct, perhaps un- 
thought of goal 1 


One explanation of this difficulty' may probably be found in the relatively 
recent creation of the leading municipalities of this country. There is not that 
glamour of history reaching back into the misty days when the race itself was 
iii its infancy around Bombay, Calcutta, Madras or Rangoon, which hangs around 
Rome, or Paris, or London, or even our own Delhi or Agra or Poona or Jaipur. 
The study of the municipal institutions in European countries has always claimejd 
the attention of the most earnest scholars, for the simple reason that civic 
sentiment is even stronger than national patriotism, since the city is in many 
cases more ancient and unchanging than the State. True, in America, the history 
of the present great cities goes hardly more further backwards than that of the 
chief Indian cities of to-day ; but they have made up for the want of a long his¬ 
tory in the United States by the striking fidelity to the instinct for local auto¬ 
nomy, which has made city government and its problems of inexhaustible interest 
even to the most perfect believer in Nationalism. In India, however, the absence 
of a long and glorious history, hanging like a halo of departed glory around each 
city, is unbalanced by any such counterpoise of acquired dignity or utilitarian 
divinity ; and so the proper, comprehensive, scientific study of our civic institu¬ 
tions remains still a desideratum of political and economic organisation in this 
country. Municipal institutions, like the renovated village Punchayets, have been* 
so thoroughly anglicised that one fails to recognise the old friend in its new garb; 
and even when the recognition is made, one hesitates to push on with the friend¬ 
ship for lack of proper appreciation of the nature and purpose of the newly dis¬ 
covered friend. For the local self -governing institutions in modern India are 
merely the creations of administrative necessity in an oveicentralised bureau¬ 
cracy ; and though nowadays it has become fashionable to speak of them as the 
most convenient and suitable beginnings in the eventual fulfilment of the political 
destiny of the Indian people with self-governing ambitions, it is difficult even now 
to divest these creations of the British rule of their adventitious character of 



strangeness and unfamiKarity^ which an earlier generation has from its ov;r\ ex» 
perienoe left us as a legacy. 

B.—Greater Glamour of National Politics in Comparison to Mujnicipal 

Government. 

Lacking alike in historical associations and defective in functional importance, 
municipal institutions have rarely claimed, in the half century or more of their 
existenc'e; the undivided allegiance of a first rate political genius or administra¬ 
tive talent. Here and there we might find exceptions, like that of the inspiring 
civicism of the late Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. But as a rule the greater glamour 
of national politics, combined with the peculiar tendencies of olhcialism in India, 
which have rendered the chief administrators mere birds of passage in their posts 
of command, has deprived the municipal government of India of that talent and 
that inspiration or enthusiasm which elsewhere are considered to be its birthright. 
We are but just waking up even now to the infinite possibilities for good and for 
service to the community embodied in a proper government of the city, which is 
but a mirror of the state when rightly looked at. But even so, the personalities 
that tell and the principles that are put forward as slogans in city elections seem 
to he but the ghosts of the players on the larger stage of the country as a whole, 
when they are not the same individuals repreating their incantations and for¬ 
mulas without pausing to consider the verities of the situation. It is no criticism 
of the individuals concerned, hut only a reflection on the general attitude towards 
civic government and its problems, that the most outstanding personalities in 
the national life of the country are also the dominating geniuses in civic govern¬ 
ment in the principal towns of modern India. Only, by that process, the inevit¬ 
able happens. The city concerns proper tend to he obscured or overlooked 
in the irrelevant but absorbing zeal for the national concern. We do not, indeed, 
mean to imply that national politics and problems are intrinsically less urgent 
and important than the local problems of municipal government; nor do we sug¬ 
gest that the personalities now engaged in or fascinated by the national struggle 
for self-realisation are doing anything unworthy or unimportant. But the in¬ 
evitable tendencies of one and the same set of people tackling two different 
sets of problems is to confuse the issue, and very frequently to sacrifice one set 
to the other. To give an illustration of our meaning: While the division of 
opinion in India to-day, so far as national problems are concerned, takes the shape 
of a struggle for self-determination against the opposition of a non-Indian 
bureaucracy, the issue of autonomy is no longer capable of being questioned, at 
least in theory, in the more modest stage of the municipal administration. There 
the division of parties, if and when it really takes place, would rather go on the 
lines of Municipalising the public services and the common utilities of the city's 
piqpulation against the opposing might of the vested interests of private proprietor- 
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ghip and individual profit-seeking against the common good. But this question— 
this issue,—is scarcely even formulated in the leading Indian cities, much less 
understood or studied. 

IV.—Nautral and Necessary Difference Between Municipal and Nalinnal Politics. 

This, then, is the intrinsic difference between problems of municipal 
government and those of national politics. Those who devote their time to the 
latter must necessarily pay no inconsiderable attention to the maintenance of 
amity or otherwise of international relations with friends and neighbours, so long 
at least as the governments of all geographic units, however, arc not reduced to 
the level of exaggerated municipalities, by the institution of a world-state with a 
parliament of man. In the former case the questions most imperatively claiming 
the greatest attention of the city fathers would be questions of local amenities 
or comforts, and the best, most efficient and economic modes of providing the 
same. The evolution of parties consequent upon the manifestation of a difference 
of opinion regarding the object and purpose, as well as the form and method, 
of municipal activities would be an inevitable feature of democratic institutions 
whether in local or in the larger national units ; but these parties in municipal 
administration would proceed on lines entirely different from those of the national 
parties. It may he that secularisation of the utmost description is accejited as 
the key-note of municipal functioning ; while a leaven of spiritual consideration 
may not unfitly be mixed up with the questions of national policies and govern¬ 
ment. It is possible, indeed, that in so far as the evolution of parties in public 
life is the result of the inherent and initial difference in constitution and tempera¬ 
ment between one citizen and another ; in so far as there is in one case a greater 
optimism and a higher trust in'the intrinsic goodness of man, which is lacking 
in another, the parties so formed may partake of the nature of indelible ordinance 
of an all pervading providence. But in all mundane concerns as a rule,—and 
particularly in concerns with which local governing institutions like a munici¬ 
pality would be ordinarily familiar,—^this fundamental principle of division 
affecting man as a political animal may be overlooked as insignificant if not as 
inoperative and non-existent. 

In, estimating, therefore, the natural and necessary differences between the 
national and the municipal problems of government, we may justly assume that 
the existing divisions represented by the different states in the masses of humanity 
would endure; and that, consequently, the institution of municipal bodies is as 
much a response to the inherent desire for self-government as a matter of con¬ 
venience for administrators and governors. 

V.—^The Aim of the Present Work. 

It was because we found that a careful, critical and comprehensive study 
of the constitutions, functions, and financing of local governing institutions in 



tkis country had been neglected ; and because we felt convinced that without a 
proper appreciation and adequate attention being paid to local governing institu¬ 
tions there would be no hope of an effective democracy in this country side by 
side with the maintenance of a distinct and vigorous Indian imperial nationality, 
that we have ventured to offer the following study to those interested in the ques¬ 
tions of Indian economics and Indian politics. The question is primarily an eco¬ 
nomic one, because the success of-the self-governing institutions of a modernised 
type will.depend on the degree with which adequate funds are easily found for 
the carrying out of municipal ambitions of the type we have endeavoured to illus¬ 
trate in the following pages'. But it is also a political study, inasmuch as the work 
we have attempted never loses sight of the central viewpoint with which it was 
originally attempted. Municipal development is necessary for the reconciling 
of seemingly irreconcilable forces:—Imperialism or Nationalism on the one 
hand, and Democracy or Self-Government on the other. The two may, indeed, 
merge into one in course of time, if the goal of human political development is 
accomplished in a brotherhood of man. But until that denouement takes place, 
the solution of the difficulty now facing many progressive peoples sincerely search¬ 
ing for real effective self-government without weakening or destroying the collec¬ 
tive might of their whole community and its right to recognition and respect from 
the rest of their friends and neighbours, must inevitably be found, we believe, 
in some such developments as we have endeavoured to lay out in these pages. 

With a view, then, to arouse greater and greater attention in the real pro¬ 
blems of municipal life and politics, we have made a detailed study of the work¬ 
ing of municipalities in general, and made suggestions for improving that work¬ 
ing with a view to arouse further and deeper and keener attention in the same. 
The plan of the study follo^ved in this work is explained briefly in a later 
section of this Introduction. Here it would be individious to mention specifi¬ 
cally any of those suggestions which we consider to be natural and necessary 
for arousing a more intense interest in the people in the problems of their own 
immediate government. We shall also leave it to the readers to judge for 
themselves the suitability or otherwise of the suggestions incorporated in the 
body of the work. But whether adopted or rejected, these suggestions bid fair 
to challenge public opinion, if for no other reason, because of the inherent instinct 
for imitation residing in all of us. They in other countries are carrying out in¬ 
tense programmes of municipal activities, which cannot but come to the atten¬ 
tion of our people in this country, thanks to the growing facilities of travel and 
communication between the peoples of the world. And when such problems 
are forced upon their attention by the irresistible force of instinctive imitatiou, 
would it not be as well to insure against the possible danger of misfeasance by 
a timely preparation for the same 1 The formation of Voter’s Leagues as a sort 
of incessant watchdogs for safeguarding the public interest of the community 



ia Ibut on^ instuncd out of scores that may be cited for sliowiug tow in actual 
practice they in other countries endeavour to make real and lively "the process 
of self-government in the city. We would only content ourselves, in this place, 
with the summary mention of our conviction that without a definite orientation 
in the central viewpoint regarding the nature and scope of municipal activities 
as well as the purpose and object of their being; and without a radical change 
in the character and volume of the functions assigned to them and the financial 
facilities accorded for the carrying out of those functions, there can be no hope 
of attracting that degree of attention to the problems of municipal government 
which is justly, intrinsically their due. 

The ideal underlying the suggestions for constitutional as well as functional 
and financial reform of the municipalities in this country is apt to be misunder¬ 
stood, if we did not interpose a word in that behalf in this place. We have 
spoken of Municipal Home Eule and made suggestions for securing that objec¬ 
tive, not because we desire to create an impossible and an absurd imperium in 
imperio or a dualism in allegiance and authority; but because, in conformity 
with our viewpoint of reconciling the rival tendencies of centralising and decen¬ 
tralising forces at work amidst us, we have found this kind of devolution to be 
the most effective solution for the root evil. There is nothing inherently im¬ 
possible in a simultaneous exercise of national patriotism and civic enthusiasm. 
The two are facets of the same diamond, and no citizen can be the poorer for the 
possession of both. In fact, the logical extension of our central objective would 
even result in a reconciliation of international brotherhood in some concrete form 
of a world-state and of local autonomy, which will then be the only guarantee of 
efficiency in administration. So there is no danger, we trust, in an undesirable 
intensity of local sentiment developing at the expense of national patriotiBin< 
and as a result of the greater extension of municipal activities and a better, ihore 
liberal constitution of municipal authorities as recommended in this work* 

VI.—The Plan of the Work. 

Eemains now to say a word only regarding the plan of study followed in 
this work. We had no intention to transform this work into an annotated edition 
of the respective legislatvc enactments ; nor did wc desire to make of it a vade 
mecumioi inq[uisitivo sight-seers or impecunious politicians. We aimed at making 
the study instructive and interesting in an^equal degree; and, to that end, we 
have endeavoured to lay out, first, the general principles, as we conceived them, 
after a careful study of each probem in the light of experience gathered in other 
countries regarding that problem; then we have summarised the achieve¬ 
ments or experimentation in the particular field in the most advanced and pro¬ 
gressive municipalities of European and American countries; and finally applied 
the lessons so gleaned to Indian conditions. In the specific object of our study,_ 
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Indian mui^icipal institutions ,—we would liave presented a needless and unprofit¬ 
able maze of often unintelligible regulations wbicb. are frequently repeated, if 
we had aimed at reproducing the statutory and adminstrative provisions and 
regulations in each particular case. We have, instead, followed the system of 
taking the most advanced and important municipalities; those namely, of the 
presidency towns of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Rangoon; we then studied 
their constitutions and activities rather carefully and in detail, with, of course, 
a greater emphasis on the facts of the most advanced even of these municipali¬ 
ties that of Bombay; and, lastly, we have made suggestions for their common 
improvement. The other municipalities have not been altogether ignored, 
though considerations of space as well as harmony have enjoined upon us the 
necessity of restricting their study in rather narrowly restricted limits* The 
esample of European and American municipalities is repeated by way of illustra¬ 
tion in each case of interesting departures in policy and functioning as it would 
appear in India; and the justihcation, we may add, of the comparative indiffer¬ 
ence in respect of the second-class municipalities of this country may be found, 
not only in a fuller attention being paid to the European and American pro¬ 
totypes, but also in the reflection that after all the second-class municipalities 
would hardly have anything novel and interesting to tell, which would not be 
tpld by the activities and constitution and flnancing of the first cities in the 
country. 

In conclusion, we would thank all those authors and of&cials to whose works 
or courtesy we are particularly indebted in the composition of this work. Mention 
has been made in the body of the work of each particular author whose re¬ 
searches have helped us in our task; and it would, therefore, be invidious here 
to single out for special acknowledgment any particular individual. The cour¬ 
tesy of the Municipal chiefs of Bombay, Calcutta, Rangoon and other In¬ 
dian cities, in lending us freely their Administration Reports, and supplying us 
readily and sympathetically with full information on points of administrative 
importance, has laid us under a debt of gratitude, which cannot but merit par¬ 
ticular notice in this place. Especially must we record our sense of obliga¬ 
tion to Mr. Clayton, the Municipal Commissioner, Bombay, Mr. Trivess Smith 
and Mr. Cameron both of the Bombay Municipality, whose ready response to 
all our queries has materially added to the value of the work. And last but 
not the least must we mention Mr. L. R. Tairsee, who not only originated the 
idea of such a work, but used his best endeavours on every occasion to obtain 
for us all the information, including books and papers, bearing upon the several 
problems discussed. 


University, Bombay, 
1st November 1925. 


K. T. S. 
G. J. B. 




BOOK 1. 


CONSTITUTION OF MUNICIPALITIES. 


CHAPTER I. 


CONSTITUTING AUTHORITY. 


I. ORIGIN AND PURPOSE. 


During the last fifty years, municipal institutions have made such 
strides that it is difiicult to reconcile the municipality of our own times with 
its crude ancestors of a century ago. From very humble beginnings, the 
municipalities have grown until the municipal corporation at the present day in 
some modern cities is able to cater to each and every want of the civilized man. 
In Germany, the cynosure of all eyes, municipal administration has reached such 
glorious heights that other municipalities would fain strive to scale the ladder 
and attain those wonderful summits. The German city fathers’ one concern is 
how to better the lot of their fellow-citizens. From their fertile brains emanate 
no sordid thoughts of gain or lucre ; of stealing a march over their neighbours 
or seeking their own good at the expense of their city. Their minds are 
invariably occupied with devising means to satisfy the demands of their citizens 
from the day he is born to the day he is dead; so that it might be true to 
say that there is hardly a want of civilized humanity which German Municipal 
enterprise cannot or does not satisfy. 

The municipality, as we know it to-day, may be a recent growth, but the soil 
for it had been prepared hundreds of years ago in the East as in the West. 
In all Aryan communities, at least, local governing institutions have been in exis¬ 
tence for a very long time. It is almost impossible now to divine the mystery of 
their existence or ascertain the motive force which first brought them into being. 
The Mark, the Mir, or the Manor in the Tutonic, Slavonic and the Celtic races 
in Europe corresponds to the Village System of India and other eastern countries 
as a unit of local government. In consciousness and purpose, all these institu¬ 
tions seem to be identical though in the course of history, and according to the 
vicissitudes of different races, the actual form of these institutions in the several 
countries may be different. 
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though local governing institutions based on the village as a unit are 
miffiVfi common from the earliest dawn of history in the nations of Aryan descent; though, 
tliercfore, it may be clilliciilt to determine exactly the motive springs 
of their origin, the reasons for their development and refinement,at a later date 
arc not quite so difficult to ascertain. And even as regards their origin, there are 
prominent forces at work, which demand the institution of local governing units 
and which arc common to all communities that have made any progress in poli¬ 
tical evolution, in social organisation, in collective consciousness, collective effort, 
collective enterprise. Tw^o reasons of specific or immediate importance ior the 
institution and development of local governing institutions, in the towm as well 
as in the country, will be recognised, immediately they are mentioned, by every 
one familiar with the problems of administration in every country. Convenience 
in administration is the first of these. Every modern country, mth any preten¬ 
tion to civilization is a more or less cen tralised form of national government, which 
is inevitable if the community is to exist and maintain its position among sister 
communities similarly organized. But such centralization is fatal to the proper 
government of the smaller units cons tituting the nation as a whole. And, there¬ 
fore, rural and urban local governing institutions are created or developed with 
a view to afford as much relief to the central state or national government as 
may be possible under the circumstances. Whether this reason of administrative 
convenience was the driving force in the days when civilization was young, it 
is impossible and immaterial to decide. But this much must be admitted : that, 
at the present time at least in every community, whatever may be the other 
reasons contributing to the maintenance and fostering of local governing institu¬ 
tions, the reasons of administrative convenience are equally effective in all 
countries. And so long as organisation on a national, or imperial scale is consi¬ 
dered to be necessary for the glory of the state, the local units will continue 
to be developed and maintained. 

(1)) Training The second reason for the institution of local units is not perhaps of such 
ground for lar- . ^ ^ ^ 

ger democracy, universal apj)lication as the first, but is nevertheless equally important, at least 
to us in India. '‘Municipal Institutions.” says Dc Tocqiieville,* "are to liberty 
what primary schools arc to science. They bring it within the people’s reach; 
they teach men how to use and how to enjoy it. A nation may establish a system 
of free Government but without the spirit of municipal institutions, it cannot 
have the spirit of liberty.” Local governing institutions are thus regarded as a 
sort oi training ground, where the youths and the veterans of the city might 
gain that experience and insight into the heart of men and things, which might 
fit them for the more complex work of State Government. But this presumes 
that local goveroing institutions were contemporary w-ith the central institutions. 
As a matter of history, however, local governing institutions are really the 

* !Pe Too(^i^Bville ; Beinocracy in Aiaorica. Ch. 5 ^ 
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more ancient: hence the suggestion of using them as a sort of ‘Gaining ground 
for the more imposing work of national statesmanship would seem to be needless 
and irrelevant at least as regards the West. As regards India, however, owing to 
the centralising, tendencies of our Industrial age, De Tocquoville’s remark has 
come to possess a novel degree of truth and applicability. Under the present 
system of Government, forms and methods of administration have been deve- 
Ipped, which tend to bring all the most effective powers on subjects of the most 
direct interest to the people in the hands of the central government authorities. 
And the moment the latter desire or are compelled to recognise the necessity of a 
greater and greater association of the people of the ooimtry in the task of 
government, the^plea of utilising the local institutions as a drilling field for the 
more complex work of national government becomes irresistible. Of course we 
do not imply that when once the object of complete association of the people 
of the country in the task of the national government is accomplished, the local 
governing institutions in the town or the country would be dispensed with. 
These last will endure, because they transcend reasons of immediate administra¬ 
tive convenience or political expediency. 

This last consideration leads us to the third, and, in our opinion, the real deci¬ 
sive reason for the maintenance* and fostering of local governing institutions at 
the present time. There is a definite type of social problems which can be solved 
only by local governing institutions. The city differs from the country in having 
a specially marked type of population, with its own peculiar problems. These 
problems have their own place and importance in the general social organisation; 
and the latter cannot be maintained without attention being paid to the special 
problems of cities and their citizens. The origin of the city may be due to a 
variety of reasons; and the idea* of city life and its objective may be different 
in different countries at different times: but oiicc the city is brought into exis¬ 
tence, its people and problems cannot but demand special consideration. 

“The modern town is a result of the desire to produce and distri¬ 
bute most economically the largest aggregate of noaterial goods: economy 
of work, and convenience of life, is the object. Now, the economy of 
.factory co-operation is only social to a very limited extent; anti-social 
feelings are touched and stimulated at every point by the competition 
of workers with one another, the antagonism between employers and 
employed, between sellers and buyers, factory and factory, shop and 
shop. The town, as an industrial structure, is at present inadequate to 
supply a social education which shall bo strong enough to defeat the 
tendencies to anti-social conduct which are liable to take tlie shape of 
criminal action.”* 

This places the civic population at once in a category by itself. Besides, 
however, the differences in social tendencies and outlook, the city po[)iilation is 


(<0 Bxlstenes 
of a Ueftuite 
typo of special 
problems. 


Charactcris* 
of city 
popuUtion. 


* Hobson's Evolution of Modem Capitalism, p. 340, 
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of necessity more heterogeneous; and the heterogeneity grows with the growth 
of the city. While neighboiurly fellow-feeling is the dominant sefiitiment in rural 
areas, class consciousness, with its inevitable conflict of interest, emerges unavoid¬ 
ably in the cities; and it then becomes the supreme task of better education and 
of a higher social ideal to repress these unwelcome tendencies and to carry out 
works of greater social utility.* 

The task of co-ordinating all these special problems of a clearly distinct type 
of population makes the role of local governing institutions, particiilfirly in towns, 
more important than ever to-day. Their help in simplifying the task of national 
administration, and at the same time in promoting the realization of the social 
idea is a further count in their favour. 

IL—-Growth of Municipalities. 

comimrative In European and American countries, the present day importance of Munici¬ 
pal Government lies in the rapid growth of new towns in population and wealth. 
Dresden has grown in 40 years by 350 p. c. and in other towns too, as the 
following table shows, this increase has been equally remarkable :— 



Pop. 1880 

Pop. by 
latest 

Census 

% Increase 

Cincinnati .. 

.. 255,139 

401,247 

69 

Bi'eslau 

.. 272,900 

628,260 

90 

Bufialo 

155,000 

606,775 

226 

Cologne 

144,800 

640,940 

342 

New Orleans 

216,000 

387,219 

81 

Dresden 

220,800 

587,748 

167 

Louisvillo .. 

123,758 

234,891 

90 

Hanover 

122,800 

^ 392.805 

221 

Providence 

101,850 

237,595 . 

130 

Niii'cuberg .. 

99,019 

359,794 

260 

Koeliester .. 

89,366 

295.750 

232 

Chemnitz .. 

85,000 

303,986 

257 


of The growth of towns in India in recent years is by no means so remarkable 
‘ as hi other countries, though, in this country, too, there is a steady tendency 
observable in the concentration of population in large industrial and commercial 
centres. 


Present, day 
importance of 
Muni ipalilies 
iu India. 


• It is not merely in the relatively rapid growth of towns however, that we 
must seek the explanation of the present day importance attached to municipal 
work ill India. The Sujucmo Government have always insisted, in the last half 


* The following evidence would, we think, be as surprising as it is indisputable: 

**The physical examinations of those presenting themselves for examination for 
entrance into the national anny of the United States, in 1017 and 1918, have shown 
that a higher jdiysical standard is attained by ivcriiits frojn the city than by those 
from the country. Of the total number injected as unfit 63% were from the coun¬ 
try and 37% were from the cities.” 

Goodnow op. cit. p. 28. 








century at least, upon regarding the towns as good centres for a training ground 
in democratic government and self-governing responsibility. The advanced sec¬ 
tion of popular sentiment also, has of late come to concur with Government 
in giving its due importance to the municipal administration and its problems, 
though for radically different reasons. Popular radical opinion in India looks 
upon municipalities as a good training ground for the eventual fight in the inte¬ 
rests of democracy that is looming ahead. 

III.—Local Governing Institutions in India. 

For all these reasons, local institutions are and will be of si^ecial interest 
and importance in this country, and will occupy a most significant place in tlie 
general scheme of our government. Though the municipalities in their present 
form, may be the creation of British rule in India, it must not be overlooked, 
however, that both in the town and in the village, they have existed in this 
country from time immemorial. The antiquity of the village system has never 
been questioned. And even as regards the towns, from Vedic times onwards, 
there is mention of a definite form of civic government which attained to consi¬ 
derable proportions in the Buddhist period; and which has never lost that 
importance in the ages succeeding. Megasthenes’ description of civic organisa¬ 
tion is but one indication of several, w^hich could be cited to show the hoary 
antiquity of municipal life in India. He speaks of town officials as being 
divided into six Boards of Five (Pancliayat!) 

• “The respective functions were (1) supervision of factories, (2) care 
uf strangers including control of tlie inns, provision of assutant?, tainng 
charge- of sick ]Dersons, burying the dead, (3) the registration of births 
and deaths, (4) control of the markets, inspection of vreiglits and mea¬ 
sures, (5) the inspection of manufactured things, provision for their sale 
with accurate distinction of new and second band articles, ((*») collection 
of tlic tax of 10 per cent charged on sales. The six Boards uetitig to¬ 
gether (town council ?) exercised a general superintendence over public 
works, prices, harbour, and temples.*'^ 

Centuries before, the great law-giver Mami and the author of the Artbi-: 
shastra write in a similar vein; and two thousand years after tliem the Minister 
of Akbar, the great Abul Fazel suggests the same course of devclojjment. 

With such a history and organisation, it would lie inaccurate to sjseuk of 
town life, its ideals and methods .as embodied in the municipal constitution and 
functions of our days, as being the creation exclusively of British rule, as is often 
suggested by the panegyrists of the existing regime. British rule has only imijosed 
new or different ideals, and suggested different methods from those in vogue among 
us formerly. In fact, 'critical students are not wanting wdio ascribe the relative 

* Megasthenes’ Tb''mgmeiit quoted in Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, page 4.1 S, 


Towns In an¬ 
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stagnation of Municipal Institutions in India to the uncongenial or incompati¬ 
ble association of ideals and expedients, which the present day*mixture of the 
East and the West in these institutions involves. The British Government creat¬ 
ed municipalities in India to suit their own needs. Administrative convenience 
had become a necessity of the Central Government and decentralization was there¬ 
fore inevitable; it took the form of entrusting authority to purely stipendiary 
officials, then to committees of officials of particular localities, and later on to 
oomiuittccs.oomposod partly of officials and partly of unprofessional members 
nominated by the central authority, or selected by the localities or local 
authorities. 

■ Decentralization, as an accepted principle of public policy in the Government 
of India, however, came definitely into vogue with the regime of Lord Mayo 
and was made classic by the famous resolution of Lord Ripon which declared: 

“It is not primarily with a view to improvement in administration 
that this measure is put forward and supported. It is chiefly desirable 
as an instrument of political and popular education. His Excellency 
in Council has himself no doubt that in course of time, as local knowledge 
and local interests are brought to bear more freely upon local adminis¬ 
tration, improved efficiency will in fact follow.*'* 

The Deceutralization Commission of 1909 adopts the same general principle, for 
the same reasons; and the Government of India resolution on Local Self Govern¬ 
ment of 1915, as well as the Joint Report on Constitutional Reforms, 1918, are 
based on the same ideal. Lord Ripon’s idea of developing local self-governing 
institutions in the town and in the country was obscured or ignored by the 
tendency to excessive centralization under his successors, which culminated under 
Lord Ourzon. The reaction that followed was largely due, perhaps, to the rebel¬ 
lion of provincial authorities against the overwhelming might of tlie central 
government;, and the schemes of decentralization which were suggested in 
consc(jueneo had for theii* objective and inspiration the freeing of provincial 
authorities. But the inevitable result of this tendency was a greater and greater 
a.utonoiny in the local governing institutions proper, so that at the present time 
the general principle of securing complete self-government in local institutions 
is no longer open to question. 

IV.—Present Position of Local Governing Institutions. 

Whatever may have been the historical origin of the continued evolution of 
forms of local government and methods of administration, at the present time all 
local governing bodies must be considered to be the creations of specific statute by 
the central sovereign legislative authority. In England, for example, the town 
councils are historically much older than the national Parliament; but in theit 
present form all Borough Coimcils, Rural and Usban District Councils, are the 
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creations of the central legislature. By its very definition the Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion, according tb the standard treatise of Dillon, is 

‘'The incorporation, by the authority of Government, of the iiihabi- 
'• tants of a particular place or district and authorising them in their cor¬ 

porate capacity to exercise subordinate, specified powers of legislation 
and regulation with respect to their local and internal concerns. This 
power of the local Government is the distinctive purpose and the distin¬ 
guishing feature of a municipal corporation proper.”* 

» 

The prerogative of the Sovereign in the British Empire to create Municipa- vs^tV- 
lities or Boroughs by Eoyal Charters of Incorporation is, if not abrogated and 
obsolete, so much in abeyance that we can scarcely speak of the prerogative as 
at all an effective authority in the creation of municipal corporations. And in 
India, in any event, the Royal Prerogative has never been exercised. It has 
always been the legislative authority which has constituted, regulated, and 
superseded when necessary, municipal corporations.f And though the still more 
ancient form of local government, the village system, has endured, even under the 
British rule, very much in its original form, that institution also has not escaped 
the attention of the modern Legislature. 

At the present time, it is Provincial Governments that create and regulate Qj^ernmeni 
Municipal corporations through their legislative councils. The Central Government 
has very little direct infliuence in the matter though its indirect influence, is 
considerable. It has the right to prescribe and regulate the borrowing powers 
of tocal governing institutions and to sanction or disallow any grave or radical 
changes in the powers and duties of municipal corporations. The Central Govern¬ 
ment also derives its importance from the fact that for a considerable period 
there were no local provincial legislatures for legislating on subjects of local 
importance; and because there are points on which the Central Government cannot 
waive its powers of approval or supervision without stultifying its own position^ 

For example, the foremost municipalities of India are also the most important 
ports or harbours in the Indian Empire. Under the constitution of 1919, ports 
are regarded as within the jurisdiction of the Central Government probably 
because ports are the centres of foreign trade, which is within the powers of the 
Central Government. There may also be reasons of Defence which thus indirectly 
secure control over the municipalities of these port towns to the CentralGovcrnment. 

It would be a distinct advantage to the progress of municipal organisa- 
tion if the regulation and development of corporations were left entirely in the 
hands of the provincial authorities. The provincial government is better able cipaiTtSes.^^^*' 

♦ Billon on Municipal Corporation Vol. 1, Page 69, 

t But in India where all the powers of the crown are practically exercised by the legislature, 
the power of guarding corporations is vested in the said legislature and a Municipal Council 
can exist only by an act of the legislature. 

P. D. Ayaugar’s Law of Munscipal Corporations in British India, Page 13. 



to cater to local requirements than a distant central government might be. 
And though the reservation of exclusive power to the Ccrftral Government 
for regulating the borrow’ing powers of the municipalities may be justified 
on the scor6 of administrative necessity to preserve the fiiiancial solidarity 
and the credit of the Government of India, it cannot bo denied that the 
excursion of such powers is inconsistent with the full development of the 
municipal bodies. The Central Government may be able to take a more correct 
view in proper perspective of the ability and resources of a municipality. It may 
also be relatively freer from local prejudices than the Provincial Government., But 
when allowance is made for all these factors, and when account is taken of the 
necessity to co-ordinate the powers and authority of two co-equal bodies, such as 
a municipal corporation and a Port Trust, it must be admitted that the more 
appropriate atrthority for legiskiting on the municipal constitution and powers 
must be pronounced to be the Provincial rather than the Central government. 



CHAPTER IL 


- 

STRUCTURE OF MUNICIPALITIES. 


I.—What does the Municipality stand for? 

In considering the constitution and functions of municipalities, we must first Three-fold 
understand what a municipality is an expression of, and why municipal organisa- 
tion has come into being at all. There are three possible, and not mutually 
exclusive, and inconsistent, answers to this question:— 

A. Municipal organisation may be an expression of the political conscious¬ 
ness of the civic community contained in local republics. 

B. That organisation might be an essay in civic aesthetics. 

C. It may be an expression of civic utility and civic amenities. 

As already observed, these are not mutually exclusive or inconsistent aims; 
but they have each their own special importance. The civic organisation ex¬ 
pressing predominantly the political consciousness of the community is a thing 
of the past; though its echoes and reflections survive even to-day, and influence 
civic life and ideals and generate civic patriotism. It was in Greece that this 
consciousness began to manifest itself when the City became the State. 

“The City State was an organisation formed by people for the most 
part descended from the same • stock and worshipping the same Gods 
. which were peculiar to the particular state”.* 

But even in Greece, when the city became a state it was not confined 
to the town walls only. Athens, the mogt famous, enlightened and influential 
of the Greece Cities, comprised, at the height of its power, the city jjroper 
together with the whole district of Attica, and a number of the cities of 
Central Greece and of the Ionian Isles, as also a considerable district on the coasts 
of Asia Minor. In Imperial Rome the original idea of Roman citizenship, and the 
importance of Rome as the source and centre of all authority survived long after 
the driving force of the City and its dominating position had been deliberately ’ 
dispensed with by the wisest and the most powerful among the Emperors. 

In India,, this characteristic of a common bond of family Gods—the 
Lares and the Penates—uniting a local population is supposed to be found 
rather in the village community than in the civic population. The evolution of 
the city is a little difficult to trace through the ages of our history. The village 


* Goodnow op. ult. page. 44. 
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community retained almost intact its vitalizing principle and motive force 
througliout thie ages- But tlie city does not seem to have maintadned the same 
self-contained independence and exclusiveness that could justify us in regarding 
it as a consistent and persistent unit of local self-government embodying and 
expressing the consciousness of political unity and civic independence. Imperialism 
is not a now force on the Indian soil. Even if we leave out of account the 
legendary empires of the dawn of history, the great empire built up by the 
Mauryas in the fourth century before Christ, cannot be ignored. The influence 
of this empire and its centralizing tendencies wore necessarily 'fatal to the 
growth of civic independence. Nationalism.of the modern type may not perhaps 
have flourished in ancient and mediaeval India, probably because the strong 
inherent bias in favour of Imperialism as embracing the whole of the Indian 
continent made local nationalism of the European description inconsistent and 
unnecessary. 

^civH'ibiu v.% At the present time then, we cannot consider, municipal organisution as em¬ 
bodying the consciousness of civic independence as a distinct political entity. 
For Civicism is inconsistent with Nationalism. For good or for evil, wc seem to 
have adopted all over the modern world the creed of nationalism, which, in its 
most finished expression, implies a subtle antagonism to the bond of humanity, 
to the unity and equality of afl races of man on the earth. The city as a political 
entity in itself and by itself has no future against the national state; though 
paradoxical as it may seem, the city may regain all its influence and importance 
in a federation of the world. The World State, when it comes into being, will 
have to recognize the dominant peculiarity of local units, which must therefore 
be accorded efiicient and sufficient autonomy to servo their own peculiar needs. 
And, accordingly, those who believe in the future of democracy; those wlio feel 
the predominance of social and sociable as against the national and insular instincts 
of to-day must hope for the resurrection of the City only when they have 
helped to form and fost<n* the world federation. If citizenship and civic virtues 
arc to be revived, patriotism of the present type will have to be condemned as 
a vice, or lost in the follow feeling of our coimnon humanity. 

11.—Municipal Organisation as an Expression of Civic Beauty. 

Muni-'ipai o!- ' At the present time the role of the municipality seems largely to be that of 

ewii the purveyor or minister of civic beauty. As already explained elsewhere, the 

city population has its own needs and i3roblems and makes the planning of the 
cities a distinct art and science. It takes pride in the beautification and adorn¬ 
ment of the land they inhabit. The might of tradition has indeed a great deal 
to say in determining the intensity of civic consciousness. The driving force of' 
contemporary ro<iuiremeut is also an equally important factor. But its need has 
yet t-c be perceived. AVhere cities have come into being by tlje grs^yitatipn ..of 
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local industry, the wastage of industrial life upon the nerves and fibres of the 
human element congregated in such centres forces upon the governing authorities 
of such places the necessity for some definite plan and purpose in the lay-out of 
the town whiph has had to be ignored in the past. But it would be a great 
mistake to regard the town planning proposals of to-day as motived by the instinct 
of disintegration. The slogan of “Back to the country” finds no echo in the har¬ 
dened civic breast. Modern town-planning is the child rather of an instinctive 
liking for Beauty that civilized humanity has always displayed in every place. 

“City planning, as the term implies, is the science of designing 
cities. It includes the laying out of streets, boulevards and park-ways; 
the location of arrangement of civic centres, squares, playgrounds and 
parks ; the designing of sewage, of water supph’' systems ; the grouping 
of public buildings, the planning of river fronts, docks, terminals, and 
stations ; the determination of roads for trolley lines, over-head railways, 
subway and steam roads, the division of cities into zones for the group¬ 
ing of like industries and the separation of residential sections from those 
devoted to commerce and manufacture; the regulation of the size of 
lots and the size and character of buildings; and many other matters 
pertaining to the development of cities. The purpose of city planning 
is to make cities efficient and beautiful.’’* 

Designing.and planning of the city is thus a complex problem, which has to cnmUera- 
take into account as much the requirements of the existing population and its punining. 
expansion, as the might of past tradition and vested interests. The task cannot 
also ignore the limiting condition of the wealth or the resources of the city. The 
beautification of the city must necessarily be conditioned by the resources. 

These may remain unknown, so long as the consciousness of citizenship does 
not come into being as a motive force, and does not make a demand upon them. 

There is, besides, an inherent ability in these resources to expand in a geometric, 
progression which can only be realized when they have begun to be exploited. * 

It would be impossible to say in advance how far the beautification of the city 
has to be limited and restricted by the wealth of the city. All that we can say 
is that the adornment and improvement of the city, its layout and planning, 
must be considered with reference to the wealth of the city, actual as well as 
potential; particularly when we remember, as we must, that the city to-day is 
no longer an independent and exclusive unit by itself, which needs to consider 
none other than its own requirements. 


The beautification of the city must also be limited by the topographical con¬ 
ditions of the place. It is indeed possible in these days to superimpose solid ground 
on sheets of water by vast projects of reclamation ; to demolish hills and recon¬ 
struct planes ; to divert rivers and create canals ; to place bridges across them,' to 


* PoUook and Morgan-—Modem Cities, Page 16, 
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build walls and wharves, and docks, and harbours along them ; and in a thou 
sand ways to alter the natural features of the original topography. But consi¬ 
derations of econonay often demand that projects of civic planning shall be framed 
with reference to the existing features of the city, as far as possible, and the ex¬ 
cellence of the city planner will quite rightly be judged by his ability in recon¬ 
ciling and utilizing to the greatest possible extent the original features of a city 
with the requirements of civic beauty and civic utility. 

Ill,'—Municipal Organisation an expression of civic utility: a purveyor of civic 

amenities. 

If we have given the pride of place to the requirements of civic beauty, we 
are not unaware of the predominant denxands of civic utility. Beauty and Uti¬ 
lity are not necessarily inconsistent. The useful is not the enemy of the beauti¬ 
ful. The skill of the civic organiser or designer will be measured to a very large 
extent by his ability to reconcile and conform the two. The German cities are an 
illustration to show how the purveyance of all the amenities of modern civilized 
life can be combined with the demands of civic beauty. There are cities to-day 
in the old and the new world where almost every and any want of a civilized 
human being can be and is met by municipal enterprise, from the day ho is horn 
to the day he is dead. Yet the cult of Beauty is in no way sacrificed to the search for 
utility. There are municipalities which provide and maintain their own maternity 
homes and lying-in hospitals for their citizens to be horn in ; their own creches 
for them to bo nurtured in; their own schools and colleges and technical institu¬ 
tions of all sorts for their future citizens to be trained in for the struggle of life 
that awaits them : their own establishments for the supply of books and instru¬ 
ments, for the provision of playgrounds and recreation fields to make them 
strong both in body and mind. There are municipalities which provide 
a varied wealth of employment for a considerable section of their citizens 
in a host of productive enterprise conducted by them. There are muni¬ 
cipal ]v)tels, cafes and restaurants for the citizens to live and dine in, where the 
food and all the requirements of its preparation and aids to its seasoning as well 
as all the conditions of its surveying are fulfilled under municipal ownership, 
control and management. And, when the day’s work is done, there are munici¬ 
palities which provide for the citizen their own transport service in a variety of 
forms. Then there are homes huUt by municipal enterprise on the lots provided 
by the municipality and lighted and warmed and furnished and maintained by 
municipal enterprise in all the amenities of modern civilized life including sewage 
and drainage and water supply. There are municipal libraries for the citizen to 
employ his spare time in, or municipal theatres and music halls and opera houses 
for his recreation or amusement. Municipal gymnasiums, swimming baths and 
riding schools, parks and playgrounds cater for his physical needs. At the 
end of the ordinary life of the citizen, there is the, municipal burial ground pr 
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the municipal crematorium, where the dead body of the defunct can be carried 
in municipally owned hearses and disposed of by municipally employed attend¬ 
ants. And to crown all, there are extensive municipal buildings for the 
corn-emoration of the departed in any forms of statuary or painting that the 
friends and relations of the deceased might require. In brief, from the cradle to 
the grave, there is hardly a requirement of civilized humanity which could not 
be fulfilled by municipal activity. 

The origii\al conception of proper municipal functions did not perhaps em- of Mu- 
brace all that the demands of modern life require. But steadily and surely the ^' 

realm of municipal functions has been extended, the scope of municipal enterprise 
amplified, with a view to make the civic organisation as useful and amenable to 
the citizens as may be possible. But here, as in the quest for civic beauty, the 
limiting conditions of local wealth and local resources will he a factor that cannot 
be ignored, with the further proviso that the possibilities of local wealth and re¬ 
sources cannot be adequately or actually gauged by people who have not tried 
them at all. 

The vicissitudes of history show considerable ebb and tide in the importance 
of the city as a unit for the purveyance of local amenities. The jealousy of the 
central government of any local organisation rivalling it in the affections of the 
people has a great deal to say in the weakening of the city as a force in the supply 
of such amenities. Several functions and powers have been definitely removed 
from the city, as inconsistent with the existence of a central state of which the 
city is only a part. Modern cities for example, have no foreign relations of their 
own ; and most of their military powers have been abolished, or survive only in 
the police force that owes a divided allegiance to the state authorities and to the 
central powers; while even the ages old power of administering their own judicial 
affairs has been curtailed by the growth of the central State, wliich has established 
its own high courts, police courts, small causes courts, and city courts with a 
medley of authority, jurisdiction and powers, which are ail united in the one ideal: 
exclusion of the City from the administration of justice. As a compensation per¬ 
haps, or as a satisfaction of the municipality and an admission of incompetence 
in the central government, certain other powers are assigned to the city organisa¬ 
tions which were either unknown in the past, or are impossible to be exercised 
by the central state. But even in the latter case, the city is prompted to exercise’ 
by itself, or con-jointly, certain of these powers rather as an agent of the. central 
government than as an independent entity in itself. 

The recent changes in the character and outlook of civic populations, and 
in their economic and sodal requirem.ents have once again brought about a radical 
change in the viewpoint of the central government regarding cities as being 
sonielihing more than merely tlip agents of the central government. The hope of 
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the rising generation for the betterment and beautification of life and its condi 
tions comes once again to be affixed to the City and its organisation, as likely to 
be potent factors in that consolidation of the entire humanity that must be ac¬ 
complished in the achievement of a World State over-riding and ignoring national 
boundaries. With the resurrection of the civic ideal, Democracy will no longer 
be a fad or a farce. Real substantial independence and self-government can 
only be found in the extension of civic enterprise and tlie expansion of civic 
functions. The city is pwr exoelhncs the organisation for the satisfaction of the 
people's immediate personal and social needs; and as such it will not only claim 
the allegiance and aficction of its own population; but in the convergence of 
that aficction and allegiance upon the central goal of the common humanity of 
all tile peoples of the world, it will help very materially in tlie oventnai formation 
of the World State, which will reconcile humanity with the most complete Im¬ 
perialism by basing itself on the most absolute autonomy without antagonism 
inUr 'Of the local units. 

IV.—Municipal Structure in relation to Municipal ideals, 

id Wliatever may be the guiding force and dominating ideal of municipal organi¬ 

sation and activities, it must be recognixed that the structure of the municipal 
organisation must be so designed as most effectively to fulfil the main aim of 
municipal life. For this to be arbieved, the structure of municipal constitutions must 
contain clommits of elasticity, tljat can fit automatically the constitution for the 
changing needs and expanding requirements of municipal life. Municipal autonomy, 
or local self-government, will wear quite a different aspect, according as we 
stress this characteristic of the municipality to be able to fit itself, of its own 
accord, to all tlie requirements of its changing population, of its broadening out¬ 
look, of its varying life. As a concrete example of the conception of municipal 
autonomy, let us mention the relation of the municipality to the central govern¬ 
ment. There must be nothing in their mutual relations to prevent the munici¬ 
palities from extending their functions or increasing or exercising their powers, 
with a vievv the more fully to meet and satisfy the civic ideal. This does not mean 
that tncrc should be no buckle that unites, no hyphen that joins the State to the 
City government. All that wo imply by our demand for municipal autonomy 
is that the municipal structure should be flexible, its powers and functions must be 
so designed and framed as to make it least difficult for it to serve the civic 
needs. On the other hand, by elasticity we do not mean looseness in the struc¬ 
ture of the municipality. Efficiency is not a whit less important in the function¬ 
ing of the municipal structure than elasticity; and the combination of the two 
is the ideal which must always be aimed at in the formation of the 
municipal constitution. It may be indeed that the necessity of maintaining a 
strong central government, requires that no constitution of a municipality can be 
altered, no extension in its powers and functions can be contemplated, without 
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the sanction and approval of the central authority, as signified in the form of a 
reforming Act of that body. It may also be, that in the actual exercise of these 
powers, the central authority may demand such a guarantee of efficiency, as would 
never admit of ^ efficiency being overlooked by the local governing autho¬ 
rities, But neither these powers of initiation and enactment nor of control and 
supervision should bo viewed as an infringement in any measure of the primordial. 
importance of the municipality. They must only be considered as additional 
safeguards, as a sort of a second line of defence, for the due provision and 
satisfaction of Focal amenities and local needs.*^' 

V.—Contrast of the Ideals of Municipal Life and Organisation in the European, 

American and Indian scheme ^f municipal polity. 

The demands of flexibility in the organisation of municipal constitution are DiiTerent 

. . -r » IiloiJls in iiilfe* 

met in dmerent ways in dinerent countries. In America, for example, which is countries, 
regarded as the home of modern democracy, the growth of imperialistic tendencies 
has brought about more than one revolution in the constitution and functioning 
of municipal organisation. We shall consider in the next chapter more fully 
some general principles that must be observed in the framing of municipal cons¬ 
titutions. But here wc must note that, quite apart from the historical tradition 
behind local governing institutions in the several countries, those institutions 
are growing on their several lines in the different countries determined each ac¬ 
cording to the exigencies of their own particular requirements. In America, 
starting with tlie idea of complete local democracy, representing in all its essen¬ 
tial features, on a smaller scale, the scheme of central government as established 
in the States when they became an independent power, they have now j^assed 
through the various stages of distributing the municix)al council and superseding 
it by a small Board or Commission, to be eventually lost or merged altogether 
in som{^ cases in a single City Manager. In the continental countries of Euroj)e^ 
on the other Land, though the inroads of central govoiinneut have succeeded 
in modifying the independence and local autonomy of these cities, they are never¬ 
theless able to *function fairly flexibly with their elected councils and centrally 
nominated executives, with or without an officially appointed Mayor. In Eiiglaiid, 
again, they have developed the modern Borough Council, which has its own 
departments of administration xiresided over by responsible heads of departments 
in the service of the local council, and governed by the committees of the council • 
importing a lay clement into what would otherwise be a wholly, distressingly 
bureaucratic organisation of civic administration. These several forms ha\‘e 
helped, each in its way, towards the realization of the particular municipal ambi¬ 
tions of each local entity in each several country. And so the demands of 

* In England, Aey provide for every such extension of municipal activities by a special 
Act of Parliament. In India, the goveniiug Act very often grants power to the Local Govern¬ 
ment to make by-laws for such extension, and so avoids the necessity of special legislation 
ea(^ time. 
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flexibility in the municipal consttitutions have been fulfilled, strangely enough, 
equaily in those countries where the municipal organisation itself has the powers 
and capacities for expansion of functions and extension of responsibility, as also • 
in. those other municipal organisations, which, though containing such powers 
and capacities are still obliged to demand from the central constituting autho¬ 
rity further powers and responsibilities by' special enactments of the latter. 
The constituting, sovereign authority of the State has seldom denied such 
extension where their compliance with such requests was due to a desire in the 
municipality to secure for themselves greater convenience in administration, 
or to a real wish to see municipal organisations functioning and developing so 
as more fully to meet the local requirements. 

Ideals of Mu- In India, however, the position of the Municipal organisation, notwithstand- 

nicipal organ!- -.it, . . 

sation in India ing the clevelopment of recent times, is still vague and uncertain. W^may take 
it, of course, that municipal institutions have come to stay in this oouwy. But 
the acceptance or the adoption of the ideas of complete local autonomy and local 
responsibility, has yet to be achieved. The analytical study which follows of 
the municipal constitutions and functions in India will make more clear with 
specific and appropriate illustrations in each case how utterly the element of flexi¬ 
bility is lacking in the munioiiial organisation,—and, a fortiori^ in the local 
governing organisations in the rural districts in this country. 
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SOME GENERAL PRINCIPLES GOVERNING MUNICIPAL CONSTITUTION. 


In the frame work of Municipal constitutions certain general principles have 
to be observed which would govern and determbe the very cast and model of 
these institutions. The main questions that have to be asked, before we determine 
the general formation of municipal organisation, are:— 

(1) To what extent are municipal constitutions to be regarded as minia¬ 

ture reproductions of the central constitution in a democratic com¬ 
munity, with its peculiar co-ordination between the legislative, 
executive and judicial authorities, relating to the civic organisation ? 

(2) To what extent must efiect be given, in the frame work of the Municipal 

constitution, to the ideal of the responsibility of the local executive 
to the local legislative ? 

(3) Thirdly how far should Municipal constitutions be made siKcoptible, 

responsive, or amenable to the play of party politics ? 

I 

I.—Municiftal Constitution a Reflex of State Constitution. 

As regards the first of these questions, let us observe at the outset, that the 
attempt at exact reproduction on a smaller scale of the ideals which dominate 
the organisation of the central state need not necessarily find an exi)ression in the 
Municipal bodies. The organisation of a central state may often be the result 
as much of external factors as of historical traditions and of immediate require¬ 
ments. The militarist aims, for example, of modern states may be considered 
to be due to the force of historical conditions and physical environment or poll- 
tical grouping, as much as to the peculiar tendencies of the local population. The 
Munidpal organisation, however, wiU lack very considerably in efficiency and 
effectiveness if it merely copies such a central organisation and therefore care 
must be taken that the municipal constitution is suited to the needs of the city. 

Since the institution of city government is to be framed predominantly with a 
view to meet most effectively and expeditiously the requirements of the local 
population, we must have very strong reasons for considering that, in the organi¬ 
sation of the civic government, the demands of democracy, the requirements o! 
teal self-government, wiU naturally be fuffiUed if a complete severance is made 
between the executive and legislative bodies. Much more brportant is their 
co-ordination so as to bring about their smooth workmg and efficient fulfilment 
of looat functions. The ordinary character of civic business does not offer, generaUy 
speahhof, many occasions ou’whyh rapidity of judgment and promptness of 
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action would be more important than the fulness of deliberation. On the other 
hand, the growing variety and complexity of the actual task oi administration 
in the several departments of city life demand that the executive authority, with 
a full quota of the administrative staff under it, should be made a. distinct entity 
by itself, created on grounds and inspired by motives all peculiar to its own 
department of work. While these considerations demand a distinction and sepa¬ 
ration between the executive and the legislative, they do not require an absolute 
and exclusive separation between these two sets of authorities. It is essential 
that they should be co-ordinated. It is imperative that the legislative element 
should have a place in the executive authority; and that the executive authority 
should be able to influence the deliberations of the* legislative body. Neither the 
one nor the other should be suffered to oust completely its respective counterpart. 
But both must be made to function iointly and smoothly with mutual under¬ 
standing and respective sympathy. 


II."Some latter day Innovations in Municipal Constitutions. 


American Tu- 
aovallcns. 


The evolution of the forms of local government no w prevailing in the advanced 
countries of the world suggests, however, several reflections pertaining to the 
formation of Municipal constitutions, which it would be no great diversion or 
irrelevance to import briefly in this connection. The ebb and flow of enthusiasm 
for the Council form of city government has culminated in some places, from the 
commencement of the present century, either in complete supersession of the 
Municipal Council, or its relegation to a back-shelf by the institution of the Com¬ 
mission form of city government, or the City Manager Plan. The essence of the 
Commission form of government completed by Des Moines in the state of Iowa 
in 1907, consists in an elimination of the city council altogether, and the investment 
of all power both legislative and executive in an administrative Commission, 
usually of five persons, elected on a general ticket; while in smaller cities the 
strength of the Commission is often reduced to three. Lest, however, the principle 
of real self-government in the city be sacrificed altogether in its new evolution, the 
Des Moines plan of Commission government couples with the new form certain 
devices of Initiative of new measures directly by the city electorate ; or of 
Referendum before final enactment of contemplated measures for the opinion and 
decision of the city electorate by a special memorandum; or the Recall of 
unacceptable or incompetent executive officers in the city go<"ernment; or nomi¬ 
nations of all persons and authorities on a known partisan basis exclusively with 
an eye to the merits of each particular appointment. In this form, and with 
these safeguards, the plan has become very considerably popular in certain states 
of the Union, in spite of the fact that essentially it is a negation of the basic ideals 
of government in its supersession of the legislative authority by an administrative 
body. For though the Commission combii)j|s ifegislative as well as executive 
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capacities, in its power to enact all ordinance and vote all appropriations, it is 
really, in intention and function, an executive rather than a legislative body. 

The commission controls the entire administration of the city and appoints all 
minor city officers, either collectively or as individual commissioners, so that the 
city electorate has to elect no other officer but the commissioners themselves. 

The chief recommendations of this plan of city government are t— 

(1) That it secures certain advantages of concentration of authority and 

responsibility including harmony of action; 

(2) That it excludes from local civic government politics and encourages 

the^ election of respected and reputable commissioners, who look upon 
civic interests from a broad standpoint; 

(3) ‘ That it permits of the appointment to administrative ojfilces of persons 

with necessary professional and technical qualifications, without the 
undesirable influence of lobbying; and 

(4) That it eliminates corruption and inefficiency. 

• On the other hand Commission government necessarily suffers from being Objections to 
less representative than the Council form of government; and it also involves 

the mistake of concentrating authority in matters where deliberation is at least 
as important as execution.* 

There is a further objection inherent in the Commission system, which has 
not yet been noticed. If its aim is to concentrate authority and responsibility 
and if that aim arises out of a sad experience of the incompetence or untiustworthi- 
ness of a'Municipal council, then the logical conclusion ought to be not a five mem- 
bered commission, but a single-headed executive. Though, in theory, the commis¬ 
sion as a whole is responsible for the administrative as well as the legislative side, 
people still consider in every case each commissioner as separately responsible 
for the effective conduct of the department under his charge ; and this necessarily 
results in incompatibilities, which distinctly point to a single concentrated ad¬ 
ministrative authority that eventually was developed in Sumter S. C. in 1012, 

This new development is known as the City Manager system of Municipal govern¬ 
ment. Under it, the Commission is invested with all legislative powers and a 
general control over administrative service. But the actual administration of 
affairs is delegated to a single officer, called the City Manager, who is appointed 
by and is responsible to the Commission. The latter may, iu some cases, appoint 

♦ “The chief danger involved in the Commission government movement is that once citiwns 
have secured the adoption of the plan, they will rely upon the plan and not upon the citizens’ 
interest and assistance for furthering governmental progress. The Commission movement 
is not a continuing effort to promote efficient government, but a single peremptory reordering 
of the governmental machine, with the expectation that it will work more satisfactorily in 
consequence. Commission government associations stop working when a commission is at- 

;3ruere’s New City Government, Page 84, 
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aU non-technical officers, like the City Juage, the City Clerk, the City Attorney, 
the City Doctor and the City Civil Service Commissioner; but the engineering 
and industrial services are usually left in the control and direction of the Manager. 

. In other cases, the whole official service of the city is placed in the charge of the 
Manager. And though the City Manager has so far, in almost all cases, been 
appointed in conjunction with the city commission, their combination is not es¬ 
sential. 

‘'The two fundamental purposes of the commission form are to 
centralize administration, and at the same time to concentrate legisla¬ 
tive and administrative authority and responsibility. By the introduc¬ 
tion of the Manager the first of these is attained and by subordinating 
him to the commission the second purpose is accomplished. There 
remains, then, no imperative reason why the legislative body should 
remain so small. It is not improbable that with the extension of muni¬ 
cipal lome rule a.nd the Manager idea the council may be restored to its 
early position as a Municipal legislature. Should this occur, the cycle 
of Municipal legislative development will have become complete.”* 

Municipal On the whole, then, in spite of all the vicissitudes through which the funda- 

through Repre-mental idea of local seif government in the cities has passed in the course of the 
sentatlve ^ 

tutions, iast hundred years, the reversion to the old idea of representative system in the 
Municipal, government is becoming more or less general. The Municipal council 
by whatever name it is known, is distinctly preferable, not only because it possesses 
a more truly representative character; but because it permits of a fuller realiza¬ 
tion of the idea of Municipal self-government than is possible under any of the 
other latter day developments noticed above. The essence of Municipal govern¬ 
ment and administration consists in the responsibility of the governing, authori¬ 
ties to the city population, and that can best be effected by the provision that the 
council responsible to the city population should be elected by that body. It is 
true tliat concentration of responsibility is necessary for the efficient conduct of 
Municipal administration. On the one hand, the task of government tends to be 
more and more specialized, requiring special qualifications, technical training, and 
experience, which the unprofessional laymen, elected ordinarily to the city council 
as representative of the city people, naturally cannot command. They must 
therefore necessarily delegate their functions in the administration of the city 
to persons properly qualified for each specific task, the council being content merely 
with reserving to itself a general control * and supervision over these delegates ; 
and, of course, with the right to lay dovm a general policy under which this 
delegated authority is to function. But making allowance for these peculiarities 
of the present day civic administration, whicli demand that the delegates be 
made responsible to the city council, which in its turn must hold itself account¬ 
able to the general city population; the net conclusion still seems to be 

* 5.—Qoo^now Op. Cit., Page. 198. 
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inevitable, that for a proper government of the modern city, which would neither 
sacrifice its efficiency in administration, nor exclude the legislative branch of 
Municipal government, the best plan would be to have a fully representative 
Municipal CouuqiI, acting through its carefully chosen officers, to whom is 
delegated the actual task of civic administration in its several departments. 

Ill—Municipal Executive and Parties in Municipal Organisations: 

In carrying out the idea of Municipal home-rule, in enforcing the principle of Legislative 
executive responsibility, the city, like the larger state, must necessarily depend 
uppn the formation of parties, with ail their paraphernalia of party organisations, 
party programnies, party discipline etc. While political parties are helpful in 
stimulating public interest and advancing general public education on the im¬ 
portant (j^uestions of the hour, they are by no means an unmixed blessing. The 
evils of political parties dominating government may be obscured or counteracted 
^n the larger plane of national government; but in the narrower sphere of Muni¬ 
cipal administration, the evils of corruption, gerry-mandering and log-rolling 
would become intolerable if excessive impoTtance is attached to political parties 
operating in and influencing the city politics. The Council form of city govern¬ 
ment tends to exclude these undesirable influences of municipal political parti¬ 
sanship. If . the representation is properly designed, so that all sections of muni¬ 
cipal opinion get duly represented in the municipal council, and the devices of 
cumulative voting, of transferred vote, of proportional representation, of special 
seats reserved for important minorities or interests, are all employed with more or 
less emphasis, in order to secure a fully representative character in the city council > 
there would be no great danger of political parties and partisan feeling attaining 
to undesirable proportion in, civic administration. The distinction and separa¬ 
tion of the Legislative from the Executive, which such a system naturally engen¬ 
ders, further tends to secure all the advantages of efficiency in administration with 
those of confidence in-the Council, which is the patent of all executive authority 
in the city administration. This distinction between the Executive and the 
Legislative may also be brought about: either by having each of these two autho¬ 
rities created by distinctly independent agencies, such as the local electorate 
electing the Municipal Council, and a department of the Central Government 
appointing the Municipal Executive; or by the method of delegation to committees 
which nevertheless serve the same purpose as though the two authorities were, 
originally instituted by different agencies. To understand this, let us contrast 
briefly the English and the European model of Municipal government. In the 
English system the borough council is recognized as the only organic authority in 
the Municipal administration. It has complete power of organising the city 
government, including the appointment, removal and direction of all municipal 
officers, and has a host of special municipal powers conferred upon it by general 
Acts or the great Code of Public Health Act of 1875, or_the Municipal Corpora- 
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tions Act of 1882. Under these powers, the* council may adopt any form of 
administrative organisation it pleases. It may have single-headed departments, 
or board-managed administration. It may provide for the merit system of 
appointments, or continue the patronage system as it thinks fit. In most cases 
the detailed work of administration is generally entrusted to the committees of 
the Council. There is very little chance of conflict between the Council and 
its committees, so that the ideal of concentration of authority, coupled with the 
representa-tiveness and the responsibility of that authority, is as nearly achieved 
as is possible. 

Contrasted with this form of Municipal government, there is the Continental 
form, the most outstanding example of which is to be found in the Municipal sys¬ 
tem of Germany. In that country, the council exists side by side with an exe¬ 
cutive authority independently appointed, and consisting either of one man or a 
board. The theory of the separation of powers appears to be more fully given 
effect to in the German than m the English system; though the Executive has 
the power to veto the legislation enacted by the council, on the ground either of 
its illegality or of its inexpediency; and though the members of the council, on 
the other hand, who elect the Executive, are able, under its direction, .to partici¬ 
pate in the work of administration through membership of various administra¬ 
tive boards at the head of the city executive departments. Of course, if the 
council objects to the veto of the Executive, it may appeal to a higher adminis¬ 
trative authority in the state. 

The City Executive is regarded in Germany as an agent of the state for the 
enforcement of the state laws; and in that capacity it necessarily acts indepen¬ 
dently of the Council. But the real influence of the Executive over the Legislative 
in Germany, which is considerable, is due to the professional character and wider 
experience of the Executive. The city council is thus rather an authority for 
control and supervision than for initiation of n^w measures of civic utility or 
even for the formulation of new policies. 


Municipal Ex¬ 
ecutive 1 n 
India. 


The Municipal Executive in India is dominated even now by excessive 
officialism, with its inevitable bureaucratic methods, tendencies and sympathies. 
Though the president of a Municipal Corporation corresponding to a Mayor or 
Burgomaster in England or in Germany is beginning to be more and' more an 
elective officer of the municipality—and therefore necessarily a non-official—he has 
very little substantive powers in the executive administration of the city. That 
work is entrusted to the Municipal Commissioner, or the chief Executive Officer, 
or by whatever name and style that personage is designated. He has a clearly 
defined statutory position, which is practically independent of the corporation. 
He. is appointed either directly by Government, or by the Municipality subject 
to the approval of Government, or is given a right of appeal to Government 
in th^ event of his being dissatisfied with any actign of tho Municipality^ 
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SOME SPECIAL FEATURES IN MUNICIPAL CONSTITUTION. 


J.—Double Chambers in Municipal Constitution. 

In considering the special features of Municipal constitutions in this as well as 
some other countries, we find the existence of bi-cameral legislature for Munici¬ 
palities rather as a curiosity than as a common feature of such constitutions. The 
double-chambered legislature is a needless complication, which is being rapidly 
discarded even in the central legislatures of the leading countries in the world 
or is rendered innocuous by definite legal provisions or conventions strictly de¬ 
limiting the authority and the jurisdiction of the Second Chamber. In some 
German cities, however, double chambered legislature is not unknown. But the 
second chamber in their case consists of an Executive Board of professional 
members, often paid by the municipality, who can only be said to constitute a 
second chamber not because of their coequal legislative authority but for execu¬ 
tive powers assigned to them. In American cities there are second ctambers 
which may be more properly so called; while the aldermen in the English 
Borough councils also represent an clement which may be described in that style. 

Before the Act of 1919, India had throughout a single-chambered system of legis¬ 
lative authority in the central governments, in the several provincial governments, 
and in the similar local governing bodies. The act of 1919 has introduced a Second 
Chamber in the' Central Legislature in the shape of the Council of State. This 
has complicated legislative business and precluded to some extent the growth of 
real democracy. But this “reform” is confined only to the Central Legislature. 

In the Provinces as well as in the Municipalities, the single-chamber system still 
prevails. The objections, which apply to a double-chambered legislature in 
national legislation, apply even more strongly in the case of local bodies; but as 
such complications are unknown in India at the i)resent time, and unlikely in the 
future, we need not notice them at any greater length. 

IL—Honorary Service in Municipal Council. 

The principle of gratuitous public service m English speaking countries, or Houorari^’' 

service. 

those that have accepted the English ideal of political evolution, may be said 
to be rather the rule than the exception. Though the British Parliament has 
itself introduced, since 1911, the practice of paying members of Parliament, the 
local legislatures in boroughs and rural districts are still conducted by honorary 
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councillors.’** In India honorary public service is maintained ^universally. The 
allowances for travelling and residence during the sessions to members of the 
central and provincial legislatures, are denied in the case of Municipalities, for 
there is no justification for allowing such honoraria or allowances to municipal 
councillors and so, with the exception of honorarium to members of the Standing 
Committees in some cases, the practice of free public service is maintained 
throughout. 


Advantegea Let US next consider the advantages and disadvantages of gratuitous public 

and disadyan* , , 

tagea of H<mo-service. First of all, the obligation to. render even the minimum of attendance 
rary oorvico. 

in the council necessarily involves a proportionate neglect of a member’s private 
business and occupation: and to that extent may deter otherwise well-suited in¬ 
dividuals from competing for such honours. Unless w'e would have our Municipal 
bodies made up wholly of a leisured-class, or of individuals whose occupation 
permits them to find time for attendance at the meetings of the council, the ob¬ 
taining of duly qualified, energetic, and enthusiastic members would be a task 
of some difficulty. But members of the leisured class who now take up politics 
.as a side-show, cannot usually command the brains or intelligence or education 
of the working class-particularly intellectual. This in itself would be a great 
hardship to the proper government of the Municipality. Again the composition 
of the council by only those ;^eople whose businesses or professions permit them 
to find time for attendance at the Municipal council meetings, may involve the 
other danger of having the Municipal councils composed only of a few instead of 
all interests embraced by a city. Finally, in the case of men serving honorarily, 
there is always the possibility of indirect corruption in the shape of benefits 
from contracts or other advantages from the Municipal activities, which, even 
if obtained indirectly, may mean quite an effective gain; and so leave the door 
wide open for corruption of a most deplorable kind.f 

* Mtinieipal service, in the council at any rate, is regarded almost everywhere in the light 
of an honour which must be undertaken by every self-respecting citizen honorarily. Under 
the excuse, however, of allowing the actual expenses incurred by a Municipal Councillor, they 
allow in France, a sum, which in the case of Paris amounted to 6000 francs per annum, be¬ 
sides an extra allowance of 3000 francs per annum as membem of the council of the department 
of Seine. 

“ A Paris Councillor ” says Dr. A. Shaw in his work on Municipal Government in Con¬ 
tinental Europe, 

is not supposed to draw a salary, but he has been accustomed to allow himself 
4000 francs a year for expenses. In view of exceptional demands he increased this 
allowance for the Exposition Year 1889, to 6000 francs, and he has since neglect¬ 
ed to reduce it.” (p. 21-2.) 

The extra allowance for the membership of the Department of Seine is mentioned by Dr. 
Munro—2^^ Government of European Citiee-p, 14.—as being unauthorized by law; but the 
superior authority not having contested the case, they are tacitly presumed to approve of it. 
On the other hand, the theory of Municipal law in France refuses any salaiy even to the Mayor 
and Adjoints. 

t In Germany, they carry the doctrine of gratuitous service to the extreme of attaching 
a penalty on any one, who l^ing duly elected, refuses to serve as a Municipal Councillor, 
cp. Dr. Shaw Op. Oit. p. 311. The same authority obsernes, speaking of the Poor Eehef in 
Germany: 
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Paid service, on the other hand, in the case of Municipal councillors, at least, 
may bring corruption of its own kind, in the shape of a very intense development 
of party machinery and partisan feeling, with the necessary concommittance of 
such developments in the forms that are manifest in some of the American cities 
and even in Paris.* While it may be difficult to find men of the required calibre 
and qualifications to work gratuitously for the city, remuneration' for service will 
not necessarily guarantee men of the highest calibre in the supreme council of the 
city. Every paid post will give rise to intense and often undesirable canvassing, as 
is already becoming evident in the case of subordinate offices under the Munici¬ 
pality which have considerable emoluments attached to them. Unpaid service 
certainly imposes a tax upon a citizen’s patriotism, or civic enthusiasm, but this 
strain may well be preferred to the disadvantages that may quite likely 
crop up if paid service were made the rule. Besides, the maximum demand 
hitherto made upon the time and energy of the individual citizens making up 
the Council, is not such as to ren<ier it utterly impossible for such individuals to 
do their other work. At most it might mean two or three afternoons a week, 
a couple of hours at the fag end of the day in each case.f Even so, it will, of 
course, be tiue that only members of independent professions, or heads of busi¬ 
ness houses, or retired public servants and persons of independent means could 
seek election to such posts, if unpaid service were universally enforced. And this 
may not guarantee good or properly qualified members to the Municipal 
Council, t 

Balancing between the relative advantages and disadvantages of honorary 
and paid service for the Municipal Council, we are inclined to think that if pay¬ 
ment for such services is not excessive, perhaps it may succeed better in securing 
just the right kind of municipal councillor than a gratuitous demand for time and 
energy in public service would be able to secure. 


We may also note in this connection the place of compulsion in securing 
really qualified members for Municipal bodies. As a rule, compulsion does not 
procure willingness in an equal degree. Wliere civic enthusiasm is great, there 
would be no need to adopt the principle of compulsion: though strangely, 


GonJtinmd from previous page 

“ To be designated a member of one of these local committees for the relief of the 
poor is regarded as a mark of respect and is esteemed a substantial honour. It shows 
that a man has good standing with his neighbours. No one would dream of refusing 
to serve on such a committee. Moreover, the acceptance of the trust is obligatory, 
refusal carrying with it the penalty of increased taxes, and, under certain circum¬ 
stances a suspension of civil and })olitical privileges. Op. Cit. p. 366. 

* In New York members of the municipal council receive $ 2000 per annum, and the 
President gets $ 5000. In Cincinnati, each councillor receives S 10 dollars for each session he 
is present at; New Orleans allows $ 20 for each regular monthly meeting. 

t In those countries like Prance, for example, where municipal councillors do not meet 
frequently, bnt have long sittings whenever they meet, this remark would of course not apply, 
t The Administratbn Reports of the several municipalities do not give any details as to 
the professions or occupations, or other sources of livelihood of the councillors, and therefore 
it is difficult to give a concrete idea ^s to the class of people usually constituting the councils. 
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Germany, wliicli is tlie land par excellence of great civic enthusiasm? is also the 
land where they have in some form adopted the principle of compidsioii to secure 
the right type of men for Municipal service. Ordinarily, compulsion is employ¬ 
ed not directly but rather indirectly by disqualification being created against 
those, who, being required to take up some Municipal olfice and duly qualified 
have refused to’do so. Such a disqualification may be justified on the ground 
of an affront to tlie city. On the whole, however, for the proper constitution of 
Municipal councils, wo must rather look to the principle of voluntary service 
tlian to any element of compulsion. 

Meetings of We may also notice, in this connection, the relative advantages of trans- 

tlie council. , , . . . . - <=> . 

acting business m the Municip>al Council by regular meetings at stated intervals 
weekly or bi-weekly as the case may be, or by continuous sessions of fairly 
long duration at intervals in the course of the year. The latter method is most 
preeminently followed in France. There the council meets four times iu the 
year,—in May, August, November and February. Ordinarily the session is not to 
last for more than a fortnight, but in the case of the session called to di a nnga 
the Municipal Budget, the session may extend to not more than six weeks. There 
are, besides, special sessions called by the Prefect or the Mayor; and their 
duration will be determined by the nature of the business to be transacted. In 
other European countries, however, the council meets far more frequently, and 
is thus able to cope with its work far more effectively than in France. Says 
Dr. Munro:— 

“In Germany, England and the United States, the city council 
meets at frequent intervals,—weekly, fortnightly or monthly,—and 
only for a single afternoon or evening at a time, a practice which has its 
advantage in permitting urgent matters to be brought promptly before 
the council and thus obviating the necessity of deputing its regular func¬ 
tions to any standing committee or subordinate body. In France, the 
council meets much less frequently; hence, when it does convene, it 
finds so many matters waiting for consideration that in the larger cities 
it usually has to prolong its sessions over several days. The result of 
this system of holding council • meetings is that business unless it be 
urgent, must often wait the next quarterly sederunt, a delay which is 
sometimes a great inconvenience. Moreover the practice has undoub¬ 
tedly brought about the transfer to the mayor and adjoints of many 
routine functions which, if the council were in the habit of meetin® fre¬ 
quently, would probably be dealt with by that body or by one of its 
committees.” 

Shir! iini fro- this experience tends to show that regular sessions will mean a much 

aHniv nnuu'uiM more expeditious dispatch of municij)al business and a more continued atteu- 
to municipal work, though, of course it will also mean a greater drain 
upon the time of the councillors. On the other hand, continued sessions, but 
at long intervals, may mean a neglect of municipal business through sheer 
overcrowding of items to be dealt with, though it might be more convenient 
to the members and be a less severe tax upon *their tima. 
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JIL—Civic Enthusiasm and Civic Ambitions. 

As already remarked, the growth of civic enthusiasm proportionate to the 
possibilities of civic ambition has yet to be achieved in this country. The claim 
of the city upon the affections of its inhabitants, and therefore upon their interest 
and energy in the discharge of civic duties, is still very slender, owing to the very 
restricted scope of the functions ordinarily discharged in India by a Municipality. 

As we shall see in the study which follows of the Municipal functions in India, 
there is room, even within the existing provisions, for an expansion of the cwic 
functions and alteration of civic ideals which should call for the utmost enthu¬ 
siasm of the civic population. And where these functions are incapable of expan¬ 
sion within the existing provisions of the laws governing the Municipalities, it 
is nowadays not absolutely impossible to hope that specific legislative enactments 
may be passed to broaden the basis of Municipal functions and activities, with a 
view the more directly to interest the civic population.* But this depends upon the 
realization of the possibilities of Municipal work and its utility in the ordinary 
amenities, of daily life; and this realization is yet non-existent, relatively speaking, 
amongst the leaders of the people. The larger sphere, the more impressive stage, 
of the national or provincial government has hitherto so successfully imposed upon 
the imagination of the spokesmen of modern India, that these vital problems of daily 
life have not yet come within the purview of their political consciousness. And 
if the foremost leaders of the people continue to be unconscious of the importance 
of civic fimctions and civic activities, it is not at all surprising that the rank and 
file of the people at large should be ignorant and apathetic; and therefore the 
range of Municipal activities and the sphere of civic enthusiasm should seem to 
be, extremely restricted in India. 

It is not merely the ignorance, indiSerence, or apathy of the people that must o J 

be held responsible for the relatively restricted scope of civic ambitions in this ve^nJnent! 
country. There is a tendency in the central and provincial government to keep 
away from the city authorities and their jurisdiction those departments or bran¬ 
ches of civic work which may call forth their most pertinent interest. The Bombay 
Municipal Corporation, for example, is claimed to be, and not unjustly, the most 
advanced democratic body in India; and yet when the Government of Bombay 
felt the necessity for the extension of the city, it entrusted the task of that deve¬ 
lopment to a specially instituted Government Development Directorate, presided 
over by a high Executive Officer, not responsible to the ordinary machinery of the 
Local Government itself, on its popular side at least; and unconnected absolutely 
with the Municipal organization. The activities of the Development Directorate 
of the Bombay Government are essentially those, which, frima facie, ought to 
have come within the scope of the Municipal Corporation. The exclusion from 
this work of the Municipality Snplies a distrust of that body, and a usurpation 
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o£ their authority, which cannot but tend to demoralize jit and render it 
apathetic. Similarly, too, we might instance the case of the Port Trusts in the 
principal ports of India, which are also the leading Municipalities viz. Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras and Karachi. These ports on* their harbour'side are placed 
within the jurisdiction of special authorities, called the Port Trusts, and removed 
as such—^from the jurisdiction either of the Local Municipality or even of the Local 
Government. The existence of two co-ordinate bodies mutually independent, 
and exclusive, and dealing with more or less the same local area, is bound to afEect 
th^ morale of either. And when, as in the case of these Port Trusts, one of these 
bodies affected is a predominantly official body, and the other a popular one, the 
want of harmony becomes complete and absolute. The inevitable result of 
such development would be the constricting and restricting of the growth of 
civic enthusiasm that would necessarily impede the progress of the Municipalities, 
and so hinder the growth of real self-government. 



CHAPTER V, 


CONSTITUTION. 


A. MEMBBESHIP. 

I.—General considerations determining the strength of the municipal council. 

A survey of the constitution and composition of the municipal councils in the 
principal countries of the world discloses no definite and intelligible principle at 
work in determining the strength of the municipal council. The total member¬ 
ship varies from 9 in Boston to 400 in Buda-Pesth the capital city of Hungary 


Name of Town. 



Population.* 

No. of mem¬ 
bers in the 
municipal 
oouncu. 

Payment to 
the chief Mu- 
nicix>al execu¬ 
tive officer. 

Germany, 

Berlin 



2,071,200 

144 

£ 2,000 

Munich 



696,500 

60 

„ 1,000* 

Leipzig 



589,900 

72 

,, # 1,260 

Cologne 



616,600 

45 

„ 1,500 

Breslau 



612,100 

102 

„ 1,600 

Erankfort-on-Main 



414,600 

71 

„ 1,800 

Dusseldorf .. 



368,700 

68 

„ 1,660 

Nuienburg . • 



333,100 

60 

„ 1,360 

Hanover 



302,400 

36 

„ 1,200 

Essen 



294,700 

62 

„ 1,360 

Qrecit Britain, 
Birmingham 



N.B. Census of 1921. 
919,438 

120 

Mayor 
£ 2,000 

Bolton 



178,683 

96 

600 

Bradford . • 



291,100 

84 


Glasgow 



1,034,174 

113 


Manchester 



730,307 , 

140 

„ 2,000 

Leeds 



466,700 

68 

„ 2,000 

Sheffield 



619,239 

64 

„ 1,000 

Bristol 



381,700 

92 

„ 1,000 Gns 

Liverpool .. 



803,118 

148 

„ 2,000 

London . • .. 




124 

„ 10,000 

America 

New York .. 



. 6,620,048 

79 

$ 15,000 

Chicago 

.. 

. . 

2,701,705 

70 

„ 7000 

Baltimore . • 

• . 

. • 

733,826 

32 

„ 5,000 

India 

Calcutta 



Census 1921 
1,327,547 

90 

Bs. 1,600 

Bombay 

., 

., 

1,176,914 

106 

„ 3,000 

Madras 


,, 

626,911 

50 

„ 2,500 

Rangoon .. 

.« 

.« 

341,962 

34 

„ 3,565 

Lahore 

, , 

., 

281,781 

32 

s» 

Ahmedabad 

,, 

,. 

274,007 

60 

„ 1,200 

Lucknow .. 


•« 

240,666 

35 

*9 

Bangalore 

Karachi 



201,691 

54 


Poona 

•. 

. • 

214,796 

39 



* These figuies for the German Towns are from Dawson's Municipal Life and Government 
in Germany, with the exception of the salary of the Mayor in Munich which is ^from Howe’-s 
European cities at work. 

TUese from Donald’s Mun^ipal Year Book. 
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An analysis of the constitution of the municipal councils in this country also 
discloses the same want of a definite, intelligible, principle in determining the 
strength of each council. To an uncritical or undisoriminating mind, this posi¬ 
tion would be explained only by the dead hand of historical tradition; or the 
ad hoc methods of solving each specific problem, so dear to the heart of the 
overwrought bureaucrat, .who, professing to be an expert in every department, 
is unwilling to confess his ignorance in any single branch of administrative require¬ 
ments ; and therefore confounds what is with what should he. 

iI.—-Principal Bases for Determining the Strength of the Council. 

Bases f o r We can however conceive of three possible bases for determining the strength 
membership. ^ 

and distributing the membership of a council. They are:— 

(1) The population within the city; 

(2) The functions a Municipality undertakes to discharge, and 

(3) The organisation for the transaction of the Municipal business. 

But these bases however, hardly help to solve the problem, “what should be 
the precise strength of a Municipal council,” for that depends on various other 
factors too numerous to be described here. But given the strength, the question 
that next confronts us is; how best to secure effective representation of the civic 
population in the city’s paxliament, and how best to reconcile the mutually 
conflicting claims of classes and interests. The plain unvarnished basis of 
membership according to population can hardly suf&ce for the purpose. 

In France. In France, they have attempted to solve the problem of Municipal Council 
membership by laying down general principles in a comprehensive code of legis¬ 
lation for the constitution, functions and powers of the Municipalities, or commu¬ 
nes as they are called in that country. 

“The size of the French municipal council depends roughly upon 
the population of the municipality, and ranges from ten to thirty-six 
members. Communes with populations below 500 have ten councillors; 
in the larger municipalities, the number increases according to a'graduated 
scale, until in cities of 60,000 or over the council has thirty-six members. 
All cities above this figure in population have uniformly thirty-six coun¬ 
cillors-, with the single exception of Lyons, which has fifty-four. Save 
Paris and Lyons, therefore, all the larger cities of France have councils 
of uniform size,—^a size, it may be noted, which is somewhat smaller 
than that of the municipal council in Germany, England, or the United 
States.”* 

* Members of the council are elected for a four-year term, and there is no provision for 
a partial renewal. The election usually takes place by scrutvii, <fc lUte, or on a general ticket 
for the whole municipality; but in a city of more than 10,000 population a division into 
electoral districts or wards may be made. Since, however, each ward must elect no less 
than four councillors, there may not be more than nine wards or electoral districts even in the 
lai^st cities. 

See Munio Op. CSt. Page. 17. 



Paris tas had an exceptional treatment ever since 1848, and has a municipal 
council consisting of 80 mena.bers for a city of 3 million souls. 

The division of a city into wards or municipal districts, the assignment to each ModiBcationf# 
district of a single member or a group of members; the provision of special repre¬ 
sentation by the agencies of api)ointmcnt by an outside authority or Co-optioit 
by the council itself; the institution of cumulative vote or the transferred vote 
or proportional representation, each with a view to secure as effective a re¬ 
presentation ^s possible of all nainorities and majorities of voters;—these are all 
intended and even developed with a view to make the professed basis of popula¬ 
tion correspond in fact to the actual representation. In cities, where, as in some 
places in America, huge blocks of civic population are excluded from the actual 

exercise of the right to vote e.g, the negro element in the^ Southern States,_the 

basis of population can be said to be effective in name only. Again, the exis¬ 
tence of special interests, which would not ordinarily be represented in the city 
council by the population basis on territorial distribution, would also render in¬ 
effective in practice the basis of population; and demand modifications which will 
only add to the complications of the practice, 

HI.—The Population Basis in Practice. 

Let us briefly note, in passing, the nature and effects of some of the expedients 
enumerated above. 

1. The simplest method of seeming complete representation equally of all 
sections .of the population in a city is to divide the city into municipal districts.*^ 


* Ward distribution in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras. 


B.—Special Constituencies. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce Non-territorial. Six 

Calcutta Trade Association. Non-territorial. Bour 

Calcutta Port Commissioners. Non-TerritoriaL Two. 

The number of voters in all the Mahomedan Constituencies was 9i99 and in the Non- 
Mahomedan Constituencies it was 61023 in 1923. 

Division 
of the 
Madras 
City. 

Madras. 
No. of 
Voters. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Bombay. Popula- No, of 

Wards of the city tion roprosen- 
of Bombay- TotaL tatives 

People 
reprosen 
ted per 
number. 

Number 
- Voting 
at last 
election. 

Total Nu» 
of Voters 
in each 
Ward. 




Bombay Oily 1,173,914 




1 

970 

20,891 

A Waid 74,410 12 

6,203 

4,512 

8,204 

2 

731 

16,899 





8 

730 

23,777 





4 

698 

16,640 





5 

523 

7,288 





6 

1,129 

14,351 





Fort 


1,280 





7 

1,088 

13,055 

B Ward 129,573 16 

8.098 

no contest 

11,942 

8 

539 

6,117 





9 

730 

15,820 





10 

1,178 

10,628 





11 

666 

7,460 





12 

915 

17,675 



' 
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European 

Practice. 


These districts may either be made into Single Member constituencies^ of 
which Madras is the best example among the Presidency Towns,- with its thirty 
divisions, each returning a single member to the city council; or they may be made 
into electoral units for returning a number of members from each such unit as 
in Bombay or Calcutta. Thus Calcutta is divided into 32 wards, of which 11 
return one member each, 14 two each, 5 three each, and 2 four each according 
to the population of the districts concerned. Wards No. 9, 10, 19, 20, 21, 24, 
25,28,29 and 32 have each a seat reserved for the Mahomedan community, whereas 
wards No. 8 and 26 have each two seats reserved for the same community out 
of a total of four. Ward No. 19 is a purely Mahomedan seat. Thus Calcutta is 
unique in its provision for special seats for its Mahomedan population. Out of 
62 councillors elected 14 or 23%. are thus Mahomedans. The number of voters 
in the Mahomedan constituencies aggregates 9,499, or 18% as compared with 
61,023 of the non-Mahomedan constituencies. Rangoon is similarly divided 
. into 5 wards or rather constituencies. It is interesting to note that of the total 
numbers of registered voters in that city, only 14% belong to the Burmese and 
the allied communities, the rest being Europeans, Mahomedans or Hindus. , 

The Council may be renewed partially every year by the device of propor¬ 
tionate retirement each year of a given percentage of the councillors, as in Madras, 
which is unique in this regard, or there may be a wholesale general election every 
3 or 6 years as the case may be. In European countries, notably in Prance, Italy, 
England and Germany, the municipal districts usually return a group of members 
each to the municipal council; whereas in America they favour the single member 
constituency plan. The actual formation of these municipal electoral districts 


{Continwd from previous page*) 


13 

786 

17,272 C Ward 

1,98,384 

16 

12,399 

4,469 

18,544 

14 

421 

2,664 



13 

1,092 

17,644 






16 

1,011 

29,459 






17 

820 

24,021 






18 

1,244 

20,299 






19 

879 

19,627 






21 

633 

18,540 






22 

777 

21,222 D Ward 

1,76,029 

10 

17,603 

6,827 

17,252 

23 

1,120 

23,790 



24 

867 

24,195 






25 

538 

13,277 






26 

666 

16,506 






27 

551 

15,254 






28 

345 

18,631 






29 

666 

21,315 E Ward 

2,76,149 

10 

27,695 

3,685 

9,718 

30 

836 

17,868 





E Ward 

1,45,285 

6 

24,212 

2,488 

16,133 



G Ward 

119,790 

6 

27,986 

2,707 

6,278 



Harbour Islands. 

213 







Railway Platforms 

6,060 







Floating Population. 

26,155 







Unknown 

6,704 






OO l«tn 
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may be left to the municipal authority itself, with or without the concuiience 
of the central authority; or be determined for that end by some general laws pas¬ 
sed by an outside authority. As an agency in securing proper representation, 
the single member constituency plan seems to be unexceptionable. It helps to 
secure the due representation of minorities which may be ignored under the group 
system. This latter device may also ignore the differences in localities within the 
city, which, in the great industrial cities of to-day, are extremely important; 
since they denote differences in wealth, differences in taste, differences in demands 
for civic amenities, and even civic ideals.* It may bo, that even under the single 
membership district system, a single i)arty may be able to secure all the seats— 
as happened in New York in the elections in 1892, when the entire city council 
was elected by 160,000 votes, whereas a minority vote of nearly 100,000 got no 
representation at all. But as a general rule, and without the most intense party 
organisation and propaganda, the single district plan does secure proper repre¬ 
sentation of minorities. In India, as shown above, some of the most important 
municipalities follow the principle of election of a given number of members by 
municipal wards each returning several members. * 


Where the single membership district system fails in seeming proper repie- otiier Devices 
sentation to minorities, other devices have to be adopted. The most important tiveaess. 
of these are: limited voting, cumulative voting and proportional representation. 

Under the first, a voter is not permitted to vote for all places which have to be 
filled in at the election: but is required to vote only m a certain proportion,—for 
example four-fifths in Italy. Boston and New York have given it a trial. But 
in general the plan has been abandoned as being unsuitable to seem'e the end in 
view. The second method of Cumulative Voting is far more popular. It con¬ 
sists in giving the voter as many votes as there are seats to be filled, and allowing 
him to lay out his votes between the several candidates as be thinks proper^ 

Party organisation and discipline must be fairly strong if a proper distribution of 

* The following figures relating to the polling at the last general election in Rangoon may 
be of interest 


Community & Ward. 


Bnropean and allied community 
Bubmbsb Aim Allied Oommtjeitx.-^ 
Botataung Ward 
Theinbyu Ward 

Hindu and Allied Community.— 
Bast Rangoon Ward .. 

MuSSALMAN CoMMOlSffTY.— 

Bast Rangoon Ward .. 


Regis¬ 

tered. 

Voters. 

Votes 

recorded. 

Highest 
number 
gained by 
any can¬ 
didate. 

Lowest 
number 
recorded 
for any 
candidate. 

2,889 

1,729 

U12, 

226 

820 

318 

258 

101 

732 

237 

189 

46 

3,282 

1,956 

1,232 

48 


2,539 


877 


679 


195 
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votes -is to be secured in this method; but, if the safeguard is adopted of prohi¬ 
biting the elector from accumulating his votes on any candidate beyond a certain 
number, and within municipal electoral units returning no more than 3 or^S 
members, the danger of a minority of votes electing a majority of candidates may 
be avoided. 


IV.—Proportional Representation. 

Harf-System. Perhaps the best method of securing proper representation of minorities is 
to be found in the so called system of Proportional Representation. The govern¬ 
ing idea of this system is : so to constitute legislative bodies and lay out their seats 
as to secure representation of all the several different groups or interests in the 
community. The purpose of proportional representation is to enable each con¬ 
siderable group of voters in the community, if they so desire, to secure represen¬ 
tation in the body to be elected. The two well-known plans by which this system 
is given effect to arc known as the “Hare’’ system and the ‘^List” system. And 
of these, again, the former is regarded to be mithematically the more exact one, 
but its unavoidable complexity has prevented its extensive adoption. Under 
the “Hare” system, then, municipal councils are elected cn Hoc by a general 
ticket. The names of the candidates, however nominated, are arranged in a single 
column with or without their representative party label. Besides each name 
is a square for the voter to put his mark in; and by putting down the figure 1, 
2, 3, etc. ill this square the voter indicates in the case of each candidate whether 
that candidate would be his first choice, second choice, or third expressing as many 
as he likes. Before counting the votes, the electoral quota or the smallest number 
of votes that whl suffice to elect a candidate—is determined. Every candidate 
who secures his first choice votes equal in number to this quota is then declared 
elected; and candidates who stand the last in regard to first votes are dropped 
from the count as hopeless. Then the first choice surplus votes for the several 
candidates just declared elected and the votes showing first choice for the candi¬ 
dates just dropped, are transferred to other candidates in accordance with the 
second choice expressed thereon. These transferred votes are added to the first 
choice votes of the candidates to whom they were transferred. The same process 
then is applied to the candidates of the second choice, and every one securing in 
the second choice the electoral quota is declared elected, while those standing 
last in the second choice are dropped. This process is carried on until a sufficient 
number of persons have secured votes equal to the quota to fill the whole number 
of places on the municipal council. 

List system. Under the “List” system the voter is confined to the candidates nominated, 
is required generally to vote en hloc for a party. The total number of votefr 
cast is divided by the total number of persons to be elected and the result is called 
the-electoral quotient. Tlie votes for each party are divided by the electoral 
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quotient, and the result will be the number of candidates declared to be elected by 
each party. The final choice in the list of each party is made according to the 
oider in tho party list,’’* 

These several expedients, however, are adopted chiefly to secure adequate 
representation of civic minorities. As we have already stated before, they do v 
not help, and are not intended to solve the puzzle : What should be the j)rccise 
strength of a Municipal Council. Given that strength, it is right and proper 
that such devices be resorted to td make representation real for all interests. But 
how to determine the first que^Stion remains still a difficultv. As a working l>asis 
for distributing membership, the population figure may be accepted. But where 
the voting strength depends upon requirements of property, status, or tax- 
payments, the anomaly of the voting power not corresponding at all to the 
population basis will be difficult to avoid. 

In the German Empire before the War, the three class system of voting applied The Three- 
even to the Municipal elections, and gave a wholly disproportionate represents- a irmany. 
tion to the propertied classes. 

“Under this arrangement, an insignificant number of persons elect 
one-third of the city council, while a small minority elects two-thirds 
of it. The first class rarely consists of more than 3 per cent, of the total 
number of voters, while the first and second classes combined range from 
fO to 20 per cent of the total. In Essen, where the Frederick Krupp 
Steel Works are located, there were in 1900 only 3 electors in the first 
class, with 401 in the second. There 3 men elected one-third of the coun¬ 
cil, while 404 out of the nearly 20,000 electors chose two-thirds of the 
members. 

It is clear, then, that by itself, population as a basis for determining and 
distributing the strength of a Municipal Council is neither sufficient nor satisfac¬ 
tory. We must think of other means to solve the problem. 

B. V.—Functions as a Basis. 

A second basis for the determining and distributing of council m^ral^ership doTermin^nt S? 
of the municipalities may be found, as already stated above, in the functions a strensjtb. 
municipality undertakes to discharge. The conception of the proper scope of the 

*The anomaly of the Single District system has been very well brou^t out at the General 
Election of 1924 for the British Parliament. With an actual majority of votes in the electorate, 
the two progressive parties of Labour and Liberalism, are actuafly in a minority in the Parlia¬ 
ment. Labour gained a million votes, and still lost 50 seats. According to the votes the 
Labour party ought to have about 195 seats as against their actual strength of less than 150; 
and the Literals 110 instead of 50 they now hold. Proportional Representation is accordingly 
strongly advocated to correct these anomalies. Were it not for a mistaken and misguided 
emphasis on communal sentiment in India, we would as strongly press for a .sj^stem of Pro¬ 
portional Representation in our national. Provincial and Local Assemblies, as lihcly the most 
suitably to secure representation ®f minorities. 
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municipal government and its functions is by no means identical in every com¬ 
munity. But in countries where the ideas about the proper functions of muni¬ 
cipalities are more or less the same, it may reasonably be asserted that the nunj^ 
ber and variety of these functions may have some bearing upon the actual size 
of the municipal council. It is true indeed that ik the specialized departments 
of municipal administration, the unprofessional service of the average municipal 
councillor will he of very little help in any but a supervising or controlling capa¬ 
city. In the actual task of technfeal administration in these specialized depart¬ 
ments, the council and the corporation necessarily will have to employ technical 
experts to work under the general supervision and control of the council, its pre¬ 
sident or its committees as the case may be. And, to the extent that the actual 
discharge of specific functions is delegated to specially appoiated officers, the num¬ 
ber and variety of functions ordinarily discharged by the municipality will have 
no bearing upon the strength of the council. But even assuming that the council 
makes the necessary delegation to technical experts in charge of the specialized 
departments of municipal service, the control and supervision of the municipal 
council will vary in efficiency according as the strength of the council is equal to 
coping with the complex and varied task. Whether they adopt the system of 
each single member being placed in the responsible charge of each department in 
the municipal administration, as they do under the Commission form of govern¬ 
ment in American cities, or whether they follow the plan of supervising the, task 
of actual administration, the strength of the council will have to bear some definite 
proportions, some conclusive relation to the number and nature of the functions 
discharged by the council. In fact the shortcomings of election under the undi¬ 
luted basis of population could to a large extent be corrected satisfactorily by the 
simultaneous adoption of the functional basis as a guide or standard for correc¬ 
tion. 


nite^chwaetl?' Other hand, functions are necessarily indefinite and often changing. 

Civic needs are by no means fixed ; and the functions of the municipality expand 
or alter according to the expansion and alteration in the civic needs. Moreover, 
as between these the several needs may have at difierent times varying importance 
in the life of a municipality, in the life of the city’s population. Thus, for example, 
the department of public health, which, in ordinary times, may not attract any 
very great interest,—may suddenly assume overwhelming dimensions when a 
great epidemic breaks out as in the Influenza Epidemic in 1918-1919. Of course, 
we cannot expect to reconstitute all at once the municipal council to meet such 
specific emergencies of a temporary character. The illustration will however suffice 
to show how indefinite and unreliable is the basis of functions as a guide and 
standard for the determination of the total strength of a municipal council; and 
we must certainly pronounce in favour of population as being at once the simpler 
and more effective basis. Such crudities and angularities as there may bo in 'this 
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basis of population are capable of correction and remedy as we have already shown. 
The basis of functions, however, if adopted exclusively, will admit of no such 
sat^factory correction,, and will quite likely expose the Municipal Council to 
becoming merely a tool in the hands of an oligarchy. The safest methods there¬ 
fore, might be the simultaneous adoption of the two bases, each as a corrective 
of the other, and each with modifications suggested by experience. 

C. VI.-—Organisation for Work and the Size of the Council. 

A third basis for determining the total strength of a municipal council may be ^ 
found in the organisation and procedure of the corporation. If the Council i® 
organised or composed so as to work through Committees, its strength will neces¬ 
sarily be different, from what it would be if the council were organised so that 
each member might want or be allowed to take a direct personal share in the tasH 
of administration and be prepared to assume the necessary responsibility in con¬ 
sequence. In another connection we have already contrasted the council with the 
commission form of government, and showed how the total strength of the munici¬ 
pal governing authority could be reduced to 5, 3, or even a single solitary city 
autocrat, if the ideal of civic life thinks more of concentration of authority and 
responsibility for the development of ejficiency in the city administration, than 
of representativeness in the city council. Here we need only point out that the 
civic organisation is itself conditioned by the ideals of civic life; and so its in¬ 
fluence in determining the total strength of the municipal Council can be indirect 
only. It will be a good help for the modification of defects creeping up in the 
two previously noted bases; but would be utterly useless by itself. 

VII.—Some correctives of the Elective Principle. 

We have dwelt at length upon the bases that should determine the strength 
of a Municipal Council as well as distribute its members in order to have as clear 
an insight into the functioning of real Self-Government as possible. Each of these 
would, by itself, hardly suffice to solve the complex problem of municipal mem¬ 
bership, and we are driven to adopt various devices to achieve our aim more fully. 
The most important of these devices is that of Co»option- But co-option in 
Municipal Councils must not be such as to outbalance the elected element in the 
Council proper; for that would really defeat the main purpose of civic demo¬ 
cracy, assuming, of course, that democracy is the proper form of civic government. 
Co-option is therefore, not to be regarded as a corrective of election in the sense 
of providing a greater degree of representativeness than Election does. Con¬ 
sidered as such, it would involve or imply a distrust of the people, the local 
Sovereign,—which would be as unjustified as it is . unnecessary. The only 
excuse of co-option is its help in securing representation of elements which would 
otherwise be liable to be ’ ignored,—and which would still be important and 
necessary to be represented on the civic council. Co-option, it must never be for¬ 
gotten, is a form of double election Its utility will be doubled only, if the 


Organisation 
id Strength. 


Co-option. 
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representatives of the people are elected on the widest possible democratic 
< basis, and are required to co-opt on definite principles, previously laid down, 
to guide tliem in such co-option. In India, the only Municipality which has 
begun giving considerable^ efiect to the principle of co-option is. the Municipal 
, Corporation of Bombay, Ten out of a total strength of lOfi is neither a negligible 
nor an out-balancing element.* Such an expedient is interesting rather as a 
guide to future reforms than as a complete corrective in itself. 

Government Another corrective of the vagaries of election, if employed- rightly, may 
domination, found in the principle of Nomination by the Government to Municipal bodies. 

Government may justly be considered to be the guardian of the entire commu¬ 
nity rural as well as urban and it is expected that it will make use of the right 
of nomination to appoint to council representatives of those communities which 
have not found a seat in the city’s Parliament. Besides, Government is able 
to take a far more comprehensive view of any particular policy or project, to be 
forwarded by a civic corporation, than that corporation itself is able to do. On 
this basis, the persons nominated by Government as members may be regarded 
in the light of so many experts, to bring before the Municipality a point of 
view which ordinarily would not occur to that body; and as such, the presence 
of the government nominees may be justified, as a necessary and even benefi¬ 
cial expedient for the more effective and efficient regulation of civic government. 
It is a deplorable fact, however, that the principle of nomination, as at present' 
employed, fails to satisfy this ideal. At the present day the only excuse for the 
retention of this element is its ability to provide.for a safeguard of the interests 
of government vis-a-vis the Municipality. With the extension of the principle 
of co-option, as noticed above, the justification of nomination as a safeguard 
for the representation of the specified minorities will weaken if not disappear 
altogether eventually. To-day and in the future, therefore, tlie only plea at all 
tenable for the continued presence of Government nominees on the Municipal 
councils is and will be the necessity to provide for some sort of link between 
the Government and a Municipality. 

Disadvantages Again, we notice in Government nominees an unavoidable tendency* to be 
of Nominatton. ^^jy^ed as a sort of an indirect control of the Municipal organisation by the 
provincial government. We shall examine more fully in a later chapter the 
justice and necessity of providing some form of control over the municipalities 
in the shape of the influence of the Local or Central Government. But here we 
must observe, that in any event such a use of Government nominees would con¬ 
stitute a breach or an invasion of the principle of civic democracy, which must 

♦ Rangoon has an element of co-option, as also several municipalities in Bengal, 
t At the time of the passage through the Bombay Legislative Council of the present Act 
relating to the Municipality of Bombay, the Minister in charge of the Bill said: “ If any 
of the communities are not returned by election. Government have retained a certain number 
of seats for nomination, and I am sure the claims of those communities which are not returned 
by election ^1 be considered.” cp. Bombay Legislative CjunoU Debates Vol. 6.1922, p. 87, 
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be considered to be the ^^asis and foundation of local self-government. This 
will be an unqualified evil; and could bo mitigated only if government nominees 
are permitted, encouraged or instructed always to vote according to their con¬ 
science and judgment on each question coming before the Municipality, and not 
according to orders or instructions received from Government. The latter 
practice must be specifically discouraged if conflict of interests between the 
Government and the local bodies is not to develop into a most sinister sentiment 
injurious alike to the Government as well as the local bodies. 

In passing, we may point out that the existence of any element of govern- peculiarity 
ment nomination in the general body of a Munici2)al council is peculiar to India 
only amongst the civilized countries of the world. .An elficial element may no 
doubt be found in the Executives of the Municipal bodies, as in several continen¬ 
tal countries; an official control in a variety of forms may also be justly provid¬ 
ed for the more efiectivc and* efficient working of Municipal organisations. 

But in the Municipal council proper, in the law-making authority of the Muni¬ 
cipality, there is not ordinarily any need of an official element, w’hich is accord¬ 
ingly dispensed with in those other countries, and the retention of which in India 
suggests an explanation not quite in conformity with the. real development of 
Municipal Democracy. 

VIII.—Position in India* 


The strength and composition of tlie Municipalities in India is represented 
in a condensed form in the subjoined tables:— 


Provision. 

No. of 
Munici¬ 
palities. 

Population 

within 

municipal 

limits. 

No. of 
members 
of com¬ 
mittee. 

Classification of 
members. 

Official, non-official 

Madras (excluding 






Madras Citv) 

.. 80 

2,501,948 

1,676 

11 

1,665 

Madras Citv.. 

.. 1 

526,911 

50 



Bombay (Excluding 






Bombay City) 

.. 157 

2,682,03U 

2,476 

335 

2,141 

Bombay Citv. 

1 

1,175,914 

106 



Bengal (Excluding Calcutta) 116 

2,164,170 

1,606 

144 

1,462 

Calcutta 

., 1 

907,851 

90 



United Provinces .. 

.. 85 

2,920,145 

1,073 

75 

998 

Punjab 

.. 102 

1,784,098 

1,205 

199 

1,006 

Burma (Excluding Rangoon) 47 

738.738 

639 

69 

570 

Rangoon 

.. 1 

338,065 

34 



Bihar & Orissa 

.. 58 

1,190,854 

820 

124 

696 

Central Provinces & Berar 60 

989,487 

847 

132 

715 

Assam 

.. 25 

167,377 

252 

48 

204 

N. W. Frontier Province 

6 

159,469 

119 

34 

85 

British Baluchistan.. 

.. 1 

2r,220 

25 

6 

19 

Ajmere Merwara .. 

.. 3 

141,672 

54 

8 

46 

Coorg. 

5 

12,076 

59 

21 

38 

Delhi. 

.. 1 

2-16,987 

22 

3 

19 

Bangalore .. 

.. !• 

118,684 

26 

8 

18 
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constfStfon Of figures relative to the numbers in this table do not take account of the 

MunSpaUtiesf changes of the constitution of the principal municipalities. The following 
summary from the ‘‘Law of Municipal Corporations in British India’* by Mr. P. 
D. Ayangar, Page 22, gives the most recent position. 

“In the three principal cities of Bombay, Madras and Kangoon, the 
Municipal Corporation consists of a prescribed number of elected and 
nominated councillors. In Bombay, it consists of 106 Councillors, 76 
elected at ward elections, 1 appointed by the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce, 1 appointed by the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau, 
] appointed’ by the Bombay Mill Owners’ Association, 1 appointed by 
the University Fellows, 16 appointed by Government and 10 co-opted- 
councillors elected and appointed. In Madras it consists of 50 coun¬ 
cillors, 30 elected at divisional elections, 3 elected by the Madras Trades’ 
Association, 2 elected by the South Indian Chamber of Commerce, 3 
elected or appointed by such other associations or corporate bodies as 
the Governor-in-CouncU may by notification direct and nine appointed 
by the Local Government. In Kangoon, there is a similar provision. 
In the said three cities, the Councillors elect their President and the Com¬ 
missioner who is the Chief Executive Officer is appointed by Government. 

In Calcutta, the Corporation consists of 85 Councillors, 63 elected 
at ward elections, 6 elected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 4 by 
Calcutta Trades’Association, 2 by the Commissioners for the Port of Cal¬ 
cutta and 10 appointed by Government. In addition, 6 aldermen are 
also elected by the Councillors in the manner provided in Sec. 9 of the 
Act. Provision is also made for the election at the first ? of each year 
of two of their number to be Mayor and Deputy Mayor for the City. 
It also appoints the Chief Executive Officer etc. as already stated, so 
that the whole Municipal administration is completely under the control 
of the corporation. 

In the inofiusil, the Municipalities consist of elected and nominated 
councillors, the total number of councillors, the proportion of the elected 
and the nominated councillors and such other details being left to be 
regulated by statute and by rules made by the several Local Govern¬ 
ments, the principle of election being recognized to the widest possible 
extent.” . 

The constittt- In Rangoon, the former Municipal Committee of 25 members has been replac- 
tion of Ran- 

nfton, ed by a body called The Municipal Corporation of the City of Rangoon” or shortly 

“The Corporation” consisting of 34 members, of whom ten are elected by the Bur¬ 
mese community including the other indigenous races, the Karrens, the Arakanese, 
the Shans ; five are elected by the European and Anglo-Indian communities, with 
whom are included British colonials, Armenians, Jews and Parsis ; four “are elected 
by the Mussulman or Mahomedan community; four by the Hindu community, 
with whom are included other non-Indian races except the Mahomedans; two 
are elected by the Chinese community; one each for the Commissioner for the 
Port of Rangoon, the Burma Chamber of Commerce^ the Rangoon Trades Asso¬ 
ciation, and the Trustees of the Rangoon Development Trust.. . The remaining 
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five members are apjDointefl by the Local Government. The city is divided into 
5 wards. By the Act the Corporation is set up as the principal municipal autho¬ 
rity with subordinate authorities in the Education Board and Standing Commit- 
tees appointed by the Corporation. The Executive, with the Municipal Commis¬ 
sioner at its head, is com]3leteIy subordinate to the Corporation. The one autho¬ 
rity above the Corporation is the Local or Provincial Government, to whom is 
reserved the general power of control over the acts and administration of the 
Corporation. 

A critical examination of those statistics shows the organisation of Municipal 
Government to be founded principally on the basis of population for the distribu¬ 
tion of membership and for the determination of the total strength of the council. 

But, at the same time, it is sought to provide for the representation of special 
interests and classes, institutions and professions, which in the elective element 
returned by the several wards of a city may not be provided for. In every case, 
the local government of each province constituting the municipal bodies retains 
the right of nomination on the Municipal council. The strength of the oflSicial 
element is certainly diminishin g, as shown by the table above ; but the fact that 
officials are usually much more enlightened than the average run of municipal 
councillors, and have a greater facility, in making their views prevail, especially 
in the backward mofussil municipalities, invests the official element with an 
importance far greater than their numbers would warrant. 

Besides the official, nominated element, rapidly dwindling in numbers and special lute- 
importance, there is the element of special interests and classes which mars the 
uniformity and simplicity of the Indian municipal constitutions; but at the same 
time guarantees a hearing to interests and classes, which are presumed to cons¬ 
titute considerable sections of the Municipal government, and as such are consi¬ 
dered entitled to special representation. The Trades’ Councils, the Chambers of 
Commerce, the Universities, the Port Trusts and similar other associations or 
organisations of civic importance being given a special representation on the 
Municipal Council may be justified only in proportion as the representatives of 
these bodies fall in with the general plan of civic development, civic beautification, 
and civic utility. Bombay continues to be still the most advanced democratic 
constitution of a Municipality in India, since almost 75. per cent, of its total 
strength is elected according to the basis of population ; while in Calcutta the 
elected element is about 70 per cent., and in Madras only 60. But tlie electoral 
units are determined and delimited in other Presidency cities much more miiintely 
than in the case of Bombay, and thus approximate more closely to the Single 
District system than Bombay, thereby securing the representativeness of the 
Municipal councils tar more fully than even tlie .sister Municipality of Bombay. 

As a counterpoise, special interests in Bengal, like the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Trades’ Association, have » much larger proportion on the Calcutta MuniciiDal 
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Corporation than in the sister city on the western coast—being 1.0 out of 90, or 
42 if we include-the Port Trust, against 4 only in Bombay out of -106. The official 
element is 16 or 15 per cent in Bombay and 10 or about 11 per cent, in Calcutta. 
But Calcutta has no element of co-option to secure the representation of special 
interests and backward communities, unless we consider the five aldermen elected 
by the councillors in Calcutta to be representatives of these special interests. 
Rightly or wrongly, however, the aldermen are considered to be more dignified 
than the ordinary councillors ; and as such it is not likely that they would be 
representatives of classes or interests omitted in the ordinary elections. 

Actual i)08i- On the whole, then, the actual position in India in Municipal administration 

OJl. . -1 1 1 ft. 

shows considerable efort at securing proper representation of the civic popu¬ 
lation, diluted however in varying degrees by the official element of government 
nominees, and representatives of special interests who may or may not have an 
intimate connection with the actual government of the city. 

IX.—Special problems of civic representation. 

Voters a. n d We have already alluded, to some of the most difficult problems of civic rc- 

opulatiou. . . - _ _ 

presentation m general. In India, these problems are complicated by the 

existence of an intense poverty, and its sister evil of ignorance and illiteracy, which 

exclude a great proportion of the civic population from representa’tion. As we 

shall sec in the chapter dealing with the Franchise, the condition of literacy, or 

some indication of wealth is usually required for the grant of the right to vote. 

This makes it inevitable that a very large number of the city’s population should 

be permanently disenfranchised. Before the passage of the latest Act for the 

municipal reconstitution of Bombay, when property and status qualifications 

reigned supreme, there were only 12,000 voters out of a total population of over 

1,000,000 in the Municipal limits. With a ten-rupee franchise introduced in 

1922, the number of voters has been raised to close upon 90,000.* This works 

out at about 1 voter in every 13 citizens; or taking only the adult population of 

both sexes,—there is no sex bar in Bombay,—it amounts to 1 in every 8. We 

do not include in this the case of that section of the people who habitually re- • 

frain from voting through apathy, indifference or ignorance of their civic rights 

and their civic obligations. These need not be pitied if they go unrepresented,. 

even though among the indifferent and the a]patlietic may be some of the most 

intellectual and the best educated of the city’s people. At the other extreme, 

in India, there is the case of those people, who, though otherwise qualified, may 

still be excluded from representation by the social conventions of the Indian 

people. We refer particularly to the Purdah women, the untouchables, and the 

depressed classes generally. In the most advswiced centres, such as the Presidency 

Towns and the other more important ^lunicipalities like Karachi, C-awnpore or 

* Xhe total as supplied by the Municipal office ijs 88071? presumably for 1923-21. 





AJiniedabad, the prejudices about Purdah or against the untouchables may not 
be so formidable as to exclude voters of this class from their right to vote alto¬ 
gether, or to })reveiit their re]>reseutatives from taking their seat", in the Municii'al 
council. But in the more backward Municipalities the prejudice still continues ; 
and its injustie’e, always great in any event, becomes unpardonably acute and 
distressing, when we find the voters of this class, being otherwise qualified, yet 
excluded by sheer prejudice. It is intolerable that such sections of the people 
should continue to be excluded from the civic rights. Indian Municij)al organisa¬ 
tion and constitution must, ihorofojre, continue to provide special machinery 
for -the effective and adequate representation of such classes. With the promi¬ 
nent exception of the city of Bombay, where tlie principle of co-option has be¬ 
gun to work on a considerable scale in Municipal constitution, and is supposed 
to be given effect to for the sake of such communities as we have mentioned above, 
the existing modifications of the iilain basis of population do not yet provide, 
in any Indian Municipal constitutions, rei^resentation for the classes which would 
otherwise be liable to be excluded by social convention or popular prejudice. 

Representation in Indian MnniciiDalities offers yet another problem in the Minority 
shape of Special Minorities which are important because of their wealth, or ^Qn.'^® 3 >resentation, 
siderahle because of their numbers, but which are liable to be unrepresented 
on the plainest basis of population. The Parsis constitute one such minority 
in the city of Bombay the Mahoniedaiis constitute the other and on a larger 
scale in the rest of India. The former are wealthy enough as a community, and 
educated and enlightened enough also, not to be ordinarily disenfranchised by 
any requirements as to voting qualifications. But their distribution in the 
several divisions of a city may be so disposed as in effect to leave them in a per¬ 
manent minority of voting strength, which would he unable to secure any re- 
I)resentation if the motive force at municipal elections were strictly or largely 
a communal sentiment. C^ommiinal feeling exists no doubt, even in the most 
advanced cities of India ; but we must not on that account exaggerate its in¬ 
fluence or put in a plea for special representation. Besides^ problems of civic 
administration are, generally speaking, of equal importance and common benefit, 
to every section of the civic community; and, therefore, the influence of 
communal sentiment necessarily tends to weaken. wherever sufficient 
consciousness has developed of civic ])atriotism. The task of the Municipal 
Reformer in India, therefore, must be rather to arouse better understanding 
and greater interest in civic affairfe, than stress the claims of specific communities 
for special representation. Still, while we would not advocate in the least 
special provision for the repres<?ntation of minorities like the Parsis in Bombay, 
who would otherwise be qualified and influential enough to secure representation 
by the ordinary channels,—we cannot ignore that theirs is a case which makes 
4 strong argument for the introfluction of the principle of proportional repre- 
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setitatioj] in &ome form even in our civic constitutions* In Bombay, they have 
adopted cumulative voting for this purpose ; and, judging by the results of the 
first municipal election under the new constitution, there is no danger of such 
important minorities being ignored, ^flie Parsis have a membership far in 
excess of their voting strength, though not of their record of civic service, or 
their degree of civic sentiment. 

UoprSentation regards the other minorities, which are numerous enough, but which 

are by poverty or ignorance liable to be disproportionately outweighed in the 
scale of Municipal representation, the case must be admitted to be materially 
different. The inherent mischief of the communal principle in distributing the 
strength of the municipal council is indisputable. On the other hand, the igno¬ 
rance of the claim of such minorities for recognition and representation in the 
civic council may render the legislation aiid the policy of the city much too biassed 
in favour of the classes represented. The remedy must be sought carefully, and 
applied courageously, if w'e would not pervert or subvert the aims of civic 
democracy. It is impossible to trust to Government nominees, or special electo¬ 
rates, to afford such a remedy; for the former might be inclined to exercise their 
powers against the real interests of the community sought to be represented any 
time a particular community loses favour with the Government. Such an even¬ 
tuality will naturally serve to emphasise communal distinctions, so fatal to the 
realization and development of the feeling of civic solidarity indispensable for 
the proper advance of civic self-government. We are, therefore, driven inevit¬ 
ably to the principle of universal suffrage for every adult citizen within the 
, city. But of this more hereafter. 

Experts. The last of the special problems connected mth civic representation that 

we need notice is the case of men with Expert knowledge. Constitutional legisla¬ 
tion in India has provided the several governments with a margin of authority 
for the admission of the expert element in their local legislative councils, every 
time the need becomes indisputable of expert assistance for carrying through 
any particular piece of complex or complicated legislation. In the case of the 
Municipal organisations, the need for expert element becomes still more irresisti¬ 
ble, m the formulation of policy and for its execution. Of course, there will al¬ 
ways be special advisers duly qualified in each technical department of the Muni¬ 
cipality. But these will be municipal servants; and as auch may not unjustly 
be considered in many cases to be interested parties, who cannot be fully qualified 
to advise disinterestedly on the questions affecting the extension and expansion 
or reconstruction of their several departments. The Municipal council as such 
must hove the benefit of its own expert members to advise on the aspects 
of general policy, if not on the specific points in the administration of such 
policy. And such experts may be secured, either by .co-option, or by the reserva¬ 
tion of a certain small proportion of seats to be filled by qualifications different 
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from those required in the case of other members. The special representation, we 
may add, accorded in the Indian Municipal constitutions to Trades’ Councils, 

Chambers of Commerce, Universities or Port Trusts, will not ordinarily secure that 
precise eloincnt^ of export advisers o]) the f^enoral bearing of tinaiieial and other 
administrative considerations, which the Municijial council must duly take into 
account. And we have therefore to fall back on expedients such as co-option or 
special seats reserved, as suggested above. 

X.—Qualifications of Councillors in the Presidency Municipalities. 

The qualifications for n'.embeTship of Municipal councils are determined Basis of Qua- 
according to certain general princiifies. There must first of al] be the necessary 
minimum of civic interest in the candidate for election to the Municipal council; 
and this is provided for by the requirement that no one will be qualified to be 
elected as a councillor unless he or she is entitled to vote at the Municipal elec* 
tion, A curious counterpart to this qualification in the list of disqualifications 
may be noticed here, as confirming the main basis on which voters alone are re¬ 
garded as qualified for membership,- Any Municipal councillor, who is con¬ 
tinuously absent from the meetings of the council for a specified number of meet¬ 
ings, will, generally speaking, be disqualified. And though this disqualification 
is capable of removal, either by rules made under the statute by the local govern¬ 
ments concerned,* or by the Municipal corporation itself—the very fact of the 
recognition of such a disqualification attracts attention to the necessary mini¬ 
mum of civic interest as a condition precedent for election as member to the 
civic council. 

Besides the right to vote, which in itself imay demand certain prescribed positive 
qualifications to be noticed in the next chapter relating to the Municipal Fran- 
chise, the positive qualifications required of the candidates for Municipal Coun- 
cillorship are : that they mnst be persons of sound mind, 21 years of age, and 
registered as voters in the city. In the city of Bombay a woman is allowed to 
be a councillor under section 8 of the Bombay Amendment Act No. VII of 1922; 
but in the other provinces of India, and in the District Municipalities of the 
Bombay Presidency as well, women are excluded from being councillors oven 
though they may be entitled to vote at city electionsr In Madras, we may note, 

Government has nominated women to the Municipal council. 

There are no other positive ^qualifications required of candidates for Muni- ^ Disqnaiiflea* 
oipal councillorship; but a better idea of these qualifications may be obtained 
from a study of the disqualifications for membership provided under the several 
Acts. Section 16 of the Bombay Act gives a fairly general idea of the disqualifica¬ 
tions held to be important in regard to elections for city conncillorships in this 

* This practice prevails in the Ndi’tb Western Provinces, Oudh, Central Provinces, Punjab 
and Burma. 
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country. Generally speaking, the following are amongst the most important 
disqualifications: — 

(1) Unsoundness of mind, 

(2) Sentence by a Court of Law to transportation, imprisonment or whipp¬ 

ing, for an offence punishable with imprisonment, for a term exceed¬ 
ing 6 months, provided that sucli sentence has not been subsequent¬ 
ly reversed or quashed by a superior tribunal, 

(3) being an uncertificated banknq^t or an undischarged insolvent, 

(4) being a Municipal officer or servant, 

(5) having a share or interest in any contract of emidoyment with, or 

under the Municipality, 

(6) being guilty of corrupt practices at Municipal elections, 

(7) being absent continuously from a specified number of meetings of the 

council even after a candidate has been duly elected member, 

(8) being pleaders, whose sanads have been withdrawn, or 

(9) Dismissed Government servants, or 

(10) Councillors who have been removed from office, or 

(11) aliens.'^* 

The one intelligible principle which seems to have dictated these disqualifica- 

i s q ii a 1 i - tioiis is that 110 One should be allowed to become a member of a Municipal Council, 
‘at ions. ^ 

who either has not sufficient civic interest, or whose private interest as an in¬ 
dividual may conceivably conflict with the interests of tln^ Municipality and his 
duties as a member of that corporation. The last is the only reason why Muni- 
ci})al officers and servants, or those interested in any contract under the Munici- 
^ pality, directly or indirectly, are excluded. Of course, the mere holding of shares 
in a joint stock company which has a profitable contract with the Municipality 
does not automatically exclude from qualification as member, though it has lat¬ 
terly come to be regarded as* a point of honour that such persons shall not vote,t 
at least without disclosing their interests in any matter afiecting the contract 
or relation of the Municipality with such a joint stock company. Similarly^ 
the holding of any share or interest in a newspaper, is not regarded sufficient 
to disqualify the holder of such shares from membership in the Municipal council; 

k —. . .—-- - - - -- - -- - ---— 

* In Madras lepers are specifically disqualified from membership. 

t Councillor or Alderman who has, directly or indirectly, by himself or by his partner 
or employer or any employees, a share or interest in any matter or thing described in proviso 
(a), or who has acted professionally on behalf of person having such share or interest shall 
vote or take any part in any i>rocoeding relating to that matte? or thi|ig.'’ 8ec, 22 (b) 

Qalentta Municipal Act 1923. w ... ^ . 
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nor docs occasional sale to the municipality of any article in which a person regu¬ 
larly trades constitute such a disq^ualification, though tLe several Acts attempt 
to define what is an occasional sale, and distinguished it from a regular contract 
for the supply of such articles to the Municipality.*** 

On the same ppinciple it is impossible to explain the inclusion, in the list cinticism. 
of disqualifications, of a sentence to a term of imprisonment for an offence, or 
bankruptcy or insolvency. These may be considered to have included rathei; 
for the sake 6i propriety and decorum Moral turpitude, which conviction for 
such offences connotes, is obviously undesirable in people entrusted with the 
task of governing a city ; and failure in their ordinary .conmLcrcial dealings 
as indicated by bankruptcy or insolvency, must be explained, as a disqualifica¬ 
tion, on the same ground. Tlie fact, however, that in many such cases of fail¬ 
ings in decorumor propriety, the Local Govornment is empowered to remove, if 
it thinks fit, the disqualification by an order may be adduced as evidence of the 
relative unimportance of these disqualifications. This power of absolution in 
the Local Government applies not merely to punishments or the offence, but 
also to such cases as those of pleaders whose sanads have been withdrawn or 
to dismissed Government servants, or to councillors removed from their office. - 


There are, again, some disqualifications which apply only in the Presidency 
Towms of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. Tn the case of Bombay, the Commis¬ 
sioner, the Deputy Commissioner, and the Chief Judge of the Small Causes Cburt 
in the cityf as well as licensed surveyors and plumbers are disqualified for member¬ 
ship in the Local Municipal council. The reasons in each case are not far to seek 
except perhaps in the case of the Chief Judge of the Small Causes Court. This 
Government Officer is entrusted with the decision as to any dispute about dis¬ 
qualification, and as such is obviously disqualified himself. In Calcutta, Municipal 
officers and servants of all grades, plumbers. J udges of the Small Clauses Courts, 
Municipal Magistrates etc, arc disqualified ; while in tlie IMadras Presidency 
Magistrates are similarly disqualified. 

XI.—Provisions for Membership in the District Municipalities in India. 


The same general principles which have influenced the legislation with re¬ 
gard to the principal Municii)alities of the Presidency TowJis have also dictated 
the regulation as regards menibershij) of the District ]\[uii.ioipalities in the 
country. The intiuence of the democratic sentiment is iioticeably loss in the 
District Municipalities than in the capital cities. In each case the Local 
Government fixes, from -time to time, the total number of i^innicipal Coun¬ 
cillors ; and also lays down the proportion of such councillors as may be. nominated 


Qualitication 
for membership 
in ilistrirf, Mu¬ 
nicipalities. 


* Tn Bombay this oeeasional sale is defined as worth Rs. 2000 at most in a year, 
f See Section 18 of the Bombay'^Mnnic’pal Act of 1888 as? amended by Act No.Vl of l&2^ 



by (j^verBmont, and such as axe to be elected. In the Bombay Presidency the 
general rule is; 

** That the number of elected members shall bo not less than one 
half inclusive of the president, and that not more than .one half of the 
nominated councillors shall be salaried officers of Government.”* , 

In Bengal under the Act of 1884 the total strength of Municipal Commissioners 
varies between 9 and 30. Two-thirds of this number fi!xed by a notification of 
*the Local Government are elected; while the remaining third are appointed by 
name or official designation by the Local Government, so, however, that the num¬ 
ber of persons holding salaried offices under the, Government and appointed as 
Municipal councillors shall not exceed in proportion one-fourth of the total number 
of commissioners elected and appointed combined.! 

In the Punjab the nominated members who are salaried officers of Govern¬ 
ment are not to exceed one-third of the whole Municipal committee ; and the 
strength of the Municipal committee (or council) is determined by a notification 
by the Local Government, subject to the condition that it cannot be less than 
three. 

In all these provisions about membership in the District Municipalities in 
India, we notice the official element introduced by nomination. Its presence 
is justified on any one or more of the reasons summarily noticed^above. The pre¬ 
sent intention, however, seems to be to extend, as far as may be, the element of 
elcted members. To that end the latest reforming Acts relating to Municipal 
government have made special provisions for increasing elected membership. 

Xn.—Suggestions for Improvement. 

On a review of the Municipal constitutions, in the several Presidency and 
Suggestions . . 

mont f^istnct Municipalities in this country, it seems clear that there is still conside¬ 

rable room for improvement. In the first place the power of the Local Govern¬ 
ment in : 

(1) fixing the total strength of the Municipal membership ; 

(2) in having a certain proportion of that membership as Government 

nominees; and 

(3) in imposing or removing certain disqualifications,—seems to be excessive. 

Even if we do not suggest complete abolition of this direct and indirect influence 
of Government in the regulation of the Municipal bodies, we must insist upon 

* 8ee SecliojQ 10 of tlie TSomlny District. Municipalities Act No, lU of 1001. ' 

t III tlio event of tlic total inimber not being divisible by or 4, the 1/3 or 1/4 is ascer¬ 
tained by tahing the numher next below the whole number, which is evenly divisible by 3 or 
as the numljer to be divided. See Sec. 14 of Bengal Act 3rd of 1894, ^ 
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a considerable curtailment of this power if a real interest in local afEairs is to be 
developed amongst the people. With a little effort on our part to inculcate the 
consciousness of interest in civic matters, we may very soon induce townspeople 
to take an active and intelligent interest in the administration of their local affairs. 
And with the growth of this interest, the excuse for the retention of the Govern¬ 
ment nomination and Government influence, at least in the Presidency Municipa¬ 
lities, will disappear. OfiS.cial nomination is unequal to providing an adequate 
representation for important minorities or special interests. It undermines and 
imperils the existence of the democratic principle. The right of the Local 
Governments to nominate persons on the town council must, therefore, be 
clearly limited to the appointment of experts, either for the whole term, or 
some definite period in connection with any specified piece of legislation 
for the Municipality. All other powers, including those of imposing or removing 
a disqualification, must also be taken away from the Local Government. 

A second suggestion for imjprovement in the existing constituencies of Munici¬ 
palities in India may be made in regard to the strength of the council and the 
distribution of its membership. Membership must clearly be related to some 
concrete basis ; and the best, in spite of its imperfections, is that of population. 
One member to each thousand, or to each ten thousand, of inhabitants within the 
Municipal limits must be clearly prescribed by law as the objective to he aimed 
at in the determination of the total strength of the Municipal council. And, as 
far as possible, such members must be elected by single member constituencies, 
as in Madras, unless the principle of Proportional Representation is adopted. 
The principle of cumulative voting will not suffice, by itself, to achieve the aim. 

This last, however,—^namely the principle of Proportional Representation,— 
is, in our judgment, the most considerable reform that needs to be made in the 
constitution of Indian Municipalities immediately. Given the present conditions 
of India, there must inevitably be minorities. And in order to secure due repre¬ 
sentation to all interests and classes in the civic population, Proportional Repre¬ 
sentation seems to be the best method. In order, however, that Proportional 
Representation and other devices for securing full representativeness in the Muni¬ 
cipal Councils may succeed, the basis of election to such Councils will have to 
be very considerably widened. Municipal councils must be wholly,—or as largely 
as possible, elected, with some slight room for co-option and official nomination, 
on the basis of adult suffrage. There must, of course, be left no room for 
communal representation to any community. The question of suffrage is consi¬ 
dered more fully in the next chapter. 


I 
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FRANCHISE. 


I.—Miinicipal Franchise against National Franchise. 


Problem 

Franchise. 


In all states organised on a democratic hasis, the problem naturally arises 
as to the qualifications of the persons electing representatives to the Legisla- 
tive authorities in the State. The next question that confronts us is how^the 
qualifications should be established, recorded and attested. 


It must not be forgotten that the idea of democracy has shifted so far from 
its original meaning in modern times, as to make democracy not a rule of all the 
people by all the people, but rather a rule of all the people by some of their chosen 
representatives. Democracy or popular government, is thus efiective only 
indirectly. The degree of its effectiveness varies with the size of the unit with 
reference to which it is to be considered. Considerations of convenience make 
it unavoidable that each representative even in the Central Legislative authority 
may represent from ten thousand to a million or more of the people. The five 
million odd voters of India, under the present restricted franchise for the central 
and local legislatures, are represented by a hundred members roughly in the Cen¬ 
tral Legislature. Even if the principle of representation were as fully extended as 
it is conceivable,—even supposing that the principle of adult suffrage irrespective 
of sexj wealth, or knowledge were adopted,—the requirements of convenience 
will demand in all probability that the Central Legislative Assembly of India shall 
not exceed .in total membership a certain number,—perhaps five hundred in all 
at the most; and in that event each member would probably represent five hundred 
thousand people. Necessarily the representativeness of such a representative 
must be extremely limited. 

Urpresonta- If tbe degree of representativeness is to be increased, smaller democracies 
secured/ v^thin the State must be created in the shape of munici])alities and district boards. 

When the present Act governing the constitution of the Bombay Municipality 
was passing through the Local Legislative Council, a highly special pleading was 
put forward for making a distinction between the franchise for election to the 
Provincial Legislative Council and the franchise for election to the local Munici¬ 
pality. On the specious ground that the Municipality was invested with far 



larger and more effective powers than the Legislative Council, it was argued that 
the local franchise must be more restricted.*^ 

Of course, though we agree that the qualifications of voters to thc^ Municipal 
and Legislative Councils must be differentiated, in this particular case, the special 
pleader is, if at all, valid simply because of the highly artificial and restricted 
conditions imposed upon democratic government in India. The problem of 
distinguishing between the national and the municipal franchise, must be con¬ 
sidered to arise, rather from the differences in the work before those two classes 
of authorities. The work and outlook before the city governing authorities would 
necessarily be different from the work and outlook of the Cfentral governing 
authorities. And though the problem of Mimicijial franchise is determijied to-day^ 
not by the Municipalities themselves acting on their own accord,f but rather by 
the Central Legislative bodies by special enactments in that behalf, the peculiar 
conditions of the civic needs and of the civic population cannot be ignored in mak¬ 
ing provision for franchise within the city. Municipal franchise should be so 
regulated as to permit of the fullest satisfaction of the needs of the city and of 
its population, without, of course, losing sight of;the general purposes of the state, 
of which the city is a part. But subject to the limiting consideration that Muni¬ 
cipal franchise cannot be made to conflict with the requirements of the state,— 
there is no other reason why a differentiation may not in fact be made between the 
national and the municipal regulations about franchise. It may be, for example, 


* Sir, it is not necessary that what might be considered as satisfactoiy basis for eleetora'' 
purposes in one case (Legislative Counv'^il) need necessarily be so regarded in the other (Muni¬ 
cipality.) In adopting the low basis of franchise for Council election, Covemment have provided 
for communal and class elections with a view to safeguard the intei-ests of certain minorities 
and certain classes. We in the ceiporation have no such class or communal lepresentation or 
minority election. Therefore the basis of election in the one cannot be the basis of election 
in the other. Besides that, Sir, the Legislative Councils cannot by a stretch of imagination be 
compared with the Bombay Corporation. The former is quite differently constituted from the 
latter. We are aware, Sir, that our council is composed of Executive Councillors, and mem¬ 
bers, presided over by the Piesident. The Executive Councilloi’s cannot be dictated to by the 
members. Ts there anything lUte that in the Bombay Corporation 1 You are awai'e that the 
Bombay Corporation can make and uii-niake any chief officer. Have you any power to 
make and un-make Executive Officers here ? Are you awaie that the power of the purse is 
with the Corporation ? Is the power of the purse wholly and solely Avith the Council ? Sir, 
another glaring instance is that our resolutions in the Corporation are not to be supervised 
or submitted to the Govemor-in-Council, while hero in this Council any resolution can be vetoed 
by the Governor-in-Council.** (Hr. S. S. BatUwalla in Bombay Legislative Council Debates. 
Vol. VI. 1922. Page 87 and 88. 

t The following provision in the Punjab Municipalities Act of 1911, (^o. HI.) .seems to be 
unique in that regard as it suggests the possibility of the initiative for a change in the censtitu- 
tion of a municipality emanating from that body itself; S. 14 Ibid. “Notwithstanding anything 
in the foregoing sections of this chapter, the local Government may, at any time, for any reason 
which it may deem to affect public interests, or at the request of a majoritij of the electors^ by 
notification direct. 

(а) that the number of seats on any committee shall be increased or reduced. 

4: 4s 4e 4: 4: 4: 

(б) that a seat on any committee then filled by appointment shall thenceforth, when 
vacant, be filled by election.” 

This is at the initiative of the electors and is highly suggestive of direct aefion. It may be 
added that the latest change in the Bombay Municipal constitution was also first considered by 
that body itself. There is a danger in such a procedure that too much attention might be 
aid to vested interests in sxich cases, e.g. to the Graduate vote in Bombay. 
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quite in accordance with the requirements of national policy that the basis oji| 
election should be simplified by a system of uniform territorial representation^^ 
irrespective of any special claims of communal or class representation. But, in the' 
case of cities, mere divisioii on a territorial or population basis may not suffice to ; 
secure such a representation as would most effectively meet with the needs of the 
city. Take for instance the alien vote which must he regulated on different 
lines in the city and in the national elections. Property owning or tax paying, 
with or without residence, may quite reasonably permit aliens to vote in 
city elections; whereas those qualifications together with naturalisation may also 
have to be insisted upon in the case of national election as far as aliens of friendly 
countries are concerned. 

II.—General considerations determining Municipal Franchise. 

in«^k ”ofGranting then, that there is a possibility of distinguishing between .the basis 

^enship. for national and for the municipal elections, the next point to consider is on what 
lines civic franchise should be regulated. A careful study of the various condi¬ 
tions of the municipal franchise in the several countries discloses two principal, 
and divergent, lines on which civic franchise seems to be regulated. According 
to the first, civic franchise is accorded however where there is political capacity. 
And as this view of Municipal suffrage prevails usually in the countries where 
general political capacity is presumed of all adult citizens, or at least of all adult 
males, manhood or adult suffrage for Municipal purposes is the common charac¬ 
teristic of these countries. Such countries are the United States, France and 
Italy. The modicum of civic interest, which must necessarily be imported into 
it if the civic franchise is to be properly exercised, is provided by conditions of 
residence. Eesidence ‘is most rigorously insisted upon hi the United States ; 
whereas in Prance they seem to hold that civic interest depends rather on the 
payment of taxes m a place than upon residence. Here, we may note, is a 
curious divergence of views as to the place of the civic organisation and its 
work in the life of a citizen. If city organisations are looked upon primarily as 
intended to furnish service to the citizens, residence would have to be preferred to 
any other qualifications. On the other hand, if civic organisations are looked 
upon as being intended for the collection of taxes only, as deputies or delegates 
of the Central Government only, residence may be a pohit of second rate impor¬ 
tance. Even where tax-paying is made more important than residence as 
qualification for voting in city elections, it is still jirovided that though non¬ 
resident tax-payers may he voters, non-resident councillors of a city-council are 
not to exceed a given proportion of the total membership usually. In England 
any local tax-payer, residing within 15 miles of the borough, may he elected to 
the council. And in Germany about half of the councillors must be propertv 
owners, and therefore voters, in the city. 
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The other view about the basis of Municipal sufErage seems' to hold that those o* 

only should be qualified to vote at city elections who have a stake, more or less 
permanent, in the city which their vote affects. Such a qualification would 
naturally be quite independent of general political capacity. Countries which adopt 
this view of Municipal suffrage consider property-owning, or tax-payment, to be 
a better basis for the accordance of municipal suffrage, than citizenship by itsel£ 
of the individual citizen. Whether or not the individual citizen as citizen is 
represented in the Municipal council, property must be. Hence these countries, of 
which England,and Germany may be taken to be the most outstanding examples, 
grant the right to vote in Municipal elections only to those persons, who have a 
property qualification, evidenced either by the ownership of some property 
within the Municipal limits, or by the payment of taxes. It is the same principle 
at bottom which discriminates in the voting strength of the individual citizens 
according to the amount of property held by them* Eesidence is also insisted 
upon in these countries as in the other group mentioned above. 

HI.—Municipal franchise in India. 

We may now consider:— 

(а) the basis and 

(б) the conditions of municipal franchise in India. 

In this country we seem to follow, in the regulation of the Municipal franehise, voters* Qna- 

, _ _ . . -n_ -I T 1 -r-rr . lifiWtiOnB. 

the English rather than the American or the Ereiieh model. We may summarise 
the positive and negative qualifications for Municipal voting as follows :— 

(1) Being of full age, usually 21 years completed; 

(2) being free from any legal incapacity, such as subsisting punishment 

for crime or insanity; 

(3) and paying the qualifying taxes; or 

(4) owning immovable property within the Municipal area assessed to 

and paying qualifying taxes. 

The Bombay Municipal Act provides an excellent illustration for the regula¬ 
tion of Municipal franchise in India.*^ 

*Tho Calcutta Municipal Act, 1023, Bengal Act No. Ill of 1923. 

Election and appointment of Councillors and Aldermen. Section 20. (1) Subject to 
the provisions of any other law on the subject for the time being in force, every person shall 
be qualified as an elector of a general constituency specified in Schedule III who owns or 
occupies or resides in any premises, or exercises any profession, trade or calling; within that 
constituency if such person— . , . , 

(a) being (or having been) the owner or occupier of any premises liable to be assessed 
to the consolidated rate under Chapter X, or being (or having been) the owner or person 
in charge of any carriage or animal liable to the tax under Chapter XI or being or (having 
been) a person liable to the tax on professions, trades, or callings under Chapter XII or in the 
case of the first general election held under this Act, under the corresponding chapters of the 
Calcutta Municipality Act, 1899, has, as such owner, occupier or person, as the ease may 
be, paid directly to the Corporation a sum not less than twelve rupees in respect of such 
oopsoUdated rate, or in respect of such tax^, or in respect of both such rate and taxes; 
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IStdBideiice. 


Status Qua' 
lifications. 


"‘A person shall not be entitled to be enrolled in the municipal election roll ar 
a voter of any ward unless such person has, on the 30th day of September in the 
year preeeding that for which the roll is being prepared, attained the age of 21 
years, and has, on the first day of April next preceding the date of publication of 
the electoral roll, occupied as owner or tenant, in such ward building, or part of a 
building separately occupied as a dwelling, or for the purpose of any trade, busi¬ 
ness or profession of w-hich the monthly rental was not less than Rupees ten.” 


It will he noticed that the Bombay constitution is by far the most liberal, 
giving Mimicipal franchise to about 90,000 of the City’s population, whereas in 
Calcutta out of a total population of 1,327,547 only about 70,522 are qualified to 
vote at Municipal elections. 

IV,—Some Obsolete Qualifications for Voters. 

Among the qualifications which have either been discarded or become ob¬ 
solete, we may make special mention of those connected with a particular status. 
Graduates of local Universities, for example, w^ere, as such, allowed a certain num¬ 
ber of votes in the Municipal elections in all provinces in India. The latest 
Act relating to the Municipal constitution of Bombay has vrithdrawm that right, 
though in the District Municipalities it is still exercised. Dming the passage of 
the Bombay Municipal Act of 1922 through the Legislative Council a strong 
fight was made for the retention of the Graduate vote ; but it was pointed out 
that the interests as Citizens did not differ according as a person was a graduate 
or not. Graduates as such had no separate distinct interests of their own in 
the Municipal organisixtions; and consequently there w^as no need for giving 
them separate representation. On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that 
in view of the organisation of Indian society, where the Joint Family system is 
the rule, many citizens, otherwise fully qualified, are debarred from voting be¬ 
cause they have no separate house or qualifying tenancy of their own. Justices 


{Continued from previous page.) 

(h) being or having been the ocenpier of any promises valued for assessment purposes 
under this Act or, in the case of the first general election held under this Act, under tJie 
Calcutta Municipal Act, 1S99, or of a ^rtion of any such pi’cmises has, at any time during 
the year last preceding the year in which the election is held, paid rent for such occupancy 
for at least six months during the said year at a rate not less than twenty five rupees per men¬ 
sem, and has on application to the Executive Officer had his name entered in a Register to 
be maintained for the purpose ; 

(c) being or having been, for not^ less than six conscentivo months during the year last 
preceding the year in w’hich the election is held, the owner of a hut in a bustee valued for 
assessment purpose under Chapter X, or, in the case of the first general election held under 
this Act, under the corresponding Chapter of the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1899, and on account 
of which a sum not less than twelve rupees has been paid during the said year in respect of 
the consolidated rate, has on application to the Executive Officer had his name entered in a 
Register to be maintained for the purpose: 

(2) Subject to the^ provisions of any law on the subject for the time being in force, 
a company, body corporate, firm, joint family or other association of individuals, as such shall 
be qualified as an elector,, provided that such company, body corporate, firm joint family 
or other association of individuals possess the qualifications prescribed by clauses (a), (6), or 
(c) of Sub-section(l). 
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of the feace, again, were also allowed to return certain members from amongst 
their own special constituency ; and these also have been deprived of this special 
privilege as a class. In the present constitution of Bombay and of Calcutta, all 
such special class or status franchise is dropped. The right of voting accorded to 
certain institutions or bodies within the city, such as the Chambers of Commerce, 
or the University, or the Trades’ Association, is not to be viewed as special 
representation connected with a particular status; but it rather secures proper 
representation to certain interests, which would otherwise, perhaps, not be repre¬ 
sented. The prosecution of a trade or profession within the city limits, as 
recognised in the latest Calcutta Municipal Act, is also not to be considered as 
constituting a distinct suffrage connected with a particular status; since prose¬ 
cution of a given profession is not by itself a basis for tbe right to vote, but 
rather it is the tax paid on tbe prosecution of such professions, trades, or callings, 
which, as it seems to us, allows tbe right to vote at Municipal elections. 

In the most advanced Municipal constitution in India, however, we have 
not yet reached the stage of that absolute simplicity, fullness, and directness in 
Municipaisuffrage, which is found in a simple, clear right to vote given to all 
adult citizens. Some complicating and limiting cpialifications of property or 
status are still retained. Age limitation, though a restriction on the franchise, 
has yet its own special justification. This limitation must remain, not because 
people below the prescribed age liave no political capacity or intelligence, but 
rather for the sake of eonvenience. 

We may note in passing that in the case of Municipalities, the i)rineiple of coinmnnai 
, . n 1 . / , . , lloiu-esentation 

communal representation does not command the same importance as that principle 

does in the case of national elections. In Bombay, the latest Aet on the subject 
has definitely dropped communal representation as a])plied to the city elections. 

In Calcutta, they still insist upon special seats being reserved for Mahomedans 
under the specific terms of the Act of 1923, and to that extent the Calcutta cons¬ 
titution must bo considered as more backward than the Bombay or Madras eons- 
titutiojis.’** The emergence of the communal principle, however, may be consi¬ 
dered to be a development of the special political conditions of the country to-day, 
which are not likely to be permanent characteristics of our political life, and as 
such may be bo overlooked. It cannot be denied that civic interests are common 
to ^1 citizens, regardless of their communal difterences. These arc material in¬ 
terests predominantly and must affect equally all persons resident within a given 
territory. Accordingly, there is ueithcr reason nor justice in creating communal 
electorates for city elections. 

* Says the Bombay Administration Report for 1922-23 : In 1921-22 the Municipal fran¬ 
chise was put upon the same basis as that for the local Legislative Council, and commuml re¬ 
presentation to Muhammadans was allowed in all municipalities.” p. 171-2. This does 
not apply to the city of Bombay, where the principle of communal representation is dropped. 

Rangoon secures all‘its members under the latest Act on a communal basis; while in Calcutta 
they have specially reserved seats in^several wards for Muhammadans only. 
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V.—Special Francmse in India. 

Special Oa«es, In a previous section we have already referred to the necessity, under the 
existfng circumstances ®r conventions in India, for providing some form of spe¬ 
cial representation for those classes which could not ordinarily secure represen¬ 
tation. Special representation is inherently bad; and the evil becomes greater 
if it is accorded on communal basis. But the kind of special representation we 
have referred to is rather in connection with interests than with communities, 
divided from one another, rather owing to a divergence in malierial interests 
than in their religious difierences. 

UatouciiaWes. utttouchables already mentioned is a case apart, for which 

there is hardly a parallel in the rest of the world,—unless we consider the Negroes 
in some of the Southern American cities to afiord some sort of an analogy. The 
untouchables are excluded by soeial conventions, which may be disgraceful, but 
are not insignificant. Their numbers and poverty make their exclusion particu¬ 
larly objectionable. They are a section of people, who, by general conventionj 
are particularly concerned with those functions of the Municipality that have 
the most vital bearing upon the iDublic health of a city. Their representation is 
thus doubly necessary; and we must provide for it specifically, if in the ordinary 
course of election they would be likely to be excluded. In doing so, we would not 
be offering any encouragement whatsoever to the maintenance of such disgraceful 
prejudices, but shall only be recognising a claim which is irresistible on ethical 
as well as on political grounds. In recognition of their poverty, we must accord 
the vote to this class, on grounds simple enough to be within the ability of these 
classes to satisfy. Work rather than wealth, should be made the basic ground 
for munieiioal franchise in such classes. We should not insist on the ability to 
pay taxes, as a qualification for the exercise of tbeir vote, but simply consider their 
capacity to work. Of course, it is, difficult to give effect to this ideal in 
practice, but therefore it is all the more important why the whole basis of Muni¬ 
cipal franchise should be so recast as to make it correspond, as nearly as may be, to 
adult franchise. On the basis of adult franchise, irrespective of wealth or position, 
the social conventions which ostracise the untouchables would have very little 
significance. The representatives of such classes, if elected, must be allowed to sit 
equally with the other representatives of the city; and these latter must be pre¬ 
sumed to be enlightened and liberal enough not to insist upon exclusiveness tfikt 
would be an insult to their fellow representatives of important classes in the civic 
population. Nor need we insist upon special facilities for such classes of citizens to 
record their votes at the time of election, e, g, hy erecting special booths for the 
voting of this class,, simply because they arc untouchable,—owing to a social pre¬ 
judice,—by the other classes of the civic population. But rather than have such 
classes in practice excluded from an exercise of their right to vote, we would not 
object to special facilities and provisions to make their right effective. 
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—This last naentioned requirement becomes^ particularly necessary in the 
case of women, who, in many provinces in India, sufer under a peculiar disability 
in the exercise of their political rights in a democratic community. The purdah 
system, wherever it is in vogue, disables women effectively from voting at Muni¬ 
cipal or National elections. It would be unwise and unjust to wait imtil that 
system is abolished before political rights are accorded to the better half of 
humanity. Civic problems, particularly those relating to public education, 
public health and public convenience, are within the peculiar domain of women, 
as established by untold centuries of the division of work between man and woman 
in civilised communities. And, if a further argument was necessary, women have a 
peculiar advantage in a keener instinctive perception of the beautiful, which makes 
them even more fitted in giving expression to the ideals of civic beauty in the task 
of civic administration than their brothers, fathers or husbands could ordinarily 
be.. Women, whether married or not, have an indefeasible right to an equal poli¬ 
tical recognition in democratic communities. Incidents, like the i>iirdah system, 
which impose upon them special disabilities, must be discountenanced ajid over- 
throwfi; but until they are abolished altogether, their place and importance in 
society must not be overlooked, their contribution to the improvement in life 
and municipal administration cannot be dispensed with. Hence it is, that besides 
allowing equal rights of voting at Municipal elections to women who satisfy other 
qualifications of age and status and wealth, as m^y be required from men, we 
may also have to provide specific facilities for having their votes recorded, which 
would be unnecessary when disabilities like the one under notice are abolished, 
but which are indispensable while sxich disabilities last. These facilities, w’e may 
also note, affect rather the procedure at election than the basis of franchise. 


On the other hand, in conceding such special facilities, we must not overlook possibiiitv of 
the possibility of abuses inherent in all such special facilities. The difficulty of 
identification of women allowed to vote in purdah may lead to corrupt practices 
vitiating the election, which must be guarded against by the provision of special • 
voting booths with women supervisors or scriitinisers, who wdll guarantee the 
identification of the voters. Similarly other abuses or defects if any must be 
correspondingly guarded against. 

VI.—Mutual representation. 


A word may be said in passing about representation mutually of several civic 
bodies with distinct but yet interdei)endent and correlated spheres of activit 3 \ 
A city University, even when it has not the extensive territorial jurisdiction such 


as the present Presidency University of Bombay, lias a sphere of activity markedly 
different from that of the Municipal council of the city. On the other hand it has 



' a very close connection with the functions of the Municipal council. The Corpora¬ 
tion will gain in efficiency if it entrusts or delegates a part of its educational func¬ 
tions to the specialised body—the University; and the University will similarly 
. gain in utility, if it takes over such functions and discharges them on behalf or 
as the delegate of the Municii)al council, even in the department of primary and 
secondary education, which are not particularly and immediately within the 
ordinary domain of University activities. Mass education is, again, a special 
problem in which the Municipality may be particularly interested ; but the proper 
solution of which will perhaps not be satisfactorily attained by the one-sided acti¬ 
vity of the Municipality alone. The co-operation of the University in such ques¬ 
tions will be invaluable to the Municipal council, particularly so in a country 
whe»e illiteracy is so acute as in India; and where the advent and 
progres?3 of the democratic principle is threatened to be j)Ostponed simply 
on the score of the prevailing illiteracy.. But, since intelligence is independent 
of literacy; and since an intelligent interest may be taken by every citizen 
who has reached the years of discretion, independently of his literacy 
qualifications, it would promote that interest, if the ordinary problems of 
daily administration in Municipal life were placed intelligibly and interestingly 
before the citizens regardless of their illiteracy, by masters of each particular 
subject ordinarily to be found in the ranlcs of University Professors, or of the 
teaching bodies connected with the University. In order however that the Muni¬ 
cipal view-point and policy should be known to the governors of the University; 
in order however that this delegated function of the MunicqDality be discharged by 
the University to tljc satisfaction of the Municipality, it is necessary that there 
must bo some representation of the University bodies on the Municipality, and vice 
versa. Similarly too, with such special bodies as the several Port Trusts of the 
Prosicleucv towns in India. The separation of jurisdiction and functions between 
the Municipal and the Port authorities may or may not bo an approvable proceed¬ 
ing. Por our part, we consider this seimration to be unnecessary and unwarrant¬ 
able, as it infrings upon that possibility of co-ordinate action and co-related policy 
with regard to the general development of the city as a whole, which is highly 
advisable. But given the existing conditions of India, the inherent vice of the 
prevailing system can only be rectified by according special representation mutually 
to the Port Trust on the Municipal council and to the latter on the Port Trust. 
The jiistilicatioD of this somewhat cumbrous procedure is found only in the argu¬ 
ment tliat aims at seeming a duo representation of all interests in every authority 
entrusted with any part of the complex domain of civic administration. 

Vll.— Conditions for the Exercise of the Franchise.-—Presidency Townsi 

Uegwtration. already mentioned, the most important condition for the exercise of the 

right to vote at city elections is residence withiirthe Municipality for a prescribed 
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period before the election. ‘'The purpose of this provision is to afford an invalu¬ 
able protection against fraud through colonisation and the inability to identify 
persons ofiering to vote, and further ofiers some surety that the voter has in fact 
become a member of the community and as such has a common interest in all mat¬ 
ters pertaining to it4 government, and is therefore more likely to exercise his right 
intelligently.”*** Of this, however, the first mentioned purpose, namely the need to 
identify persons offering to vote, is served rather by the Registration of all 
Municipal voters than by mere residence. Registration in a proper electoral roll 
maintained for 4he purpose is specifically laid down as an indispensable condi¬ 
tion in the exercise of the right to vote in all legislation on the subject. In fact, a 
person whose name occurs on the electoral roll is considered as fully entitled to 
vote, even though he may not legally be so. “The real object then which the 
condition of residence is intended to serve is the need to secure a certain interest 
in civic matters in every person given the right vote at civic elections.^f 


In this connection we may note that residence is not the same as occupation 
of a building. The latter, legally considered, is an element in making up the 
qualification as voter, while residence is only a condition. Occupation of a building 
or a part of it, is considered to be sufficient for purposes of acquking the right to 
vote, if the occupier rents that building, and, though not inhabiting it regidarly 
is nevertheless so much in control or dominion over the place as to be able when¬ 
ever he likes or* chooses to return to the premises and occupy the same. The 
condition of residence may be satisfied if it is anywhere within the prescribed 
municipal limits. The condition of occupation, on the other hand, can only be 
satisfied if it is in reference to a given building. The occupation must moreover 
be in one’s own name, or for one’s own benefit, and not as a mere lodger, or in 
virtue of an office or service or employment. Residence combined with Regis¬ 
tration may thus be considered to be the condition governing the exercise of the 
right to vote. Wc shall consider more fully the detailed provisions regarding 
registration in the* chapter dealing with Voters and Voting, or the procedure at 
Municipal Elections. 


VIII.—Conditions for the exercise of the franchise in the District 
Municipalities. 


We may'next notice the conditions as to franchise in the District Municipali¬ 
ties of India. Section 12 of the Bombay Municipalities Act No. Ill of 1901 is an 
excellent illustration on the subject.^ 


VS Law 


• Ayangar’s Lav of Municipal Corporations in bid®- Page 37. 
t Ibntham against Woibotgh (1886) 17 G.B.D. 44. (As quoted in Aj-anga: 

of Act III of 1884. Seelim 15. For the purpose of the 

aforekid election of Commissioners, the Local Government, with ms^yt to each MunieipaUty 
shall lay down such mles, not inconsistent with the provisions of this Act, as it shall think 


Residence. 


Frnnehhe in 
District Huni- 
clpallties. 
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Provision as 
to admission of 


Subject to the provisions of section 13 and to the disqualifications men" 
tioned in section 15 and sub-sections (3) and (6) of section 22 as regards can, 
didates, and in section 21 as regards voters, 


(a) every Honorary Magistrate, and 

(h) every Fellow and every Graduate of any University, and 
(c) every Advocate of the High Court and every pleader holding a sanad 
from the High Court, and 

(rf) every juror and assessor who has been resident in that district for a 
period of not less than six months next preceding the date on which 
by the said rules a list of voters is required to be prepared or 
revised in a municipal district; and 

(<?) every person who for the like period has been paying taxes, other than 
octroi or toll, imposed in that district, of an amount not less than 
such minimum as shall for the time being be fixed for that munici¬ 
pal district by the Governor in Council in the ease of City Muni¬ 
cipalities and hy the Commissioner in other cases 

shall be qualified as a candidate and be entered in the list of . 
voters for the said district. 


It will be noticed from the above that qualifications of status as well as pro¬ 
perty, and the conditions of residence as well as registration, are enforced in the 
mofussil much more fully than in the advanced Presidency centres. The right 
of Government nomination is also an important factor in the constitution of the 
District Municipalities; while the conditions under which that law may be exer¬ 
cised are still within a large discretion of the local government. Finally, in some 
cases, as in Bengal, and in Burma (Rangoon) the xjriuciple of co-option by the 


{Oontimed fmn •previous pnge.,) 

fit in respect of the division, where necessary, of each munioipaUty into 
d^va%:%lei*tiuu number of commissioners to bo elected for each such ward, 

the qualifications required to entitle any i)erson to vote for a candidate for 
election, aud in respect of this mode of election (and the Local Oovernmont may at any time 
caned any rule made by it under this section: 

Provided that every mah poreon who is at the time of election, and has been for a period 
of not than Uvdve months inimcdiately preceding such election, resident within the limits 
of a municipality, and who 

(/) has, during the year immediately preceding election, paid in respect of any rates an 
aggregate amount of not less than three rupees, or 

(//) has, during the year aforesaid, ijaid or been assessed to the tax imposed by Act II of 
1886 (an act for imposing a tax on income derived from sources other than agriculture), or 
(//f) being a graduate or Ueenciate of any University, or having passed the first Arts Exa¬ 
mination of the Calcutta University, or the coiTCsponding standard of anb other University or 
holding a license, granted hy any Government Vernacular Medical School? to practise medicine, 
or holding a ccrtiticato authorising him to practise as a pleader or as a mukhtar or as a 
revenue agent occupies a holding, or part of a holding, in respect of which there has been 
paid, during the year aforesaid, m respect of any rates, an aggregate amount of not less than 
three rapees shall be entitled to vote at the election of Commissionera of such Municipality. 

No person wlio is not entitled at the election of Commissioners for election to be a Com¬ 
missioner of such munieipality. 

(Provided that nothing in this section nor in any rules made under the authority of 
this Act shall be deemed to affect the jurisdiction of the civil Courts.) 

Qualification of Voters A person whose income-tax is below the taxable min imum does 
not become qualified as a voter within the requirement of this section by submitting 
to the levy of the tax. Similarly, a person who is not legally liable to pay the municipal rates 
as required by the section does not become qualified as a voter by paying such rates, 



elected and appointed councillors has been introduced in recent years for a more 
proper constitution of the Municipal council in the districts of the more advanced 
provinces.* 

IX.—Disqualifications of Voters. 

Having considered the positive qualifications required of municipal voters, 
we may next turn our attention to the disqualifications attendant upon the exer¬ 
cise of this political franchise for civic elections. These disqualifications we may 
group under three main heads:— 

(1) Status and Civil condition. 

(2) Economic condition, and 

(3) Miscellaneous disqualifications due to specific reasons generally of 

temporary duration. 

I. As regards the first we may include in this group disqualifications arising 
from: 

A 

(а) age, 

(б) sex, 

(c) civil condition arising from marriage, 

(d) conviction and punishment for certain specified ofiences, and conse¬ 

quent suspension or withdrawal of civic rights for the time being 

and 

(e) unsoundness of mind. 

As regards age (a), being of a certain prescribed age is a positive condition 
for the exercise of the franchise, which, when not fulfilled, must be considered 
to constitute a disqualification. As already explained, the selection of any parti’ 
cular age, below which political rights are denied, is arbitrary,—a mere matter 
of convenience, and not necessarily an application universally holding good that 
below the prescribed age human beings are wanting in political capacity. Many 
a school boy is better qualified for voting at Municipal and even National elec¬ 
tions than a man of mature years, habitually addicted to drink or other vices 
affecting and vitiating his judgment. The free exercise of his judgment is often 
more, difficult in a full grown citizen owing to reasons quite unconnected with the 
political capacity of the voter or ‘the candidate. Reasons of convenieriee, how¬ 
ever, combined with a certain degree of psychological considerations, make it 
inevitable that a certain age be selected and prescribed as minimum, below’ which 
political rights cannot be permitted. It would be only fair to add that, while 
prescribing such a qualification would be inconsistent with full democracy, the 
latter would itself be imperilled if universal suffrage, the logical eonclusion of a 


* (See the Atowistration Repprt of Bengal for 1922-23.) 
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Sex. 


Civil Status. 


Offences. 


rigorous insistence on complete democracy, were made the rule ; and if, in conse*- 
quenee, babes in arms were allowed to vote equally with their parents or guardians 
of mature years.^ 

(h) As regards sex, the old disqualification is rapidly disappearing before 
the advance of modern ideas about the equality of the sexes. Whatever may 
be the reasons that establish a certain division of work between the sexes generally, 
those reasons are now admitted to be of no imjiortance against the claim to an 
equality of treatment in matters political as between the sexes. ^Citizenship has 
its obligations equal upon all citizens, irrespective of sex; and it is but fair that 
its rights also be made equal. As we in India are rai>idly abolishing sex disquali¬ 
fications, we need hardly notice this at greater length, beyond observing that such 
customs as the ^purdah system, 'which stand in the way of full exercise of their 
political rights by women, ca n be easily counteracted ; so that the general equality 
for the. essential purposes of political rights may bo secured. By law, however, 
women enjoy equal political rights nationally and municipally in Bombay only. 
It is not clear, but we do not see bow women graduates of Calcutta, Allahabad 
or Lucknow could be debarred from their municipal franchise/ 

(c) Difierentiation in political rights between the sexes even when done 
away with generally, may still crop up, at least as regards women, on account of 
the complication introduced by social institutions like 'marriage. A misconcep¬ 
tion of the change in status made English law for a long time deny Municipal suff¬ 
rage to married women, even while it had accorded that suffrage to unmarried or 
widowed women. Leaving aside National suffrage for the time being, and con- 
fining ourselves to a consideration of Municipal suffrage, we may point out, that in 
theory it has been based, in India, upon the x^osscssion or ownership of property, 
or the evidence of a stake and interest in the city comx>riscd in the payment of 
taxes, or the prosecution of some profession. And these being equal to men and 
women, wherever they exist, there is no reason to maintain sex disqualifications 
due to civil conditions arising out of marriage. It may be added,^ that under the 
Indian law governing Municix:>alities, no differentiation seems to be made on such 
grounds of civil conditions. 

{d) As regards conviction and x>unishment for certain offences, these are re¬ 
garded in many cases as disqualifications both for candidates and for voters. The 
theory of this kind of disqualifications seems to be that conviction or punish¬ 
ment for such offences is an indication of terpitude, or of incapacity to exercise 
civic rights, which, if overlooked, may constitute a danger to the rest of the 

* In India, tiie q^ualifying age is universally fixed at 21. Though maturity is earlier in 
thm country than in western countries; though the stru^le for and responsibilities of life start 
earlier in India than elsewhere, the prevalence of intense ignorance and illiteracy Tnsrhes 21 years 
not unduly high for the exercise of such political rights. In so far, however, as the problems 
of municipal administration have a direct hearing on the life of the citizens, a reduction qf 
the limit to, say, 18 years, will not be absolutely indefensible. 
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civic community. Criminals are generally regarded as enemies* of the society 
as it is constituted to-day, and therefore they are debarred from exercising their 
civic rights. The fact that the entire foundation and outlook of the modern 
commercial society is wrong and harmful does not make 'this disqualification 
the less defensible and logical while that organisation l?sts. Of course, we 
speak generally and not of the individual offences under tliis head. 

(e) Finally the soundness of mind, premising full capacity for the exercise Sanity- 
of these civic rights, is too obvious and axiomatic a qualification to need any ela¬ 
borate explanation; and its absence is too evident a disqualification indeed to need 
any laboured defence. Unsoundness of mind, to be a sufficient disqualification, 
ought to be found and declared to be so by a proi>er legal tribunal. 

We may also include in tliis connection certain specific disqualifications aris- Miscellaneow. 
ing out of suspension of a particular status, such as dismissal from Government 
service for certain grave offences, or withdrawal of sanads from legal or medical 
practitioners on account of some serious professional mis-behaviour. But these 
disqualifications, which apply more particularly to candidates than to voters* 
are, like disqualifications arising out of the punishment for certain offences, of a 
temporary nature ; and are capable of removal either by Government action in 
that behalf, or simply by the efflux of time. They do not go to the very root 
of civic franchise or political capacity; and as such need not he very much 
laboured upon. 

The disqualification of aliens, not naturalised as citizens, is universal; and 
may be considered as a disqualification arising out of status. This disquali¬ 
fication must be considered as axiomatic in our modern States dominated by in¬ 
tense,—and almost insensate-nationalism. But it is, in practice, materially modi¬ 
fied by legislation regarding natmalisation. On the other hand, the modern 
tendency of some of the neiver countries of America and Oceanea to stiffen their 
immigration legislation is highly deplorable, as it amounts to a denial of civic 
rights to an important section of the civic community in these places. 

X.—Disqualifications arising out of Economic Condition. 

In the second group of disqualifications for the exercise of civic franchise, Poverty, 
the most considerable, at least in European countries, is poverty. Poverty seems 
to be considered as on a par wfith crime, if not worse. If evidenced by the re¬ 
ceipt of doles or relief under the Poor Law in the several countries poverty mav 
constitute an effectual bar to the exercise of civic rights, which, because it is tem¬ 
porary, is not the less invidious or offensive. But the w^hole basis of civic fran¬ 
chise in these countries is conditioned by the ownership or possession of property 
or some other evidence of wealth, and so they are inexorably driven to raise desti¬ 
tution into, a disqualification.. Their offence against the principle of democracy 
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lies, however, in insisting upen the receipt of relief as mating a disqualification, 
after having first based their original franchise on the possession of a given degree 
of wealth in some shape or another. Real poverty, if endured in secret and 
in silence, does not’constitute a bar to civic franchise unless it is also coupled 
with the inability to show the required property qualification. Given our 
present economic organisation, with its immense inequalities in the distribu¬ 
tion of wealth, relative poverty seems to he inevitable. But it has no con¬ 
ceivable relationship with political capacity. In India, however, there is no 
municipally organised system of Poor Relief; and so that index of poverty has 
not become a disqualifying factor. We need therefore give it no more consider¬ 
ation. 

It is a little difficult to say if Illiteracy as a disqualification should be noticed 
under the economic, or the general political group. So long as instruction is not 
a free privilege of all citizens, and so long as the most elementary education has to 
be paid for, the ability or inability to make this payment and obtain education 
vrill necessarily have a direct connection with the qualification or disqualification 
for the exercise of Municipal franchise, Until quite recently, even in European 
countries, particularly in Italy, illiteracy was regarded as a bar to the exercise 
of civic rights, and as such excluded a very large proportion of the city’s popula¬ 
tion from the elections. In countries, however, as in the United States, where 
they have compulsory, universal, and free systems of public instruction, the insis- 
tance on the ability to read and write does not constitute any very great disqua. 
lifioation on any considerable number of citizens who have passed a certain 
age. Ill India, literacy, though not still brought within the reach of every citizen 
by a system of compulsory and gratuitous instruction, is not insisted upon in 
the Municipal Legislation as a necessary qualification or condition precedent 
to the exercise of Municipal suffrage. We may accordingly dismiss it with the 
observation that illiteracy has even less bearing than indigence upon good citi¬ 
zenship. Provided th|^^e is a genuine interest in civic problems, and provided 
that those aspiring to represent the city do all they can to educate their con¬ 
stituents in all the bearings of a given problem of civic administration and govern¬ 
ment, want of literacy would be no great difficulty. Assuming that the people 
in question have the necessary modicum of native intelligence, there need be 
no apprehension as regards the successful exercise of civic rights even by illiterate 
people. Illiteracy does not necessarily connote want of intelligence and therefore 
is not and should not be a bar to the right to vote at civic elections. Where, 
however, free and universal instruction is available, the insistance on a given 
degree of literacy would be a useful measure of the intelligent interest in civic 
afiaiis by a given citizen* 

In- the ecenomic^roup of disqualifications there are no others to be con¬ 
sidered, unless we include that refusal or inabilit/’to pay. faxes as constitutmg 
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a disqualification. But necessarily such disqualifications, even if they are 
regarded as disqualifications, would be of a temporary nature; and need not 
occasion any serious anxiety. 

XI.—Miscellaneous Disqualifications. 

In the third group there may be a variety of ^disqualifications of a more iiefusai u 

^ ciYil 

or less temporary character due to the specific conditions of each province. But 
we may uotice*here one particular disqualification, which is perhaps not so uni¬ 
versally given attention to as we would like it to be; for it measures the degree' 
of civic interest possessed by individual citizens, the absence of which ought 
certainly to constitute a disability and a disqualification. This relates to the 
refusal to undertake civic duties by persons otherwise qualified to do so. In 
Germany, this disqualification is much more fully emphasised than perhaps in 
any other country, and that is possibly the explanation of the German City 
Government being more efficient and advanced than anywhere else in the world. 

Such a disqualification, however, cannot be cajiable of removal by atonement. 

Its existence serves to draw attention to the importance of civic rights and 
duties, which may have been ignored by the average run of citizens. 

The disqualifications arising out of corrupt practices at elections, and which corruptprac^ 
apply to the oandidates and in a measure also to the voters, will be noticed more 
fully in the next chapter. 

The general lesson of all these qualifications and disqualifications is not ConciUbioa. 
difficult to seek. They arc all intended topronde some convenient, intelligi¬ 
ble, concrete basis to indicate the citizens’ interest and eoncern in the affairs 
of the city; and to eliminate any undesirable and unsympathetic element as 
far as possible. 


I 
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VOTINQ AND ELECTIONS. 


The process of voting and election makes an interesting drama of Municipal 
life at the most crucial moment in its unfolding. It throws the most instructive 
light on the general ideal of Municipal life. Every person duly entered on the 
electoral roll is entitled to vote at Municipal elections.. But the conduct 
of these elections has become the subject of the most minute regulation owing 
to the danger created by the coming into existence of violent party feeling. In 
India, as in Europe, party feeling displays its ingenuity in a thousand directions, 
and discovers every possible method for evading the rules and regulations fram¬ 
ed with a view to discourage malpractices or corruption that would render 
nugatory any idea of real democracy. 

Tliesti regulations may be studied in three distinct heads. These are : 
(1) regulations preliminary to an election, (2) provisions regulating the proceed¬ 
ings during, and (3) after the election. 

1.—Regulations Preliminary to an Election. 

i 

Before the election .takes place, certain formalities must be fulfilled in order 
that the election, when it does take place, shall be by proper persons, and under 
the supervision of proper authorities. Taking the last first,-viz. suitable 
authorities supervising the conduct of an election,—these may be of two kinds 
(i) The Returning Officer who is generally responsible for the conduct 
of an entire election; and (ii) the Presiding Officer who is in charge of the polling 
station. The Returning Officer is usually appointed, and his powders and duties 
regulated by statute. His functions arc partly ministerial, such as the counting 
of votes or seeing that nomination and other formalities are duly fulfilled; and 
partly judicial, such as deciding the question of the validity of voting papers. The 
general rule in regard to these kinds of duties of the Returning Officer, as well 
’as the distinction between these two duties, is well summarised m the statement 
that whatever a Returning Officer does in his ministerial capacity may be ques¬ 
tioned in a Court of Law ; but that whatever he does in his judicial capacity must 
be held to be final and binding, unless an appeal is provided against his 
decision by the statute. 

“ The.duties of the Returning Officer have been thus summarised: 
he must (1) give notice of the election and supply nomination ^papers, 
(2) scrutinize the nomination at a fixed time and place, (3) arrange for 
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the taking of a poll if there are more candidates than there are vacan- 
cies. He selects the polling station, appoints presiding officers and 
clerks, and attends to the equipment of the polling station with its 
necessary paraphernalia including an adequate supply of ballot papers. 

(4) He counts the votes after hearing the objcjotious as to the validity 
of the votes, and complaints as to personation and undue influence 
or other corrupt practices, (5) reports the result of the poll, and (6) 
arranges for the custody of-the various election papers,* 

On the other hand the Presiding Officer's duties are relatively simple, and Presulug^'omt 
are comprised m (a) seeing that proper opportunit}’ is afiorded to all voters who 
want to record their vote and that ballot papers arc not given to persons who are 
not electors; (&) maintaining a strict secrecy of the ballot; and (c) seeing that 
the election is free and unrestrained. 

Thus while the Returning Officer may be said to be the officer in charge 
of the conduct of an election before the election and after the poll, the Presiding « 

Officer may be said to be in cliargc of an election during the polling. 

Of the formalities which have to be fulfilled before the polling, and with a 
view to see that the election is properly conducted, the most important seems to 
be that in connection with Nomination, which provides for some kind of method 
for placing the candidate’s name on the ballot. It must be in the prescribed form 
and be presented within the prescribed time. Difficulties may arise out of the 
improper refusal of a nomination paper by the Returning Officer, or from an 
improper acceptance of the same. The former may materially affect the result 
of an election, 'while the latter is considered to be final, unless the order is re¬ 
versed on an election petition. As a rule, candidates are not satisfied wdth the 
minimum of nomination papers required by law. They aim at securing 
nomination by several constituents from the several classes of voters, so as 
to indicate that their candidature has the -support of a very wide proportion 
of voters. The Returning Offiicer publishes the nominations as received and 
scrutinizes them on the day appointed for the purpose. The object of 
scrutiny is to see that no ineligible persons have been nominated. The first 
condition, in the validity of a nomination, is that a person who cannot vote 
cannot nominate. Apart from this there are disabilities and disqualifications 
from which candidates may be suffering ; and such disqualifications and disabili¬ 
ties will invalidate their nomination if the disqualification appears on the face 
of a nominating paper. The Returning Officer, 

must reject a paper on the ground that the candidate is^ mis¬ 
described or inadequately described; that the necessary subscription 
of two electors (i.5. persons whose names appear on the electoral roll 
of the constituency) as proposer and seconder is wanting, that it was 
not delivered in accordance with statutory provisions, if any; that two 


♦ Ayan^r’s L^w of the Municipal Corporation in British India, p. 51, 



candidates have been nominated on one paper, that the candidiate has 
not subscribed the paper as assenting to the nomination,” * 

In these records the Eeturning Officer acts in a judicial capacity, and his 
action in all these points is in the nature of a judicial decision. 

We have already, in a previous chapter, outlined'the disqualifications and 
disabilities that a candidate may sufier from, and need not go over the same again, 
beyond observing -that the nomination would be ineffective if the candidate has 
before election withdrawn his candidature, or if the proposer or seconder 
suffers from a disqualification, or the signature of either of them has been obtained 
by fraud, or if either of them has signed a nomination paper previously. It may 
be noted that in regard to the disqualification of the proposer or the seconder of 
the candidate, the Returning Officer cannot challenge the correctness of an entry 
in the electoral roll. All he can do is to entertaip an objection as to the status 

* of the proposer or the secouder. f 

II."^Pfocedure during the Election. 

^^riJormaiities Though the Returning Officer plays an important role in the proceedings 
of Election, before and after election, at the poll and during the election, he practically retires 
into the background giving the lead to the Presiding Officer. The duties; 
of the latter are m'i'ny and varied—from advertising the poll in the papers to 
giving into custody m'3n charged with personation. He presides at the polling 
station and concerns himself with every little detail regarding the poll. On the 
day of the poll, which is a momentous day for him, he is at the polling station 
long before the fixed time, anxious to see if the directions to voters are posted 
outside and ahso inside each compartment. He has to concern himself even with 
little details like noting if each compartment contains a pencil or not; and seeing 
appointment cards of clerks and agents, and whether they have or have not made 
a declaration of secrecy. The most arduous task before him, and one which in¬ 
volves great responsibility, is to see for himself that no malpractices creep into 
and vitiate the election ; and assure the candidates that there is no reason 
for fear that the election is marred by corruption. For, before locking and sealing 

♦ Op. Cit., Ayangar’a Law on Municipal Corporation, p. 58. 

t The following provisions of the Calcutta Municipal Act (S. 27 of Bengal Act III. of 1923) 
are peculiar, and deserve to be carefully noted. 

Elections. 

“On or before the date on which a candidate is nominated the candidate shall make in writ¬ 
ing and sign a declaration appointing either himself or some other person who is not disqualified 
under section 32 for the appointment to be his election agent, and no candidate shall be deemed 
to be duly nominated unless such declaration has been made. 

A candidate who has been duly nominated shall within three days of his nomination deposit 
with the ExsciUive Officer two hundred and fifty rupees which sjudl he liable to forfeiture if 
he withdraws his candidature within seven days of the date* fixed for the elendion or if he 
fails to secure at the election at least ten per cent of the votes east. Failure to deposit the 
amount shall render the nomination void. Similarly, too, with regard to the appointment 
of election agents, no candidate is deemed to be duly nominated, unless such 
declaration about his election agents haa been made.-* Sec. 26 of the Bombay Aot contai'< 

• ning provisions regarding nominations is absolutely silent ^th regard to such securities. 



th© ballot-box, he shows those present that it is empty so that there is no chanoe 
of fraud. Again, he ascertains whether each voter is or is not on the Register; 
marks the numhei* of the voter on the counterfoil; stamps each ballot paper so 
that the official mark appears on both sides, marks the Register to denote that the 
voter has received a ballot paper ; and in cases of doubt puts the question and 
oath to any person offering to vote. It so happens sometimes that for all the 
precautions taken, human cunning is more than a match for the cautiousness of 
the presiding officer, and cases of personation come to light. In such cases, when 
the presiding officer finds a person asking for the ballot paper after another has 
voted in his name, he gives him a “tendered ballot-paper,"’ marks it on the back 
with the name and number of the voter, enters the same on the “tendered votes 
list”, and puts it in a separate packet, not in the ballot-box. Lastly in the case of 
voters incapacitated by blindness or inability to read or any other causes, the 
presiding officer marks the ballot-paper for them, entering the reason for so 
marking the ballot-paper on “the list of votes marked by the presiding officer.” 

This summary of the duties of the presiding officer gives us a glimpse of the 
complex nature of an election. The most important feature of the election is 
voting by ballot, which, however, is dealt with in a later section. 

IIL—Procedure after an Election. 

We may next consider the proceedings and formalities to be observed by tlse 
Returning Officer even after the election. When all the voting papers have been 
brought to the Returning Officer, that authority has to count the votes and an¬ 
nounce the results of the elections. He must receive the packets etc. from the 
Presiding Officer, give notice to the agents of the candidates to attend the count-. 
ing, and, on the appointed day, and at the appointed place, count the votes in the 
manner prescribed, rejecting certain votes, marking these rejected votes as rejected, 
and adding “rejection objected to” wherever required. He must not ojpeii tiie 
packet of tendered ballot papers, marked copies of the register or counter-foil, 
hut must verify the hallot-jiax^er account, re-seal the ballot box, and declare 
elected the candidate or candidates who have had the majority of votes, making 
at the same time a return to the pro};)er officer. The ballot papers etc. must be 
kej>t by him for the prescribed time. Where rival candidates have secured an 
equal number of votes, neither could be declared as elected unless i)rovision is 
made for such an emergency in the statute. The i>rovision in the latest Bombay 
Act (Sec. 28) (R), is instructive on this point: 

“Where an equality of such votes is found to exist between any can¬ 
didates, and the addition of a vote would entitle any of those candidates 
to be declared elected, the determination of the persons to whom suclj 
one additional vote shall be deemed to have been given shall be made by 
lot to be drawn in the presence of the Commissioner in such manner a"s 
he shall determine.”* * 


* In Madras the Commissioner ^raws lots in such cases. 
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In the absence of suoh an authority, lots cannot be drawn ; nor can the candidates 
by an agreement among themselves settle the question by lot or otherwise. 
Unless the statute specifically provides, as in the above instance, there must be a 
fresh election where the first one results in a tie. If a Commissioner or[Councillor 
is elected for more than one ward or division, the law provides for the choice to be 
made and the period within which the choice should be made by the Councillor. 
•No one can occupy more than one seat. In some cases it is provided that no 
candidate shall take his seat until he has taken an oath of allegiance. Section 
38 of the Calcutta Municipal Act of 1923 provides that every person who is elected 
or appointed to he a Councillor, or elected an Aldeiinan, shall, before taking his 
seat, make, at a meeting of the Corporation, an oath or affirmation of his alle¬ 
giance to the Crown in the prescribed form. 

IV.—Some Important Incidents at an Election. 

^impOTtantin- This completes the process of election. We must notice at this stage some 
important features or incidents affecting the process of election. These are : 

(a) Election Expenses, 

(b) Election Offences including the so-called corrupt practices, 

(c) Election Petitions, 

{d) Voting by Proxy and Plural Voting wherever they exist, and 

(e) Voting by Ballot. 

Election Ex- (d) Election Expenses :—As regards election expenses, English Law requires 

E^snscB. 

the candidates for a Municipal election to make a return of ‘the expenses they 
had incurred in the course and for the purpose of the ehiction. The object and 
principle of such provision is to avoid the possibility of corruption by undue and 
extravagant expenditure incurred by a candidate or his agent, in connection 
' with undesirable p)ractices likely to influence the result of the election. The 
principle is adopted in India as far as elections to the Legislative bodies, central 
and provincial, are concerned ; but Calcutta, perhaps, is unique in requiring a re¬ 
turn of the Municipal election expenditure incurred by the candidates, within 
one month of the election. * We may consider the absence of corresponding 
provisions in the other Municipal legislation as indicating the absence of that 
active interest in Municipal elections which would demand a meticulous regula¬ 
tion of the expenses permissible to be incurred at such elections. The fact 
however, that in cities of long distances or large number of -voters, where 
candidates may have to provide conveyances to voters for transport to the 

* (Section 34 and 35 of the Bengal Act 3rd of 1923, the Calcutta Municipal Act.) Schedule 
V to the Act proscribes very carefully the headings of expenditure that may be considered 
reasonable in this regard. , • 



voting booths, and incur a very heavy postage bill for addressing circufars 
&c., makes a strong argument for fixing statutorily some maximum of expen¬ 
diture legitimately incurrable for the purposes of the election. Otherwise 
richer candidates will have, as they do now have, a heavy pull over the poorer 
ones. Riches alone will count and merit disregarded-altogether. A still better 
way, however, would be to provide numerous voting booths, and free municipal 
conveyances to intending voters, together with a rigorous limit on Election 
Expenses. 

(6) Amongst the election offences, the most important that we need notice 
are :—(1) Bribery, (2) Treating, (3) Undue Influence, (1) Personation, and (5) Pub¬ 
lication of False Statements. The election of any candidate as Councillor would 
be declared void, if, by himself or his agents, he is found guilty of any corrupt or 
illegal practices. The central principle that dominates all such regulations is 
that the election must be free* It must be a record of the honest, unbiassed opi¬ 
nion of the electors. Hence any vote recorded by the promise of a special grati¬ 
fication must necessarily be considered as violating the general prijiciple of election. 

As regards Bribery, the greatest difficulty in deciding specific allegations on Bribery, 
the matter arises from the possibility of common confusion between charity and 
bribery. ' Where charity ends and bribery begins, it is exceedingly difficult to say. 
Candidates for the favour of the public, whether in Municipal or National elections, 
must regularly seek to please their constituents. They must *''niu‘se” the cons¬ 
tituency, as the phrase goes ; and to that end they must freely and frequently sub¬ 
scribe to public charities within their constituencies, and also help individuals 
out of their difficulties ; so, however, that no undue aid of a corrupt nature could 
be established. Since the real offence in corrupt practices at election consists in 
a corrupt inducement to the voter to cast his vote or refrain from so doing for any 
particular person, the above mentioned subscriptions and assistance may quite 
easily be confused with the undesirable practice of bribery. It is safe to say, 
however, that tlie gravamen of the charge of bribery will depend largely upon 
whether a particular act was done with the intention to bribe. The Indian Penal 
Code Section 171 (B), inserted by India Act XXXIX of 1920, defines bribery and 
penalises persons guilty of the same. It makes bribery coincident with the receipt 
of personal gratification in consideration of exercising the right to vote in a parti¬ 
cular manner, and distinguishes it from any declaration of public policy to gra¬ 
tify a particular group or party of electors. The gratification, it may be added, 
need not consist actually in money. Nor is the amount of the bribe material 
to the constitution of the offence, though the smaIIness]]of the amount may suggest 
the absence of any corrupt intention. Finally, the offence would be practically 
the same, where the acts alleged to constitute the offence are committed by the 
candid^btes themselves or by Aheir agents. 



Treating. 


(6) “Treating is defined by the Act of 1920 as that form of bribery, where 
the gratification consists in food, drink oi: provision, and makes the 
offence punishable with fine only.” 

Treating, however, is not the same as bribery. While in the latter, there is a 
corrupt contract between a voter and the candidate for the purchase of tlie vote, 
the former involves no such contract. It is, besides, often indistinguishable from 
simple hospitality As in the case of bribery, so here, also, corrupt intention is 
indispensable for the establishment of offence. Whether or not ^the treating was 
corrupt is a question of fact. In a manner of speaking, treating would be even more 
objectionable than common bribery, because of the likelihood of its impressing 
and thereby debauehing a consileiable number of voters; whereas ordinary bri¬ 
bery is only concerned with individuals. It may also be added that a resort to 
this kind of bribery will be b 5 v<md the means of any but the richest candidate. 

Undue luflu- (c) Utitiue itifluoiice consists in the exercise of any violence or threat of 
damage, or a resort to any fraudulent j^ontrivaiicc, whereby the liberty of a voter 
to vote as ho chooses is restricted; and he is compelled or frightened in conse¬ 
quence to vote or refrain from voting otherwise than he himself chooses. Section 
171 (C) & (F) of the Indian Penal Code defines and punislies the offence of undue 
influence as applied to India. It is interesting to note that the definition includes: 

“Attempts to induce a candidate or voter to believe that he or any 
person in whom he is interested will become or will be rendered an 
object to divine displeasure, or spiritual censure.” 

< 

The declaration of a public policy and a promise of public action are the mere 
exercise of a legal right without a legal bargain. These cannot be considered to 
be suffieient undue interference as to render an election void. The disqualifica¬ 
tion arises from the abuse of influence and not from its proper, legitinrate use. And 
the threat of rioting or violence must come from or be instigated by the member 
or his agents for whom he is responsible. 

Personation personation, the offence consists in applying for a voting paper 

in the name of some other persons, whether real or fictitious; or, having voted 
once, in apjjlying again for a ballot paper in one’s own name. If the candidate 
or his agent has instigated such a personation, his ele'etion would be avoided. In 
India, Section 171 (D) inserted in the Penal Code by India Act XXXIX. of 1920 
defines the offence of personation, and lays down it(8 penalty. General persona¬ 
tion, unconnected with a candidate, does not, like general bribery or general un¬ 
due influence, invalidate an eleclaon. Only, the wrongfully obtained vote is 
struck off. The fact that the personation was innocent does not stop invalidating 
the vote. Unless there is corruption and a bad intention in personating, it is not 
an offence. 
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(e) Pttblicatioa of false statements with intent to afieot the result of an state- 
election is an offence punishable under section 171 (C) of the Indian Penal Code 
amended by India Act XXXIK of 1920. 

Under the amending Act of 1920 concerning election offences, certain dis* 
abilities are laid down against any person convicted under Section 171 (E) and 
(P) of the Indian Penal Code. Such an offender is disqualified [from exercising 
any electoral right for a period of not less than five years, on account of his 
corrupt practices. 

We must distinguish illegal practices from the election offences defined above illegal Prac* 

A Ilf 1 T • 1 

As regards the former, the Legislature has intended definitely to prevent those prac- tion Offence*, 
tices, regardless as to whether they were honest or dishonest. Thus the payment 
of an illegal gratification or the promise of personal profit is definitely prohibited 
by law; and having recourse to the same would be an illegal practice and would 
avoid an election. 

(C) Election Petitions. 

In the event of any election being challenged, provision is generally made for Petitions, 
the decision of the dispute in specifically appointed tribunals. The procedure 
for challenging an election is by a petition to a prO'per tribunal. In every election 
petition, the dispute, though nominally between two or several rival candidates, 
really involves the whole constituency; and puts it upon its trial, in a manner 
of speaking. Almost any ground can be j)ut forward t6 dispute the election. 

Where specific election tribunals are appointed, their findings must be regarded 
as final^ and the decision cannot be reopened. In India, election disputes coming 
before Courts of Law are regarded in the nature of civil suits; and, unless they 
are made submissible to a special tribunal by a specific Act of the Legislature, 
or by rules made thereunder, such disputes go to the ordinary civil courts. Where, 
however, there are special tribunals specifically set up by given Acts of the Legis¬ 
lature, the jurisdiction of these tribunals would be exclusive. These special 
tribunals, it may be added, will have jurisdiction only if all the formalities pres¬ 
cribed by the sisatute are complied with. But where, however, these special tri¬ 
bunals refuse jurisdiction, and the aggrieved party is deprived of his statutory 
and constitutional remedy, the Civil Court may step in as court of equity to 
exercise jurisdiction which the proper tribunal has failed to exercise. 

An election petition can be presented, under the Indian Election Buies, by 
any candidate or even by an elector. An unsuccessful candidate petitioning for 
a revision of the election can point a claim against all the successful candidates, 
praying that all or any of them may be unseated. Conversely, although the 
ground of the petition may affect the validity of the election as a whole, the peti¬ 
tion may be presented against some only of the persons elected, and not all; and 
the court in such a case may declare the persons so petitioned against as not having 
been elected. 
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(D) Voting by Proxy and Plural Voting. 

^ y Voting by proxy is against the intention of the general princiiJe of demo¬ 
cratic elections, and is as such ordinarily prohibited: but, as already observed, under 
the Boinhay Act of 1922, voting by proxy is pornutted in the case of companies 
other than joint stock companies or firms. Even in this case, however, the pro¬ 
vision is under revision, so that voting by proxy may be avoided in future. The 
]-)ractice is objoctionahle, because it renders it likely that the real record of the 
desire of particular voters may not he' shown in their vote, if tlic same is given 
by proxy, and because on the excuse of having properly signed Proxy forms, an 
undesirable excess creeps into the very easily conceivable expenses for an election. 
Besides, tlic practice, if widely permitted, may lead to any number of undesir¬ 
able practices which would make the election fail to record the real inteiitibns 
and oj)inion of the voters. 

As regards plural voting, the principle of one man one vote ” has not yet 
been adopted fully in all instances. A person who is registered as a voter in 
one ward, or a division of a city, may also be qualified as a voter in another ward : 
in one place as a resident, in another in connection with lus business or ocoupa- 
tipii, or some representative capacity. Under the older laws, now replaced in 
many cases, the plurality in voting strength was very much greater than at the 
present time. Tims, fer example, at the 7th General Election of Ward Commis¬ 
sioners held on the 31st March 1921 in Calcutta, out of 49,060 voters, who, 
amongst tlioin, had 124,271 votes, only about 30% of the votes were recorded 
in the contested wards. Plural voting however, in the sense of the voter being 
allowed as many votes as there are seats, obtains still in a number of cases, with 
Boiiihay leading, wherever the principle of cumulative vote is adopted. If the 
voter is free, to give all his votes to one candidate or to spread among a number 
of candidates, that practice is claimed by many to be a distinct advantage.* 
Between the rival principles of ‘'one man one vote” and ” one vote one value ” 
it is sometimes difficult to choose. So long as the electoral laws lay down 
only qualifying conditions, and base these conditions upon the possession 
of property or some other indication of wealth, it would be irupossible to 
avoid attaching a value to each vote; and in ]3roportion as the indications of 
weajlth multiply in the same individuals, it may be quite possible for that indivi¬ 
dual to increase his voting strength. Such a provision, however, would give an 
undue importance to a few wealthy individuals; and consequently the rival prin¬ 
ciple of ” one man one vote ” is coming more and more into favour with pro¬ 
gressive deinoc raoies. But until the principle of universal or at least Adult Suf¬ 
frage is acee])to(b the multiplicity of votes in the same individuals will crop up 
in some form Or other by a distribution of qualifications sufiicient to give more 


* Fdot-not« cp. Table, p. 31 ante. 
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than one vote in difEcren’': districts, if not in different capacities. And of course 
the division of voting strength between members of the same family—particu¬ 
larly husbands and wives—will be equally difficult to avoid. 

(E) The Ballot System* 

•One of the most important features of election is the Ballot system, a system Ballot Sj’stem. 
of voting extensively employed by most of the progressives democracies of tlie 
w'orld. In its present form, as used in England, America and Europe, the ]:)allot 
is of Australian -origin. Concrete expression was given to it for the first time 
in England in the Ballot Act of 1872 and the machinery of that Act has been 
applied both to the Parliamentary and to the Municipal elections. Under that 
Act, nomination is a necessary condition precedent to the holding and conduct 
of an election. This is justified on the ground that it facilitates the participa¬ 
tion of the people in the government of their cities, though its democratic charac¬ 
ter is often vitiated by conferences and conventions in which the final selection 
is really made by a small coterie of political leaders. In England, though the 
system of nomination is employed, the English Act gives no recognition what¬ 
soever to political parties. In America, on the other hand, w’hen the princij)le 
of* the ballot was adopted political parties that had cast a certain percentage 
of the votes were given recognition. In India, we follow the English rather than 
the American system, thoiigli party feeling has recently come to have more than 
a passing influence on municipal politics. 

The principle of election ox voting by ballot has been most tersely stated 
in the Calcutta ^lunicipal Act of 1923, section 29 of which says: 

Votes shall be given by 'ballot and in person. No votes shall 
be received by proxy.''* 

Tlie Bombay section 28, Clause (N) is a little ambiguous. It says: 

The name of the person, or of every person for whom a voter 
votes, and all other details ])rescribed by the form of the voting paper, 
shall be,written legibly, in English, in tlie voting paj)er, and the voter 
shall sign or attach his mark" to the voting paper, in the presence of 
the polling officer, and the said officer, shall attest each such signature 
'or mark and shall attach consecutive numbers to each of the voting 
papers presented to hiin.“ 

This is clearly against the central principle of the ballot; but its advocates 
hold that the object of this provision in Bombay, is not to defeat the centrfil 

* We may notice here the radical differences in the statutory provisions affecting elections 
and voting between Calcutta and Bombay. Sec. 29 Clause (4) 'of the Calcutta Act lays clown 
in plural Councillor contitueneies “evety elector shall have as many votes as Siere tire councillors 
to he dected, but no elector shall give more than one vote to any candidate.'’ In Bombay, 
plural cumulative voting is the rule. Calcutta permits no proxy in voting, while Bombay 
allows firms and companies this privilege as an unavoidable concession to their nature and 
constitution., 
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purpose of voting by ballot, its complete secrecy and consequent security to 
voters; but rather to provide a means of identification of voters, and facilitate 
the voting in an election conducted on the principle of cumulative voting. 
The object of voting by ballot is to secure an election free from the invalidating 
or vitiating practices, or incidents of intimidation, or undue influence of any kind, 
which, as we shall see later on, would render an election void. The secrecy, 
characteristic of voting by ballot, is intended as a guarantee to the voter 
against his interests—apart from the election—being in any way hurt by parties 
interested in the election. 

“ When all knowledge of how he voted is the voter’s own secret, 
unless he chooses to divulge it, he is fully protected and a free and 
honest vote may he secured.” 

To secure this complete secrecy, and prevent subsequent identification as 
to which voter’s vote was cast for a particular candidate, the statute insists 
that the ballot paper shall not he marked in any way by the voter. While voting 
by ballot in secrecy is almost the universal characteristic of all elections for 
members of the Legislative bodies, the voting on particular policies and measures 
by members of such bodies, when duly appointed or elected and assembled, is 
viva voce. The object of this distinction is, presumably, to bring home to the 
elected members their responsibility to their electors by a publication of their 
votes on particular measures or policies coming before these bodies. 

^ later variation of the Ballot system in America is to be found in what is 
known as the Direct Primary. This is an attempt to dispense with party con¬ 
ferences or conventions for the purpose of nomination, and to allow members 
of the party to nominate for office directly. These direct primaries are either 
closed or open. In the former, nominations of a party can only be secured by 
regular members of that party, the membership being determined in a variety 
of ways. At the primary, the voter is presented with a ballot containing the 
names of the candidates of his party only.* In the open primary, on the other 
hand, he gets a ballot containing the names of the candidates of all the parties; 
and the voter is free to participate in the nomination of any party. The voting 
is secret, and the primary for all purposes is conducted in the same manner as 
an election. The most considerable defect of this system of direct nomination 
is its liability of the votes being so scattered as to cause the nomination of a 
candidate, who has only a comparatively small minority of votes oast for him. 

These attempts are all intended to secure as fully representative and res¬ 
ponsible a Government in the .city as may be possible. But there are inherent 
defects in the arrangement, which render such attempts often far from sufficient 
to secure the end iii view. Ultimate reliance has, therefore, to be placed on some 
method of educating the civic public into und^standing the problem of civic 
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administration and the responsibility of elections. Civic parties may, no doubt, 
help in this process of education ; hut parties are necessarily obliged for the sake 
of their party solidarity and party discij)line, to make compromises, to overlook 
individual defects or deficiencies, to wink at shortcomings and backslidings in 
the larger interests of the party, which may not at all be in harmony with the 
interests of the city as a whole. The better course would, therefore, be to em¬ 
phasize not parties but principles, to seek by education and publicity to secure 
the nomination of such candidates, irrespective of their party affiliation or party 
allegiance, who* will give their best to the administration of the city, and so 
promote the realisation of full self-government within the city. 

This course though difficult and indirect, is nevertheless the only way to ^^nd^of 
secure efficiency and responsibility in city administration. If we would have I'eagues. 
the test for eligibility to civic offices to consist in interest, intelligence and effi¬ 
ciency, with ability to see clearly where the public interests lie and with courage 
and independence enough to serve on the side of public interest against private or 
special interests, we must discard the inevitably injurious influence of the party 
system, in spite of its contribution of solidarity and discipline ; we must seel^to 
develop that interest and understanding of civic affairs by the W’hole mass of the 
civic, or at least the voting, population, which alone can be the best guarantee 
of proper administration and government in the cities. We must encourage the 
growth of bodies like the Voters’ League who, by their fearless criticism, have 
done so much towards reforms in Municipal Elections in America, 

Unfortunately there is nothing yet corresponding to such activities in India • Indian Expe- 

, rience. 

There is not even that degree of interest m civic affairs which alone would serve 
to invent such devices for securing a better and more efficient administration of 
civic affairs, as the statistics given at the end of this chapter would show. Per¬ 
haps an explanation of the want of sufiicient interest in civic affairs in India may 
be found in the extreme constriction and restriction of the duties and functions 
assigned to the city and its government; but within the powers already enjoyed 
by the most advanced Municipal Corporations in India, there is room, as we shall 
show in another connection in this volume, for such a develojmient as would make 
irresistible the emergence of conditions and devices for a greater interest in the 
administration of the city. 

V,—Some Comparative Statistics. 

All this review about the mechanical provisions of lifeless statutes would be 
needless and burdensome, if we did not know anything about the extent to which statistics, 
use is made of the facilities provided by the statutes. The real living organism of 
a municipality will be found in the degree of active, intelligent interest taken 
by the primary beneficiaries of these organisations, the citizens. 
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As? an illustration of the interest taken in Municipal affairs, the following 
extracts from the Administration Eoports of the various Municipalities of 
India would be interesting ;— 

‘‘133 meetings wore hold by the Corporation and 65 by the Standing Com¬ 
mittee as against 111 and 54 held respectively in the preceding year. There 
were besides 154 meetings of Committees of the Corporation and 30 meetings of 
Sub-Committees of the Standing Committee as against 129 and 11 respectively in 
the previous year. The increased immber of meetings held during the year of 
Report indicates what a great demand the civic affairs of “the city made on the 
time of Councillors.” (Bombay 1923-24.) 

The approximate number of voters who voted at the last General Elections 
in all the wards except the E Ward is as follows. No figures are availa])]e for the 
B Ward, as the election of that ward was not contested at the time of the 
General Elections. 


Ward. - 

Number of Voters 
wlio voted. 


Total No. 
of Voters. 

A. 

4512 

A. .. 

.. 8,204 

C. 

D. 

4109 

B. .. 

.. 11,942 

0827 

0. .. 

.. 18,644 

E. 

3685 

D. .. 

.. 17,262 

F. 

2-188 

E. .. 

.. 9,718 

.. 16,1.12 
. . 6.278 

G. 

2707 

P. .. 

a. .. 


* Report oj the Municipal Aflministrniion of Calculi a for the year 1921-22.(Fo?. 1.) 
Page 5, Para 3. 

Tile Corporation ludd 50 meetings, or 8 more than in the previous year, the 
average attendance being 30. Of the 45 Commissioners who held office 
throughout the year, no fewer than 29 attended more than 75 per cent of the 
meetings. 

Corporation of Madntfi: Admini.^fration Report for IV)22-23. 

Pages 2 and 3. Para J. 

At the ordinary elections in 1922, 5 seats out of 10 w'cre contested. The 
number of votes recorded at the contested tdections viz, divisions 8, 10, 14, and 
20, was 2404 (2045 males and 359 females) out of a total electorate of 3427 
(2830 males and 597 females). In division 21, out of 1008 voters, 750 attended 
the poll. The percentage of voters who exerciged the franchise at these 
elections was 71*11 
Page S. Para 2. 

On the annual revision of electoral rolls, it was found that the percentage 
of persons qualified to vote was 5-14 df the total population. 
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Administmtioji Report—Corporation of Madras 1922-23. Revictved 4i7i Jan, 1924 
Tara 1. 

Constitution. 

One casual elec-tion and ten ordinary olcctioiiij wore ]*eld during the year ; 
5 of the latter were contested^ and 71 per rent of tiio nninher of voters took 
part in the elections. The lady councillor nominated last year continued in 
office. On the ajinual revision of the electoral roll hi ll}22-23 it was found that 
the percentage’of persons qualified to vote was 3.M of the total population. 
The Act has now been amended so as to enable w’omen to stand for election. 
Page 4. Para 29. 

41 meetings w*ere held * 2(J adjourued nicetiugs. The average t»creentage of 
members attending the meetings of the council was 77.8among elected divisional 
councillors, 28.6 among institutional councillors, ajid 42.2 among councillors 
appointed by Government. The Governineiit await tlie Commissioner's lleport 
called for in the last year’s review in regard to the impodimcnls in the way of 
and the amendnieuts necessary to facilitate the working of the administrative 
machine. 


Administration Report of the Karachi innnieipalilij for the if ear 1922-23. Pa^c 1. 


1 

p 

c 

1 

No. of IMonibors 

General 

Meotiims iNleelinus of 

Councillors. 

of the Managing 

Ordinary Special. ^Managing 


Committee. 


Committee. 

54 

9 

13 

73 74 

Average attendance at meetings* 



Ordinary 

Special 

Managing 

Nuiiiber of Coinicillors tvlio failed 

General 

General. 

Committee. 

to attend two-lhircls of the Ge- 




iieral Meetings (held during the 
term of their office.) 

35.26 

30. S2 

0.75 

39. 


Number of members nf Committee* 

Nomi- Elec- 

Total. Offi- 

Non-offi 

Euro- Indians Total number 

iiated. ted. 

cials. 

cials. 

pcans. of meetings held. 

6 48 

54 6 

48 

9 15 86 


CHAPTER m 


-«- . 

POWERS OF A MUNICIPALITY. 


I.—PoWers dependent on Functions. 


No complete view of the powers of the Municipalities in India can be had until 
we have analysed the functions of Municipalities in the next book. Here we can 
only summarise the statutory position as revealed by the severaf governing acts. 


II.—Statutory Authorities. 


Several autho¬ 
rities. 


Before, liowever, \vc begin to outline the powers of the Indian municipalities, 
let us ascertain the authorities which are charged by law to exercise these 
powers. Not all the powers of a municipal corporation are embodied or concen¬ 
trated in the same single authority, even in the supreme Municipal Council. The 
Law-making authority seems to have been peculiarly jealous in India of the Muni¬ 
cipal bodies; and so it has in many instances clearly laid down several distinct, 
almost co-ordinate, and largely independent authorities functioning in a muni¬ 
cipal organisation. The existence of such mutually exclusive authorities, which 
unavoidably tend to be jealous of one another, makes a large demand on the 
personal equation that must involve, on occasions, a serious waste of energy. In 
Bombay, for example, the Municipal Act declares that, “the Municipal authori¬ 
ties charged with the execution of this Act are :—(A) a corporation; (B) a 
standing committee, (C) a Municipal Commissioner.” (8. 4. of The Bombay 
Municipal Act). In Madras the corresponding section uses almost identical 
language, except that it speaks oi the Standing Committees in the plural. It 
is diflScult to grasp precisely the niceties of legal draftsmanship, which speaks 
of corporation” and “a council” when by the very nature of the case there 
can only be one such body. But the point of the utmost importance to note 
here is that these are all made distinct statutory authorities; and that thereby 
is generated an occasion for friction which cannot but prove embarrassing or 


wasteful at times.* 


* In tlic case of Calcutta, there is no such clear definite enunciation of the authorities 
charged to carry out the provisions of the Act; but the machinery is more or less similar, 
and so we would be needlessly creating a misapprehension if we held that the absence of a 
definite enunciation of the statutory authorities evinces a different purpose or view-point in 
the framers of the Calcutta Act. It must be recognised, however, that since the Chief 
Executive Officer is appointed in Calcutta by the Municipal Corporation, and not by the Local 
Government, which still appoints the Municipal Commissioner in the case of Bombay anjl 
Madras, that fact does indioase a measure of difeienee which is not quite borne out the rest 
of the statutes ooncewd. 
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III.—The Powers of the Cominissioner. 

Let us consider, briefly, the several powers of each of these authorities, iimito o 
Beginning with the least considerable in theory,—though possibly the most 
important in practice,—we find the powers of the Commissioner thus tersely 
defined in the act relating to the city .of Madras :— 

“Subject, whenever it is hereinafter expressly directed, to the sanc¬ 
tion of the Council or the Standing Committee as the case may be, and 
subject to all other restrictions, limitations and conditions hereinafter 
imposed, the*executive power for the purposes of carrying out the provi- 
. sions of this Act shall be vested in the Commissioner, who shall also 
perform all the duties and exercise all the powers specifically imposed 
or conferred on him.” (S. 9) 

The list of the specific powers conferred on the Commissioner both in Madras 
and in Bombay would be as formidable to rei^roduce here as it would be unneces¬ 
sary. Suffice it to note, however, that the Commissioner is given a liberal, almost 
handsome, measure of specific functions in connection with the safeguarding of 
the public health of the city and other functions of primary importance in the 
municipal organisation, which make his position entirely sui juris m that organi¬ 
sation. He is a servant who is, by the law of his being, made more powerful than 
the master he is supposed to serve. He hag also a large measure of discre¬ 
tionary and extraordinary authority, which he is entitled to use in sudden emer¬ 
gency, whenever the service or safety of the public demands that exercise, 
while he has an equally ample margin for the delegation of his authority, 
with certain unavoidable reservations. In Madrus as well as in Bombayj he 
has power to make appointments under a certain limit,—in Madras he makes 
all appointments carrying a monthly salary of Ks. 500 or less, provided the same 
has been sanctioned by the Governor in Council (Cp. S. 90 of the Madras Muni¬ 
cipal Act),—in Bombay he has still larger powers for temporary appointments 
under loan works, power which in a recent case has led to considerable acrimony 
in the corporation debates,—and in both cases he is the authority to enter into 
contracts on behalf of the municipality.* This last is subject to considerable 
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of , tile Municipalitf, whicli involves an expenditure of Ks. 5,000, wHle in 
Madras, the corresponding power seems to extend to Rs. 10,000.* 

PoBition in But while the Commissioner has all these wide powers, and discretion, it is 
ba^y, andjMad- nevertheless, in our opinion, not strictly accurate to say he is the supreme execu¬ 
tive authority in the municipal organisation, even though so described by law. 
The Chief Executive Officer in Calcutta is as much a servant of the Corporation 
as the Municipal Commissioner in Bombay or Madras. If by executive authority 
we mean an authority which is entitled not merely to a measure of discretion and 
initiative,- the Commissioner certainly has been accorded considerable discretion 
and has wide powers of initiative in emergency,—but is also entitled to advise 
and guide the larger body of which it is the executive atithority, then the real 
executive authority must not he deemed to lie with the Commissioner or the execu¬ 
tive officer in the Indian presidency municipalities. Where precisely that autho¬ 
rity lies may be a bit difficult to decide ; in Bombay it would be more accxirate 
to sary that the executive authority in municipal affairs lies with the single 
Standing Committee, which is entrusted with the general conduct and supervi¬ 
sion of the municipal work iu its totality. But certainly the Commissioner is the 
chief mandatory of the corporation, not its chief executive. 

IV.—Powers of the Standing Committee. 

TiiereaiExe- Next in the scale of Municipal authorities comes the Standing Committee. 

The powers of this body are by no means so carefully defined as those of the Com¬ 
missioner, though, iu Bombay at least, the Commissioner is made clearly answer- 
able in many cases to the Standing Committee. But the Standing Committee in 
Bombay is, perhaps, in some measure, a unique device; for though there are many 
other committees of the corporation even in Bombay, none of these approaches 
the Standing Committee in imx>ortance in the administration of the municipal 
affairs. The schedule of appointments under the corporation, for example, has to 
he submitted by the Commissioner to the Standing Committee including munici¬ 
pal officers and servants of all grades; and it is also the authprity for sanctioning 
the schedule, subject to the limiting consideration that every new appointment 
carrying a salary of Rs. 500 and more per month, whether temporary or perma¬ 
nent, must he made by the Corporation. The Standing Committee also framcg 
all regulations regarding the leave &c. and allowances of the municipal officers 

* See Bombay Municipal Act S. 69, and the Madras Municipal Act, S. 78. The Munici¬ 
pal Commissioner has necessarily a discretion in such matters as advertising in particular 
papers for inviting tenders, and the question as to in which papers the advertisement shall 
be inserted is beginning ‘ to cause serious divergence between the Commissioner and the 
Corporation in cities like Bombay. 

The power of the Commissioner to enter into contracts below a certain figure gives him 
a most dangerous opportunity to thwart the Corporation, since ho can, if he so chooses, 
easily subdivide a large contract so that each part is well within his powers even though 
the total is not. To avoid this, it would be best to rc(^uire that all contracts must be 
sX)ecifi<^ny confirmed or sanctioned by the Corporation, <as m Oalcutl^ (S. 67.) 
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and servants, subject to confirmation by the corporation, except with regard 
to the regulations governing superannuation allowances of municipal servants, 
which must bo api^rovxsd by the Govcrmiicnt. In regard to the day to day ad¬ 
ministration, though the sta tute has not in Bombay laid down expressly the powers 
of the Standing Committee, by delegation or reference from the corporation, the 
Standing Committee habitually enjoys and exercises a vast amount of power 
unknown in the sister corporations to such smaller bodies. In Madras, Section 
20 of the Act says :— 

(1) The council shall by regulations framed for the purpose determine Powereoftha 

the powers and duties of each standing committee and may by such to 

regulatio]^ provide for a conference of two oi moic standing coni- Madras, 
mittees or for the appointment out of such committees of a joint 
committee for any purpose in respect of which they may be jointly 
interested. 

(2) The ‘Taxation and Finance” standing committee in addition to the 

powers and duties assigned to it under such regulations 

{a), shall supervise the utilisation of the budget grants. 

(fe) shall have access to the accounts of the corporation and may 
require the commissioner to furnish any explanation which 
it considers necessary as to the receipts and expenditure of 
the municipal fund. 

* (e) may conduct a monthly audit of the municipal accounts and 

shall be bound to check the monthly abstract cf receipts 
and disbursements for tbe preceding month as furnished by 
the Commissioner; and 

* {d) may write off such sums due to the corporation as appear to 

the committee to be irrevocable. 

In Bombay, the Standing Committee prepares the Budget estimates for con^ In BonU)ay, 
sideration and adoption by the corporation, and has power to reduce any budget 
grant made by the corporation and to reappropriate funds voted by the corpora¬ 
tion, subject to the limitation that the aggregate of expenditure sanctioned by the 
corporation must not be increased by any act of the Standing Committee. That 
body can also recommend an increase in, or an additional budget grant, as an 
increase in taxation, if, in spite of reductions in the expenditure, it is unable to 
bring the revenue to keep pace with the expenditure. The Standing Committee 
must also conduct or superintend a weekly audit of the municipal accounts, and 
publish an abstract of the receipts and disbursements of the week last preceding. 

These statutory or customary powers of the standing committee in Bombay 
makes of it a unique institution as already observed, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that the executive duties proper are under the Bombay Municipal Act 
assigned to this committee. The supervision of the corporation is if anything 
easier, and the sense of responsibility as well as sympathy and understanding, 
greater in this arrangement th^ in that prevailing in the sister municipalities. 
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V.—The Powers of the Corporation. 

Duto^and Subject to the general consideration that the powers specifically assigned 

bionai. l3y specially named statutory authorities cannot be interfered with, the 

general administration of the municiapl affairs is vested in the municipal council 
or corporation,* and the standing committees and the Commissioner are quite 
clearly made subordinate authorities who must respect in every case the wishes 
of the corporation, as evidenced in any resolution passed by that body on any 
subject. 

The powers of a Municipal Corporation may be instanced from those des¬ 
cribed at some length in the Bombay Municipal Act Section 61. There are some 
duties which are compulsory, and the Corporation cannot fail in them without 
exposing itself to the exercise of measures of control by the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment, Among those obligatory duties are :— 

(a) the construction, maintenance and cleansing of drains and drainage 
works, and of public latrines, urinals and similar conveniences; 

(h) the construction and maintenance of works and means for providing 
a supply of water for public and private purposes; 

(c) scavenging and the removal and disposal of excrementitious and 
other filthy matter, and all ashes, refuse and rubbish; 

{d) the reclamation of unhealthy localities, the removal of noxious vegeta¬ 
tion and generally the abatement of all nuisances; 

(e) the regulation of places for the disposal of the dead and the provision 
of new places for the said purpose ; 

(/) the registration of births and deaths; 

(<*) iff) piiblic vaccination in accordance with the provisions of the 
Bombay Vaccination Act, 1877. 

{g) measiues for preventing and checking the spread of dangerous 
diseases; 

(a) {99) establishing and maintaining public hospitals and dispensaries 

and carrying out other measures necessary for public.medical relief; 

{h) the construction and maintenance of public markets and slaughter¬ 
houses and the regulation of all markets and and slaughter-houses; 

{j) the regulation of offensive and dangerous trades; 

* See Spcfcion 64 (2) of Bombay Municipal Act, and S. 23 of Madras. 



(k) the entertainment of a fire-brigade and the protection of life and pro¬ 
perty in the case of fire; 

(Z) the securing or removal of dangerous buildings and places; 

(m) the construction, maintenance, alteration and improvement of public 

streets, bridges, culverts, causeways and the like ; 

(n) the lighting, watering and cleansing of public streets: 

(o) the-removal of obstructions and projections in or upon streets, bridges 

and other public places; 

(p) the naming of streets and the numbering of premises; 

(q) maintaining, aiding and suitably accommodating schools for primary 

education subject always to the grant of building grants by Govern¬ 
ment in accordance with the Government Grant-in-aid Code for 
the time being in force ; 

(r) the maintenance of a municipal office and all public monuments and 

other property vesting in the corporation. 

There are certain institutions in Bombay which are maintained by the Local 
Government and towards the maintenance of which the corporation will make 
certain financial provisions. On the other hand, there are hospitals and 
dispensaries maintained exclusively by the Corporation which may charge such 
fees as it may prescribe from time to time. 

. In regard to primary education the Corporation is obliged to undertake its 
share of the possibility for the introduction of a compulsory and free system of 
primary education, if the Government decide to do so. Primary schools 
maintained by grants paid to the municipal • fund must be open to 
Government inspection: and the recommendation made by such inspecting officers 
shall he duly attended to. 

Besides these compulsory duties, there are certain others which are wholly 
or partly discretionary duties; and amongst these the most important are 

(а) The corporation may, in their discretion, provide from time to time, 

either wholly or partly, for all or any of the following matters, 
namely:— 

(б) educational objects other than those set forth in clause (q) of section Gl; 

(c) constructing, maintaining or aiding libraries, museums and art 

galleries; 

(d) constructing or maintaining public parks and gardens and betanicnl 

and zoological collections; 
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(e) planting and maintaining trees on the road side and elsewhere ; 

(/) surveys of huildings or lands; 

{g) registration of marriages; 

{h) taking of a census ; 

0) preparation and presentation of addresses to persons of distinction 
(&) {jj) provision of music for the people. 


VL—Possibility of Extension and Expansion. ’ 

Restrictecl The Bombay Municipal Corporation discharges all these obligatory functions 
as also almost all of the discretionary duties assigned to it. But in comparison 
to the more advanced and enterprising municipalities of Western countries, we 
can scarcely say that the municipality of Bombay does all that it well might do ; 
or that it does even that which is specifically assigned or undertaken precisely to 
the extent that other municipalities of its size and wealth might do. There is a 
•great room for expansion in the powers of the municipality, as there is an im¬ 
mense necessity for an extension in its functions. We shall see in the next book 
what functions are ordinarily discharged by the more advanced and ambitious 
municipalities in the West, and point out at the same time how the Indian 
Municipality may advantageously copy these models of the West. Here, however, 
it is necessary to emphasise that the satisfactory discharge by a municipality 
of the functions assigned to it or undertaken by it depends very intimately 
upon the powers enjoyed by it. Within the existing powers of the Indian 
Municipality, there may indeed, be considerable room for the expansion of the 
functions that are now habitually discharged by a corporation ; and there i's, of 
course, no limit to the improvement in efficiency of the duties already discharged 
by a municipal council. Thus, for example, almost all the presidency towns and 
other important municipalities, have the right to acquire property, usually '‘for 
the purposes of the act”; but that phrase is vague enough to permit any acquisi¬ 
tion within as well as without the municipal limits on the ground of providing 
recreation fields for the citizens.* Similarly in regard to the provision of educa¬ 
tional or sanitary facilities for the citizens, powers and obligations which have 
been expressly assigned to the municipal body do not, and should not in our 
opinion, exclude the powers which are either incidental to or closely connected 
with such functions. What is not specifically assigned is not, we submit, exclu¬ 
ded or denied by implication. 


paSon Po- supposing that the powers now enjoyed by the leading municipali- 

ties of India,not to mention the others of a second-rate importance,are insufiicient 
to enable these bodies to discharge all functions that may reasonably be claimed 


^ * The Municipality of Bombay is reclaiming a largQ tracb of land outside the city-limits 
by means of dumping the refuse from the city. Prom the portion already reclaimed the 
nmoicipality is obtaining a considerable income, as the land is rented PUt for oultiyntipn^ 



by them, it merely becomes a case for the wholesale revision of the municipal 
legislation in India, with a view to grant more extensive powers to these bodies. 
The Progress of municipalities in this country has hitherto been considered to 
consist in an extension of the popular element, of the democratic principle, as 
regards the constitution of the body and the appointment of its authorities. We 
do not suggest that this was not a necessary and indispensable progress. All we 
need point out is that the most liberal constitution, as far as the composition of 
the municipal council or its subordinate authorities is concerned, would be dis¬ 
satisfactory, if the powers assigned to the body are inade^quate to its ambitions. 
Hence, in our opinion, tlie next stage of advance in municipal legislation in India 
will be in the direction of amplifying the powers of the municipal council. A 
change# indeed, is urgently necessary, not so much in the letter of the law as it 
now stands, but in the spirit which has inspired the law. The municipal autho¬ 
rity has too long been viewed, if not with distrust, at least with diffidence, which 
is now entirely out of place. There is no need to insist upon the official leading 
strings for ‘the municipal activities; and their extension conformable to the re- 
souioes of the municipalities (which themselves will have to be considerably am¬ 
plified) must be sedulously encouraged and promoted. 


And in this regard we should like to make a suggestion for the more satis- „ of the 
. , , . rm • PI Executive Com* 

factory working of the municipal machine. Ine extension ot the powers and 

functions, the resources and responsibilities of the municipality cannot dispense 
with the distribution if not the division of authority within the municiiial body. 

In order that these several authorities should function mutually without con¬ 
flict, it would he advisable to resort, think, to the device of an executive com¬ 
mittee for each dejiartment of the municipal business, presided over b}’ the head 
of that department. This head of the municipal department need not be present 
at the deliberations of the committee merely in the capacity of expert adviser. 

He must be made a full member of that body, so that the principle of the munici¬ 
pal cabinet we have elsewhere developed could be made more effective. It would 
be immaterial whether ox not such a deiiartnieutal head, who is also a nitniher 
of the municipal council, and therefore of its executive committee is paid from 
the municipal funds. There are about equal advantages and disadvantages of 
the system of payments, hut the point is immaterial when the principle of collec¬ 
tive responsibility of the executive to the municipal legislative and the municipal 
sovereign is enforced in the municipal government. Constituted in this manner, 
the executive committee will become something more pow'orful and much better 
informed than the present standing committees, even including the Bombay 
brand of that institution. At the same time it may quite possibly happen that 
a new type of a standing committee would develop out of the heads of municipal 
de|)artments, which, because it4s extra-statutory, will not be the less important. 
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VIL—Municipality and the Government* 

©oveSSltf * In considering the powers of the municipality, it might be as well to consider 
also the powers of the local Government. We have discussed in a separate chap¬ 
ter the relations of the local provincial Governments in India with the Municipal 
Corporations within their jurisdiction. Here we need only remark that except in 
the case of the most advanced municipalities,the Local Governments have various, 
more or less effective, powers of control, supervision and the direction of the 
municipalities within their jurisdiction. They appoint their executive oflSicers 
as well as other important officers; prescribe the rules and conditions of their 
service ; lay down the scale of their emoluments. They have a large reserve, of 
powers in emergencies; and in case a municii)ality should prove unwilling or 
incompetent for a particular task, it may be carried out by the Local Govern¬ 
ment over the heads of the municipality. They have definitely limited, by the 
constituent acts, the borrowing powers of the municipality, and keep under strict 
supervision alb the activities paid for from borrowed funds. 

Eationaie of But all these powers seem to us to be the outcome rather of distrust than 

Govern m e n t ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Control. Qf a conviction that it is only by developing to the utmost the local governing 
institutions that the truest and the fullest self-government can be developed. Pro¬ 
vincial Governments have no doubt an important role to play vis-a-vis the muni¬ 
cipal bodies in a federal state like India. But that role truly lies in fostering 
and encouraging the growth and development of these institutions rather than in 
endeavouring to keep them under. To some extent, and as trustees of the general 
interest, which perhaps the provincial Government may claim to understand bet¬ 
ter than the municipalities, the former may he entitled to a measure of controlling 
authority, which is intended to bring about a simultaneous and sympathetic 
development of all municipal institutions. But this controlling power must 
never be used to bring about a restriction or suppression of one municipality for 
the benefit of others, or of munieipalities generally for the benefit of the other 
local self-governing institutions. Similarly, the loan of experienced or expert 
officers may quite legitimately be made by Government to municipal bodies; but 
the officers thus lent cannot he placed in a position where they would become the 
masters or dictators of the municipality. We cannot approve at all of the statu¬ 
tory positon given to the Municipal Commissioner in Bombay or Madras, as it 
tends to make that officer virtually a master of the municipal council. Finally, 
even as regards the limitations on the borrowing powers and the general 
contracting ability of the Municipality, the Local Government must either forego 
these limitations altogether, or operate them so as to foster and promote to the 
utmost the habits of self-reliance and enterprise in the municipality. 

It is only when the relations between the Local Government and the Munici¬ 
palities are conducted on these lines, and in such a spirit, can we hope to see the 
real development on the most beneficent lines of these institutions. 



CHAFTEB IX. 


— ■ 

MUNICIPALITIES AT WORK. 


L—Division between Executive and Legislative Authorities. 

As already observed in a preceding chapter, the division between the Legis¬ 
lative and the Executive authorities in a Municipal organisation is a necessity 
which is observed with varying degrees of intensity in difierent countries. In 
European countries and in America the Municipal Executive enjoys a varying 
degree of separation and distinction from the Municij)al Legislative. The Mayor, 
the Sindaco, and the Burgo-master are Executive authorities which have their 
own separate existence and powers to distinguish them from the Municipal 
Legislative. In England, the separation is hardly more than nominal, the Mayor 
being little better than a presiding ofiScer. The separation of powers is carried 
perhaps farthest in practice in Germany, where an Executive Council or Board 
is associated with the Mayor to discharge the executive functions of the 
Municipality. But while in France and Italy the Mayor who is himself thb 
executive authority has no influence over the legislative functions of 
the Municipal Council, in Germany and the United States the Executive, 
whether represented by the mayor alone or by a Board, has a veto over 
all acts of the coxincil, and (particularly in Prussia) the princi])al luenibor 
of the Executive, namely the Burgomaster, is given power to veto the actions 
of the Executive Board itself, though the veto may be reversed on appeal 
to a higher state authority. The same practice is observed in the United 
States of America, with this difference that the veto may be reversed, if at all, 
by an extraordinary majority. 

The separation of powers between the Executive and the Legislative will 
depend, to some extent, upon the source from which each of these authorities 
derives its power. If the Executive is itself a creature of the Legislative 
body, then, however considerable its actual pow’crs may be, it will—in the last 
instance—be amenable to the superior authority of the Legislative body; and 
as such be of secondary importance in the scheme of the Municipal organisation. 
In England, France, and Italy, the Chief Executive officer or authority, viz. 
the mayor or the Commissioner, is elected by the Council from amongst 
the Council members. As such, the Commissioner is necessarily subordinate^ 
to the council. Though, as it happens in France and Italy, the infrequency 
of the meetings of the Council, coupled with the continuous discharge 
of his duties by the Commissioner, makes the latter indirectly and in practice 
a great force; directly and by-law he has no over-riding powersV)r legal influence 
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Real Execu¬ 
tive authority. 


Over the council. In the United States, on the other hand, such Executive autho¬ 
rity is elected by the city population. In Germany, the election of the Burgo¬ 
master is, subject to the approval of the Central Government, the council’s choice, 
as also in the case of the professional members of the Executive Board.* 

Further, the members of the Executive in Germany serve for very long terms, 
and are removable during their term of ofiSce only for specific cause shown.! 

“This enables them to specialise and study more fully the problems 
of municipal administration, which the relatively short period of office 
of the supreme Executive in England, Italy or even France prevents 
them from acquiring. This also serves to instil a greater confidence 
in the municipal councillors as to the fitness and efficiency of the Execu¬ 
tive, and so render the nominal separation of authority virtually inno¬ 
cuous. At the same time this i)ractice prevents any serious conflict 
between them.'’ 

We must observe, in passing, that the chief executive authority is not always 
the entire Executive. Even where the sui)reme executive authority is vested in a 
single officer entrusted with powers of veto or of initiation, the body of Municipal 
servants of all ranks and conditions may be considered distinct from the Exe¬ 
cutive authority, on the ground that they form the administrative machinery 
for giving effect to Executive decisions or policies. But even where the Executive 
consists of more than one officer, there niay be, and usually are, several other 
officers with general or technical qualifications necessary for the several depart¬ 
ments of Municipal work. The degree of separation of powers and authority 
between the Executive and Legislative bodies in the Municipality will depend, to a 
large extent, upon the relation of the chief Executive authority to those depart¬ 
mental heads, and of both again to the Municipal council. While in England the 
Municipal council—and not the Mayor—has the power to appoint and remove 
the servants and to direct ail Municipal functions, in Germany, o.n other hand, it 
is the Execiitive which appoints, removes and directs the Municipal officers with 
certain exceptions. In the case of German cities having an Executive Board, the 
Municipal Council elects the paid professional members of this Executive Board 
(Magistrate) subject to t he ai.)]>roval of the Central Government. In France and 

* following will be an interesting gloss upon the practice in Germany. 

“ In a sense the Kingjs the fountain-head of municipal administration, for while the' 
council selects the Burgomaster, its choice must be ratified by the King acting through 
the interior department. Such approval is usually given as a matter of course. Some 
years ago, however, when the council of Berlin selected a burgomaster who was 
aona non grata to the King, the action of the council was disapproved. The council 
reaffiirmed its selection, but the King refused to rescind his veto. For sometime 
the city was without a burgomaster, but finally the council receded from its position.” 

(Howe. European^ Cities at Work p. 226.) May we compare this with the case 
of S. C. Bose, the Chief Executive Officer of Calcutta, who has been imprisoned with¬ 
out cause shown by the Bengal Government. 

t “As a matter of fact, because of either legal provision or political conditions, the domi- 
nating factor in the Municipal organisation is, outside of Great Britain and a few cities in the 
X. nited States which still cling to the early council system, the Exeoutive. The executive is, with 
these exceptions, the initiating and the council is the controlling authority in city government,” 

(Goodnow, Page 232.) ® ® 
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Italy, as in England, the Council elects the general managers or directors or the 
'heads of departments, and at the same time apportions their duties amongst them. 


II- Mumcipal Executive in India. 

In India we follow the English practice on the whole. The Municipal Exe- 

system. 

ciitive is not made absolutely separate from the Municipal legislature. We have, 
under the latest Legislation, in Calcutta a Lord Mayor elected by the Corporation 
at their first ineeting, who presides at the Municipal deliberations. But his 
separate existence as a distinct authority co-ordinate with or independent of 
the Municipality is not to be thought of. In no sense of tlie term is the Lord 
Mayor of Calcutta the supreme Executive authority in or of the hlunicipality, 
though, of course, he is not merely the ornamental figurehead or powerless spokes¬ 
man or the sterilised representative of that body. There is, besides, the Chief 
Executive Officer,*^ who, because he is so described, is not really an independent 
Executive. He is really a servant of the Municipality for all intents and purposes, 
and corresponds to the Munieijjal Commissioner in Bombay. The latter, 
though a high officer of Government and usually a member of the In^dian Civil 
Service, is nevertheless a servant of the Municipal Corporation of Bombay and 
is removable by that body.f In Bombay, Madras, and Rangoon, they have an 
elected president of the Municipal Corporation, who corresponds to the Lord Mayor 
in Calcutta or in the English cities to some extent. The entire executive control 
of Municipal business is vested in the Municipal Commissioner in Bombay who is 
appointed by the Govexnor-in-Coimcil for three years, subject to renewal, and is 
removable by a vote of not less than 64 councillors or by the Governor-in-Council 
The Bombay Corporation is entitled from time to time, and if it thinks fit, to 
appoint one or more Deputy Municipal Commissioners, subject to the. coiifiimation 
by the Governor-in-Couucil. In the moffusil municipalities a chairman or a presi¬ 
dent or vice-chairman or vice-president may be elected by the Municii)al Council, or 
appointed by the Local Government, as the case may be, under the provisions of 
the statutes affecting tbe several Municipalities. All these Acts ex]»ressly provide 
for the powers to be exercised by the Corporation as a whole, by its standing or 


* ^‘The Executive Officer shall be the principal executive officer of the Corporation, and 
all other officers and servants of the Corporation shall be su^rdinate to him. He shall have 
the same right of being present at any meeting of the Corporation, or of any Standing or Special 
Committee, and of taking part in the discussions thereat as if he were a member of the Coi’poia- 
tion or of such Committee, and with the consent of the Mayor or the President of the meeting, 
as the case may be, he may at any time make a statement or explanation of facts, but he 
shall not vote upon, or make, any proposition at such meeting.” 

t “ The Municipal Commissioner for the city of Bombay shall be from time to time appoint¬ 
ed by the Governor in Council for a renewable period of three years. 

But he Shall be forthwith removed by Government from office, if at a meetin of the 
corpoiation not less than sixty-four councillors shall vote in favour of a propositio in this 
behalf, and he may be removed by the Governor in Council at any time, if it shall appear 
to the Governor in Council that he is incapable of perforniing the duties of hfe office or has 
been guUty of any misconduct or neglect which renders his removal expedient. ’ 

A former president of the Bombay Municipal Corporation, Mr. V. J. Patel, is recently 
reported to have declared that the commissioner possesses under the Act far more powers than 
either the President or all the meAbers of the Corporation put together. 
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Managing Committee or Committees, by its President, Vice-President, Commis¬ 
sioner, Deputy Commissioner, Chief Executive Odicer or Mayor as the case may be. 
On the whole it would not be inaccurate to say ; 

that the entire executive power for the purpose of carrying out 
the statutory provisions is by statute vested in the Municipal Commis¬ 
sioner, or President, or the Chairman, or the Chief Executive Officer, 
as the case may be. He is also empowered in case of emergency, to 
direct the execution of any work or the doing of any Act pending sanc¬ 
tion, and to delegate, subject to certain conditions and restrictions, 
certain specified powers, duties or functions conferred on him by statute 
to any Municipal officer.’’* 


III.—The Dodriite of Responsible Government in the Municipality. 


Executive re¬ 
sponsibility to 
tlte CoimcU. 


The question of a separation of powers between the Executive and the 
Legislative becomes important when we consider the responsibility of the 
Municipal administration vis-a-vis the Municipal sovereign, namely the people of 
the city. In theory, the Municipal Council is the repository of the powders entrusted 
to it by t?he civic population by means of the votes cast for the council. In 
practice, the council has necessarily to delegate its powers in executive adminis¬ 
tration to the chief executive authorities, whatever they may be, under the 
Municipality. If these executive authorities, in carrying out the wishes of the 
Corporation, are so circumstanced as to be regardless of the desires of the 
Corporation, then their responsibility to popular control will be only nominal. 
The statutory provisions, however, which assign definite powers to the 
Municipal Executive, even such as are overriding the powers of the 
Municipality as a whole, are in marked contrast to the doctrine of res¬ 
ponsible government in Municipalities. The nominal head of the Municipality 
—namely the Mayor or the President or the Chairman—-may be elected for one 
year and be removable by the Municipality. But in so far as the real Executive, 
whether known as the Commissioner or the Executive Officer or by whatever 
other name he is called, is irremovable by the Municipal Council, except by 
special procedure and for grave reasons, their control over these officers and au¬ 
thorities is bound to be mefiective.t Besides, while there are jirovisions in th« 
various statutes relating to the Municipal Corporations in India for the removal 
of individual councillors by the Local Government, or even for the suspension and 
supersession of the Municipal Council as a whole, at the instance of the Local 


* Ayangar, Page 25. „ ‘ , 

t The Bombay Act of 1922 permits, as we have seen, the Commissioner to be removed 
by a vote of 64 councillors out of a total of 106,—a provision strangely at variance with the prin¬ 
ciple of the supremacy of the Municipal Corporation in it own affairs. It is the more so when 
we recollect that the” Governor in Council can remove the Commissioner for mere incapacity. 
The Governor, however, has no alternative but to remove a Commissioner, who, 
the corporation has decided, must be removed; while in other cases it is discretionary to 
the Governor—not obligatory—to do so. No such case has happened, though in the seventies 
of the last century when Arthur Crawford was Commiss^ner of Bombay, a monster agitation 
was got up against him and his administration. 
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Grovernment,* theie is no provision for a similar exercise of authority by the 
civic population. The Municipal councils still seem to be dependent more on 
the Local Government than on the local population; and as such is responsible 
to the former, if at all; and certainly not to the latter, though the situation has 
changed materially in the last few years, and particularly in the Presidency 
Municipalities. It is evident that if the Municipal Corporation itself should not 
have any responsibility to the Municipal population, it cannot olaim, in its 
turn, that the executive officers under it should be responsible to it as a supierior 
or sovereign authority.f Even when those officers are appointed and removable 
by the Corporation itself, as in Calcutta or Eangoon, the Government still retains 
the power to approve or reject the Corporation’s decision. 

It follows, then, that the doctrine of responsibility in Municipal government 
is unknown in India. Municipal Home Hule is not even in embryo, at least as 
regards municipalities outside the Presidency Towns. And all those expedients 
employed in American or European cities, for bringing home to the Municipal 
authorities their ultimate responsibility to the Municipal sovereign,—namely the 
people of the city concerned,—have no place in India. The direct Initiative by the 
Municipal voters of measures and policies on which they have set their heart, 
over the heads of the Municipal council for the time in existence, or a specified 
consultation of . the popular opinion on definite measures of Municipal policy 
adopted by the Municipal government for the time being in existence, in the 
shape of a Referdnduiii, are impossible in India ; while there is no corresponding 
interest or enthusiasm amongst the peoples of India in regard to the Municipal 
executive work. One great desideratum of Municipal Life and administration 
in India, seems to be an advance in the direction of popular responsibility of the 
Executive to the Municipal legislative authority. And to this end, the extra- 
ordinary or statutory position accorded by law to the real Executive, 
however it is described, must be modified, not, indeed, with a view to 
imperil the existence of continuity ot executive authorities and policies’ 
but rather with a view to make them directly responsible and responsive to 
popular -opinion. The evolution of Municipal responsibility must necessarily 

* <*The Local Government may, if they think fit, on the recommendation of the Corporation, 
made after due inquiry in which the Councillor or Alderman concerned shall have the right 
to he heard, remove any councillor or Alderman elected or appointed under this Act, if such 
councillor or Alderman has been guilty of misconduct in the discharge of his duties or of any 
disgraceful conduct.” (S. 42 of the Calcutta Municipal Act of 1923.) The Local Governmen t 
may also end the membership of a councillor or alderman in Calcutta, if he is declared to have 
violated his oath of allegiance. 

In the latest Bombay Act, there is apparently no provision of this kind. Government 
has presumably no power to remove a municipal coiporator in the city of Bombay. In the 
the Mofussil, under the Act of 1901, S. 16 gives this power for the district Municipalities. 

“The Governor in Council, if he thinks fit, on the recommendation of the Municipality, may 
remove any counciQor elected or appointed under this Act, if such counciUor has been guilty 
of misconduct in the discharge of his duties, or of any disgraceful conduct, or has become 
incapable of performing his duties as a councillor.’* 

t This is not, of course, any fauljf of the councillors; the constitution as such ordains this 
state of things. 
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depend upon the growth of civic enthusiasm. And this, in its turn, will depend 
on the formation of Municipal parties, (as distinguished from ISPational parties) 
which are as yet hardly even in embryo. We have had occasion, before now, 
to refer to the influence and importance of parties in Municipal Administration, 
or civic politics. Civic parties are by no means unreservedly condemnable. If 
the principle of full responsibility of the Municipal Executive is to be given effect 
to ; if self-government is to be accomplished in reality, we must insist on some 
kind of collective responsibility—at least for the five or six principal executive 
officers, whether paid or honorary, like the President, the Commissioner, the 
Health Officer, the Executive Engineer, the Accountant, &c. These pust take 
on themselves, not merely the execution of decisions arrived at by the Corporation, 
but also and principally, in our opinion, initiation of broad questions of civic 
policy, as also of concrete measures to give effect to that policy. They must 
stand or fall by such questions. If the corporation or niimicipal council is ont 
of sympathy with them, they iniist resign eit hloc, and make room, for men more 
acceptable to the Council or the people.* There is room*, in such an arrangement 
for securing responsible government, for the permanent and undisturbed tenure 
of subordinate officers of rank below these heads of departments. 

IV.— The Municipal President, 

head^^^or^the achieve this we may have to alter radically our opinion as to (1) the position 

Executhe. President of the Corporation. If the principle Municipal Home 

Rule and responsible Government is to be accepted, this officer cannot remain 
merely the ornamental head annually elected to preside over council deliberat 
tions. He may continue to be tbe first citizen that he is now considered to 
be; but must become something more. He must be the Prime^Minister in the 
governance of the Municipality. On this view of the President’s position, we 
must give him a tenure of office longer and stronger than one year ; we must 
grant him powers, if not by express statutory provisions, at least by implici- 
and unmistakable understanding,—to initiate measures of policy as also to carry 
out the decisions of the Corporation. He must continue iu office, as long as the 
Council might want him to do so. And, if required, he must be suitably 
remunerated, though, of course, the status and prestige necessarily attaching to 
the post of the First Citizen, freely elected to that place by the votes of his 
equals, will go a long way in reducing the amount of the monetary 
consideration needed for the office. Finally, he must also be empowered and 
enabled to appeal, on proper occasions, by a Referendum as in A.-.erica, from 

* As things stand, this seems to he an impractidhble ideal particnlarly under present 
conditions in India, But we may note that such development have actually taken place in 
America, which must not be dismissed as mere freaks. If the principle of Municipal Home 
Rule is accepted, such developments seem to be as inevitable as they are unregrettable. Of 
course, such officers will, on this principle, have to become full members of the corporation, 
with a right to speak and vote and influence, and not merely respected servants who are 
allowed to speak in their own defence. * 



the Corporation to the mass of the voters, to give him a chance to have his 
measures and policies accepted by the final sovereign. 

V.—The Futtctiotis and Position of the Council. 

This body mu^b become more and more the Legislative body. Its control over authority^^^*?n 
civic administration must be exercised rather by it;S power to frame large issues ministration, 
of policy and decide on tbe same, as also throngb its right to call the civic execu¬ 
tive to account on particular questions, than by any direct or meticulous inter¬ 
ference with the actual work of administration. The sessions as well as the ternf 
of oiB&ce of the council will have to be reconsidered on this basis, tbougli the latter' 
may continue to be a fixed term of 3 or 5 years, provided we accept and introduce 
the principle of proportionate retirement every year of the required proportion 
of the councillors.’^ In any event, it must be clearly, statutorily, and positively 
recognised that a Municipal council is a creature of the civic population, and 
not of the Local Government; and that, as such, it owes a responsibility 
primarily to the former and not to the latter. 

VI.—The Local Qovernmeiifs and the Municipalities. 

The Local Covernment must hence be excluded, utterly and completely, tii^¥S°*Go- 
from any concern witli the Municipality, particularly as regards the appoint' 
ment and removal of its Executive, the removal of its councillors, suspension 
or supersession of its wliolc body, or the ordering of its general elections, con¬ 
trol over its Budget &c. This, of course, will not affect the Local Government's 
power to pass, amend, or alter the Act constituting a municipality and laying out 
its powers and functions. But even in this case, tbe privilege of a Municipal 
Council to suggest changes, after due deliberation, more in accordance with 
the changing conditions of Municipal life, should be respected and recognised 
more and more than has been the case so far. The only excuse, in our opinion^ 
for the direct action by a Local Government afiecting the constitution of a 
Municipality will lie in a possible abuse of its power and position by a municipal 
body, which might be pursuing the reactionary aim of making itself a closed 
corporation, or the excessive influence of injurious vested interests. 

VIL—The Municipal Electorate. 

The power of the local Electorate, on the other hand, must be strengthen- T'lie Munici- 

^ pa’ sovereign. 

ed, and its right to have its local civic rulers directly responsible to it must 
be enforced. Besides the annual election of a number of councillors retiring by 
rotation, we may have to include, in this altered view of Municipal Goveiii- 
ment, powers of Initiative and Referendum, of Censure and Recall of specified 
Executive ofGicers, that have so far not even been dreamt .of. If the latter 

' * Only in Madras, among the Presidency Towns in India, does there seem to be any¬ 
thing like a proportionate retirement ^f the Council every year. 
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militates against the growth of collective responsibility ©f the Executive, its 
use in practice will have to be carefully regulated. But the principle of the 
direct responsibility of the Executive to the supreme municipal sovereign must be 
given efect to at once, even if the more »adical suggestions made above as to 
the Initiative and the Eeferendum, the Censure and the Recall, are kept in abey¬ 
ance, on the ground of there bebg no sufficient and satisfactory organisation 
among the munieiiDal electors to work such machinery creditably. 

, VIII,—Admiflistrative Efficiency and Executive Responsibility. 

d already observed, the desire for a greater degree of responsibility in the 

»eaponsibiuty.r Municipal Executive is due rather to the necessity of introducing a real popular 
interest, and therefore a real measure of local self-government, than to any wish 
for the uncertainties and vacillation which might follow in eonsequence of the 
evolution of popular responsibility. Administrative efficiency is unquestionably 
desirable, though opinions may vary on the question whether popular responsi¬ 
bility should be sacrificed to administrative efficiency or mce versa, Eor our 
part, we certainly do not desire that type or phase of popular responsibility, which 
would mean the introduction of the sjpoils system^ or example, in the municipal 
administrative service. The doctrine of responsibility, if adopted, should be 
confined, in our opinion, simply to the highest Executive officers—or even to the 
supreme Executive authority—whether a President or the Commissioner as the 
case may be ; and should not extent to the rest of the subordinate stafi, however 
high and important these officers or authorities may be. The five or six prin¬ 
cipal heads of departments may well be regarded as making up the Municipal 
Cabinet, and held, as sueh, responsible to the Municipal Parliament, This will 
realise all the requirements of popular responsibility, without at the same unduly 
sacrificing administrative efficieney. We shall consider this position in fuller 
detail in the following chapters dealing with Municipal officials. Here it is enough 
to lay down that the prospects of real sef-government on the Municipal basis 
depend in no small measure upon the continued efficiency in the discharge of 
their duties by the Municipal servants; that for the sake of this efficiency in 
Municipal service it would be necessary to guarantee a certainty and continuity 
of employment and tenure of office in the ease of all subordinate officers, no 
matter of wbat status, irrespective of the changes in popular favour ; that the only 
officers and authorities that can and should be made answerable to the Municipal 
council as a whole must be the Chief Executive Officers and authorities, who, if 
made responsible, will bring in a degree of resiionsivcness to- popular sentiment 
which will be all that need be desked. 


I 



CHAPTER X. 


-f— 

MUNICIPAL OFFICERS. 


I—Unpaid Officers. 

A municipal Corporation, being necessarily an impersonal entity or an arti- ^eed for Ser- 
ficial person, can act only through the medium of real persons. These 
persons, through whom the Corporation manifests its powers and carries out 
its functions, are, first, the members of the council appointed under the statute 
entitling a Municipality to do so. We have already considered how the members 
are elected or appointed and brought together; and how they carry out their 
deliberative or legislative fundtions. We must next see how the Executive and 
administrative side of a Municipality's work is attended to. 

Amongst the ofl&cers of the Municipality we must distinguish between 
paid and unpaid ofiicers. In so far as public offices are to be regarded as a sort 
of public trust and responsibility, with definite powers, duties and privileges 
attached to them, remuneration by money for the holding of such an office 
and the discharge of its duties is neither essential nor important.'^ In fact . 
from the point of view of importance in the existing scheme of Municipal organi¬ 
sation, the unpaid officers are greater and more important than the paid heads 
whether of the entire Municipal administration, or of the particular departments 
therein. The most important unpaid officer,—perhaps the only one of his 
kind, unless we reckon members of specified statutory committees of the 
Corporation to be unpaid officers of the same,—is the President, whether elected 
by the Corporation or appointed by Government. The powers and duties of 
the President, as well as the mode of his appointment or election, are defini¬ 
tely prescribed by the Statute instituting the Municipality. In Bombay, the 
President is elected at the commencement of the ©fficial year by the Corporation 
as a whole. He is to hold office for one year, and to preside at the meetings of 
the Corporation, as well as its committees, with the exception of this Standing 
Committee. An energetic president may and does take a very active part in' 

* The following interesting distinction between an officer and a servant may be noted hcru 
in passing 

“ An officer must be distinguished from a mere employee. The position of an officer 
appears to involve some discretion of authority, and has to be distinguished from 
that of a mere servant whose only duty is to obey orders, though it is not always 
easy to draw the line. In one view they are all agents of the Corporation, the ex¬ 
tent of the wwers varying in each. The relation that exists between a Corporation 
and its empoyee or servant is a contract one, while in the other case it is not so. 

In general, it may be stated that a person whose duties are fixed by statute or law 
or by any bye-law is an officer**’ 

Ayangar Op. Oit. Page 123. 
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tie day-to-day administration of tie executive work of the Corporalion. But 
this is due rather to the personal aptitude of a President, than to any specific 
or statutory provision in that regard. The same remarks apply to the Presi¬ 
dent of the Calcutta Corporation, called the Lord Mayor, elected to hold office 
for one year, but open to re-election, as has been the case in the mayoralty of 
Mr. C. R. Das. It may be remarked here, in* passing, that while in Britain the 
Chief Executive or the Mayor is an honorary officer, elected annually, several 
Municipal Councils in that country make an allowance to the Mayor by way of 
enabling him to maintain the dignity of his office, and contribute towards 
the expenses of entertainment &c. incidental to that office. In the case of 
the city of London, this allowance of the Lord Mayor amounts to £10,000 per 
annum, while several other cities give £2,000 or more. In Germany, the Bur¬ 
gomaster is a definitely paid officer, and the post has its own regular place in 
the Municipal hierarchy. In France the Mayors are in theory unpaid, but they 
are allowed a sum by way of expenses. In India the post is so far wholly 
honorary. The Mayor's share in the executive business of the corporation, 
however, seldom varies with the salary allowance obtained by him * 

IL—Paid Executive Officers. 

. The honorary and unpaid President is, as ^Ye have seen, an ornamental figure¬ 
head, whose active and actual share in the daily administration must depend 
upon the personal temperament of each individual. So long as the convention 
IS observed of appointing or electing to the presidency of the Municipal 
councils, oven in the Presidency Cities, men wdio are actively engaged in other 
businesses or professions, and who are accordingly unable to spare any very 
considerable time for the administration of the Municipal affairs, it would he 
impossible to expect that the President should take the lion's share in conduct¬ 
ing the executive work of the Municipality; and because of this, the practice 
necessarily develops of having paid Executive Officers, who, by statutory 
provisions, are invested with the full control of the Executive machine. In 
the different Municipalities they are given different positions and importance; 
but by whatever name these paid Executive Chiefs of the Municipalities in 
India arc known, they must be distinguished from the corresponding Execu¬ 
tive authorities properly so called in Western cities. Though the Municipal 
Commissioner or the Executive Officer in India is given pow'ers to initiate as 
well as to advise the Corporation, he is still excluded from the sole initiative 
and resiDonsibility for the executive side of the Municipality’s work. Thus in 
Calcutta, where the law seems to be the most liberal as regards the powers 
and position o£ the Executive Officer, uiider the latest Act it has been 
laid down: 

* Foot-note See ante p. 36 
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‘‘Thd Executive Ojfi&cer shak be the principal executiv officer of 
the Corporation, and all other officers and servants of the Corporation 
shall be subordinate to him. He shall have the same right of being 
present at any meeting of the Corporation, or of any Standing or 
Special Committee, and of taking part in the discussions thereat as 
if he were a member of the Corporation or of such Committee, and, 
with the consent of the Mayor or the President of the meeting, as the 
case may be, he may at any time make a statement or explanation of 
facts, but he shall not vote upon, or make any proposition at such 
meeting.” * 

In Bombay the corresponding authority is found in Section 64 (3), which 
lays down : 


“ Subject, whenever it is in this Act expressly so directed^ to the 
approval or sanction of the corporation ot the standing committee, 
and subject also to all other restrictions, limitations and conditions, 
imposed by this Act, the entire executive power for the purpose of carry¬ 
ing out the provisions of this Act vests in the Commissioner, who shall 
also 

{a) perform all the duties and exercise all the powers specifically 
imposed or conferred upon him by this Act; 

(6) prescribe the duties of, and exercise supervision and control 
over the acts and proceedings of all municipal officers and 
servants, other than the municipal secretary and the muni¬ 
cipal officers and servants immediately subordinate to him, 
and, subject to the regulations at the time being in force 
under 'section 81, dispose of all questions relating to the 
service of the said officers and servants and their pay, 
privileges and allowances; 

(c) on the occurrence or the threatened occurence of any sudden 
accident or unforeseen event, involving or likely to involve 
extensive damage to any property of the corporation or 
danger to human life, take such immediate action, as the 
emergency shall appear to him to justify or to require, re¬ 
porting forthwith to the standing committee and to the 
corporation, when he has done so, the action he has taken 
and his reasons for taking the same and the amount of cost, 
if any incurred or likely to be incurred in consequence of 
such action, which is not the meaning of ihat expression 
as defined in section 130.” 

At first sight these powers seem to be very extensive ; and are perhn])S so in 
fact as well, according to the ability of the Executive Officer for the time being, 
and the degree of confidence reposed in him by the Municipal council. But when 
all allowance is made for the letter of the law, it must be admitted that the officer 
described as the Chief Executive Officer has rather ministerial tJian executive 
authority. The distinction is somewhat subtle and difficult to grasp. But if, 
on the analogy on which we have previously distinguished between offieeis and 

* Section 62 of the Calcutta Municipal Act of 1923. 
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servants, it were permissible to institute a distinction between executive and,*! 
ministerial officers, we would say that the executive officets are those who not^ 
only possess a certain degree of disaretion in carryng out the duties entrusted 
to them, hut have also a certain amount of initiative^ which may take the form,. 
either of direct action, or at least of advice for action to the Munisipality; where¬ 
as the ministerial officers have no such initiative, or right to advise, left to them, 
but are simply required to carry out with discretion certain duties entrusted 
to them. On this basis, and with reference to the actual facts of the situation 
rather than'the letter of the law, it would not be inaccurate to* say that the 
executive officers so described in the Indian Municipalities are rather ministerial, 
than executive. The real executive business is left to the standing or managing 
committee, which functions apart from, though with the advice and assistance of, 
the executive officers. This view is further strengthened by the expressed provi¬ 
sion in the Calcutta Act which debars the Chief Executive Officer from voting 
upon or making any proposition at a meeting of the Corporation.* A really 
Executive Officer should have, in our opinion, every right, not merely to advise 
and explain, but also to vote and take part in discussion and move propositions. 
And, as an inevitable corrollary of that povsition, he must be saddled with 
responsibility to the corporation for his executive acts and policies. Hence our 
suggestion, already made, that in order to enforce the principle of responsibility 
of the Executive to the Legislative, the President and the chief departmental 
heads should form themselves into a mumci])al cabinet, and be at the same 
time full members of the miinicipal Council. 

III.—Paid Executive Officers. 

of^pJtotSeSt already mentioned elsewhere, these executive officers are ai^pointed by 

bSity. the Government, or the Corporation as the case may be, under the 

laws governing the several Municipalities. In Caiciiita, under the latest 
Act, the Corporation must appoint in each case, the Chief Executive Officer, 
Chief Engineer, Chief Accountant, Health Officer and Secretary. If necessary 
the Corporation may also appoint not more than two Deputy Executive * 
Officers.t These appointments and the salaries and allowances, as well as 
the conditions of service attached to them, are subject to the approval of the 
Local Government, as also any action taken by the Corporation t© terminate 
any of these appointments. In Bombay it is the Government which appoints the 
Chief Executive officer even under the latest Act, thougli be is made removable 
by a v6te of not less than 61- councillors at a meeting of the corporation.J Both 

* In Bombay, though the Municipal Commissioner has the right, apparently, to advise 
the Corporation, he is not a part of the Corporation and cannot vote at its mootings, though 
he can speak them more than once if necessaiy on the same question. 

t See S. 61 of the Calcutta Municipal Act. . 

j See S. 64 of the Bombay Municipal Act. : 



the CommissioneT and the Deputy CommiseioneT are entitled te such pay, pen¬ 
sion, and other allowances as may he laid down by the Local Government and 
by the Corporation, provided that in the case of the Commissioner the salary 
is not less than Es. 2,000 per month, and not more than Es; 2,500 per month 
except in the case of a Commissioner who has held office for more than 3 years, in 
which case his salary may be raised to Es. 3,000 with the approval of the Corpora¬ 
tion.* He may also be Removed by the Governor in Council, when the latter is 
satisfied that the Municipal Commissioner is incapable of performing the duties 
of his office, or has been guilty of any mis-condiict or neglect which renders his 
removal expedient. The Corporation in Bombay has the right to appoint a 
Deputy Municipal Commissioner if it thinVs necessary; and, as a matter of 
fact, such an officer is appointed. But a Deputy Commissioner, as his name 
implies, is subordinate to the Commissioner ; and has only such of the powers 
and duties as the Commissioi^ei from time to time deputes to him. It is true 
the Commissioner must inform the Corporation of the powers and duties which 
he has from time to time deputed to the Deputy Commitssioner. But that does 
not make the Deputy Commissioner an executive officer in the real sense of the 
term. In any case the responsibility of the Commissioner and his Deputy is 
rather to the Local Government than to the Municipal body, and as such he also 
can scarcely be described as the executive authority of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation in the proper sense.! 


Are the powers of the Executive usually assigned under the various Acts 
to the Executive Officers insufficient, adequate, or excessive ? The answer to 
this question will, of course, depend upon what we consider to be the legitimate 
sphere of action of the executive authority m a Municipalit}"; and this in its tarn 
must be determined by the number and variety of functions carried out by the 
Municipality. The imiiortance of the Municipality itself has really very little 
to do with the extent of powers to be assigned to the Executive in that body. 


* 67. “The Commissioner shall receive such monthly salary not exceeding rupees two thousand 
as Government shall from time to time determine, in return wherefor he shall, except as here¬ 
inafter provided, devote his whole time and attention to the duties of lus office as prescribed 
in this Act or in any other enactment for the time being in force : 

Provided that he may at any time- 

la) hold the office of a trustee of the port of Bombay; 

(6) with the sanction of the corporation, serve on any committee constituted for the purpose 
of any local inquiry or for the furtherance of any object of local importance or interest. 

Provided also that, with the approval of the corporation, the monthly salary of a Com¬ 
missioner who has held the appointment for a period of not less than three yeans, may be raised 
to a sum not exceeding three thousand rupees.” 

68. “ A Deputy Municipal Commissioner shall receive such monthly salary not exceeding 
rupees fifteen hundred and not less than rupees twelve hundred as 'the corporation shall 
from time to time determine.” 

In the projected reform of the latest Municipal Act, considered and settled by the 
Corporation, they have attempted to bring the Municipal Commissioner in Bombay 
under the authority of the Corporation entirely.” 
t In Madras the position of the Chief Executive OiScer, the Commissioner, corresponds 
to that in Bombay. 

In Eangoon he is entirely subordinate to the Municipal Corporation. 
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If the Executive is to serve as a guide, philosopher, and friend of the Municipal 
council, then the powers of advising and explaining measures of policy to the 
council, or of supervising the general staff of the Municipality, or of taking action 
in emergencies, is hardly consistent with the proper conception of an executive 
authority as indicated above. It is not merely on a reference made by the 
Corporation or the Council, that the Commissioner or the Executive Authority 
should feel himself entitled to act. He must be able *and competent to bring 
forward his own policies and measures, to give effect to these policies, subject 
of course to the approval of the council as a whole. From this point of view 
the Executive Authority in the Indian Municipalities, such as it is, must he 
pronounced to have rather inadequate than excessive powers. The explana¬ 
tion of til is state of things, however, may be found in the fact that the Execu¬ 
tive Oificerj; have hitherto been regarded, and are in fact, except in Calcutta and 
Rangoon, rather the servants of the Government and responsible to them, than 
the servants the Corporation, in full sympathy with the Corporation, and owing 
entire and exclusive allegiance to that body. If the Chief Executive Authority 
in a Munioipahty is made exclusively responsible to the Municipal council, there 
would perhaps be no reason to exclude from the jurisdiction of these Executive 
Officers, those powers of initiative and constructive suggestion which to-day an 
unavoidable suspicion of the lack of full sympathy between the Municipal council 
and their executive authority compels to be excluded. But a much better 
solution has already been indicated in chapter VIII. 


IV.—Other Chief Officers. 


Ghlofs In Mnnl- 
oipal Service. 


We have throughout spoken of the executive authority rather than of an 
Executive Officer, because we think the Executive of the Municipality—even 
when embodied in one ofiicer for the sake of concentration of authorities and 
responsibilities—must be considered to be a complex authority. The really proper 
Executive must be composed of all the principal heads of departments at least 
in the Municipality, such as those enumerated in the Bengal Act III of 1923, 
Sec. 51. In Bombay, also, the Corporation has the right to appoint the Municipal 
Executive Engineer, Health Officer, and Hydraulic Engineer. Though the 
Corporation is bound to appoint them for a renewable term of five years, these 
officers are also made removable for misconduct or neglect or incapacity 
for the discharge of their duties on the votes of not less than two-thirds of the 
members present at a meeting of the Corporation. These appointments are sub¬ 
ject to confirmation. by the Government. Similarly, the Corporation appoints 
the Secretary to the Schools’ Committee and the Municipal Secretary, in whose 
appointment and removal the Corporation is supreme. In Bombay the Cor¬ 
poration reserves to itself the right of appointing all Municipai officers, whether 
temporary or permanent, whose minimum salary exclusive of allowances is Bs. 
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600/- or more,* and no new office of which the aggregate emoluments exceed 
Rs. 200 per month could be created without the sanction of the Corporation. 

All these heads of departments in the Miinicipai service should be regarded ^^CoUe^ive 
as collectively constituting the Executive Authority of the Municipality. If the 
doctrine of Municipal Home Rule, or the responsibility of the Executive to the 
Legislative, is to be realised, then it is of .the utmost importance that these officers 
should not only be accountable, to the Municipal council; but that they may be 
made part and p,arcel of that council, so as to enable them to guide and influence 
the Municipal council, its policy and decisions affecting these departments in 
their charge. 


As regards their emoluments, terms, and conditions of service, the following ^ Einolua.e^g 

of 

summary of the provisions in the Bombay Act may be regarded as indicating the offices, 
standard set in the most prosperous Municipality in this behalf. 


The Municipal Executive Engineer of Bombay is allowed a salary not ex¬ 
ceeding Rs. 2,000/- per month, and not below Rs. 1,200/- per month ; the Muni¬ 
cipal Executive Health Officer is granted a monthly salary not exceeding Rs. 
2,000/- and not below Rs. 1,500/- subject to a personal allowance m the case of 
the Executive Health Officer of Rs. 250/- with the previous sanction 6£ the Gover¬ 
nor in Council. The Municipal Hydraulic Engineer has a monthly salary not 
exceeding Rs. 1,800/- and not below Rs. 1,200/-. The salary of the Secretary 
of the Schools’ Committee is not fixed by law; that of the present Municipal 
Secretary is fixed at Rs. 70U/‘- per mouth, which wdth the previous sanction of 
the Corporation may be increased to a maximum of one thousand; and after 
an approved service of not less than seven j^ears to the still higher maximum 
of Rs. 1,200/- As regards the other terms of appointment, including leave, 
acting appointments, emoluments, pensions, gratuities etc. tliese are determined 
by Regulations made by the Standing Committee of the Corporation under Sec. 
81 of the Act. 


Finally, we may mention that in the case of .all Municipal Officers, executive 
as well as administrative, the disqualification is laid dowm to the following Service, 
effect:— 


(1) Any person who has, dii*ectly or indirectly by himself or his partner, 
any share or interest in any contract wdth, by, or on behalf of the 
corporation, other than as a mumcipal officer or servant, shall be 
disqualified for being a municipal officer or servant. 


* *^(1) The power of appointing municipal officers temporary or permanent, whose minimum 
monthly salary exclusive of allowances is or exceeds Rs 500/-, shall vest in the corporation ; 

Provided that temporal appointments for loan works for a period of not more than six 
months may be made by the Commissioner without the sanction of the corporation; the 
Commissioner shall forthwith report every such appointment when made to the corporation. 

(2) Save as otherwise provided in this Act, the power of appointing Municipal officers and 
servants shall, subject to the schedule at the time being in force, prepared and sanctioned under 
section 79, vest in the Commissioner.^’ (S, 80 A) 
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(2) Any municipal officer or servant who shall acquire, directly oi*l 

directly, by himself or his partner, any share or interest in 
such contract or emplo 3 nnent as aforesaid, shall cease to be a idm 
cipal officer or servant and his office shall become vacant. 

(3) Nothing in this section shall ap])ly to any such share or interest I 

any eontract or employment with, by, or on behalf of the cotpoJ 
tion as under clause (h) and {k) of section 16, it is permissibO 
a councillor to have, without his being thereby disqualified m 
being a councillor. 

Calcutta Municipal Act of 1923 has a curious provision by way pf ^ 
a dteqwiiflea- qualification for an Executive Officership. 


S. 54 of that Act says:— 


“(1) No person shall be eligible for any office mentioned or referts® 
to in section 51 if he is seriously indebted to any person. '3 

(2) If any person holding any of the said offices becomes so indebyl 
the Corporation may, subject to the iiroviso to sub-sectiw ® 
of section 51 declare his office to be vacant.” 

The raison d’etre of this curious provision is not difficult to seek. It is 
ble that an e.Xecutive officer seriously in debt may not ht! able to discharge 
duties to the corporation properly, whenever he is pressed by his creditors. Ob^ 


the other hand such a provision is bound to involve a degree, of inquisition tkst 
cannot but be resented, and may not unnaturally be frustrated by the inhereitt 
opposition of the officer concerned. 


I 



CHAPTER XI. 


- 1 - 

MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS {Ooniinued.) Ministerial. 


1.—Municipal Service in General. 

“ There can be nci eomprehension, however faint, of the Govern- o, 
meat of Paris, which does not take into account the superb permanent Service. 
or^nisation of the civil service machine. It is to this tertium quid 
that one must look if he would discover the real unity and continuity 
of the administrative work of the Paris Municipality. Prefects may 
come and go, ministers may change with the seasons, and municipal 
councils may debate and harangue until they make the doings at the 
JiottH de vills a by“Word for futile and noisy discussion, but the splendid 
administrative machinery moves steadily on.”^ 

Distinguishing, as we have done, between executive and ministerial services, 
we must next notice the desiderata of the ministerial service in general under 
Municipalities. 

The qualities says Dr. Goodnow, “desired in a municipal. 
administrative force are two in number: their amenability to popular service. 
control, and administrative efficiency. Amenability to popular control 
is necessary, else the wishes of the people will be incapable of realisa¬ 
tion. Administrative efficiency is necessary, else what is done will not 
be well done. But while amenability to popular control is dependent 
upon precarious tenure, administrative efficiency is dependent upon 
actual permanence of incumbency. The two desired qualities seem there¬ 
fore to be somewhat inconsistent. This inconsistency, further, is not 
a seeming but a real inconsistency; and, while the thin g to be desired 
is a proper balancing between these opposing qualities, the natural 
result is that it is usually the case that one of the two qualities so 
desired in the municipal administrative force, is, as a matter of fact, 
somewhat sacrificed to the other.”t 

These mutually inoousistent requirements laid down by Dr. Goodnow as AdStatetraUve 
being desirable in the Municipal service can, however, very easily be secured if 
the suggestions we have made in the preceding chapter were adopted. If a dis¬ 
tinction is made and observed in practice between the executive and ministerial 
ofiicers, and if amenability to popular control or responsibility to the Municipal 
council is enforced only as regards the executive officers or heads of depart¬ 
ments, who collectively form the Municipal Cabmet; and if all the others, 
including therein the operative staff of all the large municipal undertakings 
commercial or not—such as street-railways and transport services of all kinds, 
lighting and power supply, pmveyance of food etc. etc.,—were made permanent 

• Shaw, Municipal Government of Continental Europe, p. 27. 
t Op. Cit., Goodnow. Page 2301 
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and sheltered from the varying gusts of popular favour, all the desiderata of 
efficiency and responsibility will be perfectly secured. To give a concrete idea 
of what we mean, let us illustrate by the following examijle. In the Municipa¬ 
lity of Bombay, the most important heads of departments are : the Engineer, 
the Accountant, and the Health offiicer. To these may be added the President 
who, instead of being the annually elected ornamental head, will be the chief 
executive authority in place of the present day commissioner. These collec¬ 
tively will, under the scheme we have outlined, form the municipal cabinet. 
They will be appointed somewhat in the same way as the cabinet is appointed 
in England, ie. from the party in power or majority in the municipal council. 
The cabinet will be responsible to the council for all policies and measures, 
holding or resigning office collectively according as their policy finds favour with 
the majority or not. While they are in office, all the superior permanentadrni* 
nistrative officers in their several departments will be under their control, as 
also the entire machinery of administration. One great obstacle in the way of a 
satisfactory working of this system might be found in the annual retirement 
of a proportion of the Council; which might conceivably disturb the balance of 
parties in the house ; but in practice this difficulty could be easily overcome by the 
evolution of the group system in place of the two-party system common in English 
speaking countries. In all other respects this would bo an excellent means to 
realise the principle of Municipal Home Rule. 

pcrt^i^ace^o/ei* indeed, exceedingly difficult to balance and pronounce relatively U 2 )on 

thor. comparative importance either of efficiency or of responsibility in Municipal 

adniinistration. Numerically the administrative staff is bound to be much 
i greater than the executive staff; and also the role of the former in supplying 
the amenities of civic life would necessarily be much more important. But the 
part the ministerial officers of all grades and in all departments have to play 
in municipal service is unavoidably conditioned by the number of functions 
undertaken by the Municipality. And this in its turn cannot be widened at all 
considerably, without that intense civic onthusiasin amongst the population of 
the city generally, which will not bo called forth unless and until wc enforce 
full responsibility of the civic executive to the civic electorate. And hence it 
is that a distinction made above from the very nature of civic government, 
is further emphasised by the desiderata wc have laid down as required in the 
service of the Municipality. 

follows, then, that the qualificatious expected from ministerial officers 
as well as their mode of appointment and emoluments, together with the con¬ 
ditions of their service, will necessarily differ from the similar qualifications, 
mode of appoititinent, onioliiments and conditions of service in the case of the 
chief executive officers. The qualifications in the ministerial branch must be 
a mixture of good general education, and speciali^d training fitting an individual 
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for any of the several technical departments in charge of a Municipality. The 
emphasis on technical qualifications would, of course, be greater in proportion 
as the specialisation of the work required from an individual officer is gieater. 
And as regards the emoluments of municipal office, it is of the utmost importance 
that the Municipality—like the State Government in general—should, in the con¬ 
tract of service with their employees, set a standard worthy of following by all 
other employers. To this end the permanence of tenure on the satisfactory 
discharge of the duties entrusted to an officer or servant must be secured as 
the first condition of good service. The dangers and disadvantages of Party 
Government in municipalities would then be insignificant. And if peinianence 
of tenure is coupled with suitable chances of promotion on condition of pjroved 
efficiency in the course of service, the diligence of the municipal officers and 
servants will be increased enormously. Security of tenure, chances of promo¬ 
tion, and reasonable provision on retirement against accidents are the indispens¬ 
able minimum of the contract of service that a Municipality cannot diRpense 
with.* 


As regards emoluments, the Municipality must of course accept a datum Emoinmei.ts. 
line, in the shape of a standard minimum wage, sufficient to maintain m ordinary 
comfort, in the class in which they are, the several municipal officers and servants. 

This lower limit is therefore not very difficult to deter mine, though it may vary 
as between the several classes or departments in the municipial sorvcicc, asalso 
between the several cities. The principal thing, however, is the maximum pay 
a municipal officer can hope to rise to. It is very difficult to fix. The vice of 
high salaries has gone too far in India not to affect the Municipalities ; and the 
payments made to the Chief Municipal Executive Officers in the leading Muni¬ 
cipalities of India, are, as already shown elsewhere, much too high not to vitiate 
the corresponding emoluments for the other executive officers and their principal 
subordinates. We need a radical revision of the fundamental ideas regarding 
the scale of salaries that should be paid to the p>ublic servants, whether in the 
state or in the city. If the analogy of German or English cities is of anj im¬ 
portance at all, we may add that the Indian salaries are out of all proportion, 
either to the importance of the city, or the range oi its functions, or tlie ability 
of tbe civic population to bear the burden of salaries prevailing in India. 

* The standard contract of service under the municipality wifi have to include many 
terms and conditions of which in a rough, bare summary, like the one above we cannot oven 
make a mention. Take for example the right of the employees to strike work in case of 
unsatisfactory conditions of work. The right must be conceded as the inevitable and not 
unwelcomo counterpart of the need to organise industrial workers in the present capitalistio 
regime as the only means to secure them a decent standard of living. On the other hand 
workers in the public utility services—transport, lighting, scavenging—cannot he allowed to stop 
work all of a sudden. The only remedy seems to be either a compulsory arbitration of all 
such disputes, ora requirement, like the one provided by the Madras municipal Act (S. 363 ) 
that the members of the public utility services at least shall not go on strike without ade¬ 
quate notice, * 




Loaned Ser¬ 
vice. 
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11.—Modes of recruitment for Municipal Service. 

Municipal service is, as already noticed, recruited from a variety of sources. 
Starting from above, there is the unfailing resource of loan of officers from the 
general-public-service of the state in India. The Chief Municipal Commissioner 
or Executive Authority has been, until recently, in the most important Muni¬ 
cipalities, a permanent Civil Servant, who has to be paid and maintained in a 
manner conformable to the regulations of the Civil Service, which have, of course, 
been made without any reference to the needs or policy of the Municipality. It 
is, indeed, not undesirable that a link should be provided in an informal manner 
between a city and the state government e,g. by the presence in the City Execu¬ 
tive of a member of the Civil Service. But there are some insuperable objec¬ 
tions, in our opinion, to members of the general civil service being appointed or 
loaned to be Chief Executive Officers of a Municipality. In the first place, these 
officers have no permanent interest in the city and its administration. They 
are necessarily birds of passage, who take their municipal appointments merely 
as incidents in their official career ; and as such, cannot be expected to make their 
municipal executive officership as the be-all and end-all of their career. It is 
a mere flirtation, not a passion of a life-time. They are, moreover, not always 
nor necessarily in sympathy with the ideals of municipal expansion ; and in 
case where the ideal of municipal expansion conflicts with that of the state, a 
civil servant at the head of a Municipality is apt to take the view-point ra;bher 
of the state than of the city. A conflict of ideals and interests between the 
state and the city is, though undesirable, not impossible or inconceivable. Besi¬ 
des, such a principle of loan would be inconsistent with the doctrine of respon¬ 
sibility to the municipal sovereign as advocated in these pages. We are, accord¬ 
ingly, unable to look with favour upon this practice of having the Chief Executive 
Officers of Municipalities recruited by loans from the public service of the country. 
If the principle of the loan of officers from the general public service is to be 
maintained, it may rather be in the case of the more technical departments under 
the Municipality, such as the Engineering side of the street-railways or of elec¬ 
tric and gas supply, than in the case of the chief executive officers under the 
Municipality. On the whole, however, we think, both the state and the muni¬ 
cipality will gain in efficiency and importance, if the municipal service is organised 
in all its departments oh a separate footing. 

* 

Next in importance to the principle of loans from the general public service, 
is the practice of making municipal appointments by the exercise of a more or 
less restricted discretion given to the municipal executive authorities. The law 
lays down in the case of Bombay, as we have already seen, that no appointments 
carrying a salary or emoluments of 600 rupees or more can be made or created 
without the sanction of the corporation as a whole ; and that all appointments 
over 250 rupees per month must be submitted to^the standing committee of the 
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corporation by the Commissioner. By inference appointments iinder Es. 260/- 
per month may be made by the Commissioner at his discretion. The exercise 
of patronage, however, is undesirable as leaving the door open to inefficiency 
if not corruption indirectly. The evils of patronage are much too obvious to be 
laboured upon. And though no doubt some discretion will always have to be 
given, particularly in the large departments of commercial undertakings, for the 
recruitment of the operative staff of very low paid men, the ideal is always to be 
to eliminate the element of patronage as far as possible. Hence, in the case of 
the subordinate.staff in the commercial undertakings, such as conductors and 
drivers in street cars, we may encourage the formation of Labour Unions, the 
executive authorities of which may be relied upon to furnish the labour staff, as 
and when wanted, of the reejuisite calibre. In all other cases, it would be hest 
to depend on some sort of open competitive test, rather than on hare-faced 
patronage. But of this more hereafter. 

One another mode of appointment to office under the Municipality may also Election, 
be noticed here ; that is by simple election. Election to the highest executive 
offices, few in number but great in importance, may not be exceptionable, though 
even in their case, the American experience of election does not by any means 
justify the hope that the desiderata of good, efficient public service in the Muni¬ 
cipalities would be satisfied by such means. Election to he acceptable, so as 
to give the city the right kind of officers even in the high executive posts, must 
preferably be indirect, and not direct, by the general eieetorate at large. This 
means that the Chief Executive Officers collectively forming the BTunicipal Cabinet 
should be elected or designated by the Municipal Council in preference to the 
Municipal electorate. When applied to subordinate officers, this practice would 
be unmitigatedly mischievous. It will involve all the evils of canvassing, pat¬ 
ronage and personal predelictions and prejudices of the appointing authority ; 
and leave altogether out of account tite consideration of efficiency and fitness 
of a candidate for a given post. The practice of election by the eliniinatory 
ballot, adopted in some recent cases in Bombay, must be condemned in some 
measure. It is of the utmost importance that the decisions on measures and 
policies by the representatives of the city must be open and public. These ballots 
have been secret; and as such there is no means to ascertain who voted for 
whom. Such a practice cannot but tend to place a premium upon bad faith and 
dishonesty. The elimmatory ballot, besides, does not give a guarantee of 
securing the best men for a particular post, but rather of the most effective 
canvasser for the job. Of course the danger of canvassing will not be avoided 
even under a system of open voting ; hut it saves the Conneil from a charge 


of bad faith. 

III.—A plea for an open, competitive Municipal Service Examination. 

All these considerations emphasise the inevitable necessity of introducing 
some kind of an open competjjive examination for the recruitment of the wSieo/inauJ 
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municipal service. I{ the service requirements of all the Municipalities in India 
were consolidated, there would be an ample field for intelligent and ambitious 
men to come forward and compete for these civic honours. There are about 750 
Municipalities in India. Given an average requirement in important posts of 
trust and responsibility of five officers per municipality in the superior ranks, 
there would be a total requirement of some 3,750 officers. If out of these only 
about 10% or even 5% are available for appointment each year, there would 
be room for 200 to 400 individuals every year. With an expansion of the scope 
of civic functions of the type we have indicated above, this number would have 
to be very much increased in the future. And if the Civil Service under the 
Municipality guarantees a standard minimum wage, with regular, reasanahle 
promotion and good prospects on retirement; and is not confined only to a given 
city, but becomes an item in the consolidated municipal service of the whole of 
India, there is no reason to fear that we may not obtain persons of the requisite 
qualifications, integrity and ability for the discharge of municipal duties. An 
open competitive examination, which dispenses with canvassing and patronage, 
will secure us the desideratum of efficiency in the highest possible degree. 
Though the precedent is still not to be found in many of the advanced countries 
for an organised Municipal Service Examination, open and competitive, of the 
type that we are hero advocating, all the cities of New York and Massachusetts 
have an open competitive examination for their local municipal service. In 
Germany, also, they have pretty precise notions about the qualifications ex¬ 
pected from aspirants to municipal offices; and, without having a regular exami¬ 
nation for general recruitment for municipal service as a whole, they nevertheless 
aim at filling these posts by an informal or irregular competition of qualifications.* 
In German Universities, again, there are regular courses preparing the aspirants 
for municipal service for their task. And even outside the Universities there 
are facilities for training men for the niunicipal service. 

^int This German or American model may be developed in India by instituting 

^ Service Examination, conjointly with the National Civil 

nation. Service Examination now-a-days held in India and in England, or even indepen¬ 
dently of this national organisation. The examination may be held under the 
auspices of a Central Municipal organisation consolidating and co-ordinating the 
service requirements of all the Municipalities in India, and even perhaps of the Dis- 

* “ The German city is governed by experts who devote their lives to this calling. Men 
prepare themselves for city administration as they do for law, medicine or any other profession. 
They take special courses in the Universities or technical schools in law, finance, enj^eering, 
town-planning, education or sanitation. On graduation they compete for a municipal pos t 
along with other candidates. Sometimes they enter the permanent service from the city councili 
or the state civil administration, or the profession of law. They rise from one position to another, 
or pass from city to city, much as a clergyman or piofessor in this country moves from place to 
place. In time they hope to become burgomaster, and if they make a success in their city, 
their reputation is known all over Germany. This is true of the burgomaster, of members o* ^ 
magistiat, nr administrative council, and of the important permanent officials generally. 

' {[owe : iiurop&m GUiiis at Work ; p, 219, 



triot'Boards. Just as the Civil Service Examination in England provides rocruitg 
for Home Service, Indian Civil Service, and the Colonial Civil Service, bo also it is 
perfectly possible to have a consolidated competitive examination in India for the 
public service in the Central Civil Service, in the various dexjartmontal services 
of the Central and Provincial governments including the commercial depart¬ 
ments, as also in the Local Service under the Municipalities and the District 
Boards. The evils of patronage and prejudice, of canvassing and log-rolling, will 
be avoided by such means. Merit alone must rule, and influence shall not govern. 

We arc so convinced of the necessity of efficiency in the recruitment of public 
services, and particularly of the local service under Municipalities and District 
Boards, that we may assert that there is and should be no room for the mani¬ 
festation of communal sentiment in the appointments to the Local Service. Com¬ 
munal sentiment, if allowed any scope in the appointments to Municipal Service, 
cannot but injure the efficiency of that service. In instituting merit as the only 
guide for appointment, and efficiency as the only passport for subsequent promo¬ 
tion, we take into consideration simply the requirements of public service in the . 
Municipality and nothing else. It is possible that by having exclusive regard 
for the results of a competitive examination, we may eome to find an unduly 
large proportion of the higher offices in the Municipal Service manned by mem¬ 
bers of one community only. With the progress of education, however, this 
disadvantage ought to dominish and eventually disappear. And if the unani¬ 
mous sentiment of the civic population should be so fax wanting in a realisation 
of the civic needs, some kind of special provision may be made during the transi¬ 
tion period, when the educational progress of all communities inhabtiiig a city 
has not been great enough to secure them against an unequal distribution of posts 
in the Municipal Service. Such special provision should, however, be made for • 
the transitional period only. But in doing so we ^voiild not advocate that the 
principle of examination be invaded or modified so far as to make it incumbent 
upon the conductors of the examination to introduce, in their results, some kind 
of a discrimination in favour of certain specified communities. We w’ould rather 
divide Municipal Service so as to reserve a certain limited number of posts for 
appointing on the communal basis. We cannot however disguise our personal 
disapprobation of this mischievous principle of communal aj^pointnient likely 
in the long run to do more harm than good to the city service. 

IV.—Appointment and Promotion. 

W^e may at this stage make a distinction betw-een the initial appointment Pow of the 
, ^ Municipal au* 

to the Municipal Service and subsequent j)romotions in the course of a career thoritics. 

in the Municipal Service. The distinction is necessitated ow’ing to the unavoid¬ 
able diflerence m the authorities which make the initial appointment, and those 
which determine the subsequent^ promotions. If the principle of open competi- 
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tive examination is adapted; and if, secondly the idea of a consolidated Muni¬ 
cipal Service common to th^ whole of India is also accepted; then the initial 
appointments would be made somewhat in the following manner :—All Muni¬ 
cipalities would notify to the authority entrusted with the conduct of the public 
service examinations, the number of posts, if any, which would fall vacant under 
their jurisdiction, and to which they must make nomination within a given period^ 
as the result of this open competitive examination. The conductors of the 
examination would consolidate these requirements; and hold the examination 
and determine the results, so as to secure the candidates in order of merit for 
the number of posts available under the several Municipalities. The allocation 
of the several candidates to the several Municipalities will then be made in each 
province according to considerations of provincial affinities, local knowledge, 
special qualifications etc. Genierally speaking, preference would necessarily have 
to be given to local knowledge in making specific allocations of the candidates 
to the several posts. Ail these candidates, however, when assigned to the several 
Municipalities, would'be confirmed in their appointments by the Municipal Corpo¬ 
rations conoerned, which, however, would have the right to refuse any candidate, 
and seek any other candidate instead from the results of the examination, if for 
any specific and proper reason, the candidate assigned to their seivice appears to 
them unsuitahle for their purpose, and another appears more suitable. Lest there 
may be too many conflicts between the Board or Commissioners conducting the 
Municipal Serviee Examination, and the Municipalities which have eventually to 
make such appointment, it would be advisable to have some kind of a Central 
Municipal Authority, which, being the creature of all the Municipalities of India 
combined, will necessarily command sufficient confidence ; and so will be able to 
have its suggestions for the several appointments respected by the Municipalities. 
•When once the allocations are made, the authorities entitled to make subsequent 
promotions and determine the future of a candidate’s career in the Municipality 
must necessarily be the Municipality proper, or rather the executive authority 
within and under the Municipality. These authorities will, of course, work as 
representatives of the people; and will in all probal»ility decree no promotions 
except in a manner which will command the approval of the Council as a whole, 
and also of the people. The final height a municipal servant can aspire to rise 
eventually to may be determined, not merely by the opportunities in a given 
Municipality only, but also by pooling the requirements and resources of all 
the Municipalities in India; so that a really able and competent person in the 
' Municipal Service may hope to rise eventually to the highest posts in any 
Municipality all over India, and not merely to the Municipality to which he was 
originally assigned as a result of this competitive examination we have spoken of. 

The last factor should be regarded in the Municipal Service as even more 
important than the initial suggestion of recruitmelitforthe Service on the results 



of a competitive examinatioji. Without a consolidation of the Municipal Service, 
there will be no possibility of such a co-ordination of work as would guarantee 
a simultaneous progress on similar and sympathetic lines for all the Municipali¬ 
ties in India. It will engender a degree of healthy rivalry and competition 
amongst the Municipalities, that is indispensable for a virile sentiment amongst 
municipal workers. The possibility of consolidation and co-ordination of Muni¬ 
cipal Service and Municipal work will be emphasised by such measures as we 
have advocated above ; and a Central Municipal Clearing-house brought about 
as a result of this consolidation and co-ordination will further promote the 
efficiency of Municipal administration. 

V.—The Subordinate Municipal Service. . 

The foregoing remarks apply chiefly to the higher posts in the Municipal ^^^StOwrainate 
Service. These vrill be posts of direction and supervision, and will therefore 
necessarily carry a degree of discretion and initiative, which will justly entitle their 
holders to be regarded as Executive Officers. The really ministerial officers, or 
servants, who will constitute the large bulk of employees under the Municipality, 
will be excluded from the open competitive examination ; though, if we are to 
follow the analogy of public service recruitment in England where they have open 
examination for Civil Service Clerkships of the .first class, second class, and third 
class in all departments, it wll not at all be impossible to embrace even those posts 
within the scope of the examination. As a practical proposition, however, 
and in view of the possibility of rapid expansion in municipal functions of 
an enterprising or commercial character,—^it will be as well to be modest; and . 
to confine the scope of the Municipal Civil Service, m the first instance at least, 
to superior posts of command and control. In the inferior offices, right down 
to the last rung of the ladder, the demands of efficiency may be satisfied by 
deliberately encouraging the formation of labour organisations, which will 
guarantee the necessary amount of technical skill and familiarity with their task 
amongst the members; and so fulfil all the requirements of efficiency in these 
subordinate posts. The recruitment of subordinate servants from officially re¬ 
cognised labour organisations will, of course, involve the corresponding obliga¬ 
tion of accepting the basic principles on which such labour organisations are found-^ 
ed and have to work. These principles wdll involve the obligation on tlic Muni¬ 
cipalities to act in all respects as a model employer ; and so to accept the 
requirements of a living wage for every class of municipal servants as well as 
reasonable security in employment and promotion or improvement in the con¬ 
ditions. It would also involve a recognition of the right to strike for the w orkers 
in the event of their being dissatisfied with the conditions of service under the 
Municipality; as also of the obligation to appear before any Tribunal that may 
be established for arbitration upon or adjudication of such industrial disputes. 
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In order to guarantee a continued maintenance of efi&ciency in Municipal 
Services Municipalities will have to maintain to some extent an inspectorial stafi 
of' technically qualified individuals in the several departments of Municipal 
Service. These Municipal Inspectors will be in addition to the executive oficers 
already mentioned; and will be given general supervising and controlling 
authority. The Inspectors’ duties would chiefly lie in frequent visiting and 
inspection of the several branches of Municipal Service and reporting upon the 
same to the Executive authorities, so as to bring to their notice any dereliction 
of duty, any falling off in efficiency, which may have come to their knowledge. 
The Inspectorial staff may also be included in the scope of the examination 
above mentioned; though in view of the highly technical qualifications which 
would be expected of an Inspector, it would perhaps be as well in the first 
instance to leave* them out of the examination system. 

We may add that such an Inspecting Staff would prove most useful in 
securing and promoting efficiency in municipal administration, if it is made an 
all-India agency, and placed under the single control of the Central Municipal 
Clearing-House which we have suggested above. 


I 



CHAPTER Xll. 

■-♦— 

MUNICIPALITIES AT WORK. 


I.—The Committee system of Municipal Administration. 

The actual forking of the Municipality in India is conducted on well defined 
lines, generally following the English model. In England the Municipal Council 
usually divides itself into several committees, according to the numhox and 
variety of functions discharged by the Municipality; and each of these 
committees is given charge of some branches of municipal administration. The 
only committees which have been statutorily recognised and required to bo 
instituted in England are the Watch Committee, instituted by the Municipal 
Corporations’ Act, under the Chairmanship of the Mayor himself, and given 
charge of the supervision of the police; and the Schools’ Committee, instituted 
by the Education Act of 1902, and entrusted with the supervision of the schools 
of the city. It is interesting to note that on this last mentioned committee 
there are a number of outsiders besides the aldermen and councillors. Each 
committee as such is regarded practically as the head of the executive 
departments placed in its charge; and, subject to the approval of the 
council as a whole, the committee has power to appoint, dismiss and direct 
all officers of the dejiartment. The force of party spirit is, generally speaking, 
excluded from the formation of these committees, which are made represen¬ 
tative of all parties in the Municipal Council. As the committees are usually 
composed almost wholly of Municipal Councillors and Aldermen, and as they 
have the full charge amongst them of the entire city administration, the whole 
of the administration is made amenable and Tesj)onsible to popular control. 
“ For the people control the council, the council controls the committee, and 
the committees control the departments,” An unwritten convention of Muni¬ 
cipal Administration in England seems to require that the popular control 
for the Municipal Council should never lose sight of administrative continuity. 
The council in England is only partially renewed every year,—one-third only 
of the councillors changing place each year and one half of the aldermen 
changing place every three years. 

The actual service of the Municipality is rendered by officers working under 
the general supervision of these committees. The appointments of all these muni- 
cipal officers, whether of the superior or of the subordinate ranks, is, in theory, 
dependent upon the pleasure of the council; and as the law has nowhere laid 
down qualifications which should be expected of these Municipal officers, these 
qualifications are also determined by the council. The chief officers of an 
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English Municipality are the Borough Supervisor corresponding partly to the 
Municipal Secretary and partly also to the Municipal Commissioner ; the Health 
Officer corresponding to the Officer of a similar designation in India, and the 
Inspector of Nuisances. Though the tenure of the entire Municipal Service, 
including initial selection and subsequent promotion, is dependent upon the 
pleasure of the council; and though no attempt is made so far to introduce 
the merit system of appointment; it is nevertheless a fact of Municipal 
administration in England that in practice Municipal service is in reality a 
permanent tenure. Partisan feeling is rarely allowed a chance in making a 
Municipal appointment of any rank whatsoever; and partisan feeling hardly ever 
interferes with the career of a Municipal official. Hence the efficiency of the 
Municipal Service is secured to a much larger extent than would seem possible, 
at first sight, from a mere consideration of the legal provisions regarding 
Municipal Service. 


Peisonal of 
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The composition of the Council has no doubt a great deal to say in thus 
securing popular responsibility combined with administrative efficiency in 
England. The bulk o[ the Municipal Council is recruited there from the intelligent, 
educated, and public spirited class of the city population. As there is no salary 
attached to the Council membership, no one seeks election from motives of 
pecuniary personal profit. The determining force is the honour and social 
prestige attaching to the civic Councillorship. 


Il.-’Orgaiiisatiofl of Municipal Government of India. 


shanding co« The same consideration jnay also be said to apply in India. The Committee 
system is in full vogue in all the Municipalities in India. There is usually 
a General Managing Committee, called in Bombay the Standing Committee of 
the Corporation, which is required to meet regularly ; and is invested with the 
power to supervise executive business of the Corporation, including finance. 
The idea of a Standing Committee, however, differs in the several Municipalities. 
The guiding section of the creation of committees in the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation permits the Corjporafcion to refer to such committees, ‘‘for inquiry 
and report or for opinion ” such special subjects relating to the purposes of the 
Act as they shall think fit. 


j The Standing Committee proper consists in Bombay of 16 councillors, of 
whom 12 are appointed by the Corporation and 4 by Government. These mem¬ 
bers are to retire one-half every year by rotation, the first retirement under the 
Act beinu determined by lot. The committee selects its own chairman at the 
first meeting in each official year to hold office for one year; casual vacancies 
are filled by the same authority which appointed the previous holder of the vacant 
post, and the vacancies caused by annual retirement are similarly filled by the 
aatqe authority which appointed the original holdeiys, Members of the Standing 



Oomnuttee are entitled to receive a fee of Es. 30/- for each meeting of the said 
eommittee, provided a quorum of sir members is present at the meeting and 
business is transacted thereat, and provided that the member attends from the 
beginning to the end of the meeting.* A curious proviso is added that no more 
than one fee shall be paid to any member for attendance at all such meeting 
in any one week. ' 

The duties and procedure of the Standing Committee in Bombay have 
been summarised in section 49 of the Act. They consist chiefly in a scrutiny 
of the Municipal accounts and supervision of the administration. The Muni¬ 
cipal Commissioner is invested with considerable authority for the calling 
together of the first meeting of the Standing Committee as also for any special 
emergency meeting: and he has the right to be present at any meeting of the 
Standing Committee and take part in the discussions there like any other member, 
subject to the condition that he has no right to vote or move any proposi¬ 
tion at the meeting. 


Besides the Standing Committee required by law, there is, in Bombay under 
section 39, a specally appointed Schools Committee consisting of 12 members, in schools 
ordet to give efieot to the provisions as regards primary ediication.f Like the 
Standing Committee, the Schools’ Committee also elects its own chairman^ 


* (Section 50 of the Bombay Municipal Act.) 
t There is also a Primary Schools CSomnittee. 
tion committees in Bombay. 

Serial No. 


The following is a list of the corpora- 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 
20 
21 


23 


Subject. 

Sanitaiy Measures. 

Water Supply. 

Medical Belief. 

Tramways. 

Primary Education. 

Boads. 

Drainage. 

Elections and Procedure Buies. 

Burning and Burial Grounds. 

Establishments. 

Betrenchments. 

Bill relating to the transfer of the improvement Trust to 
the Municipality. 

Municipal Gardens and Recreation Grounds. 

Improving the sources of income of the Munioii)ality. 
Scavengers pay. 

Enquiry into certain recent incidents at the J. J. Hos¬ 
pital and the allied Hospitals. 

Feasibility of abandoning the proposed Hornby Bead 
to Ballard Pier Scheme. 

Question of imposing restriction on the slaughter of cows 
and she-bu£Faloes so far as the city of Bombay. 
Investigation into the development schemes hitherto 
sanctioned by the Corporation etc. 

Enhanced estimate of the cost of the work of Oiling in 
the southern portion of the Storm Water Reservoir. 
Examination of the plans and estimates for works ex¬ 
ceeding Bs, 10,000. 

Betrenchments Advisory Committee. 

Enquiry into the matters connected with the constniction 
of the Ks^eli Bridge. 
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The main business of the Schools’ Committee is to provide, out of tie funds 
placed at its disposal, for accommodation and maintenance of the primary 
schools vested wholly or partly in the Corporation, as well as for the general 
promotion of primary education in the city. As a consequence of this authority 
given to the Schools’ Committee, that body is entitled to appoint and remove 
masters, teachers and other persons maintained out of the funds of the primary 
schools under the Schools’ Committee; and generally to direct and control the 
instruction given in such schools, as well as the terms and conditions of the 
instruction. Under section 62 (B) of the Act, if Government makes primary 
education free, with or without compulsion, in the city of Bombay, then a grant 
amounting to one-third of the difierence between the cost annually incurred by 
the Corxjoration after the primary instruction is made free or compulsory, and the 
cost so incurred in the year immediately preceding the day on which such 
measure comes into effect, shall be j;)aid by Government to the Corporation. 
And if subsequently Government adoj)ts any general policy in regard to primary 
education and ffnanoial liability for such education, the Corporation should be 
entitled to participate in any benefit resulting froAi such a change in policy to 
the same extent as any other city Municipality, as regards any increase in expen¬ 
diture owing to the adoption of such policy. If the corporation becomes more 
ambitious and makes an incursion in the domain of secondary Or technical 
education, it is entitled to appoint, by itself or jointly with any other authority, 
another committee entrusted with this extra branch of the educational functions 
of the Corporation; and that committee will be given powers corresponding to 
tbe Schools’ Committee in regard to the educational institutions in this extra 
branch selected by the Corporation.* 

(6) Hospitals. There is still one more committee, in the Bombay Municipal scheme of 
government, which it is optional for the Corporation to appoint, and which it does 
appoint under section 41. That section authorises the Corporation, singly or 
conjointly with the Government, to appoint a Hospital Committee in charge of 
the hospital^ and other institutions maintained for the benefit of the aged, the 
sick, and the infirm, with such constitution, powers, and duties, as may be 
defined by the bye-laws made under section 461 of the Municipal Act. 

These are all statutory committees which the Corporation is bound to 
appoint. In addition there will be from time to time such other committees 
entrusted with such special subjects for inquiry and report as the Corporation 
may from time to time determine. 

C^cutta Psac- Jn Calcutta the idea of the Standing Committee is radically different from 
that in Bombay. In the fii-st place, there are several Standing Committees 
there as against only one in Bombay. Every year the Municiiml Corporation 

* In Belgium! Ghent, Liege, and Louvain have unjyersities partly supported by the 
Municipality. 



in Calcutta appoints, by specific resolution, Standing Committees, and delegates 
to them such of the functions and powers and duties of the Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion, as the latter may think proper; and refer to them such questions for 
inquiry and report or opinion as they like. Usualty a Standing Committee 
consists of not more than 12 members ; and no councillor or alderman can be 
at the same time a member of more than two Standing Coinmittefes and District 
Committee.* This district committee usually consists of all the councillors for 
the several constituencies coinxirised in each district. And any alderman or coun¬ 
cillor living within the district, who is anxious to serve on such a committee, may 
also be appointed thereto. Besides these members of the Corporation serving 
on the district committee, there may also be associated on the district committee, 
not more than 3*outsiders residing within the district and elected to be associates 
t)f the district committee under rules made by the Corporation in that behalf. 
These associate members are to hold office for one year only. Next in order of 
importance may be mentioned the primary Educatioji Committee of the Calcutta 
Municipal Corporation, which is a]3pointed to advise the Corporation on matters 
relating to primary education in Calcutta. 


Besides these statutory committees, the Corporation may appoint special 
committees with specified matters to inquire into and report upon, provided that 
such matters referred to a special committee arise in counection with any of 
the functions, powers or duties of the Corporation, and which are not at the time 
under consideration by a Standing Committee. In the other statutory committees 
already mentioned, as well as in these special committees, the Calcutta Corpora¬ 
tion is entitled to associate outsiders who are not members of the Corporation 
but whose assistance and advice is required for the puTqioses for which tlie special 
committee is appointed. 


We mav note in passing that in Madras there are 4 Standing Committees The Madraa 

* , a 11 d Rflngnnti 

dealing with (1) Taxation ajid Fiuancis (2) Works, (3) Health. (4) and Education. Vractice. 

In Rangoon, too, there are 1 ordinary committees of from 10 to 12 councillors 
appointed by the Corporation. • They arc : the Finance Committee, the Roads 
and Buildings Committee, Water and Sewage Committee, and the Public Health 
and Markets Committee. There is, besides, a statutory Rangoon Education 
Board, consisting of 6 councillors elected by the Corporation, 4 more co-opted 
by these councillors, and 2 appointed by the Local Government. 


♦ The District Committee seems to be a peculiar mstitution of Calcutta. The Corporatiou 
there has power to divide Calcutta into a number of districts each embracing a number of wards, 
as the Corporation thinks proper. I’or each of these districts they appoint a Standing Com¬ 
mittee to be called the District Committee; and to this body are delegated such functions, 
powers and duties of the Corporation as the Corporation thinks fit, relating to matters affect* 
ing Ihe districts. • 
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, IH.—The relations of the Corporation with the Committees. 

the The Oorporatinn is in all instances the parent or creating body, which is there¬ 
fore supreme over all the committees whether in the case of those required to 
be appointed by the specific seetions of the governing Act, or those constituted 
nnder the general powers or discretion of the Corporation. The Corporation is the 
final arbiter; and the proceedings of all committees are subject to its confirmation 
unless by its own resolutions, a Corporation has resolved to regard the decision 
on a particular matter of a committee to be final. The Calcutta Municipal 
Act specifically contains a section definitely excluding from the confirmation of 
the Corporation such decisions of Committees. The principle of outside assistance 
is very freely accepted in Calcutta, and restricted in Bombay only to the case 
of the Schools’ Committee. Generally speaking, there have not been in the Muni¬ 
cipal Jhistory of India any vary grave differences between the Corporation and 
their committees statutory or otherwise ; though there have been cases in the 
past of insubordination of officers stututorily required to be maintained by the 
Corporation. * 

^ diffisultfor outside observers to say hew these committees transact their 
business, and what precise place they actually hold in the daily administration 
of concerns placed in their sharge. Much must needs depend on the individual 
abilities of the members. But it is .safe to say that in all rprobability the real 
burden must be borne by one or two energetic and leisured individuals, the rest 
ordinarily concurring without personal reflection, reasoning, or judgment. 

IV—Th» conduct of business in the Corporation. 

m provides generally for the meetings of the Municipal Council in India 

Oorwiation. regulation of the business transacted thereat. In Calcutta the Goi- 

poration is required by law to meet at least once a month, and oftener if it 
thinks proper. At each meeting the Mayor, or in his absence the Deputy 
Mayor, presides. Sufficient notice of each meeting must be given. The list of 
business to be transacted at any meeting must be sent to the address of each 
councillor or alderman resident in Calcutta. All acts authorised or required to 
be done by the Corporation, or all questions coming for decision of the Corpora¬ 
tion, are to bo disposed of by a majority of the councillors and aldermen present 
and voting at the meeting. In the event of an equality of the votes the Presiding 
Officer shall have a casting vote. In Calcutta as well as in Bombay for a 
proper transaction of business a quorum of 20 members is required 
to be present throughout the meeting. And if such a quorum is not present 
the President may adjourn the meeting to another day and place, and at the 
adjourned meeting the original busin ess may be brought up and may be transact- 

• See the Htotoiy of Municipal Government in Bombay by D. S. Waohftj . 



ed if a quorum of 16 members is present. At any meeting a declaration 
by the chairman that a resolution has been carried or lost will be final, and an 
entry to that eftect ^pll be made in the proceedings of that meeting which will 
be conclusive evidence; but poll maybe demanded by at least 5 members, in each 
ease by the members present. The result of such a poll shall be deemed to be 
the resolution of the Corporation. By special rules made for the purpose, the 
Corporation may regulate the conduct of business at their meetings and also pro¬ 
vide that certain questions must be decided by ballot instead of by open voting 
in the Corporation. 

V—General Character of Munidpal Work in India. 

In a previous chapter we have already given statistics to show the degree 
of interest taken by the voters in their civic affairs; and by the councillors in 
the task of cjonducting Municipal business entrusted to them. By themselves, 
perhaps, those statistics and extracts may not convey a clear picture to the ordi¬ 
nary reader unacquainted with the workings of Municipal Corporations ia India^ 
For the benefit of such a reader, let it he said that under the latest changes in 
the Municipal constitutions, Municipal business is provoking a greater and greater 
degree of attention and interest amongst the constituents of Municipal Corpora¬ 
tions. With the expansion in the scope of Municipal business and its effect upon 
the life of the Municipal inhabitants directly, the attention and interest are bound 
to grow. Meetings of the Corporation are becoming more and more frequent, 
as in Bombay during the year 1921-25, when, on account of the accumulated 
arrearsof work, the Corporation agreed, at the instance of the President, that an 
extra meeting be held on Tuesday at 8 p. m. making an aggregate of 3 meetings 
per week. And the duration of each of these meetings also lengthens, owing 
as much to the greater number of people wanting to speak at such meetings, as 
also to the growing complexity of the work now transacted by the Corporation 
in the premier cities in India. If one would be justified in forecasting the future 
from the present attendance, it seems not unlikely that, in the course of time, the 
volume of business coming before a Municipal Corporation like that of Bombay 
may be too great for that body to cope with ; and that, therefore, the Corporation 
will be obliged to resort more and more to the committee system of transacting 
business, reserving to the Corporation as a whole the final right of confirmation. 
If the/committees are selected so as to be representative of all opinions in the Coi- 
noration, and are composed of men competent as well as energetic enough to 
cope with the business assigned to them, there will be no danger of the business 
of the Corporation suffering in efficiency, or of its general authority weakening. 
On the otner hand if this expedient is not adopted ; if the principle of committee 
delegation is not acted upon, the Municipal Corporations may bo obliged to make 
a greater delegation of its Corporate powers, authority, and functions to individual 
officers. If these are selected exclusively on the ground of merit, the course may 
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not be very dangerous to efficiency. But even so, there may be* the danger of 
the authority of the Corporation weakening by such delegation of powers to in¬ 
dividual officers. As a remedy, we would recall what we iave already referred, 
in a previous chapter, to the possibilities of developing the idea of Municipal 
Home Rule in India, and as to how that idea can be given effect to. If the Muni¬ 
cipal Executive comes in course of time to correspond to the Imperial Cabinet; 
the delegation of authority to the Chief Executive Officers with collective 
responsibility may not be objectionable from any point whatsoever. But until 
that consummation is reached, we must continue to dread to create a delegation 
of Municipal authority to individual officers, however intelligent and efficient, 
however energetic and sympathetic. 

The degree to which all the authority of the Municipality will he centralised 
in and exercised by the Corporation as a whole will necessarily depened upon 
the character and ability of the members of a Municipal Council. ?he Chief 
Officers in Municipal Councils, composed of third rate men w^ho are elected rather 
on account of their social position and their status than on account of their abi¬ 
lities and interest in the Corporation’s work, will be the most dominating and 
dictatorial figures in the life and work of the Corporation. The practice of select¬ 
ing the Chief Officer from Government Service lends colour to this apprehension; 
and the only solution for obviating such a usurpation of authority by the Chief 
Officer is to begin from the Municipal Electorate, and secure a better typo of 
councillor than is even now commonly to be had in the more typical Municipalities 
of India. 


VI—A Day in a Municipal Council. 

• 

oluirafter of To round Up our desciiption of Municipal councils in India at work, let us add 

Work before tbo . . ^ ’ 

Corporation, a brief narrative of work done in the course of an ordinary meeting in a Muni¬ 
cipal council like that of Bombay, As already mentioned elsewhere, the Bombay 
Municipal Council meets twice a week, Mondays and Thursdays, at S-IO p.m. A day 
is set apart—usualiy Wednesday in each week—for the meeting of the Standing 
Committee.* Assuming that the day of which we are taking notice here is an ordi¬ 
nary day, when nO special business like that of making an election of a President, 
etc. is on the agenda, the meeting may have before it several items of the ordinary 
work of the Corporation. These items vary in importance from the letter of a 
citizen complaining about a street nuisance to great schemes of executive work, 
submitted for consideration by the Municipal Commissioner following on the 
resolution-of a previous reference to that authority by the Municipal Corporation. 
There may also be notices of motions or resolutions which a corporator may he 
wanting to move. 

• Por working off the aociimulated arrears of business, at the instance of the 
energetic President of that year, (1924-25) the Corporation used to meet for some months 
in 1924^after 8-30 P. M. on Tuesdays as well 
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Meetings of the Bombay Corporation as a body take place in a large central 
hall in the head office of the Municipality situated in the most central position 
in Bombay. In this spacious hall the Corporators sit round a large table, with 
the President at the Iiead^ the Municipal secretary on his right, and the Commis¬ 
sioner on his left. The Chairman of the Standing Committee sits next to the 
Commissioner. The late Sir Pherozeshah Mehta used to have a chair reserved 
for him absolutely to the right of the Secretary, and no other member dared to 
usurp that chair in the life-time of the veteran. Since his death, another 
Corporator has staked out a claim to that chair ; but his claim is not considered 
quite so sacrosanct as that of the old Sir Pherozeshah. The other members sit 
in any order they like, though the evolution of strong, well-organised parties in 
the Municipal Corporation has given rise to the practice of members of a party 
sitting close together. The rules of procedure for the transacting df business 
are modelled on those of the Central Legislature. 

Let us imagine that on the day we are visiting the council session, the 
items on the agenda contain:— 

(1) Complaint of Mr. Nagarini about nuisance caused by buffalo stables 

opposite to his residence. 

(2) Report of the Markets Committee on the demand of some residents 

in Ward Z for a market site and a new market in their locality. 

(3) . Request of the Modern Crematorium Association for a rent free 

site for an up-to-date crematorium for all classes and sects of 

citizens. 

The Secretary, as the President takes his seat and assures himself that a 
quorum of members is present, reads out item No, 1. No one gets up to move 
the question, and no one has sponsored it ab initio- 

“ Didn^t you get Mr. Masterina to take up this matter?’* asks the i>resideiit 
in a whisper to the Secretary. 

“No, Sir, I couldn’t get into touch with him,—and then I thought it was 
a clear case for a Committee,” whispers back Mr. Secretary. 

“ I move, Sir, that tjie Committee on Drainage inquire into this allegation,’’ 
says Mr. Knight-errant indolently in answer to a telegraphic glance from the 
chair. 

“I second, *’ chips in Mr. Bombaywala in faithful partisansjiip. 

“ I support it. Sir, as a most excellent excuse for faineantism, which ought 
to be the motto of this august assembly.’* lolls Mr. Tairsinh from his place in 
his established vein of well-knckwn humour. 
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On a point of Order, Mr. President.” roars Dr. Nokamna, jumping up 
^‘Mr. Tairsinh’s remark is insulting to this hody. Sir.” 

‘‘ N*o one can insult the Municipal Corporation, Sir. It is far above such 
buffoonery.” Blandly replies the President stocking his generous imperial. 

This is a most partisan outlook, and I protest.” 

** Do you question my ruling. Dr. Nokamna ?” inquires the President. The 
Doctor collapses before this supreme incantation of presidents • in a quandary. 

I do not dispute your ruling. Sir, as it is in my favour—bar buffoonery. 
But I can overlook the inability to appreciate the truth, which is stronger than 
fiction, and more incredible than humour, in people who can’t distinguish 
between ofialk and cheese,” rejoins Mr. Tairsinh, but the chair takes no notice. 
Only a super average newspaper reporter perceives the precious pearl. 

Qfhere is method in his madness. Mr. Nagarini is an.influential voter, and 
the election only six months off. He won’t like the Committee reference, and 
1 know what a horrible nuisance it is.” It is a stage whisper from Mr. Motakaka, 
but everybody sits up and tries to look wise. 

** Again I rise to a point of order, Sir,” says the irrepressible Doctor ‘‘ Mr. 
Motakaka attributes motives.” 

I am not aware Mr. Motakaka has addressed any observation to the chair.” 
The Doctor again sits, down in a blazing fury. 

I think, Mr. President, the Drainage Committee is not quite the correct 
committee for this complaint. I know the place and the nuisance. Sir, though 
I have not the honour to be a representative of that ward. I can tell you, Sir, 
it is impossible to live in the mornings in those houses there without a liberal 
use of the Eau de Cologne.” 

“ Eau de vie would be more to the purpose.” interjects the humourist of 
the house, 

I will not be deflected from the plain path of duty, Sir, by such irrelevant 
observations, but would go on to assure you, Sir, that this nuisance is a mortal 
menace to the health of the city, which we eannot deal with merely by a reference 
to our clumsy and slow-moving Committees.” 

Your alliteration has been broken into, Nananiama” points out the man 
of wit. 

Do you move an amendment, Mr. Hanamama?” inquires the Chair. ^^Do 
you want a special Committee?’* 
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“ A special Committee will tave to come, Sir i but for the moment I would 
be content if the injunction is added to the original proposition that the Com¬ 
mittee report on the matter this day week to the Corporation.’* 

The addition was accepted and the proposition was carried without a divison. 

The Secretary: '‘The Eepdrt of the Markets Committee on the Z Ward 
market place,” 

Chairman of the Markets Committee. “I move, Sir, that the Report of the 
Committee on Markets be adopted.” 

“I second” says Mr. Chanditola. 

“We have not read the Report, Sir. We do not know what we are asked to 
adopt. Sir.” Points out Dr. Nokamna. 

“That does not matter. The essential thing is that we adopt the Report.” 
Declares Mr. Tairsinh, Let us adopt the Report first and read it afterwards.*^ 

“The Report has been in circulation for over a week,” points out the 
Chairman. 

“The fact is, Mr. President, the market in Ward Z is badly wanted..** 

The chairman tries to explain. 

‘‘Certainly not, if it is to contain flesh and fish stalls.” Hotly objects Mr. 
Motakaka. 

“And we agree that a suitably equipped market must be provided at the 
earliest opportunity.” The chairman of the committee continues his explana¬ 
tion undeterred by the intrrnption. "But there are two considerations which we 
cannot overlook in discussing the demand. An overwhelming majority of the 
residents of the locality are vegetarian high-caste Hindus and Jains, who on no 
account will allow meat stalls.” 

“ There is a mosque put up next door to a Temple, because the Jains 
wouldn’t buy the site offered to them in preemption by the Police Commissioner 
the other day. How do they like that ?” Asks Mr. Mirani. But the chairman 
of the Committee on Markets is a determined person who would not drop his 
explanation for anything. 

“And then there is the question of the site. Wg have to acquire the land 
necessary for the market-place; and we know what land-prices are nowadays. 
The Corporation’s resources would not permit us... 

“What does he say ?” Asks Mr. Milkatwala, just at the moment coming 
into the ball from the tea-room adjoining. 
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“To recommend that in the present state of our finances costly sites be ac- 
quired and built upon.” Tlie chairman completes his tale and takes his seat. 

object. Sir.” Says Mr. Milkatwala. ‘‘I have some experience of the pro¬ 
perty in those parts and I can tell the house, the markets committee is missing a 
great opportunity. Now, if they acquire the Jesusjee Christojee land.” 

‘^Was it Mr. Jesusji you were having tea with just now in the tea-r^om 
Mr. Milkatwala ?” asks Mr. Tairsinh. 

"“I object to Mr. Tairsinh’s insinuations. Sir.” Mr. Milkatwala thumps the 
table before him. 

insinuate nothing, Sir. I saw Mr. Jesuaji’s face in the tea-room beyond, 
and for the good name of this house, I must draw its attention that the 
presence of parties interested in matters before the house is undesirable.’’ 
Explains Mr. Tairsinh very seriously. - 

‘‘Mr. Tairsinh is a mighty purist.” taunts Milkatwala. 

“I am as much a purist when it is a matter of language in this house, as a 
puritan when it is a question of the dignity and integrity of this body.” 

cannot prevent people visiting their friends in the Council tea-room, 
Mr. Tairsinh” says the chairman. *‘There are plenty of the public in the gallery 
and all around the house to-day, as you see.” 

*'That is for a much larger issue of general policy, whether we shall be clum¬ 
sily burnt or scientifically cremated, Mr. President.” 

'"Yes, Mr. Tairsinh; but meanwhile, logically we cannot distinguish between 
strangers in the house and the gallery and those in the tea-room. I, therefore, 
put the motion before the House to the vote.” 

^^You are not allowing people to have their say.” 

“I am expediting the business before the house. Those for the motion. (A 
show of hands) 65. Those against 20. The Report of the Markets Committee is 
adopted. Next. 

The Secretary : Mr. Batukia to move that "a site bo assigned by the corpo¬ 
ration at Tardeo for the installation of an ui)-to-date electric crematorium for 
the use of all classes and sects of citizens who choose to have their mortal 
remains disposed of in that way.” 

Mr. Batukia. "‘Mr. President, I have great pleasure, Sir, in rising to move the 
resolution which stands in name. It has been brought forward by me in 
response to a widely shared sentiment of the most enlightened citizen^ of tjiis , 
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prima donna among Eastern cities that our methods of disposing of the mortal 
lemaiiis of citizens are thes most antiquated, offensive, and injurious to the 
health and comfort and decency of the city. (Hisses from the public in the 
gallery.) I am aware, Sir, that there is a volume of unreasoning prejudice and 
superstition against this proposal C'Oh, ph I ” in the house and the gallery); but 
I fancy we shall not be wanting in common politeness to Mr. Archangel Gabriel 
when he comes to call us on the judgment day, if we spared him the trouble of 
searching every grave. (‘‘We are not all buried, Mr. Batukia”). My friend Mr. 
Tairsinh says we are not all buried. I grant the grave is not.the final destiny of 
all of us; but even in Mr. Tairsinh’s company, I would not be speeded to 
heaven in smoke which clouds and dirties his present burning-ground. (*®We 
don’t want to be burnt”) Being cremated is not being burnt, I can assure Mr. 
Mirani, especially if the crematorium is electrically equipped. No smoke and 
cinders,—no howdings and meanings. No fuss (‘“only fuse’*) and nonsense 
when we cross the bar. (Loud cries of fierce oppo^tion from the public. 
Tremendous uproar. President’s bell utterly unheeded. At last the chopdars 
clear the house of the strangers.) Sir, you have just had a sample of the 
volume of unreasoning prejudice I spoke of half an hour ago, though I have 
not spoken for ten minutes. I need hardly point out to the perspicacious 
members of this house that the iDroposition I have the honour to move does 
not make it compulsory on anybody to bo cremated, if be jDrefers to be 
smoked or salted. It is a purely permissive arrangement, a mere facility for 
those who want to avail themselves of it. Why must there be such a passio¬ 
nate outburst against such a harmless suggestion ? In all probability, the 
cremation would be so expensive that for sometime it would be beyond the 

ability of. (Cries of ‘’plutocrat,” “purse-proud”. Deafening din and 

uproar.” Mr. Batukia has at last to sit down. Order is slowly restored.) 

Mr. Merana “Sir, in view of the strong religious sentiment, particularly of 
my community, which yields to none in enlightenment and liberation, whatever 
Mr. Batukia in his arrogance may feel and say,.'* 

“Personal reflections are not in order.” 

“I submit, Mr. President. But, as I said, in view of the strong religious 
sentiment involved, I move the corporation do nothing in this matter and leave 
it utterly to private enterxirise to supply this fiicility and personal preference to 
utilize it.” 

“Under the Act, it is the duty of the Corporation to provide and regulate 
places tor the disposal of the dead,^’ the Commissioner jioints out, 

“It is nothing of the sort,’^protests Mr. Merana. 





“Sk, are we disGtissing the motion of Mr. Batiikia or the academic issue of 
private vs. Municipal enterprise I*” asked Mr. Taksinh. 

“I suggest, Sk, that the issue Mr.Taksinh has indicated in his lucid interval 
needs to be first settled.” adds Dr. Nokamna. But the uproar is tremendous, 
and the session has to be adjourned without a decision. 



CfiAFCER tOL 


-»- 

THE CONTROL OF THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT OVER THE 
MUNICIPALITIES. 


L—Division of Functions. 

The ‘fact” says Dr. Goodnow, in his work on Municipal Govern- 
ment, *‘that the city is discharging many functions which have been MunicSSffi?* 
assigned to it as an agent of the state Government makes it necessary 
that the states shall exercise some sort of a control over it. The 
further fact that matters which are at one time regarded as of Muni¬ 
cipal interest become, with the course of social development, of interest 
to the state as a whole makes it necessary that the state should always 
have the power of extending its control over matters which may at one 
time be regarded as distinctly municipal functions. Finally, the state 
should have a control over the financial administration of cities so far 
as the carrying on of that administration necessitates the exercise of 
the taxing and the borrowing powers.”* 

This threefold explanation of the retention of the central control over the in 
government of the cities in modern communities may not be equally applicable 
in all the covntries. In India, however, it seems to le quite in accordance 
with the facts of political evolution of this country to say that the city govern¬ 
ment is even now regarded rather and primarily as an agent of the state govern¬ 
ment, than as a specific and separate political entity in itself, which lias come into 
being and is maintained because it has its own justification for its existence; 
because it has a .special aptitude to solve a set of problems which are peculiar to 
the city life ; because, therefore, it has its role to fill in tlie political organisation 
of the Indian peoples. There are few, if any, functions nowada}% discharged by 
city governments in India, which were ordinarily within the exclusive jurisdiction 
of cities, because they w’ere of sole importance to the cities, and which have 
since come to be of interest to the state as well. The state in India has been 
organised on the basis of complete centralisation of all authoiity and of all 
responsibility. And, accordingly, the subordinate semipublic bodies like the 
Municipal corporations necessarily function as the agents or delegates ul ihe 
State, which therefore nnavoidably retains a largo margin of control over these 
bodies. ^Vhether this position, in which the Central Goveniment has a handsome 
margin of oierriding and controlling authority over the city governments,’is 
conducive to the growth of a proper civic sentiment is an altogether diftVrent 
question, into which we need not enter in this connection. The ease of 
financial control over city governments may well he treated as a case apart* 


• Goodnow Op. Git., page 121. 
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In the sound financial administration of cities is involved the welfare of a 
considerable section of the nation^s population; and even where they do not 
take such far-sighted views of the duties and the responsibilities of the State, 
the mere overlapping of jurisdiction from the point of view of taxation is a* 
sufficient argument by itself to demand a special control over the financial 
aspects of city admin'straVon. The modern state is more jeaLus than any 
of its predecessors in regard to the sources of pubb’c income. In 3 »roportion as 
the city takes upon itself functions or rights which would entrench upon the right 
of the state government to tax the citizens, the State necessarily w'ould find its 
income, or the sources thereof, shrinking. To avoid this disaster,--modern 
states will look upon such eventualities as m»thing short of disasters,-- the State 
necessarily reserves to itself the authority to control, if not actually to direct, 
the financial administration of the cities, minutely regulating their powers in this 
behalf for raising revenues, whether from taxation or from an extension of the 
municipal miterprise which would result in bringing ever increasing sums in the 
Municipal exchequer. 


!!.—The Methods of Central Control over Municipalities. 


liegislative 
and Executive 

modoBof cont* 
rol. . 


As a rule, the Central control is e.xercised in a variety of ways, through a 
variety of channels. There are two pxiucipal methods of such control, which 
have been tersely described, respectively, as the Legislative method, on the old 
English model, and the Administrative method on the more recent continental 
model. TJie c.^’sence of the Legislative method may be said to consist in the right 
of the central government, acting through its sovereign legislature, not only to 
bring the municipal government into being, and to alter and modify its con¬ 
stitution from time to time; but also to define its powers minutely and enforce 
the g,moral principle that no extension in the powers of a municipality, as laid 
down in the original constituent Act, can be made witheut a specific Act of the 
sovereign legislature. In so far as the city government becomes or is made a 
public corporation, its public acts and officers are subject, in such countries, to 
the Courts of Law, w'hich have a general control over the acts of all public officers 
under the law of the land. Similarly, too, in its private capacity, a municipal 
corporatioji is subject to the law of the land affecting private bodies ; and thereby 
also is amenable to the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals. The central de¬ 
fect of this method of legislative cum.-judicial control of municipal corporations 
is that every time a municipality desires the slightest possible extension of its 
powers and functions, it has got to have recourse to the central legislature for 
this extra power. This practice is not free from the possibilities of abuse ; of 
a needless and vexatious oppression and interference with the Municipalities at 
the hands of the Legislature, which cannot but affect most adversely the growth 
of civic enthusiasm. Further, the practice of recourse to the Legislature each 
time an extension of the Municipal powers is desired, does not necessarily 



guarantee that the powers which a municipality already possesses will be or are 
properly exercised: The control, however, of the State is frequently exercised, on 
this plan, rather and primarily in the interests of the State as such, than in the 
immediate interests of the civic corporations themselves. Hence, while the 
Legislative method of state control of municipalities fails to provide any guarantee 
for the regular and satisfactory discharge of its duties by a city government, the 
interference of the state is often dictated by motives which cannot but prove in¬ 
jurious to the interests of the city as such. The only way to make this method 
at all acceptable is to drop the antiquated, obsolete, injurious system of special 
legislation every time that an extension in the city's powers and functions is 
desired by the city’s population, and to introduce in its place some general law 
affecting the municipalities as a whole. If such a general legislation is conceived 
or framed in a spirit of liberalism towards the growth and expansion of the civic 
ideal and enthusiasm, there is every reason to believe that the inherent defect 
of the legislative method of municipal control will be reduced. But even on this 
hypothesis, the state will not secure a guarantee of the regular and satisfactory 
discharge of the existing duties by the municipality; and for this purpose some 
kind of administrative control becomes unavoidable. 

This second method of central control over the Municipal Government 
is more common on the Continent of Europe; though it has also been in¬ 
troduced with modifications in the British system of city government. The best 
exponent to-day of this method of state control over municipalities is Germany, 
particularly Prussia, and to some extent France also. In these European 
countries, the chief executive authority under the Municipality is usually appoint¬ 
ed by the Central G-overnment through its appropriate administrative chiefs. 
The cities have always been regarded in these countries not only as separate 
entities in themselves, but also as component parts of the State. It is in con¬ 
sequence of this outlook on the position of the city governments that the central 
government in these countries possesses the power of disaj^proving, if necessary, 
of the most important executive officers of the city government, as well as of dis¬ 
solving the city councils themselves. Previous to 1883, the Central Government 
in Prussia had the right summarily to veto all acts of the city government, with¬ 
out benefit of appeal; and though the right of appeal has been conceded since 
the date abovenamed, the appeal allowed against the veto of the central autho¬ 
rity to the city executive is only permissible in the administrative courts, as 
distinguished from the ordinary tribunals in those countries. The city execu¬ 
tive, again, in the appointment of w^hi'ch the central authority has an important 
say, has a further veto on the acts of the city council; and though this veto 
is similarly appealable, the council appealing against such veto is severely handi¬ 
capped inasmuch as the executive it appeals against is ex hyjpothesx an expert 
body; and the courts which hear such appeals are composed not of eminent 


The Continen¬ 
tal practice of 
administrative 
control. 
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lawyers only, but of administrative officers wbo are naturally inclined to sym-. 
patbise witb the executive, whose acts are the subject-matter of the appeal, A 
far more drastic power of control vested in these countries in the central exe¬ 
cutive is the right to insert in the city budget appropriations for doing acts, which, 
though normally part of the duties of ibhe city government, have been neglected 
by that body, and are therefore performed, in default, as it were, of the civic autho¬ 
rity, by the central administration* If the central executive is thus entitled to 
authorise any part of the civic expenditure,—even though that part relates to 
the so-called obligatory duties of the city's administration, it necessarily follows, 
that the same central authority should have power to levy and collect the 
necessary funds for carrying out the expenditure, authorised over the head of the 
administration, by the central government’s representatives. The city is usually 
given an appeal even in such matters; and these appeals are heard by the 
supreme court of law, where the judges arc men learned in law, and not profes¬ 
sional administrators. 

Departmental In England, too, this method of central control over local governing institu- 
BodM to govern .. i . ‘rr,, . , 

grants in aid. tions JiKe tile cities lias found its way. Ihe central government, m many mstan- 

ces, while assigning considerable powers to the local entity in the several depart¬ 
ments which were originally considered to be within the sphere of the central 
government, has also laid down minute codes of departmental legislation to which 
the local bodies must conform, if they are to participate in the benefits which, 
the central departments of state arc able to afford to the local bodies. In Educa¬ 
tion, in Public Health, in Poor Relief, there are elaborate codes of departmental 
legislation, which the several departments concerned have enacted under the 
general authority given to them in that behalf by Parliament, by which the local 
bodies are compelled to conform to such control and supervision as the Central 
Departments stipulate for, in consideration of the grants they make from the 
central funds to the local bodies. Judged however from the expansion of 
municipal functions in Britain after the adoption of the forms of central control, 
we cannot say that this control has stifled local spirit, or affected injuriously 
the municipal administration. And judged from the standard of nationalIrequi- ' 
rements as well, the extension of administrative control over municipalities has 
not, in the opinion of competent critics, resulted in any sacrifice of the inter¬ 
ests of the state as a whole. 

III.—Qdvefumenf Control over Municipalities in India. 

As already observed, India follows, in the regulation of its municipal life 
and functions, the model of Great Britain. The Legislative control is there in 
abundance ; but the more effective form of central control is provided in the large 
reserve of administrative powers vested in the Qentral, or its representative tie 
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Provincial government. Taking the. latest Act governing the constitution and The Calcutta 
powers of the Calcutta Municipal Corporation as a model, we find that the Pro- 
vincial Government has reserved to itself, first of all, the power over the Municipal 
expenditure, particularly for the performance of duties which may he considered 
as obligatory upon the Municipality. The Local Government has the power to 
call for any report, return or document from the corporation, and to depute 
officers for investigation into the affairs of the corporation as they think fit. And 
if from such document, report or investigation, they find that the Corporation 
has not performed any of the duties imposed upon it by the Act, or has performed 
them in an imperfect, inefficient, or unsuitable manner, or that adequate financial 
provision has not been made for the performance of any such duty, the Provincial 
Government may direct the Corporation to make arrangements, to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the Government, for the proper performance of these duties, or to make 
the necessary satisfactory financial provision for the same. This last mentioned 
power of the Government also includes the right to borrow monies for the carry¬ 
ing out of the action directed by Government in such extraordinary measures. 

It would be better, however, if, before taking such action on their own hook, 

Government offered an opportunity to the Corporation to show cause why such 
an action should not he taken by Government. If no action is taken by the 
Corporation under these orders of the Government, and no cause shown to the 
satisfaction of the Government why such action should not be taken, the 
Government may appoint any proper person to do the needful, and give him 
any remuneration for the work they think proper, and direct such remuneration 
to be paid out of the Municipal fund. 

Next in importance to this power of issuing mandates to the Corporation 
for the performance properly and satisfactorily of duties which are normally 
posed by law upon the Corporation, there is the power of sanotion of all important 
measures of the corporation involving the outlay of the Corporation funds over 
a certain amount. In Calcutta, any project costing in all Rs. 21 lakhs, though 
sanctioned by the corporation and included in their budget, cannot be carried 
out unless the previous sanction of the Local Provincial Government is obtained 
for the same. The same rule applies to any material change made in a project 
after it is sanctioned by Government, This allows the corporation to consider 
a project before Government sanction may be obtained in particular cases of 
urgency—and they may include projects in their Budget even,—in the hope that 
the necessary sanction shall be obtained. But they cannot anticipate Government 
sanction, and carry any project into eflfeot. In Bombay, there is, apparently 
no such limit on the powers of the Municipal Corporation, though as regards the 
control of the Provincial Government in respect of the carrying out of duties 
originally imposed on the Corporation by the governing Act, the position of 
Bombay is pretty nearly the same as in Calcutta. There are, besides, everywhere 
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definite limitations on tlie borrowing powers of the Municipal Corporation, not 
only in respect of the person or parties from whom monies may be raised on loan, 
as well as the restriction on the total amount of the loan that can be raised at 
one time, but also in regard to the object and purpose of borrowing, the terms 
and conditions of interest and repayment, and the provision for sinking funds 
iui respect of the last. We shall have more to say on these points later on, in the 
sections of this work dealing with Municipal Finance proper. There are special 
provisions in the Bombay Act authorising Grovernment to take steps for the 
, repair and maintenance of the Vehar Water Works supplying drinking water to 
the city of Bombay, and charge the expenses of such steps to the Municipality. 
If the Corporation fails to deliver the sums required by the Government in 
respect of expenditure incurred under the special extraordinary steps abovena¬ 
me d, the Goveinment in Bombay have power, under the Act, to authorise and 
direct some person to receive from the Bank in which the Municipal Fund is 
lodged the sum or sums required and mentioned in an order of Government 
signed by one of their secretaries. 

Oatting for Everywhere the Local Provincial Governments have reserved to themselves 

ecorcu. power to call from the Municipal Council for any return, statement or infor¬ 

mation on any matter within their control, and to depute if necessary, an 
officer to make an investigation and to report to the Government on any speci¬ 
fied question. Such a deputed officer is entitled usually to examine and inspect 
all the records and proceedings relating to the matter in question, and the 
Municipal Council is bound to place all the necessary information, documents 
and .proceedings before such an officer. 

A supreme power of control, very curiously worded, is given under the 
Calcutta Municii;)al Act to the Government, under which they can, after 
consideration of any representation made to them by the Corporation, which 
they consider to he not in conformity with the law, and the rules and by-laws 
in force, do or cause to be done the particular work over the head of the 
corporation. This apparently casts a slur on the municipality which it hardlj 
deserves, though it must be admitted that the provision is aimed at an exigency 
which may never occur. 

All these provisions and expedients give the Government in India an ex¬ 
cessive amount of control over the municipal administration, which thus be¬ 
comes needlessly hampered and is unable to provide for its public as it well 
might be expected to do. 


I 
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I.-THE MUNICIPALITY AND THE PUBLIC. 


The foregoing survey of Municipal work in India reveals some outstanding 
characteristics of Municipal life in India, which may well he summarised eon- 
veniently in one place here. In the relations between the Municipal Council 
and the public of which it is constituted a representative, there is wanting, in 
the first place, that intimate connection and a living link which would make the 
Municipal council iiiiuiediately and automatically responsive to the wishes of the 
people. Though the Municipal councils have, of late, come to be constituted as 
representing a larger number of the civic population, they are still not a complete 
mirror of the civic opinion. Once a Municipal council is elected, there is very 
little means, with the exception of the casual vacancies, for testing public senti¬ 
ment in relation to the work of the council. It is necessary to provide some kind 
of a constant channel, by w^hich the public sentiment may go on manifesting 
itself as regards the measures and policy of the Municipal councils. The ultimate 
goal of municipal evolution, as embodied in the universal or adult suffrage, even 
when achieved, may not suffice to provide this constant communication. We 
shall have to introduce some method of regular retirement every year of a 
proportionate number of the Municipal council, with a view' every year to test 
the opinion of the city on the main problems and policies affecting the city. 

II.—The mutual rights of the Council and the Corporation and their adjustment. 

The Municipal council is a representative of the civic population. The public 
has a right to have its wishes fully represented. Accordingly, every time that 
there should be a cleavage of opinion between the public and its representatives, 
the council as a whole, or individual councillors there, must be provided with 
some machinery to make public opinion prevail. The American model of Recall 
and Censure might perhaps be unsuitable in India, jiarticularly as those devices 
are applicable, best to the councillors w'ho arc entrusted wdth executive autho¬ 
rity. The public, however, must be given some means of pronouncing an 
opinion upon the doings of its representatives. And to that end it may be advisa¬ 
ble to include in the municipal constitution some mechanism for consultation 
of the city public on measures which provoke the strongest possible criticism and 
discussion in the council. The Referendum thus provided may be restricted if 
necessary to specified questions of the gravest public importance. A more direct 
method of making the city opinion prevail would be to give them a degree of direct 
initiative which will compel in exceptional cases the Municipal council to accept 
measures decided upon by the Electorate at large, if necessary, even over the 
heads of the Municipal council. 


Peculiarities 
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IIL—Munidpal Politics and Personalities in India. 


Penwal m»g- 


We have already referred in the previous pages to the absence relatively 
speaking of any strong party feeling in Municipal matters in India. The ideas 
like that of extensive Municipalisation of public service have yet hardly come 
into being in this oountryjand there are no other factors accentuating the divisions 
and permitting the growth of party sentiment in the principal Municipalities 
of India. Such parties as there are in Calcutta, Bombay, Nagpur, Atmedabad, 
are rather a pale reflection of the parties in national politics than an evidence 
of similar developments in Municipal politics proper. • The outstanding perso¬ 
nalities also in the Municipal life are practically identical with those who 
dominate the national political life in India. It seems customary amongst 
men ambitious for public life in India to regard the Municipal arena as a 
conveniently small field for the first trial of their talents, which, however, when 
realised, would certainly he abandoned in favour of the more imposing arena of 
the national political life. It may be that in some rare cases like that of the late 
Sir P. M. Mehta, a great national personality was a still greater Municipal per¬ 
sonality ; but on the whole, since civic sentiment is unknown, since the possibi¬ 
lities of expanding and developing the functions of the city administration and 
governments are yet unexifiored, it is perfectly true to say that outstanding 
personalities have not yet come into being in the Municipal life proper. 


As fox municipal politics, there also we find no great outstanding issues which 
could cause a definite division of opinion, and so make for the evolution of 
Municipal parties, though tri'^al issues making for transitory division are not 
uncommon e,g, the famous Caucus case in Bombay 1907-8. Without interpo¬ 
lating a reflection •£ national issues, e.g, the Indianisation of the personnel of 
administratiohj it seems impossible to create a party division in Indian munici¬ 
palities. The beaten track is followed by almost all municipal councillors, and 
such great issues—as for example municipalisation of all essential services 
against individual proprietary enterprise now prevailing—are all but unknown 
or ignored in Indian municipal polities. The transport service, the lighting 
service, even educational provision, are either wholly individualistic organisa¬ 
tions, or largely dominated by private enterprise. The day may not be distant 
when the issues such as we have hinted at may manifest themselves in the muni¬ 
cipal politics. Already in Bombay, the private Tramway Company has practi¬ 
cally called to a halt the municipal programme of civic improvement, until the 
company is permitted to raise its fares, without which they refuse to allow their 
transport service to keep pace with the city development. Water-supply is in 
India a municipal enterprise ; but gas and electricity are still wholly in private 
hands; and so we may conclude that the new consciousness of civic rights and 
amenities in the extended electorates cannot hut force attention on such issues, 
and so lead to the creation of Mimicipal parties in the near future. 
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IV.—Education ofjhe Electorate. 

This leads us naturally to consider the most prominent feature of Municipal 
life in India. The Municipal electorate, even where extended, is still extremely 
uneducated and much too backward to realise fully the rights and duties of the 
local sovereign. To any one who would improve the conditions of Municipal 
life in India, the greatest task would be the education of the municipal electorate 
in all the pertinent questions of Municipal politics. This can be achieved by an 
active and extensive campaign of lecturing with adequate use of the lantern 
slides and cinema films to help visualising the various functions discharged by 
municipalities. We do not think any opposition could be raised to such a policy, 
whether applied to the general mass of the electorate, or in the milder and more 
orthodox form of regular courses in the schools and colleges. The citizen to be 
needs even more than the citizen that is to understand the work of his city 
council, and to see where reform or improvement of the same is desirable. 


The problems of civic life are even more important to understand in all 
their bearings than the mechanism of the constitution and working of the civic 
bodies. The education of the citizens' in all these respects is as urgent and 
necessary as it is neglected and ignored. 

Who should undertake the task of such an enlightenment ? Hitherto in 
India, we do not seem to have reached that level of municipal interest and 
enthusiasm, at which the candidates seeking the suffrages of their fellow-citizens 
will by their electioneering campaign educate the civic population into the bear¬ 
ings and importance of the several problems coming before the civic authori¬ 
ties. We have also not evolved those voluntary associations of citizens 
themselves, who endeavour to keep themselves fully posted in municipal affairs, 
who study the problems of administration, and the personalities of the admi¬ 
nistrators, and who never shrink from giving a fearless and realistic expose of 
the merits of each case or each individual whenever it is necessary to do so. 
An association of citizens for Municipal reform seems to us among the most 
urgent and immediate needs of public life in India. But even if such an asso¬ 
ciation is formed, the task of educating the citizens to a full realisation of 
their civic responsibilities will not have been ended. The Government,—or the 
leading Municipalities by themselves—must take the lead; and if they are 
unable, through their existing organisation, to accomplish this; they must even 
try and press into their service such other organisations as the Universities 
to help forward the cause of civic education regarding the duties and respon* 
sibilities of citizenship. The reform and improvement of the municipal 
organisation and administration will follow as a matter of course when once the 
task of education is accomplislied. 
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SUMMARY OF SUQOESTIONS. 


In concluding the study of municipal constitutions as outlined in tlie fore¬ 
going pages, let us summarise in this place the suggestions, which, hy analysis 
comparison, we have made in the course of the study. These suggestions are 
here presented regrouped from the point of view of their mutual affinity. To 
begin with, for a proper constitution of a municipality the strength of each muni¬ 
cipal council must be corelated to the basis of population. To secure the 
representativeness of these councils, the seats should be so distributed as 
to universalise the system of Single Member Constituencies. In view df 
the peculiar conditions of India, special facilities should be provided for voting 
as well as representation for Purdah women, and for the Untouchable classes. 
To permit su6h an arrangement, work rather than wealth should be the basis 
of the municipal franchise ; and in that case it would become co-extensive with 
adult franchise. This would widen the basis and scope of municipal elections. 
Pending the general adoption of the principle of adult suffrage, the device of Pro¬ 
portional Representation appears to us' the best calculated to remedy the short¬ 
comings of the existing system- Representation on a communal basis must be 
deprecated, unless and in so far as it may be a transitional and a temporary 
measure. The principle of nomination by an outside authority, like a Local Go¬ 
vernment, is, in itself, objectionable ; but if it is restricted to the nomination of 
Experts, it may serve a useful purpose, as also in the case of the Backward 
classes likely to be ordinarily unrepresented in proportion to their numbers, if the 
measure is used as a temporary, transitional measure. In selecting candidates, 
whether for Government nomination or for election by party organisations, 
emphasis should be laid rather on principles than on personal favour towards the 
individual candidate. Thus Government, in their selection of candidates to fill 
the seats reserved for nomination, must take into consideration primarily the 
claims of unrepresented classes and interests, and expert help to the council; 
while party organisations, though unavoidably influenced by party considerations, 
must think also of the qualifications and interest in municipal work taken by the 
individuals selected. 

The Municipal council must be made a predominantly Legislating body for 
the city. In order that the legislation be in aecordance with the popular demand 
and local interest, the principle of proportional retirement of councillors every 
year may he introduced, so as to keep the council in living touch with the chang¬ 
ing current of popular sentiment. The Municipal council is at present, in the 
theory of laiy, as well as by express provisions^ jansworable to the Government, 
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In extreme cases, the Local Government can even suspend a mnnicipahty, as the 
Bombay Government in 1922 did with regard to such first class municipalities 
as Surat, Xadiad, and Ahmedabad. To transfer this responsibility from the 
Government to the people, and in the true interests of Municipal Democracy, 
we have suggested the device of a proportional retirement of councillors every 
year. For a more direct exercise of popular sovereignty, the American expe¬ 
dients of Censuring or Eeealling particular officers may be tried ; while the still 
more radical powers of Initiating specific measures of new policy directly by a 
popular mandate, or consulting the people by a clear reference on given questions 
of public policy, might be incorporated in Municipal constitutions with suit¬ 
able precautions against a possible misuse. 

To secure real representativeness in the Municipal council, the elections must 
be free. Voting must be by ballot in all elections to the council, though the council, 
voting on all questions of public policy, must vote openly so as to bring home to 
the members their responsibility to their constituents. Voting by proxy must be 
abolished except in the case of associations, firms and companies who may vote 
by their constituted representative. To the same end, devices like cumulative 
voting and the transferred vote might be experimented with due regard to local 
conditions. To educate the municipal voters in a proper appreciation of muni¬ 
cipal problems, and so to enable them to record their votes intelligently, organisa¬ 
tions like a Voters’ League should be formed and encouraged as much for scruti¬ 
nising municipal administration as to educate the elctorate. Courses maj" be 
introduced in schools and colleges, and even degrees and diplomas instituted in 
local Universities to educate the future citizens into understanding the working 
of the municipal system as well as the needs of the city. 

The Municipal Executive must be co-ordinated with the Legislative, in such 
a manner, that while the chief Executive officers should be primarily responsible 
to the Council for the working of the departments under their charge, they must 
also be members of the Council, and so in a position to initiate and influence the 
policy affecting their departments. The princqDal executive officers should 
jointly form a sort of Municipal Cabinet with the President as the Prune Minister 
instead of a mere ornamental head as he now is. 

In a very few American cities, the councillors are ^niid for the time they devote 
to municipal work. The principle of gratuitous service is to be recommended, 
for it is merely a slight demand on the civic i>atriotism of the councillor. If, how¬ 
ever, payment has to be made to any section of the municipal councillors, 
the members of the Stalling Executive Committee, such payment should be 
in addition to the payment, if any, as ordinary councillors. 
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For the proper government of the municipality, especially in the everyday 
routine of administration, and in the case of progressive Municipalities ambitious 
of extending their functions more and more, the device of subdividing the muni¬ 
cipal council into the required number of Executive committees, each entrusted 
with the executive and administrative charge of given departments of civic ser¬ 
vice, would be a great help to efficiency and benefit in administration. Sucb a 
Committee may be presided over by a member of the corporation, who must be 
one of the props of the Municipal Cabinet mentioned before. He would bring to 
the committee the expert knowledge of the departmental chief, and the technical 
experience and viewpoint of the departmental staff; while to the department 
concerned, he would be the mouthpiece of the popular sentiment regarding the 
general policy that ought to govern the department. An executive committee 
of this kind should be compact, if it is to do any real good at all in adminis¬ 
tration. An unwieldy body--lilce the so-called commitees in Bombay—will have 
neither the sense of responsibility nor the capacity and aptitude for efficiency 
necessary for a j)roper discharge of such functions. The suggestion here made 
may not be easy to carry out within the terms of the Municipal Acts as they 
stand now; but the necessary modification would be quite easy to make if the 
municipalities and the public once perceive the advisability of the change. 

The foregoing modifications are all suggested on the assumption underlying 
throughout this work, that the municipal functions should be extended far beyond 
the pale now assigned to them. And to do this, the ideal underlying the whole 
conception of municipal life and government will have to be changed. The 
outward expression of such a changed ideal must be found in the fundamental 
remodelling of the constituent acts. 

. Equally important with the above, is a change in the methods of recruiting 
and the conditions of maintaining the personnel of the Municipal service. We 
have recommended above, as the most satisfactory method for securing efficiency 
and integrity in the municipal service, the system of open competitive examina¬ 
tion for filling all the superior posts in that service. It may he convenient as well 
as beneficent to pool the requirements of all the municipalities in this regard so 
as to have a consolidated municipal service for the whole of India. As a step 
further in the same direction, it may even be advisable to combine the national 
Indian Civil Service Examination with our suggested Municipal Service examina¬ 
tion. The other channels now in use for the recruitment for public or muni¬ 
cipal service—sucb as election, or patronage, or com|nuna] reservations, or loan 
from Grovernment Service—are all objectionable as a general feature; though 
each may have its own limited utility, if properly safeguarded. Thus the loan of 
officers from the genetal i)ublic service may advantageously be employed in con¬ 
nection with highly technical departments ; while election, at least in an indirect 
form, may be beneficent in the case of the chirf executive officers forming the 



Manioipal Cabinet. Patronage and coxnmtinal resorvationj^ in the municipal service 
are to be condemned in general, though as a temporary measure for the transi¬ 
tional period,—while the backward classes of the city are being educated to the 
required degree—the communal element may- be allowed a restricted scope. 
This does not mean a special consideration shown to such classes in the ordinary 
competitive examinations ; but that only a small number of seats for direct 
appointment should be reserved for such classes. 

As for the actual process of appointment, the principle must be observed of 
the examining authority merely declaring the examinees eligible, leaving to the 
municipalities concerned to confirm the actual apx^ointment. For the more effec¬ 
tive disposal of this and like other business, we have roaomniended the establish¬ 
ment of a Central Municipal Clearing-House which should be able to have its ad¬ 
vice and suggestions accepted and acted upon by the various niunicipalitics. Tlie 
appointments having been once made as indicated above, all subsequent promo¬ 
tions must be left to the municipal authorities concerned. As a consequence of our 
suggestion for a consolidated municipal service, facilities ought to be x>3*ovided for 
interchange of officers between the several municipalities, so that the officers may 
have something to look forward to even beyond the highest post in their own 
municipality. 

The salaries in the Municipal Service ought to be free from the prevailing 
vice of Public Service in India consisting in extravagant salaries. We are not 
against a living wage of reasonable comfort being given to the municijpal eir»j)loy- 
ees, as to all other public employees of every grade. What we object to is the 
level and range of salaries far above the means of the municipalities, and even 
beyond the worth of the work done. The amenities of public service, such a s fixity 
of tenure, reasonable prospects of promotions, and a decent j^rovision for 
superannuation, must, of eourse, be guaranteed to these officers ; as without them 
there can be no hope of efficient service or indcj)endent advice to executive 
chiefs. 

As for the subordinate ranks in the Municipal Service, we think that the best 
method of securing good service is to encourage the formation of Labour Unions 
that would be able and expected to guarantee the modicum of technical training 
necessary for the efficient discharge of such duties. As an inevitable conse¬ 
quence of this policy, the municipality will have to recognise in its emploj^ees 
the* right to strike, as also the principle of collective bargaining in all its dealings 
with such employees. In order, however, to prevent any undue inconvenience 
to public service, the principle may well be observed of comymlsory arbitration 
by an independent tribunal of all labour disputes relating to public service 
industries, 
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To guarantee the proper degree , of elficiency in municipal service, it would 
be advisable to institute a general staff of inspectors, who would belong to the 
central municipal organisation and so be under no dread or allegiance to any 
particular municipality. 

In fine, as will be clear from a study of the following pages, we aim at a 
municipal structure and functioning which would take a more and more active 
part in influencing the life of the citizens in all their daily requirements. 


I 
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MUNICIPAL REFORM IN BOMBAY. 
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The text of the bill to amend the Bombay City Municipalities Act of 1901 
to be discussed by the Bombay Legislative Council at the forthcoming session 
at Poona is published in the ''Bombay Government Gazette” of July 10. The 
following is the statement of objects and reasons of the bill:— 

The principal object of the bill is to provide a more adeiiuate basis for 
municipal administration in the larger cities of the Bombay Presidency. The 
Bombay District Municipal Act 1901 applies to all municipalities in the 
Presidency, except the Municipal Corxjoration of the City of Bombay, and it 
has been felt, each year with increasing force, that the same Act cannot 
adequately provide for the needs of the larger and the smaller mimieipalities. 
Under the existing Act, save where a Chief Officer or a Municipal Commissioner 
has been appointed, the executive administration centres in the managing and 
other committees. This may still be j)Ossible in the smaller muaiicipalities; 
in these the president may still be able to suijervise and control the municipal 
staff and the municipal committee to perform the functions of an executive 
body. But in the larger cities, the Municipality can do ittic more than 
determine questions of policy : committees can exercise only a general control 
over the municipal staff. The executive must bo exercised largely by 

the permanent staff: it is necessary therefore to define with greater clearness 
the powers of the executive and to secure proper supervision and control by 
the appointment of a responsible executive officer, Milh clearly defined statutory 
powers, at the head of the municipal staff. 

This executive officer is to be called tlie ''Chief Officer'* as the conditions 
of the appointment are largely similar to those of the officer of the same 
designation in the existing Municipal Act. He is to be appointed by tbc 
Municipality but he can only be removed from office by an adverse vote of 
three-fourths of the whole body of councillors. His duties and powers arc 
clearly specified in the various sections of the Act; but generally speaking the 
executive power ccniares in him. 

Process of Devolution* This process of devolution further extends to the 
municipal committees. The main coinnaittee has been designated the Standing 
Committee as its functions approximate more to those of the, standing commit¬ 
tee under the City of Bombay Municipal Act, 1888, than those of the 
managing committee under the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901. While 
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larger quesiions of policy are decided ty llie Municipality, questions of lesser 
interest are disposed of ty this committee which also exercises a general control 
over the executive as a court of revision in respect of orders of executive 
officers and as an authority whose previous sanction is required to the exercise 
of executive powers in matters of importance. 

Two further changes of major importance have been introdueed in fte 
bill as compared with the existing Act: the Legislative Council franchise has. 
been adopted as the main basis of the municipal franchise and the maxitim m 
number of nominated members has been reduced to dne-fifth. This latter 
merely enacts the policy which Government has followed in recent years. The 
opportunity has also been taken to .introduce provisions which experience has 
shown to be necessary or which have been recommended by the committees and 
officials who have had the subject of municipal administration under review in 
recent years. These provisions are noted in the remarks under the various 
sections. In other respects, the bill proceeds substantially on the lines of the 
Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901. 
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MUNICIPAL FUNCTIONS* 


I.~Qeneral Survey of Municipal Functions* 

A survey of Municipal life in general and an estimating of the degree of interest Munfc^paf* 
taken in it by the civic population show us that the most important factor in 
Municipal life is the functions undertaken and discharged by the Municipality, 

Dr. Albert Shaw in his work on the Municipal Government in Continental Europe 
says, “There are, in the German conception of the city government, no limits 
“whatever to Municipal functions.”* And in another connection on the same 
subject he observes, “The German city holds itself responsible for the 
education of all; for the provision of amusement and the means 
of recreation; for the adaptation of t^e training of the young to 
'the necessities of gaining a livelihood; for the life of families; for 
the moral interests of all: for the civilising of the people; for the 
promotion of individual thrift; for protection from various mis¬ 
fortunes ; for the development of advantages and opportunities in 
order to promote the industrial and commercial well-being and 
incidentally for the supply of common services and the introduc¬ 
tion of conveniences. 


But in a large number of cases the functions discharged by Municipalities by^nfstory!^ 
in the most advanced countries are the result, at least as much of history as of 
the perception of current contemporary needs and ideals of city life. In twos 
notable instances, at least, there are functions discharged by city governments 
in Europe and America to-day wbich are purely the result of a particular social 
organisation in the past which leavesits mark even on the present; and which arc 
not parallelled by similar functions of Municipalities in other countries. These 
are the cases of Police protection for the city, and the relief of the poor in the city. 

The former is a relic of the days when each city was an independent republic in (a) Police, 
itself; and was therefore obliged, for its own protection, to maintain its de¬ 
fence organisation. When the provision for defence in general came to be made 
on a national scale, and the Central Government took up that part of the citv 

* Dr. Albert Shaw. Page 32.3. 
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work exclusively for itself, the city militia changed its form into a police organisa¬ 
tion. And hence it is that iu many European countries the modern police is 
primarily a city iorce. The needs of centralisation and co-ordination and the 
ramifications and variety of modern crime led to the city police being brought 
in coiuse of time iu some respects under central control. The Home Office 
in England has always maintained for itself the power to appoint a Chief Cons¬ 
table of a Borough ; and thus they have succeeded in acquiring control over 
the entire police force of the countr}^ though in organisation and administration 
it remains a city force. ' ^ 

kdief. other instance of poor relief being primarily a charge on the city govern¬ 

ment is the- result of the historical influence of the mediaeval Cliurcli, and still 
more largely of the mediaeval civic organisation. The Church was all throughout 
the Middle Ages the only organisation for the relief of the indigent, the aged and 
the ailing. But when church lands began to be nationalised, this part of the 
duties of the church had also to be taken over by the State; and the State got 
itself excused by throwing this duty upon the Municipal organisation. In the 
Municipalities, there already were the town gild, or the Gild Merchant, in which 
was vested the government of the town ; and the various Craft Guilds, which were 
a sdrt of a tirade union for each of the crafts settled within the city ; and in which 
masters as well as men were.combined against the consumer. Each of these guilds 
had its own provision for the relief of those of its members that were unemployed 
and needed help, as also for the families of those, who, having died prematurely, 
had been unable to make any provision for their wives or children. Ah these 
duties were already being regularly and systematically discharged by City Cor¬ 
porations, and it was quite easy for the central state, when it look over the 
lands of the Church, to pass on the obligation of relief to the poor to the local 
governing units like the towns. 

net*imined Besides poor relief and the protection of the city, the city government dis- 
charges a number of other functions, wffiich may not have quite so conspicuous a 
history as ia the cases already mentioned, but which are none the less equally 
important. These other functions of modern cities relate to securing, in the 
best possible manner, the convenience of the city public and their education and 
health. Public health, public convenience, public education, and public safety 
are everywhere considered to summarise the chief heads of municipal governmental 
business. It is in the interpretation of each of these groups of duties, that the 
scope lies to the most ambitious city corporation for giving efl’ect to its aims 
and ideals. 
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il.—Modern basis and correlation of Municipal Functions. 

^\Tiatever may be the historisal origin of the functions discharged by the 
advanced Municipalities of to-day, there is or can be found np doubt that a de- 


Unite purpose and a conscious plan is iindcrlyilig the extent and nature of the 



functions of Municipal Government. If the functions of Municipalities are consi- 
derccl simply as so many isolaterl heads or groups of duties without any intercon¬ 
nection amongst themselves, or without any definite purpose behind them all, 
the task of civic government would be most arid. Municipal organisations 
would then be merely a fifth wheel of the coach. As a matter of fact, however, 
whenever the science of public administration is carefully studied and elaborated, 
there is no difficulty in discovering a central purpose underlying all Mmiiciy al 
governmental activities and city life as a whole. Considered as a corporation in 
itself, with a definite relation to the life of the peoples inhabiting it, the city 
government can, by its well organised activities, materially promote the T^elfare 
of the city population. It is dangerous in the extreme to insist upon catch¬ 
words, particularly when we are discussing such complex entities. 

It is a ccordingly unnecessary as well as illogical to try and compresstho entire 
view-point of a city government in convenient labels like Municipal Socialism, 
or Municipal Laissez-faire. Basing ourselves on the central ideal of city life as 
consisting in all possible endeavours to promote the welfare of the civic popula¬ 
tion, we find that Municipal functions can, broadly speaking, be divided into two 
main groups, (1) those that can be made largely self supporting from the point 
of view of expenditure, or even of producing some surplus revenue to the city 
government; and (2) those which could not possibly be so considered but which 
nevertheless must be performed, as without them there would be no hope of pro¬ 
moting the welfare of the city. The real service of this latter kind of functions 
is*exceedingly difficult to measure in concrete terms easily intelligible to the man 
in the street. The benefits from these functions,—which embrace public instruc¬ 
tion, public protection, including therein the health and the morals of the citizens 
and the relief of tho indigent,—are incalculable even when they are realised; 
and a fulfilment of these functions is generally counterbalanced by some corres¬ 
ponding gain, though not inecessarily nor invariably in terms of money. Besides 
they are the very foundation-stone of civilised life. On the other hand, a group 
of civic functions, which is rapidly growing in scope and importance, and which 
has the added recommendation of being self-supporting or productive of some 
siuplus revenue to the state, has an equally important place in the civic life; and 
its justification may he found in monetary gain as much as in the real service 
rendered thereby. In all instances when a city has embarked upon the discharge 
of such functions or any of them de iiovo^it commonly undertakes the iask not so 
much because of the monetary advantatge expected as because of the additional 
special benefit derived for the peoples of the city from such an extension of civic 
functions. If a city, for example, decides to take over its means of transit, the 
possibility of monetary gain from such a step does not and must not weigh so much 
in the calculation of the city fathers,as the service such an enterprise will render to 
the re-distribtition of civic population, with a view to relieve congestion and pro- 
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mote the health and happiness of the people. In this latter aspect, even such a 
function, which has no doubt a side of monetary gain to it, becomes homogeneous 
with those other functions enumerated in the first group, in which pecuniary gain 
is no consideration, while human service is everything. The same may be said of a 
number of oth er functions from wh ich a Municipality may be deriving monetary 
advantages. The specftacular aspect of monetary gain is apt to overwhelm the 
ordinary citizen, who calculates the benefit of all functions discharged by the 
municipality by the profits the city derives from them. But the extension of civic 
enterprise in our own days has, as we have seen, a far deeper meaning; and 
considered in reference to the general ideal of civic life, it has a much more con¬ 
sistent justification than mere monetary profit. 

fcli?^^Predwni- present time, then, we would be justified in considering that the Muni- 

aant Factor, oipal functions are all arranged with a view to render the utmost possible sendee 
to the civic community as a whole in any department of life in which the civic 
entity can render a more prompt, more immediate, more efiective service, than 
either the more unwieldy unit of the Central State, or the smaller and therefore 
less efficient unit of the individual. Since the functions commonly discharged 
by the Miinicipaiities have such immense bearing upon the general w^elfare of the 
community and its happiness, it would bo sinful waste to allow the pecuniary profit 
ordinarily resulting from such activities to be swallowed up by private individuals 
from the discharge of such functions. For not only would such functions,if left to 
private profiteering enterprise,be discharged with a view exclusively to monetary 
gain obtainable from such enterprise, and without any consideration of the real 
object of the ser\ace to be rendered in civic development as a whole ; but it would 
result in the evil of under-paid, under-fed, ill-housed and ill-clad workers swelling 
the population of the city, adding to the havoc of its filth and dirt and vice and 
misery, and to the burden of poor relief indirectly if not directly, which will 
never be fully realized. 

Ill—.Comparison of Municipal functions in India with those in the West. 

w^Aamtafetm- ^'^'i^iicipal functions in India, like the organisation and disposition of its Muni- 

ttra Exigency, cipal life, in India are based on the accepted principles governing the Municipali¬ 
ties in the West. They are designed to promote civic welfare, to improve the 
amenities of city life, as much as may be in their power. The exigencies, however, 
of the Central Government in India,—^and its peculiar constitution, composition 
and sympathies in relation to the people it governs,-—have contributed to the ex¬ 
clusion from the scope of civic enterprise of many functions, which are ordinarily 
regarded in Western cities as the normal business of the city. Thus, for example, 
the organisation for the protection of life and property is kept wholly outside 
the scope of Municipal activities in India, the police being considered, peculiarly 
and exclusively a governmental function in which the city authorities proper 
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could and should have no say. It is not because towns in India had in the past 
no share in providing for their own local defence against the elements of disorder 
and misrule within themselves, that the police functions are withheld from Muni¬ 
cipalities, and vested in the Provincial governments. It is rather “reasons 
of state” that contribute towards this position of the municipalities in India. 
Similarly, too, accidents of very recent history in India have tended to the exten¬ 
sion of civic restrictions in other directions also, owing not merely to a conflict 
with the ideals of public life whether in the city of in the state at large, but owing 
rather to the entrenchment of certain notions as to the relative utility and justice 
of private and Municipal enterprise that prevents such an extension of Municipal 
functions. On the whole, then, it would be correct to say that Municipal func¬ 
tions in India, interpreted in a rigid restrictive manner, comprise only those pri¬ 
mary activities relative to Public Health, Public Convenience, Public Safety and 
Public Instruction, which have the most direct, intimate, immediate bearing on 
decent civic life; but which are made to steer clear, under the pressure of their 
official leading strings, of that growing variety of derivative or secondary func¬ 
tions, which are however equally important in making life not merely tolerable- 
but also beautiful, not merely livable but also loveable. The study of these func¬ 
tions attempted in the following pages does not, indeed, indicate a total absense 
of secondary functions of a profitable as ureil as a serviceable character; but it 
shows quite convincingly that such functions are yet in the dim back-ground of 
Municipal consciousness, which naturally prevents their utility and importance 
being fully-demonstrated. 


I 
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MUNICIPALITY AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 


I. -Scope of the Chapter. 

AinoDiTst the most importont functions of Municipalities to-day may be con¬ 
sidered, riiosc in connection with the care of the public health. We may study 
the work of Municipalities in regard to the public health within their Jurisdiction 
under two main heads. (1) We shall consider what Municipalities Can and 
should do ill this direction; and ('2) describe and review what is actually being 
done by Municipalities in the several countries as regards the care of public health 
within their areas. These two may again be sub-divided for convenience of study 
into:—(a) measures preventive of disease, (b) measures curative of disease when 
actually dist^ase occurs, and (c) measures to promote public health and reduce 
the possibility of disease. Tlie second division of the Municipalities' activities 
ill regard to what is aeiiially being done for the public health may also be analys¬ 
ed in the same constituents, and studied . accordingly. These measures and 
consideralions refer all to the bodily health of the community. We must not 
ignore that the eh ic ronimunity usually has its own and highly peculiar problems 
regarding the niotalhealth of the community as well; and a Municipal Corporation 
cannot cousi<hu’ its duty done if it ignores this great if so me v, hat intangible 
responsibility. We must, therefore, in dealing with public health in cities, lay 
special emphasis on this as])ect of the rpaestion. 

H.—Origin and Nature of the Municipal problems of public health. 

In speaking of the justification of a Municipality at all in the previous book, 
we have laid empliasis on the highly peculiar character of the city populations 
and their multifold and various problems. It is a fact worth noticing that in no 
department are the problems of city life so peculiar as in those dealing with public 
health. Mortality in cities is usually high, in India at least; and particularly so 
in connection with children and infants. Cities are also more liable to visitations 
of epidemic diseases and their virulence is relatively much greater in the cities 
when such epidemics break out. Cholera and tyidioid, and the great white plague 
of pulmonary tuberculo.sis, may indeed be regarded not unjustly as tie peculiar 
scourges of an incensed Providence, justly angered by the constant violation of 
his laws in the ungodly aggregates of humanity known as cities. Infectious dis¬ 
eases, again, like smaJl-pos, or syphilis, or skin diseases of all kinds, levy a 
much greater toll from townspeople than from villagers. And there is a whole 



host, of special diseases peculiar to the environment and conditions of living of 
a particular town which must ail be specially studied if the burden imposed 
by them is to be reduced. 

AVhat are these diseases due to ? Why is their virulence greater in cities ? 3>en^y*® 

How is it that their frequency is more considerable and remarkable in the town 
than in the country? Several explanations may be olfered. The one n\ost 
commonly given is that which establishes a connection between disease and den¬ 
sity of population. Cities are necessarily large congregations of numbers of people 
in vc/y small areas ; and the mere effect of such aggregation creates not a few of 
the diseases and difficulties ccnnccted with civic health. The question of 
water-supply and food supply for such laige masses of liiuuanity, and the diffi¬ 
culty of guaranteeing the necessary degree of purity and even sufficiency are the 
most prolific parents of disease and insanitation in cities. The wear and tear of 
the nerves iCnd tissues of liiuuan organism characteristic of modern city life, and 
due in a great measure to tlic heavy strain of severe monotonous work under spe¬ 
cially harmful conditions, makes life in the city preduclive of many ills that could 
well be avoided in the freer atmosphere and easier life in the country. There are, 
besides, peculiarities of geographic conditions which also bring their owm group 
of physical troubles in the sluipc of miiiealthy areas iliul, until the} ajc filled uml 
reclaimed and drained will continue to levy a heavy toll on huinanity inhabituig 
round about these areas. Pinally there are sjieciai temptations uf chic lift — 
inevitable, perhaps, but none the less productive of cunsideiable ills to the iniiul 
as vvell as the body of the city people, and the irony uf it all is that these evils 
affect iudLscriininately the guilty as well us the innocent,—perhaps the latter 
even more than the former. 

ni.—Mortalify in Town and Country. Progress in towns. 

Thouijh Citv life is thus pcculiarlv productive of its own dangers, there are improve d 
• „ . . , . -i 1 -1 1 Conditions in 

compensations as well inheient in a properiv orgamsed and consciously governed Towns. 

Municipal life. It is possible, by collective effort and scientific enteq>rise, to 
counteract effectively andieduce substantially the horrors of some of the greatest 
scourges of modern city life ; and there are cities w’h’ch have actually succeeded, 
by an intelligent use of the powers that his extending knowdedge has confeirod on 
man, in so entirely turning the tables that city life,taken all in all, has become wdth 
them not only more attractive but also more healthy. Take the most i>romii)ent 
index of healthiness. Greater attention to eloanliiicss, proper disposal of civic- 
waste, due regard to sanitation and water supply, and special consideration of 
purity in food and drink make the modern city much more healthJ’ than was the 
case even half a century ago. And the possibility of still further imi)roving the 
public health of cities is not exhausted yet. Ever since Louis Pnstoiu* laid the 
foundation of our present knowledge of bacteria, the \var against these insigni¬ 
ficant but not less fatal enemies of mankind has been unceasing and relentless. 
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The existence of micro organisms had been known for many years before tas- 
teur’s discovery ; but it was Pasteur’s discovery which really showed how efiec- 
tively science could combat the effects of the diseases caused by the ravages of 
bacteria and prevent their very inception. The story of epidemics—like as the 
bubonic plague, small-pox, scarlet fever, or cholera—is perhaps the saddest 
chapter in the story of man. But the achievements of our generation and the 
prognostics of to-day make us feel far less uneasy than our progenitors in the 
presence of these diseases. Anti-toxin and inoculation are getting to be more 
and more common ; and so city life where such precautions or aids are the most 
easy to obtain, has become far more healthy than country-life, and certainly 
more than in the cities themselves half a century ago. . 

iteath- A reduction in the death rate of human aggregates is a sign of the progress 
of civilisation. But though country life lacks excitement and nervous strain 
which are the peculiar features of city life, though in the former there is less 
apprehension of contagious or infectious diseases, it lacks necessarily in efiScient, 
effective and prompt medical advice and service, which go a long way *to counteir 
act or check the progress of disease. It also lacks sound sanitary regulation, well 
equipped hospitals, nursing homes, sanitaria which are all indispensable for the 
promotion of public health. The very fact that public health in the city is 
exposed to great dangers has brought about a deeper and deeper study of the 
factors that affect health and has given rise to more and more strenuous efforts for 
the elimination of all those dangers which make civic life in backvrard countries 
a curse. If we cast a glance at what has been achieved in other countries by way 
a reduction in the death rate, whether generally considered or whether consi¬ 
dered with reference to any specially virulent diseases such as typhoid, cholera or 
tuberculosis, we would easily find how the progress of civilisation can be measu¬ 
red by the reduction in mortality. In a single city of Berlin, which has kept a 
food record of its vital statistics since 1721, we find the decline in death-rate 
from over forty per mille at the beginning of the 18th century to 15.45 in the 
period 1906-1909. The following table of comparative death rate from the time 
when the civic health came to be studied specially illustrates the success of 
human effort in eliminating—or at any rate reducing—the havoc caused by some 
of the most common and yet most powerful enemies of mankind. 

TABLE 1. 


(Decline of Death-Rates of Leading Cities in Various Nations. *) 
Cities of Germany, 


, 

1881 

1886 

1891 

1896 

1901 

1906 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

« 

1885 

1890 

1896 

1900 

1905 

1909 

Berlin 

.. 26.5 

22.4 

20.5 

18.1 

17.0 

15.4 

Hamburg 

.. 25.2 

25.3 

24.2 

17.3 

16.3 

16.0 


* ««Modem dUes” by Pollock and Morgan, p. 129. 
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1881 

1886 

1891 

1896 

1901 

1906 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


1885 

1890 

1895 

1900 

1905 

1909 

Dresden . * 

•• •• 25.0 

22.1 

20.6 

19.0 

17.6 

14.9 

Munich 

.. 30.4 

28.3 

25.8 

23.9 

21.0 

17.9 

Breslau 

.. 31.3 

28.8 

27.4 

25.0 

23.7 

21.1 


Cities of the British Isles. 




London 

.. 20.9 

19.7 

18.8 

18.5 

16.1 

14.4 

Edinburgh . . 

.. 19.6 

19.7 

19.7 

19.0 

17.3 

15.7 

Glasgow 

.. 26.0 

23.1 

22.8 

21.2 

19.5 

17.9 

Dublin 

.. 30.6 

29.5 

28.8 

28.9 

24.9 

23.5 

Belfast 

.. 24,7 

24.4 

25.1 

23.4 

20.8 

19.8 


Cities of 

the Netherlands. 




Amsterdam . . 

.. 25.1 

22.4 

19.2 

16.7 

14.7 

13.3 

Rotterdam . . 

.. 24.2 

22.0 

20.8 

18.0 

15.6 

13.9 

The Hague . . 

.. 23.3 

20.8 

18.7 

16.2 

14.4 

13.5 


Cities of Italy. 




Rome 

.. 26.8 

26.9 

21.4 

18.1 

19.8 

18.7 

Milan 

.. 30.3 

30.4 

27.4 

23.2 

22.1 

20.1 

Turin 

.. 27.2 

23,5 

21.6 

19.8 

19.6 

18.1 

Venice 

.. 28.3 

28.0 

25.1 

22.8 

22.2 

21.3 


Other European 

Cities. 




Paris 

.. 24.4 

23.0 

21.2 

19.2 

IS. 

17.7 

Brussels 

.. 23.4 

21.2 

20.2 

17.2 

15.2 

14.2 

Vienna 

.. 28.2 

25.1 

24.1 

21.1 

19.1 

17.3 

Prague ^ 

.. 32.7 

29.6 

27.1 

24.4 

22.6 

19.G 

Budapest 

.. 31.5 

30.8 

25.5 

21.6 

19.8 

19.4 

Copenhagen 

.. 22.3 

22.3 

20.2 

17.6 

16.1 

15.4 

Stockholm .. 

.. 24.3 

21.2 

20. 

18.2 

16.1 

14.8 

Christiana .. 

., 19.9 

22.3 

19. 

17..5 

15.3 

13.5 

St. Petersburg 

.. 32.8 

26.8 

25.3 

24.6 

23.5 

25.7 

Moscow . t ' 

.. 33,3 

33.6 

29.2 

28.7 

26.6 

27.7 


Cities of the 

! United States. 




New York .. 

.. 27.0 

25.8 

24.6 

20.3 

18.9 

17.4 

Chicago 

.. 21.3 

19.5 

20.6 

15.2 

14.2 

14.4 

Philadelphia 

.. 2'2.3 

20.6 

21.1 

19.2 

18.1 

17.5 

Boston 

.. 2-4.9 

23.5 

23.6 

20.9 

18.8 

18.7 


The greatest danger to humanity, to the progress of civilisation, to the conti¬ 
nuation of the race and its work, is to be found in the heavy mortality of infants. 
This, however, has been reduced in Berlin from over 305 per thousand children 
born in 1882, to 196 in 1907, or by more than 40®'o in 25 years. But mortality 
whether of adults or infants is a complex of many contributories, which need 
to be very paticularly and carefully studied if these insidious enemies of mankind 
are to be effectively overcome. Bisease, its treatment, and extinction would 
only be possible if we understand the factors that cause it* 

20 



IV.—The chief factors affecting public health in cities. 

Okums If we are risht ia aasaniinc the death-rate in. cities to be a sound reliable in- 

lug Deatli-Kate ® ® . . . , . • ^ 1.1. j. 

dof of the degree of health enjoyed m the cities, we must inquire as to the lactors 

on which the rate of mortality in these cities depends. There are some very com¬ 
mon delusions on this point that need to be briefly exposed and disposed of. It is a 
mistake in the first place to think that civic mortality depends upon the growth 
of civic population. There arc cities, neither few in number nor insignificant 
ill their population, in which, over a long period of years, the average annual death- 
rate may be actually shown to have declined even though the population has 
grown, London is the most striking illustration. Its death-rate is still much 
higlier than that of many other similar cities; but, compared to the past^ it has 
fallen as the population has grown. The fall may be due to the inclusion in the 
London area of healthier suburbs, or to a combination of a number of measures 
of promoting public health which we need not consider at this stage. The fact 
however rcniaius that the death-rate does not depend upon the mere size of the 
population. Nor does it depend either on nationality and race or on the ago of 
the city. Cities inhabited by the same race of people differ greatly in their rela¬ 
tive mortality; and the older cities which have adopted new'er methods of public 
health iinpruvemeiits within their areas have displayed remarkable developments 
in reducing civic mortality. Even climatic factors affect civic health to a very 
small extent. The science and ingenuity of man has gone a long w^ay to coun¬ 
teract the effect of heat or cold, so that he suffers nowadays very little from either. 
Our houses are built to-day in the polar and sub-polar regions with adequate pro¬ 
vision for warmth to neutralise the effects of a rigorous winter- In the*^time of 
the Crimean war the then Czar of Russia declared in the hardest moments of the 
struggle that the winter months of January and February would be his most 
effective Generals against his enemies. To-day Generals January and February may 
be said to have been annihilated. In hotter countries like our own, electric fans 
and iced drinks are effectively mitigating the rigours of the season and of the 
climate. Dress, in style as well as material^ varies according to climate, and so 
helps to provide additional safeguards against such hardships. 'While h may be 
true that climatic conditions affect the vital statistics of the poorer sections of 
humanity,the richer ones are practically free from the effects of climate considered 
in reference to their health. And in so far as municipal consciousness has extended 
the benefit of such improvements to all sections of the population regardless 
of their pecuniary resources, the entire population may be said to have 
obtained a degree of immunity from the rigours of the climate unknown to our 
forbears altogether. 

Main r'ftrtom The main factors, therefore, which really affect civic health are : water-supply 
and drainage, and the general management of the city, as also the economic condi¬ 
tion and social habits of the people. Improvements in vrater-supply and drainage 
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conditions have beon studied clearly and employed fully since hardly more than a 
generation; and yet they have afiected the civic death-rate too clearly to be 
ignored. While good housing conditions and the proper management of the city 
as a whole have a less obvious but not a less effective bearing upon general 
mortality in a city, poverty or economic condition is the one governing factor, 
whose real importance is even now uapereeived. The bearing on health of social 
conditions such as unduly early marriages, or the use of alcoholic beverage, 
etc., though beginning to be studied scientifically, is not yet realised in its full 
importance. 

V.—Measures preventive of disease, 

A study of the causes and origin, so far as they can be traced, of ill-health 
in the city is necessary if we are to design proper remedies to annihilate once for 
all these enemies of mankind. Without a knowedge of the causes, the reme¬ 
dies may tend to be inadequate or insufficient. The question as to what a pro¬ 
perly organised municipality can do towards the care of the public health in the 
shape of preventive measures has occupied the moat earnest attention of many 
social thinkers and Municipal workers. Though it does not directly seem to be 
a preventive measure, still the spread of the necessary information on the nature 
and treatment of certain common diseases goes a long way in preventing the very 
inception of such diseases. For example, a knowledge of the symptoms and 
treatment for malaria, or of influenza, would save a number of cases that in the 
absence of such knowledge would succumb to the continued ravages of these 
diseases, and the consequent weakening of the constitution. The evil caused by 
these diseases is the more harmful,;inasmuch as though the first attack may not 
be fatal, the weakening of the system resulting from a repetition of the attack 
may so undermine and reduce vitality as to make an organism most easily prone 
to contract other diseases and succumb. It is of the utmost importance that a 
general knowledge of hygiene, and the common methods of treating as well as 
preventing some of the most ordinary maladies in great centres of population, 
should be inculcated as extensively as possible. The inclusion of elementary 
hygiene in the organised instruction of every citizen would scarcely suffice. 
Handbooks with ample information and illustration in the simplest possible 
language, and lectures amply illustrated with lantern-slides constantly given from 
different standpoints, should be amongst the most common features of civic life, 
by way of preparation against its most frequent enemies. 


Next in importance to thfe spread of information and knowledge as to the 
nature, symptoms and treatment of such diseases, the most important preventive 
agent would be an abundant supply of the ordinary drugs that have a direct effect 
upon such diseases. WTierever possible, such drug-supply should be munici¬ 
palised and offered free, so that poverty would not be a hindrance in the way of 


Free Supply 
of Drugs. 
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maintainiag the ordinary vitality. If a proper knowledge is imparted for the 
timely use of such drugs and their action upon such diseases, it is of the utmost 
likelihood that a free or ample i^Qpply of such medicines would prevent and cure 
these maladies when they occur. Prophylactic treatment of an innoculative 
kind is another such preventive measure, though opinion is by no means quite 
unanimous that innoculation is possible against some of the commonest and the 
deadliest diseases. Vaccination, for example, has been almost fanatically advanced 
as a definite preventive of small-pox; and yet medical opinion is by no means 
unaniinoxis—nor is our experience conclusive— that vaccination unquestionably 
and unoxceptionally results in a total prevention of small-pox. In any event, 
to the extent that any such preventive measure has been by experiment or by 
experience ascertained to have a clearly preventive effect, it must be rendered 
as easily accessible as possible for the sake of the general health of the city. 


VI.—'Wafer Supply and Sanitation. 


SonrcM and Amongst the most effective measures preventive of diseases must be included 
ter Supply. ’ adequate water supply and an efficient system of collection, removal and disposal of 
waste from the cities. Water-supply in cities has to be considered from a variety 
of standpoints. The source of water-supply for great cities and their suburbs 
offers a number of difficulties, while the uses to which the water may he put is 
another fruitful occasion for special consideration. As regards the first, it may 
well bo said that the problem of an adequate water supply, viewed from the stand¬ 
point of its source, is chiefly one of Geography.* There are, generally speaking, 
four main sources of water supply for a city, viz., ground waters or wells, 
lakes, specially constructed, water sheds or reservoirs, and rivers. The geogra¬ 
phical situation of a city on the banks of a large river, like London on the Thames, 
or Paris on the Seine, or Delhi on the Jumna, or Calcutta on the Hoogli, is not 
by itself sufficient to solve the water problem. For the river-w^ater may be and 
often is polluted by the sewage and refuse from other cities higher up the stream 
being drained into the river. The water then becomes unfit for the use of the city 
situated lower down. Thus a complication into the main problem of a geogra¬ 
phical nature is introduced by the sanitary problem of the purpose for which xvater 
is required. The requirements of the water-supply problem of a city are : that the 
supply from whenever obtained should be sufficient in quantity, not only for the 
ordinary purpose of domestic and industrial use, or for the civic sanitatiou involved 


♦ The geographical problem of securing sufficient water-supply really reduces itself to a 
question of cost. While the city of Glasgow obtains its water-supply from Lock Katrine 34* 
miles away from the city, high up amongst the hUls, the city of Los Angeles has to brine its 
water-supply from the Owens River 260 miles away through an aqueduct at a cost of nearlv 
m niilliou dollars. Though Paris is situated on a great river it has its water-supply broueht 
through an aqueduct over a distance of oO miles ; while London water-suppty is in sSte 
of its situation on the river similarly brought over a distance of 50 miles. In the case of 
Bombay, water has to be brought over a distance of 55 miles from specially constructed 
reservoirs high up in the Western Ghats. The New York water-supply is broueht over a 
distance of 120 miles, and the cost of the stupendous reser\’'oirs and aqueduct is nearlv 
200 milUon dollars equal to about 80 croies of m^es. * is nearly 
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in the watering and cleansing of etreets, but also for use in such emergencies as 
a conflagration. Good water supply intended for civic use should be free from 
colour or turpidity, taste or smell. And the presence of any of these characteris¬ 
tics will make that water unsuitable for both industrial or domestic use. Good 
water must also be neither too hard nor too soft, and have no objectionable chemi¬ 
cal salts in solution. Above all, city water supply must be pure and free from 
pathogenic organisms. It is too much to e.vpect that all these qualities can.be 
secured to the fullest possib e extent in every system of water-supply'for a great 
city. But the inherent defects or impurities of naturai as well as artificial water- 
supply can be and are nowadays removed by more or less costly plans for filtering 
the water thereby guaranteeing its purity. The connection'between good and 
sufficient water-supply and disease is now too clearly established to be doubted 
The chief maladies that have been connected with bad water-supply are those ot 
typhoid and cholera, and the experience of many cities in India as well as in 
lurope shows conclusively that such fatal maladies can be practically abolished 
if only proper attention is paid in advance to the purity of the city’s water-supply 
Where filtration would be difficult water may he rendered harmless to health by 
sterilisation which would kill the pathogenic bacilli even if it does not eliminate 
them* 

Applying these requirements to the sources of ivater-supply, we find well-water Weii-water. 
to be cheap and safe, as there is little or no danger of contamination of under¬ 
ground water. But for modern cities well water can never be quite sufficient- while 
lake water, is accessible only to the cities situated near them; and even is not al¬ 
ways reUable or safe because of the great possibility of pollution. The problem of 
the water-supply, is further complicated bythe question as to what is a fair average 
consumption to keep the city population in reasonable health and comfort. In 
Europe 40 gaUons per head of populations is considered a fair average tor city 
people, though in some cities in France. Italy'and Germany it is as low as 20 
gallons, whUe in Glasgow it is nearly 70. In America the average is much hiaher 
over or 200 gallons per head per day.* We shall consider the system of wator- 

supply for India in the next chapter. 


There are three channels for the consumption of water in a city. Water is Wa- 

needed for public use such as watering the streets extinguishing conflagrations 
flushing sewers. It may be used for industrial purposes for dyeing, bleaching and 
washing establishments, tanneries and breweries and lastly it may be utilized for 
domestic purposes like bathing and drinking and sanitary appliance. In each of 


“The average amount of water daily suppUed to Enronean citi-. 
IS about 40 gallons per head of population. In some cities of France, Italy and^ Oert 
it is as bw as twenty gallons per capita daily; in Glasgow it is nearly 70 gallons ’ 1 

cities of the United States, however, the daily per capita consumption is very much 
rarely is it less than one hundred galloi^s, and some cities use as many as two hund^^*^V 
ons per capita daily*' op. Primiples*and Methods of Municipal Administration p 13^ 3 
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these cases there is a likelihood of some waste. On a rongh average 10 gallons 
per head for public use, 10 for industrial uses, and 20 to 40 for domestic use may be 
regarded as not at all excessive, especially if allowance is made for waste resulting 
from leakage in the mains, or from defective plumbing or household negligence and 
wilfulness. It is possible to prevent waste, but the equipment required is so ela¬ 
borate that the extent of money and labour involved in the appliances for preven¬ 
tion make Municipalities iiidifleront. 

As to the principles and methods of financing the construction of water 
works for municipalities, or charging for the distribution of water, these would be 
more appropriately discussed, we think, in the section of this work dealing with 
the Finances of Municipalities. 

vn. -Scavenging or the Removal of Waste, 

MunfdpaP*?ot Sanitation as comprised in scavenging is one of the oldest of municipal enter- 
prise. In the form that the collection and removal of sewage and other waste 
and refuse take in a modern city, it is the most complicated, costly, and consi¬ 
derable of municipal activities. Like the supply of water to a great modern city, 
the removal of waste and refuse has to be considered from a variety of standpoints 
If we include in the definition of this civic waste, ashes, rubbish, garbage,* and 
sewage proper,—/.c. the water-borne efiluvia which pass directly from buildings 
or from the streets into the under-ground sewage mains—it has been estimated 
that the aiuount per licad of population in a modern city of all these kinds of 
waste put together W'ould he as much as a ton per year f A large part of it all is 


♦ Gargbage may include kitchen wastes of all sorts from Hotels, Restaurants, dwellings, 
and offal from markets. 

t Says Dr. Turner in his work on the ^*Sa7iUa(ion m India^*: —(p. 119-21) “In London 
the house refuse amounts IJ millions tons per annum, 4-5 c^vts, per head per annum, but 
is much heavier, bulk for bulk than Indian refuse. The amoimt of this refuse in Bombay, 
which includes all household waste, stable manure from private stables, road sweepings, shop 
sweepings and office paper and garden refuse, works out to 2.2 lbs. per day per head of the 
population or .36 of a ton per annum, about 7 cwts. per head per annum. This does not 
include dung from milch cattle stables during the dry months, as this is used for cow-dung 
cakes.'* 


The following comparison of the constituents of a typical sample of refuse in an Indian 
city and in London, given by the same authority wouli be instructive; 

Indian city refuse. " London refuse. 


1 

Hay . 

42. 4% 

1. 

Cinders and Ashes 

63.69% 

o 

Waste paper 

21. 2 „ 

2 

Dust . 

19.51 „ 

3 

Pry leaves, Bidees &c 

14. 3 „ 

3 

Vegetable, animal and 


4 

Vegetable matter .. 

8. 2 


mineral matter .. 

4.61 „ 

5 

Pung . 

4. 6 „ 

4 

Waste paper 

2.28 „ 

6 

Prain-stuff.. 

4, 0 „ 

5 

Straw . 

3.22 „ 

7 

Pust . 

3.0,, 

6 

Bottles . 

0.99 „ 

8 

Straw . 

1. 5 „ 

7 

Miscellaneous (including 


9 

Ashes . 

1. 5 „ 


coal and coak, tins, bones. 


10 

Garden clippings .. 

1- o„ 


crockery, glass, mgs, and 


11 

Miscellaneous (Offal, fish 



iron .. 

3.733 „ 


refuse, glass, green leaves, 
cotton waste, tins, rags, 
cinders, bones, crockeiy 



tt 



3.3,, 
100.0 
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water; but a good deal is solid and must be collected and carted away horn 
streets, industrial establisbmentg, shops, and dwellings. The mere task of cleans* 
ing the street by water sprinkling, sweeping, and by the collection and removal 
of dust and ashes, is a matter that begins to occupy more and more the special 
attention of a specified department in great centres of population. Cities which 
are liable, owing to the rigours of climate, to excessive wear and tear, must 
attend particularly to the streets merely for the sake of preserving the surface if 
nothing else. The considerations of cleanliness arising out of a regard to civic 
beauty may havh their share in the cleansing and watering of streets ; but the 
view-point of health is by far the most important. 

As in the case of the water-supply so in the case of waste-removal, the pro- Coiitc* 
blem is first a problem in the geography, or rather in the topography, of the city, mwai* a^Prob- 
If a city is situated on the shores of the sea, it will find it quite easy to discharge 
its waste of all kinds into the sea^. This method may not perhaps be the most 
economical or utilitarian that can be devised; but inasmuch as it avoids the cost 
of constructing a very elaborate and costly sewage-removal system, it is.generally 
.preferred to other possible and even more profitable devices. The discharge of 
the waste into the sea avoids the danger of polluting a watei-supply that may 
possibly come to bo used for human consumption. Tlie only clanger tliat must be 
guarded against in this method of waste removal is the possibility of charging 
the atmosphere with oficnsive odours due to the decomposing and laitrifying 
matter being left on the foreshore after the tide has receded. This clanger, how¬ 
ever, can he avoided by taking the discharge so far out into the sea as would pre¬ 
clude the receding tide from leaving the >vaste on the foreshoio. As regards cities 
situated on great rivers, the flowing stream may he utilized for the removal of the 
city waste. Republican and Imperical Rome used the Timber for this purpose ; 
and the great Akbar diverted a stream to flush and cleanse the latrines of his 
palace at Fatehpur-Sikri. But if a city utilising a river for such purposes is 
situated on the higher reaches of the river, it is liable by so doing to pollute the 
W’ater-supply of the cities lower down, and may accordingly b(* prevented from 
utilising these great scavengers of nature,* Cities on the other hand situated on 
the shores of great inland seas, like the CTreat Lakes of the United States, tvill run 
the risk, on this method, of endangering their own public health. 

For cities away from these natural agencies, of cleansing, or which cannot 
conveniently or safely use these agencies even though easily accessible, the sewage 
problem becomes a problem of finance. 

* The classic case in America of Chicago having constructed a sewage system that would 
have taken that city’s immense waste over several hundred miles into the “’JFather of Rivers'' 
and of St. Zjouis protesting against the method though situated several hundred miles awjty, is 
authority for this proposition. 

Cp. Munro. Principles and 2[ethods of Municipal AdminifilraHon. St. Louis lost the 
case in this particular instance ; but that was becaxise it sought equitable relief without having 
its own hands clean, since it was itself polluting the water of the Missouri. 
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0* As Already observed, the waste removal problem is not merely a problem 
of initial collection but also of final disposal. The different kinds of waste 
mentioned may be disposed of separately in large Municipalities, where, each 
aggregates enough to justify the institution of special plans for the treatment 
and disposal of each particular kind of waste. But in the smaller Municipalities 
this kind of treatment would be out of the question, if onlyfor financial reasons. The 
entrusting of the removal of house-hold waste to each house-holder not only lacks 
system and a co-ordinated plan; but is productive of grave danger to the general 
health of the city, inasmuch as it is possible each individual citizen might dispose 
of the waste from his house-hold in such a may as to contaminate and pollute 
the air or water-supply of the city, or affect even the food supply. Even in the 
more scientificially organised systems of collective disposal of waste by cities as 
a whole, it is only of late that we have begun to study the most economical methods 
of disposal. Disposal—simply and solely to dispose—of the collected waste is rela¬ 
tively easy; but disposal so as to utilise and profit by the waste, wherever possible, 
measures the ingenuity, enthusiasm, and civic economy of the municipality. In 
Stuttgart they have a most elaborate system of a municipal monopoly for the 
removal of night soil and domestic refuse, and for the turning of the nitrogenous 
waste into fertilisers for the further development of agriculture, and for the yield¬ 
ing of a very attractive net income to the city. Stuttgart also removes, under 
Municipal agency, the sweepings and garbage from house-holds; and though it 
does not, like Berlin, make this latter function pay fox itself, it is nevertheless 
able to deal most effectively with the problem of waste removal. In Berlin the 
water-supply as well as sanitary arrangements and disposal of w-aste are organised 
so as to be amongst the wonders of the Municipal world to-day. Its drainage 
system is one of the most efficient and elaborate devised by the intellect 
of man. Begun about 1873, this vast project was completed about 1893; and 
to-day almost every house in Greater Berlin is very effectively connected with the 
drainage system. These drainage works carry annually from 60 to 70 millions 
of cubic metres of sewage, which is distributed by scientific irrigation over the 
surface of Municipal farms with an area to-day of more than 30,000 acres or 45 sq- 
miles. Intensive cultivation is the rule over these farms, which have cost Berlin 
15 million marks {£ 750,000), Besides, the radial systems for sewage-collection 
and the discharging-tunnels have cost 65 million marks. On the whole, the tota 1 
investment of Berlin on its sewage system is over 120 million marks (£ 6 million). 
While before the new system was introduced the citizen had to pay for the 
removal of the night-soil, the service is now rendered for a very moderate sewage 
rate by the Municipality. The fertilising value of the sewage is so great for 
the farms, that they are yielding very considerable net revenue, though the 
original land was not at all fertile. In winter, when sewage will not run easily, 
owing to great cold, it is stored in reservoirs provided for the purpose. 



We may note, in passing, the different methods of treatment for disposing of -^^*®***°* 
specified kinds of city waste. These are dictated by considerations either of uti¬ 
lity or of sanitation in almost equal proportions. In the former case the problem 
is complicated by the introduction of a desire to earn some profit for the city from 
this waste. We have already mentioned the way in which Berlin disposes of its 
sewage ; and it will serve to illustrate this point of view. In the latter case the 
problem is quite simple. It is only concerned with finding out the most effec¬ 
tive means for getting rid of the rubbish. Incineration is a method of disposing of 
the city garbage whichfairly closelyillustrates this latter point of view. But wherever 
it is possible to obtain some kind of gain or help to the finances of the city,—m 
cash or in kind,—from any activity of the city, it would be a needless waste of 
civic resources to rest content wuth a mere destruction of unwanted or useless 
rubbish and waste. Thus, it has been well observed by a most competent autho¬ 
rity on Municipal Administration; 

“Incineration, while affording the most sanitary method of disposal, 
is a rather uneconomic process, since it yields not even a partial recoup¬ 
ment for the outlay involved, xi few American cities have undertaken 
to use the heat from refuse incinerators for the generation of electric 
light or power, as is frequently done in British Towns. In Savanna a 
pumping station is operated by power obtained from the city’s rubbish 
and refuse destructor. In Buffalo, the pumps of one sewage station 
are driven by stream generated at tbe refuse plant.”* 

This is a service rendered in kind that is capable of being estimated in cash, 
if required. And though the cash basis may not show the benefit obtained to be 
equivalent to the burden borne by the city in the collection and disposal of rub¬ 
bish, it would certainly be again compared wdth the complete destruction without 
benefit. Thus, for example, ashes separated from other kinds of waste, and dis¬ 
posed of by dumping on low and inarsliy land, may make a most satisfactory and 
sanitory material for the reclamation of unhealthy areas ; and so render a service 
to the health of the city far in excess of the cost of such collections and dump¬ 
ing. That service, however, w’ould not be rendered if the ashes were dumped 
into the sea, as the most effective method of getting rid of waste. On the other 
hand, the practice, favoured in many cities, of disposing of garbage or house¬ 
hold waste by selling it to contractors, w’as pronounced by the Massachusetts 
State Board of Health to be productive of trichinosis arising out of the consump¬ 
tion of infected pork. 0\viiig to pigs having been fed on such garbage though 
the cities favouring such a practice of garbage disposal may have obtained a mone¬ 
tary gain from it, the resultant evil is likely to outweigh far the benefit. Incinera¬ 
tion and dumping into the sea may be preferred in such cases to practices 
fraught with grave menace to the public health, even though productive of a 
pecuniary gain to the Municipality.*}* 

* Cp. Jklunro. Principles and mejbhods of Municipal Administration, p. 174. 

t In this particular case of garbage disposal, perhaps, the most appiovable method 

21 
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VIIL—rOther Measures Preventive of Disease. 

regards other measures for the prevention of disease,they may be comprised 
0 MTcii Schoote. in the general enliglitennicnt in the education of the citizens so as to enable them 

perceive, and thereby be more fully prepared against, the dangers of disease. Special 
studyand research into the maladies that commonly affect city life is a branch of the 
preventive activities of our Modern Municipalities, and that has come only in recent 
years to be more and more attended to : but its real importance ,and bearing on 
the public health is not yet fully grasped by the generality of the civic population. 
It works far too silently, and its results are often too indirect to be noticed and 
appreciated by the crowd. Besides, Municipal Schools of Medicine and Medical 
‘'Research have not, except in a very few instances, received that place and import¬ 
ance in the organisation of municipalities which is their due. At first sight, 
^hesc schools may uppeai to bo measures rather curative than preventive 
of disease; but researches into malaria, typhus, and other fevers, or into the 
causes and nature of the bubonic plague, small-pox, or cholera; have now resulted 
in preventive applianc6?s, which—because they are becoming quite common—are 
not the less effective. Thus by their enlightening efforts,the more advanced muni¬ 
cipalities not only help in perveying sound medical knowledge—but also encourage 
the study of particular problems in regard to the health of the city, on which 
will in course of time be founded other preventive methods. It may perhaps 
be questioned whether we shall over succeed in annihilating altogether the disease- 
carrying microbe, as the Martians are imagined by Mr. H. 6. Wells to have done. 
But without such study and research, we cannot hope to tackle the most difficult 
part of the problem of maintaining and promoting public health in the cities. 


Foo*l Purity 
guirant^ed by 
Inapet-tion ami 
certification. 


Yet another activity of a preventive nature commonly undertaken by a muni¬ 
cipality is that in regard to the supply of pure food to the city population. Almost 
every civilised community nowadays has some sort of legislation for the guarantee 


of a degree of purity in the oredinary food supply of the people. But the enforce¬ 
ment of that legislation necessarily rests with local units; and so the inspection 


{Contimted from pi'emom page). 

would be by scientilic rodm lion. Several plans have been patented for the purpose. 

‘‘ The goifbral method is to bring all the garbage to a central plant, where it is put 
into •neat steel cylindrical tanks. Herc it is subjected to heat and pressure with 
tlie object of drawing all the grease, oil, and other liquid from it. Tho grease 
and oil arc then •separated from water (sometimes by the use of gasoline or acids 
rather than by mechanical process) and made into some marketable product such 
as axle-grease or soap. The solid i-esidum is usoolly died and by the addition of 
dry chemicals is made aalcahlc as fertilising material.” 

In large cities, where huge quantities of garbage are daily available, this method can be 
apfilud with gi-eat commercial success. Cp. Alunro p. 183. As a curiosity of Municipal 
constitutions and functions, •let us point out here that the danger from pi^s acting freely 
as the scavengers of nature, is oonsidcn*d to l)e .so great in some of the Indian Towns that 
they have enjoined, by a^xfoific provisions of their constituent acts, the destruction of such 
j^nimals if found stray and ownerless. Of course, we may admit these provisions ate 
diciaM as much a regard to public health, as by sbme sense of civic decency. Hgs 
coaming about In the streets of a city do not add to its oxnament* 
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ftnd certification of articles of food forms no insignificant portion of the duties of 
a modern Municipality. It is true, neither the state as a whole, nor the Munici¬ 
pality as its constituent part, has vet perceived the mosi elonieiitary duty of 
such organisations in regard to the food-supply of the people. They seem to he 
anxious to guarantee a degree of purity; they do not concern themselves with 
assuring a degree of adequacy or sufBcicncy of food-supply.* Hence, those 
that can secure the necessary quantity of articles of food may hope, in onr modern 
civilised municipalities, to be guaranteed a certain degree of jmrity. But those 
that cannot hope to secure even the barest minimnni of subsistence obtain absolu¬ 
tely no insurance against starvation, or under-feed in g.f 

The diseases of mal-nutrition or under-feeding and general debility are too 
common and jiainful a feature of modern city life with its immense, inequitable 
disparities in the distribution of wealth, to be emjjbasiscd any further. And as 
these diseases begin to affect and take their toil from the earliest years, it is ob¬ 
vious that the ravages resulting therefrom will last throughout the ordinary 
course of life. 

In so far, however, as the modern citv does bestir itself to guarantee its citi- Approvteion 

^ nement. 

zens against the preventible impurities in their daily food, its activities arc most 
remarkable. 


*’What the French call the approvisionnement of a city population, 
and what the Gremians call the Versorgung der BevoUceneng mit L€hm9 
mittehi ^—the supply of the population with food—is everywhere on the 
European Continent a subject of constantly increasing municipal con¬ 
cern and intervention. And quite generally the plan of publicly otvned 
cattle markets, abattoirs, and w'holesale and retail vegetable and provi¬ 
sion markets,has come into favour together with thorough-going systems 
of food-inspection, which include,—besides the expert examining corps 
that serve in the market-places and go from shop to shop—the most 
perfectly equipped chemical, physical,and bacteriological laboratories.*'J 

To give one example of what Municipal activities can do in this regard let 
us mention the most outstanding case—that of Berlin. That city started its own 
public or municipal abattoirs in 1883, These are spacious and beautiful in stri c- 
tures, and unusually clean and hygienic. Lest civic greed should prove an em niy 
of public health, the law- relating to such public scientific slaughter-houses (passed 
in 1868) lays down that only such fees shall be charged in these abattoirs as would 
cover the cost of maintenance and inspection, together wdth not more than G per 

* Mr. W. H. Dawson mentions, in his standard w’ork on the Life and 

Government in Germanyf' the coet incurred- hy many German towns that attempt, in¬ 
directly of course, to guarantee a sufficiency of food-.?upplv to the citizens, by regulat¬ 
ing the price of important articles of food like bi^ad and meat, or by the direct supply 
of such articles as Milk. His general concln.sion, however, does not in any away gainsay 
the principles emphasised in the text. 

t Tor the municipal aupeiwision or regulation of Eating hou-se**, hotels or restaumnts 
cf. Chapter V. of this book. 

i Municipal Government in Continental Europe by Shaw^ pp. 305-6, 
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eeni by TOy of interest and one per cent, by way of sinking fund charges on the 
capita! cost of the abattoirs.* Berlin has now two great establishments, that 
take the place of a thousand small slaughter-houses of the age before 1883, and 
•yet suffice for all the meat needs of a great and growing city. Over two miUion 
heads of beeves, sheep, hogs, &c. are slaughtered there every year. Duly qualifie 
public inspectors examine every animal intended for slaughtering, rejecting those 
that are in any way infected and so unfit for human consumjition.f 


^ certittratiott Meat food, supply needs to be most carefully supervised in the public 
of other Food, .. r 

atuffg, interest by independent municipal officials; as it may be the most easily 

liable to become a source of danger to public health. Besides fresh meat, there is 
also the problem of tinned or frozen meat-supplies, brought to modern 
cities from thousands of miles, and the inspection and regulation of which ofiere 
its own difficulty. And then there are fish and fruits and vegetables liable to 
quick decay, and so to cause injury to the public health ; and bread and milk 
which have their own evils of adulteration and deterioration. Just as the greed 
and selfishness of the civilised man have brought about those dangers, so the 
growing sense of public morality and human sympathy is endeavouring to 
counteract the evil effects resulting theiefrom, by substituting public entei- 
prise for private profiteering in all that relates to the purveyance of food. Even 
the modern tendency to replace the old-time open markets by well-built, per¬ 
manent, roofed-in structures for the sale of articles of food is evidence of the grow- 

In 1S93 this charge was raised for the communes to 8 per cent, with further permission 
^ meat imported into the town and hence liable to inspection* 

^ T The inefficiency of mere^ inspection unbacked by the guarantee of collective or muni- 
most vividly illustrated in Upton Sinclair’s celebrated novel-sermon called 
^ The Jungle, dealing with the hideous horrors of Packing-town in Chicago. Though a state- 
mspector may be stationed at the gate of each great slaughcter-house in Chicago, and though 
he may be able to see every animal as it rushes into the salughtoring pen,—poor brute ! he 
cannot very well refuse to enter into the morning’s greetings with a genial foreman. It may 
be that while he is inquiring after the sciatica or gout of Mrs. foreman several heads may 
pass unnoticed and unexcluded though infected. But is it his fault ? And if incidentally 
his palm becomes greased by a fifty-dollar bill, whose loss would it be ? In a municipally 
owned and conducted slaughter-house there would be no danger of such “graft” as the Ameri¬ 
cans quaintly describe this silent association of the slaughter-house owner with the state in- 
sp^tor for public injury. And though English people are accustomed to boast of the purity 
and integrity and public spiritedness of their inspectorate, this is the strongest argument, in 
our opu^n, for the wholesale and humediate municipalisation of all articles of food and drink. 

^ . •. , ^ 540,000 inhabitants, finished an immense cattle market and abat¬ 

toir m 1910 at a cost of 4,260,000. It is the largest and most completely equipped 
slaughter-house in Germany. It covers 90 acres of land and includes 68 buildings. It is 
IwaW on the River Elbe, and is connected with spurs of the railways. The groups of 
buildings are designed as a unit and form a suburban community in themselves. The material 
3S cement with roadways between them of the same material, all so arranged as to be easily 
Cleaned by fluking machines. The most fastidious woman could visit- the abattoir, and, 
as a matter of fact, visitors are encouraged to come as a means of insuring cleanliness. The 
^tes thrmigh which one enters are like those of a public park. Everthing bears the mark 
of the arehitect and the artist in the designing. On the right as one enters is the residence 
ottht di^ton On the left is a spacious hotel with a restaraunt and the post-office. The 
restaurant is finished with artistic wood-work and frescoed ceilings. 

Six thousand head of cattle had been killed the day before I was there. Yet the 
pUw had the appearance of “Spotless Town.” To the market in connection with the 
abattoir all the cattle, sheep, and hogs for the city s use must be brought. Here they are 
inspected for tuberculosis and other diseases, * ^ 



ing desire to guard in every possible way against the chances of contamination, 
putrefaction, adulteration, or any other form of deterioration that w^ould render 
the food unfit for human consumption. 

Like the supply of wholesome food, the supply of drugs—specifics against DrugPnritF. 
given diseases may also be considered under the head “preventive measures"'— 
at least in so far as these drugs may have an innoculating eSect. The same dan¬ 
gers of adulteration have to be guarded against in this instance as in the case of 
food. Accordingly, if a Municipality wants to protect its citizens against the 
havoc of unbridled and unscrupulous advertising of quack medicines or impor¬ 
tant drugs, it must make up its mind to undertake,through its own agencies, and 
free of cost if need be, the supply of all the principal drugs that have been known 
by authoritative research to be preventives of specific diseases. But of this, we 
shall treat more fully under the next section relating to curative measures. 

Among the miscellaneous measures preventive of disease we might notice 
those regulations under a thousand heads which aim at avoiding all chance of **°*^®* 
disease. Besides the inspection and analysis of articles of food and drink, to 
detect adulteration, sanitary authorities in many European countries have a multi¬ 
plicity of obligations involving the inspection of private houses to enforce a mini¬ 
mum of sanitary requirements. The Health OfiSce for the country of London, 
established in 1889 acts as a court of appeal, inspector of food supply, supeiviser 
of lodging houses, and inspector of infectious diseases. The Berlin Gesundheitsamt 
is an imperial institution dating from 1870, and is concerned wdth the inspectiot 
of the meat at the public abattoirs, and has a disinfection bureau with a staff of 
79 persons and a bacteriological laboratory. The Hamburg sanitary equipment 
corresponds to that of Berlin, and its code of regulations is meticulous enough 
to incude a proper cleaning of beer-houses and drinking vessels. An additional 
branch of immense importance is the harbour service for the inspection of the 
vessels in the port. In New York city the sanitary inspection system comprises 
the inspection of offensive trades, which is a common feature in many European 
countries; though modern methods of a scientific lay-out or planning of cities 
have gone so far that all offensive trades and industries are usually located in a 
special quarter of the city, where they are powerless to a Sect or pollute the 
air and water of the city, or to dirty and disfigure the general loop of the 
streets and open places. Amongst the offensive trades specially treated may 
be mentioned Slaughter-houses, fertiliser-plants, soap and ghee factories, chemical 
works, gas works and stables. Los Angeles is, perhaps, the most advanced 
example, since 1909, of a rigorous distinction between the residential and indus¬ 
trial areas in the same city. Smoke nuisance, again, is sought to be eliminated 
by requiring, as in Chicago or in Cincinnati—the use of “smoke consumers,*" or 
prohibiting, as in New York, the use of soft coal. Regulations are also enforced in 
many American cities forbiding spitting in public places, to guard against the 
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spread of tuberculosis. In all public places again, like schools or factories, every 
possible care is taken in advanced cities of to-day to abolish the common drink¬ 
ing cup, the common communion cup, the common towel, and so to guard 
against the "spread of contagious disease; while the disinfecting activities, 
comprising the scientific disinfection or even destruction, of all materials used 
by or in contact with persons afflicted with infectious diseases,—hed-clothes, 
wearing apparel, feeding vessels &:c.,—may quite fitly be said to measure the 
advance in civic conscience. 

IX.—Municipal Adivities curative of diseases. 

While medical science and surgical experience have gone a great way in re- 
^ times in minimising the fell efiects of some of the commonest ailments of 
the human body, we ean scarcely say to-day that we have succeeded in abolish¬ 
ing disease altogether. The absolute success when achieved, of preventive mea¬ 
sures may quite possibly render humanity almost immune from such attacks 
in future. But in the meantime we cannot be content exclusively with preven¬ 
tive measures, as an effective and complete insurance against sickness ; though 
if proper emphasis were laid on the net effects of preventive measures, it would 
not at all be impossible to secure a far greater average of healthiness than we 
have to-day. We must therefore think of curative measures almost as fully as we 
think of preventive measures. 

Curative measures from, from a spectacular point of view, be even more 
important. Of the curative measures we may consider as amongst the most 
important two separate and yet mutually connected and interdependent elements. 
These are the personal of human equipment for the treatment of diseases, and the 
material and mechanical equipments for the same. In the former we must 
include the provision of Nurses and Doctors; and in the latter we must consider 
the provision of hospitals and nursing homes, sanitaria or convaJescent homes,— 
all intended either to alleviate fehe miseries of disease when it has gripped the 
human body in its clutches, or to forward the course of restoration to health, 
when once disease has fallen back and re-invigorating has set in. In every 
eity a medical officer or a Chief Health Officer is—is quite an ordinary feature of 
what we may call a Municipality’s i3crsonal equipment for its campaign against 
disease. But the functions of this officer and the place of such equipment 
> seems not to be still fully understood in many a Municipality. The city Health 
Officer is not merely an adviser of the Municipality on matters relating to pub¬ 
lic health within the city. He is, and must considered to be, an active support 
and assistance in the alleviation of suffering, in the planning of means to that 
end, in the supervision if not the administration of all departments and institu¬ 
tions owned or conducted by a Municipality for the purpose of ministering to 
the public health of the city. But the city Health Officer is not alone concerned 
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n the struggle against disease. We must consider tie entire medical profession 
in a city as equally interested; and must when necessary be equally available 
for mobilisation and active service in epidemics. It is, however, m tie miscon¬ 
ception of tie role of tie pliysician that tic greatest evils and hardships of city 
life manifest themselves. Tlic physician must be municipalised : He must not 
be suffered to exist as a private practitioner or profiteer. It is inhuman that 
the suffering of any one should be a source of profit to any other. We plan 
and build the modern abattoir, so as to inflict the least possible suffering on the 
animals slaughtered for food. And yet human suffering is hardly given the 
consid|sration which the commonest humanity demands for it. The mere reten¬ 
tion by a Municipality of a Civic Health Officer, with a more or less inadequate 
staff, would not suffice really and substantially to promote the public health 
within that area. What we need is the retention and engagement on a large 
scale of medical and nursing, officers if we really are to undo or counteract the 
ravages of diseases that flesh is heir to. We therefore advocate a wholesale 
municipalisation of physicians, so that w’hile each individual learned and trained 
in the science of medicine and in the practice of relieving suffering should be 
guaranteed a decent living wage, without involving an undue strain upon the 
missionary zeal, he would be enabled to render service for its own sake or 
for the love of his fellow-nieu, and not merely for the baser love of lucre or 
the necessity.*^ 


What has been said with regard to physicians may apply perhaps with even Tiip yursing 
greater emphasis to that other adjunct of relieving sickness which is connected 
with the nursing service. The old i^rofessional Sister of Mercy is gradually dis- 
appearing, or at least is not quite so familiar a figure at the present dav. The 
modern trained nurse, with a siifScieut insight into the character of the disease, 
and the property of treatment accorded to it, is still to be popularised. The in¬ 
fluence of the nursing sisters should not be confined merely to the walls of 
the sick chamber; it must extend to the domain of the convalescent home 


* As to the exact modus operandi for the municipalisation of medical service the 
abolition and prohibition of private practice in medicine on the ground of its possible in¬ 
humanity and immorality, opinions may differ. Much will depend upon local i-equirements 
and circumstances. The Bombay G(»vemmciit’s sehnie for subsidising medical service with 
a view to its diffusion and extension in the countiv’ will be noticed later on its proper place. 
The Panel Doctor scheme under the British National Insurance Act is a close aj^proximationj 
to the ideal ad^/ocated in the text. But the national scale on which such schemes are worked 
detracts attention from the essentially municipal or local character of such measures. 

Is is liliely, of course, that if a single city, or even a few isolated cities, adopt the 
plan of municipalising the medicals and surgical as well as the nursing service, they may 
suffer at first by a general exodus of all doctors, nurses and surgeons who aiv not educated 
to the requisite degree of social sympathy. Such plans must therefore be put into execu¬ 
tion simultaneously by all cities t»f any importance. 

Each qualified medical and surgical practitioner should be guaranteed a certain minimum 
salary for the municipality, the figiire being fixed with duo regard to the cost of livin<^ in 
the city. In exchange the citizen thus salaried will be expected to treat free of charge all 
cases within a carefully prescribed area, and render the required service in times of epide¬ 
mic, also free of charge, under the orders of the Executive Health Ofiicer of the city. ^ 



and sanitarium, where the need o! proper nursing may he greater even than 
in the course of active disease, 

si^ffiaomes material equipment must be included hospitals and nursing-homes, 

convalescent homes and sanitaria, each of which is appropriated to its own pecu¬ 
liar phase in the course of a disease and its treatment. The effect of history on 
the social organisation is illustrated, perhaps in no department so fully as in the 
case of the ownership management of hospitals and allied institutions. Chris¬ 
tianity in Europe has always professed to have a special mission in the relief of 
human suffering; and so the Religious Orders in every country of Europe have 
made it their special business to attend to the care and treatment of the *ick; 
so much so that Sisters of Mercy became and even now are synonymous with 
nurses. Hospitals thus became in Europe the peculiar domain of the church, 
in which even now the awakening consciousness and unquestioned sovereignty 
of the civic authority does not feel competent or disposed to intrude. In Paris, 
they have endeavoured specially to laicise the nursing sisterhood; but in spite 
of a century of effort even in this home of modern free thought, the Sister 
of Mercy still retains her importance in the most considerable hospitals in the 
city. In Germany, in many respects the most advanced country as regards the 
importance of Municipal life and sentiment, it is curious to note that practically 
the whole of the hospital provision, excluding the hospitals for infectious diseases, 
rests bn a voluntary footing. The Imperial Settlement law by its very first sec¬ 
tion imposes an indirect compulsion, no doubt; * and until about a generation 
ago the public hospitals of Germany were almost wholly used by the sick poor. 
The real impetus to tlie establishment of hospitals on a large scale was given by 
the social legislaiion.'j’ of Bismark, particularly by the Insurance Laws, which 


♦ W. H. Dawson Op. Git., page. 167. 

“ Every necessitous German BhaU receive at the cost of the Poor Relief Union 
liable for his maintenance shelter, indispensable subsistence, the Ticessary care in sickness 
and in the event of death seemly burial.” 

t As the Local Self-governing bodies and authorities are very intimately interested and 
concerned in the Insurance system let us here examine brieffy what that system consists in. 

Insurance against sickness was developed on a voluntary basis at first; but since 1883, 
when Germany led the way with a national law for compulsoiy insurance against sickness, 
many countries liave adopted the principle of compulsion in their national insurance system. 
The voluntary principle has been abandoned, because it fails to make insurance universal, 
and so leaves unprotected those most in need of it; and also because it fails to lift the 
worker's burden. 

The German system of social or industrial insurance, which has materially influenced 
the insurance systems of almost every other country, is state insurance strictly speaking only 
for old age and invalidity. The insurance against sickness, on the other hand, is administered 
through the existing voluntary associations for the purpose; and among these the communal 
associations are not the least important. The system of compulsory insurance has been 
gradually extended, till it now-a-days applies to practically all industrial operatives below 
a spcciflod income—in Britain at the present time £250 per annum. There are certain excep¬ 
tions or exemptions, of administrative employees getting 2000 marks (£100) x>er annum 
in Germany; while provfeion is included in all those systems for voluntary insurance, known 
as ^‘Deposit Insurance” in the British National Insurance system. These voluntary insured 
people insure or contribute for themselves, no employer being liable to contribute to their 
funds. In the compulsory department, the principle is generally enforced in all the coun¬ 
tries having a national system of social insurance, that the workers themselves, their 
omployors and the state should contribute in fixed proportions. In Germany, however, that 
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souglit to provide every German working man with, sufficient insurance against 
sickness and disability arising out of industrial accidents. The pendulum has 
swung back almost to the other extreme in the course of 40 years, and to-day 
treatment in sickness which formerly could be commended by the very rich is 
considered to be only as necessity of the poor. Between 1885 and 1907, while 
population in Germany increased by 42 p. c., hospitals increased by 30 p.c. and 
the miiuber of beds in those hospitals by 83 ^.c. If Germany was relatively indif¬ 
ferent to the municipal obligation of relieving sickness amongst its citizens before 
1SS4, it has made up for the deficit by a lavish outlay on Municipal hospitals since 
that day. A large municipal hospitals costs there from £ 350 to 500 per bed 
per annum,—the Virchow hospital in Berlin having cost as much as £ 625 per 
bed. Besides the general niuiiicipal hospitals, there are special institutions for 
the treatment of special diseases, particularly for women and children, w'hile a 
later ofE shoot of the awakening sentiment of social or municipal resimnsibility 
finds expression in the '"hospital care"* undertaken by certain societies who look 
after the dex^endents of patients while in hospital. 


{Continued from previous page). 

State makes no contribution, the insured workman providing two-thirds, aiul his eniplover 
the remaining third of the cost. In 3Corway the Local governinsc l>ody contributes 10®o* tbo 
state 20%, the employer 10% and the insured person 409^ of the cost. In Britain the 
[National jfnsurance Act of 1911 required 4d. a wcjek from the insured female, 3d. a \vcek 
per worker from the employers and 2d. from the State whirsh thus bears 22.2^\, to 25*^0 
of the entire cost. The employers and worker’s contribution is now Oil. 

As regards the distribution of the Ijenefits, the law in Oermany, lays down certain 
minimum, which the particular funds concerned are entirely at liberty to t*\tcnd. Tf the bene¬ 
fits are extended, naturally the premia also will have to In? extended. The British system, 
however, is based on fixed premia, variation being allowed only accordiiiir to the-varying 
earnings of the insured. If the worker earns less than 15,'- ^v^r week, tlic tliu‘.*4 uinloi* the 
Act of 1011 were reduced as follows - 

If earning 2/6 a day or Ic.s3 ,. .. 3d. 

„ ,, 2/- ,, ,, •• ..111. 

„ U „ „ ..ml. 

This reduction does not affect the risrlit of the insured to the benefits, or the extent of 
that benefit, the difference being made up jointly by the eniployor and the 8tate it being 
recognised that more poorly paid worker ought to be as fully cared for as his off 

brethren. The State might wed hear the entire difference, if only as a Ticualty for allowing 
wages to fall below subsistence minimum. 

The benefit of this insurance is as a rule of a temporaiy^ character during illness, thousrli 
the British sj^-stem allows these benefits to go on during the entire period of disability. Tn 
Germany they allow such benefits to go on for not less than 26 and not more than 52 weeks. 
The benefits" consist of medic.'1 and surgical advice and attendance, drugs and medicines 
and therapeutic supplies like cye-glcvsses, trusses, bandages &c. and financial siib.-idies at 
stated rates during the illness. In Germany the insurance fund may oven be used to give 
hospital treatment, special diet if prescribed by the physician, and even medicinal baths. 
As regards the provision of medical advice and attcudanoe, the entire system of sieknesa 
iasurajice would have broken down entirely for sheer financial reasons, if the sick* were left 
to choose their own doctors every time paying them at the usual private practice rates. 
Hence it became necessary to make special arrangements ; and 2 main plans were put for¬ 
ward for the purpose, both involving some kind of a contract between the Injureiu‘e 
authority and the medical practitioner. The Insurance authority might either conti*aet wdth 
one or two doctore for the total members of the local insurance authoi*ity giving the doctors 
a fixed stipend per head. This is economical and is generany follow'cd^ on tb«‘ (’ontinent 
of Europe though it also leads to such hard bargaining between the physicians and the lo<*al 
authorities that physicians strikes have resulted in consequent. The other alternative is 
a contract wdth a large numljer of physicians—^thereby guaranteeing some freedom in the 
choice of the phvsicians,—-who would give treatment according to certain stipulated charge 
per case treated"actuallv. Il^ien the' British National Insurance Act w'as going through 
Barliaaaaent the Brithjh Medical Association further required, that the insurance funds be 

2^ 
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The treatment of infectious diseases is carried on in every European town of 
any size in special inaitutions for the purpose. The researches of Pasteur and 
Ehrlich have enforced this necessity too clearly to be ignored by any conscien¬ 
tious city. In Germany, an Imperial Law of 1900 (June 30) makes notification 
compulsory, and enjoins upon the local sanitary authority special measures of 
disinfection, in the ease of Leprosy, Asiatic cholera, spotted fever, yellow fever, 
bubonic plague. smali-]M).v, and anthra.x; while to this list the Prussian law of 
August 28, 1900, adds diphtheria, puerperal fever, relapsing fever, dysentery, 
typhus, scarlet fever, hydrophobia, cerebiospinal meningitis, trichinosis, gland¬ 
ers, and tuberculosis. Propliilactic measures, including notification by physici¬ 
ans and isolation of every case, visit and instruction by proper authorities to 
ensure good treatment and care of the patent, and disinfection by public autho¬ 
rities, are freelj and most extensively employed. Buda Pest lias been pronounc¬ 
ed by a most competent authority* to have brought infectious diseases 
definitely under control, if not entirely anniliilated. ' ' 


iCiScW provision of such general and special municipal hospitals and nursing 

Fltaii. homes becomes necessary as much on account of tbe element of cost involved 
in the supply of these services, as in the still greater consideration of the expen¬ 
diture involved in their proper equipment and maintenance. Private hospitals 
under proprietary physicians and surgeons exist everywhere, and are usually 
devoted to the purpose of profit-making for their owners. The fees they charged 

(CotUinued from preohu^ page). 


administered by local authorities specially set up for the purpose; and tliis demand was 
conceded. They also demanded that the free treatment bv wav o£ insurance benefit must 
be^ limited to i»cople earning i‘2 per week or less,—all above that limit being obliged to re¬ 
ceive treatment as private patients. Parliament gave in on the principle, though it did 
not accept this definite limit. It was nut, however, till Govemment threatened to nationalise 
the whole medical prolession paying all doctors directly by the State that tlie latter agreed 
even to this compromise—which still maintains all the evils of private medical practice its 
waste, const illness and inefficiency, Even before the present Bolshevist regime had come 
into being, the Russian Zem^toos or local self-governing units had successfully worked the 
niral medical system supported by such authorities so that the British Government’s 
^reat, had they lieen compelled to givd effect to it, would have wrought no disaster on the 
British people—Quiie the contrary. 

-1 i. M ** financial .subsidy durmg the illness, we need not go very deep into the 

aetails of the several systems, beyond obaeiTing that whereas the German system establishes a 
proportion between the worker s earnings contributions and the subsidy receivable, the British 
sy.stem gives a uniform financial aid to the sick worker—los. per M^eek to men, 12 to woman, 
to be reduced to after 2fi weeks. Thi;* helps particularly the lower strata of worke rs who 
are slightly better cared for m the British than in the German system. * 1. 

In 1923 there were 131 million people insured in England and Wales under the National 
Insurance system. * 2. 

4 - 1 Twenty* fourth Annual Report of the U. S. A. Commission of T^iahour (1900) 

^ Insurance and Compensation Sys'em in Eiiiope; and social Insurance bv 


, * 2. Foot-note Cp. the Statesman’s Year Book for 1924. 

. ^ insurance against sickness is only a part of the general scheme 

of Swial Insurance adopted m most of tbe leading industrial countries of the world. Special 
provision, by way of Insurance, against accidents and permanent invalidity, against un- 
employeaient and old ago are also introduced, so that practically every emergency or diffi¬ 
culty of a w^^ing life in agricultural, industry and commerce, in transport and'in public 
serviee has been adequately insured against. ^ * 

♦ (Mimicipal Government in Continental Europe, by Albert Shaw, p. 407). 
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are all but prohibitive to any but the richest class of society. Even so, these 
private hospitals cannot pretend to be the most up-to-date and the best equip- 
])ed institutions of their kind in any country. And the State has to intervene, 
usually by its delegate the Municipality. A Municipal hospital can and must 
overlook considerations of cost and cost alone in building manning, and in 
regard to the personnel in such hospitals, it may be—^as it happens in Paris and 
many other European cities,—that the medical profession may quite possibly 
come to regard service in these public institutions, on little or no remunera¬ 
tion, as a mark of distinction and a point of honour; a*nd so save the city an 
item of expenditure which would otherwise be enormous.'’* 

With the best of equipment, the finest of buildings, and the most 
distinguished staff, public hospitals nevertheless labour under a disadvantage HospItaU. 
in some countries. Resort to public hospitals being considered in the light 
of a confession of poverty; and poverty being considered the greatest social 
crime in our commercial age, it is not at all surprising that many people still 
continue to suffer in silence rather than resort to hospitals. This is a waste of 
human energy which can scarcely be tolerated in the general interest of 
humanity. We must educate our citizens to look upon hospital relief in sickness 
to he no more than their right and due as citizens, to be no more than what 
they have already paid for in taxes; and may, if they can pay extra for on 
every particular occasion for persocal treatment. Of course, a free use of public 
hospitals will not be possible, in industrial communities, and towns are chiefly 
industrial centres—without a regular scheme social insurance like the one out- 
'liiied above. As a rule these schemes of compulsory insurance are on a national 
scale. But there is nothing inherently impossible in great centres of industrial 
population, like Bombay or Calcutta, undertaking such schemes on a local or 
municipal scale. In a predominantly agricultural country, like India, it may 
even be that the if the nation as a whole undertakes a scheme of outlook on 
compulsory insurance the contingencies it will have to })rovide for may not be 
identical with the. corresponding contingencies of industrial communities. But 
we. shall treat of tins a little more fully when we deal with Indian conditions 
specifically. Here it is necessary only to add that the relative disfavour in which 
hospital treatment is held in countries like our own is due not merely to pre¬ 
judice, or a misconception of the rights of citizenship. Where hos])itaIs even 
though public—have not outgrown the profit-making atase : or where their 
immediate conductors lack any human or social sympathy with the large bulk 

* ‘‘Admission to the medical and surgical services of the hospital is baMed upon com. 
petitive examination, and the physicians and sui^ons are content to receive very small 
^v. A great number of special laboratories aiv maintained in the hospitals, and everr 
encouragement is given to the iirofessional statf to make researches, that will ad l to the 
world’s knowledge of diseases and their treatment. To this end, a rcmarkable scries of 
medical libraries is maintained.” 

(Shaw. Op. Cib. p. 105) speaking of Paris. 





bi eases tliat come before them for treatment, the usual treatment is so care¬ 
less or insufficient, that it is no wonder the bulk of the people fight shy of these 
public institutions for treatment and care in disease. The doctors and nurses 
immetliately concerned with the conduct of the hospitals need also to be educat¬ 
ed beyond tlie stage of douceurs and pourboirs for doing carefully, considerately 
conscientiously what it is their boiinden duty to do, just as the people need to 
be educated beyond the stage at which they consider that the mere sufiering of 
a malady is only their own i)ersonai concern. Every disease of lany individual 
is a potential—if not* an actual enemy of mankind. Silent suffering,—even if 
it may he considered a virtue from the individual’s standpoint—must be con¬ 
demned as an offence from the social view-point.* Simply and solely out of re¬ 
gard to public health within their jurisdiction, the municipal authorities must 
insist on and compel every suffering citizen to obtain proper medical advice 
and sound treatment. And in order that comimlsion of this nature becomes 
reasonable and effective, they must see to it that not only is there an ample pro¬ 
vision for hospitals, dispensaries and drug-stores,but also and particularly that the 
doctors and nurses in attendance at the Municipal hospitals ojffer no needless obs¬ 
tacle in the way of the freest possible use of these hospitals. It may be as well 
to notice in this connection that there arc distinct advantages in treatment at the 
proper Iiospitals over treatment at home. The latter cannot possibly have, 
—eviMi in tlio case of the richest homes—all the equipment and apparatus that 
an hospital cosily necessarily commands. Institutional treatment has, besides, 
a great advantage in uniformity, in a sort of routine established and organised, 
wliif.h, while it ensures to the sufferer the greatest possible attention and care of 
the best, trained attendant, involves to the community the least possible expen¬ 
diture in terms of human energy, and even in terms of money in the long run. 
But because of the prevailing misconception, ignorance or disregard of the nature 
and potentialities of disease, friends and relatives think it a mark of their friend¬ 
ship and affection to insist on treating personally a friend in sickness. That 
however does not absolve the community from the obligation to insist on each 
case receiving proper attention and adequate treatment in well-manned, well- 
equipped institutions erected and maintained at the cost and under tlie super¬ 
vision of the community. 

X.—Measures to promote Public Health. 

Xe.-sd for Sa- The activities of the modern advanced Municipality do not exhaust themsel- 
SJSs ves, when once it has provided the paraphernalia for the treatment of disease. 

Medical philosophy begins more and more to be inclined to the view that if 
human science and human ingenuity are ever to succeed in completely extermi- 

* There is ako the eun«idoraHon of shame in the case of manv diseases which prevent 
unthinkin? or uneducated citi/cns from taking advantage of mumcipal institutions^. But 
the municipality must not tf>lerate diii misplaced sense of shame. 
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nating disease from onr society, we must 'keep a regular record of almost 
every case. The detailed life-history of every case seems to be the only chance 
for a successful campaign against the very root of disease in the course of gene¬ 
rations. But until wo come to feel that degree of civic consciousness and human 
responsibility, there is much besides to be done. After sickness has waned or 
left the human body, it would still have to he cared for before full normal health 
is restored. The national Insurance Schemes of European countries make a 
feature of Sanitaria, convalescent homes, and health resorts wliicli thus become an 
additional necessity. Tliey are however still’within the means only of the richest 
classes in many backward countries ; but with the development of the social 
or municipal conscience, they will have to be brought within the reach of every 
citizen. In 1913 Germany had, besides, dispensaries and advice agencies for 
consumptives, 10 sanitaria for adults 20 for children, 5 forest homes—or schools, 

5 convalescent homes, and S observation stations in addition to 36 institutions 
or hospitals reserved for incurable cases.* The provision of convalescent homes 
is generally at the instance of the Insurance agencies; but municipalities are 
coming to regard this more and more as part of their normal duties. Berlin has 
7 of such homes within an easy distance of the city, and admission is not ordi¬ 
narily refused to any but epileptics and dipsomaniacs, or those suliering from 
certain other dangerous diseases.f 

A most important item in the task of promoting public health in uiiinicipa- ( are of ehiN 
lities is the special care of children. Besides the most elaborate arrangeiiionts 
for maternity homes.J and the most perfect provision for milk and food and ge¬ 
neral care for babies and their mothers, independently of the accident of mar¬ 
riage,§ there are specially appointed school doctors almost in every town in 
Germany, wdio not only advise and examine, but even give treatment to school 
children. School-nmses have been appointed in many towns to supplement 
the w’ork of the school-doctor. The comprehensive scope assigned lo school hygiene 


♦ Cp. Dawson. Op. Cifc. page 2o7. 

t Further, a happy combination of private initiative with municipal subsidy has i’esultod 
in Germany in the development of the so-called country Holiday Associations which attend 
particularly to the children of the poorer classes. These are enabled to make every year 
in summer months a stay of four to six weeks in healthy and rural resorts to recoup their 
health. The small municipality of Ludwdgshafan has purchased specially a forest estate 
with a special hospital devoted to the oare of the comsumplives. 

j: In every insurance scheme special maternity benedts and subsidies are provided. It 
is a remarkable advance in social consciousness that in all these cases legal wedlock is not 
insisted on as a condition precedent for the enjoyment of the Maternity benefits. 

§ In Germany, the municipality is re<iuired by the code civil to assume the (Guardianship 
of illegitimate children. “The system of municipal guardianship, under which illigitimate 
childien become at birth the legal wards of officers appointed by the local authorities, is 
one of the most effectual of the measures by which the terrible mortality amongst these 
children is being combated.” See Dawson Op. Cit. p. 249 et acq^ The motive alleged for 
the purpose, quite specitically by Dusseldoif, is the desire to enforce, against the fathers of 
such children, their legal liability for maintenance. In Paris, on the other hand, according 
lo Dr. Shaw “ In recent years no part of the work of aaaiatance puhliquc has been more carefully 
developed than that which relates to the rescue, maintenance and proi)er instruction of friend¬ 
less children. The legitimation laws on the Continent and in England before the War weie 
radically different/’ (Shaw Op. Cit., p. 107-8.) 
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in that country is not limited to inspection, advice, or treatment of school-children 
in disease; but also extends to providing them with spectacles, trusses and other 
cognate appliances, iudependcntly of the poor law. In many places there are aUo 
special classes for eri]>plos.* Poverty amongst children is allowed to be no dis- 
tiualifieation for the exclusion of them from the beneficent activities of Munici¬ 
palities. if ijisuihcieiit food is the cause of general debility among children, there 
are attached special kitchens to municipal schools to feed needy children. The 
chihlreii's care committees of London do a most remarkable piece of work in 
looking after the boys and girls of school-age during the absence of their parents 
at work. The Jugendheini of Charlottenhurg in Prussia founded on this model 
from London, originating from private initiative and subsidised by the munici¬ 
pality, combines under one roof cribs, nurseries, rooms, for regular school-work, 
giuiics, and practical instruction in house-keeping for maidens and handicrafts 
for youths. Berlin, again, maintains or subsidises sixty or seventy children’s 
care centres in the diferent parts of the city. 


Provision of It IS the same desire to begin at the beginning,—to commence with the child 
and^^imbiie —that actuates most European and American municipalities to maintain large 
open spaces, and ]>lay-grounds in every part of the city for the use of the chil¬ 
dren. The building regulations in every town in Germany rigorously demand 
the reservation of a specified proportion of the area for such purposes. Many 
towns in that country are acquiring extensive forest or wood-land estates to con¬ 
vert them into natural parks for this purpose. In Dresden they contemplate 
the jirovision of a girdle of green wood-land around the town, while Berlin has 
a huge estate of 25,000 acres of forest from the state for a like purpose. These 
peoples’ parks are used for every kind of healthy exercise and sport, and provi¬ 
sion is made for swimming, bathing, gymnastics and games of all sorts. In the 
matter of public parks, gardens, or recreation grounds, the British city seems to 
he in advance of the German towns. But in the matter of the public swimming 
baths of the most luxurious design, construction and equipment—Germany 
knows no superior and few rivals. Though these baths are worked on by muni¬ 
cipalities at considerable financial loss, that factor is of little account in Germany, 
in view of the immense contribution made by such agencies of cleanliness towards 
the promotion of public health. Needless to add that these baths and parks are 
open alike to adults and children, though there may be and usually is special pro¬ 
vision for the latter in their own schools. 


Housing Be* 
form. 


Allied to the provision of parks and open spaces though far jnore import¬ 
ant in its scope and effects, is the problem of housing reform in cities. We 
shall devote a special chapter to the consideration of municipal activities in re¬ 
gard to housing-refonn as an agency in promoting public health. Here we need 


* A most important branch of school clinics is. in connection with the teeth. There 
were in 19U over 2000 school dental clinics in 50 towns. 
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only add that one of the greatest factors afiecting and endangering jmhlic hoallh 
in cities is the excessive congestion of population, and the conseiiueiil ineniUM* 
to the health and morals of the people. liousing-refonn, therefore, has come to 
claim daily increasing importance in the scale of municipal activities: and the 
provision of adequate sanitary equipment and fittings for the modern home is 
not a whit less interesting. In this ooiinectioii mention may also be made of the 
increasing scope of civic activities jn regard to the reclamation of iinhealtliV 
areas within or adjacent to the cities for additional liouse-biiilding. or even for 
more playgrounds. The contribution to j»ublic liealth through the aid of this 
function is undeniable ; but as it is closely allied with the problem of bousing jni- 
form, it would be as well to discuss it along with that problem. 

Xl.—The Moral Health of the City. 

What we have said hitherto applies principally to the physical health. 

The duty of the Municipality, however, to take care of the morals of the citizens 
should not be considered a whit less important; though the ]\Iunieipality must 
necessarily work in this regard through intricate and indirect channels. The 
demoralisation of a city's people arises from a number of causes, not Ihe least 
important of which may be summarised under three groups:—(a) Oreneral over¬ 
crowding of city life with file consequent relaxation of the rules of decenc y and 
privacy in living for each individual; (b)the conditions of industrial employment: 
and (c)the possibility of mixture of races with their widely varying ideas of wlmt 
constitutes moral health in us. 

As regards (a), the problem of over-crowding is very largely intertwined with ^^(i) Overcrow- 
the problem of civic congestion and consequently with the juoblt'in of housing 
reform. Wherever people have to livi* under conditions of over-crow^ling, \\ith 
perhaps one small room shared amongst them by 4 or 5 by adults of different 
sexes, not to mention children of tender age occupying the .same room, the relaxa¬ 
tion of the rules of morality must follow- inevitably. If moral health amouji^t 
the inhabitants of cities is sought to be promoted l.'y orgaiibecl actiun of the 
Municipality, it is of the utmost importance that civic clevelopnu ut with a view' 
to accomplish housing reform be taken in hand and ]»rosecutrd most vigoioii'^ly. 

While the excessive industrialism of the 19th century brought over increcsing 
masses of population into the towns of Europe and America, the towns of rho<,^ 
continents seem to have recognised from the beciuning their siqjrcjne duty in try¬ 
ing to improve the conditions of living by ]»roviding boner, more s[»aciou:s. mon- 
healthy homes. Greater and greater expansion of city limits has been facilitat¬ 
ed by the more and more improved methods uf cheap and rapid transjjort, 
so that the working population should not suffer in any way from tlic impruved 
housing made accessible to them. 
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^swfcrSi Housing reform by itself, however, will not succeed in remedying the demo- 
employment, ralisation characteristic of city life if the peculiar conditions of industrial life are 
not simultaneously attended to. It is not merely in the unavoidable mixing 
of the sexes under conditions of overwrought nerves and tissues in high strained 
industrial labour, that we must find the root of the social evil which pollutes and 
offends the whole moral atmosphere of the city. Even the amusements and the 
recreation available to these over-strainod city populations of to-day contain 
in them germs of the greatest possible evil. The Cinema can be made an agency 
of 3 )urveyiiig the host and the most vivid education. It Is used to-day in 
flot a few cities as the most potent agent of mischief by its undue patronage of 
the morbid and the sensationa]. Even the superior drama in the most orthodox 
theatre has not escai^ed utterly the 3 )revailing taint of modern industrialism. 
Unless the 3Iuuicipality, or even the State, takes seriously in hand the radical 
reform of working conditions in the huge aggregates of workers in a modern fac- 
tdry; unless the Municipality undertakes the purification of all places of amuse¬ 
ment and recreation; unless the most potent mischief maker, the drinking- 
saloon, is brought .under the severest regulation if not abolished altogether,— 
there will be no hope of improving the moral atmosphere in the city. And it 
is in this connection that w’e must emphasize the danger of thoughtless regula¬ 
tion for the control and supervision of such institutions. It is not enough that 
the Municipality lays down the condition for the granting of the licenses to the 
keeper of drinking-saIoon.s, or the manager of the cinemas or the theatres, or any 
other places of amusement and recreation which are likely to offend against the 
morality of the city. Until the Municipality undertakes to jKOvide a better and 
healthier alternative supply of such places by its owm agency, its attempted regu¬ 
lation will always be frustrated by the ingenious and the enterprising, if also the 
somewhat miscrupulous, p>roprietoTs of such institutions. As in the p)hysical so 
in the intellectual and moral domain, the activity of the German city is perhaps 
moat notew^orthy as a model and a stimulus to other cities. We shall, however, 
notice these briefly in another connection in a later chapter of this book. 

(3) Mixture The last factor affecting the moral health of the citv, nanielv the promis- 
of races. , . ... , ‘ j. 

CHOUS mixing of several races in large cities with tlieir varying codes of morality 

is noticeable chiefly in ports. The Chinaman for example is supposed prover¬ 
bially and popularly to be industriousness and honesty personified ; but the 
specimens of Chinese character one meets at Shanghai are anything but indus¬ 
trious or honest. In the great ports of the world there is an inevitable relaxa¬ 
tion of the moral codes, owing to the very slender sense of responsibility of the 
fassagere foreign element constantly visiting these cities, in the shape not merely 
of foreign sailors but also of foreign tourists from a superior class. In their own 
homes they ordinarily have a higher code of morality which they habitually ob¬ 
serve in practice. But outside, in foreign centres, they seem to consider thejnsel- 



ves free from obligations wbicb at home they would n#t dare to oSend against. 
And so it is that ports, and by their example other large industrial centres 
evolve the one great evil of modern city life : Prostitution. It is, indeed, not a 
brand new creation of our present commercial civilisation, though in the intensity 
and extent of the White Slave Traffic, or the scale and extravagance of Parisian, 
Kew-Yorkese or Chicagoan houses of ill-fame, the unbridled and unabashed com¬ 
mercialism of our age may have much to answer for. But though prostitution,— 
open and professional or concealed and amateurish—is no new feature, the evil 
consequences of that institution to the guilty and still more to the innocent 
demand from our awakening social consciousness far more drastic treatment than 
has been the case so far under the jprevailing philosophy of laissez-faire.* 


* For a fuller disefission of this subject icp. the article ob Prostitution in JJombay in the 
September number of the Sdcial Service QwitUfly* 
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MUNICIPALITIES AND PUBLIC HEALTH IN INDIA. 


L—General conditions affecting Public Health in Indian Cities. 

0£ the conditions affecting public health in large aggregates of population 
in India,—from a proper study of which alone can we provide suita ble remedial 
p) Climate, measures—the one most commonly instanced is that relating to climate. This 
is, however, a most unfairly hardworked excuse to be loaded with all possible 
reproaches, when no other more appropriate excuse could be found. The in¬ 
herent justice of the accusation levelled against the Indian climate seems to be 
very slight, indeed, when we glance at the chart of temperature or rainfall in a 
year or over a series of years in an Indian city, and compare the same with 
that of say Berlin or Now York. We shall then find that the climate is really* 
far more even than that in the cities of the Northern and Western world; that 
the seasons are fairly well marked and regular ; and that, above all, the advance 
of mankind in the knowledge of the arts and comforts of civilised life is suffici¬ 
ently groat to make the vagaries of climate--such as they arc—innocuous. 


Much more effective iii its bearing on the health conditions of Indian Cities, 
<A) Poverty, though much less discussed or noticed, is the influence of poverty on the health ' 
and vitality of city populations in this country. The city of Bombay is said to 
be amongst the most industrialised and prosj^erous of Indian cities. The average 
monthly income of a family of 4.2 persons in the working classes of Bombay— 
as shown in the Working class Budgets in Bombay compiled by Mr. Findlay Shir- 
ras—was Rs. 52-4-6 equivalent to a family wage per week of 17s. 5d; Stated 
in terms of food-values obtainable from this income the following table reproduced 
from the same authority is too eloquent to need any comments.’®' 


Daily consumptioa per adult male in lbs. as arrived at from 2073 budgets of working 




Bombay Jails. 

Articles 

2i73 

Hard 

Light 


■ Budgets 

labour 

labour 

Cereals .. 

..lbs. 1.2» 

lbs. 1.50 

lbs. 1.38 

Pulses 

.. „ 0.t)9 

» 0.27 

„ 0.21 

Meat 

.. „ 0.03 

0.04 

„ 0.04 

iSait 

.. ,, 0.04 

„ 0.03 

„ 0.03 

Oils 

.. „ 0.02 

„ 0.03 

„ 0.03 

Others .. 

.. „ 0.07^ 


«, 

Total 

„ 1.54 

» usT 

.. 1.69 


Bombay Famine Code. 

Diggers Dependents 
lbs. 1.29 lbs. 0.86 


Lt. Col. Mac* 
kay*s figures, 
lbs. 1.38 


figures not available 


Mr. Shirras considers the independent, honourable worker to be better off than the 
famine-Htrifken, <‘hairty-f(‘d beggar, in spite of the fact that in the latter case no figures 
are avilable fur arlicles of fcxvl other than cen‘al.s. But even he has to recognise that 
ihe wa^e-eanicr in Bombay gets ^1ess than the diet prescribed in the Bombay Jail 
.Manual. ’ it w very cold comfort to be told that such is also the case in many other 
eountnoA for the wage-aiaves of modem Zndustrialbm* 
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The e\idence of infant mortality, telU< the same story and drives liomo the 
same sad conclusion.The Health OlHccrs Report for 1923-21 in Bombay -ives 
the f<»lIowing illuminating information on this the most •seMsiti\e index of gene¬ 
ral health conditions iu a city. 



Births. 

Deaths 

in infants, 

Infant morta¬ 
lity i>er 1000 
of registered 
Birtb s 

Peox)le in 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

Percentage. 

1 Room & 
under. 

2 Rooms 

3 „ 

4 „ or more 
Road-side 
Hospitals 

11302 

1024 

368 

116 

20 

5133 

68.12 

'4.88 

1.75 

0.69 

0.10 

24.46 

7500 

404 

94 

36 

17 

581 

86.8U 

-1.68 

1.09 

U.42 

0.20 

6.72 

[ 524.4 

394.5 

255.4 

246.5 
850.0 
112.2 


The number of deaths under one year per 1000 births in the city of Bombay 
according to the Executive Health Officer of that city, was on an average for 
the 10 years ending 1922, 475, and 572 on an average of 5 years ending 1922. It 
was highest or 666 in 1921 and lowest or 402 in 1922. This compares with 281 
in Madras in 1921 per 1000 births, 146 in Vienna, 140 in Cologne, 135 in Berlin, 
95 each in Paris and Hamburg, 80 in London, 71 in New York, and 54 in 
Christiania.t The close, causal connection between poverty, overcrowding, and 
infant-mortality is simply incontestable. The relatively low death-rate of 
London is easily intelligible from the fact that overcrowding is no characteristic 
feature of London city life. On the contrary we find that in 1921 when Bombay 
had 70% of its inhabitants occupjdng one room tenements, London had no more 
than 13.9. Moreover London has a comparatively greater percentage of people 
occupying two, three or four room tenements, than Bombay has. 


As poverty materially afPects their food and living conditions, it would be 
merely a repetition under another form of the same cause when we aj)eak of the 


• XI per 1000 births registered as collected from the Administration Report 

of the Municipal Commissioner of Bombay from 1915-16 to 1922-23, bv the numlxM* of rooms 
occupied. 


1 Boom & 


Year 

Under 

1915-16 

618 

(dguros for 3 

(1 room & 

months only.) 

under.) 

1016.17.19i6 

454^4 

1917-18-1917 

481.4 

1918-19-1918 

767,2 

1919 

831.3 

1920 

631.1 

1921 

828.5 

1922 

470.9 

1923 

524.4 


t 8ee i'mdlay Shirras 


2 Booms. 

3 Rooms. 

4 Booms. 

Bead-side 

Hospitals. 

240 

292 

181 

(4 rooms & 
more.) 

500 

233 

373.9 

230.1 

238.2 

1171.8 

91.S 

430.4 

271.5 

265.7 

1121.9 

119.0 

498.8 

374.7 

238.7 

1338.3 

79.2 

564.9 

358.2 

189.3 

543.4 

111.7 

304.0 

295.1 

280.5 

400.0 

308.9 

321.0 

191.4 

133.3 

488.8 

189.6 

435.7 

421,6 

300.3 

386.3 

150.5 

394.5 

255.4 

246.5 

850.0 

112.2 

Working Class Budgets in Bombay para 

13. 
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habits of people in India as contributing to a higher mortality. These habits 
are the inevitable consequence of their economic inability; and no amount of 
lecturing to the people, no amount of multiplication of Sanitation departments, 
or the officers of the State of the Municipality in India will help to solve the 
problem, until and unless the real evil is attacked at its root;* 

while measures and precautions for the improvement of public health 
iddriftk. which depend upon the people and their ability to agord them may be unavoid¬ 
ably inegeetive in this country, that is no reason why, wherever possible, col¬ 
lective action may not be taken so as to prevent or reduce the ravages of dis¬ 
ease. The peculiar responsibility of the Municipality in providing clean food, 
pure water, healthy homes is, as we shall see later on in this chapter, but very 
elementarily understood in this country; and, accordingly, the response to 
municipal action in the shape of improved public health is stUl very slight in 
Indian cities. 


consider the customs of the people and their bearing on the public 
Indians. health as something apart from their habits, the influence on public health exer¬ 
cised by the usages of the people will seem to be naturally something quite peculiar 
to India. The distinction between customs and habits is as necessary as it is 
natural. The former are the result of a people’s history, the latter very often 

d after-lifo time at certain ages in different countrieT* 


Countries Years At birth 10 20 30 60 


India 


1911 

Males. 

22.69 

Germany .. 


1910-H 

47.41 

Austria 


1906-10 

40.69 

Sweden 


1901-10 

64.63 

Norway 


1901-10 

54.82 

Denmark .. 


1906-10 

54.90 

Finland 


1901.10 

43.00 

England & Wales .. 


1901-12 

51.60 

Scotland 


1911 

50.10 

Belgium 


1891-00 

45.30 

Switzerland 


1901-10 

49.25 

France 


1898-03 

45.74 

Italy 


1910-12 

46.97 

India 


1911 

Females. 

23.31 

Germany .. 


1910-11 

60.68 

Austria * 


1906-10 

42.88 

Sweden 


190M0 

66.98 

Norway 


1901-10 

57.70 

Denmark .. 


1906-10 

67.90 

Finland 


1901-10 

47.60 

England and Wales 


1910-12 

55.35 

Scotland 


1911 

63.18 

Belgium 


1891-00 

48.85 

Switzerland 


1901-10 

62.15 

France 


1898-03 

49.13 



1910-12 

47,79 

* Conrad, Statistik 

Erster Teil, 

p. 217. 


33.36 

27.46 

22.45 

10.00 

3.06 

62.08 

43.43 

35.29 

13.18 

4.26 

49.08 

40.90 

33.49 

12.86 

4.41 

54.03 

45.88 

38.57 

16.06 

6.22 

52.92 

43.16 

38.85 

16.80 

5.85 

55.10 

46.30 

38.00 

15.20 

6.10 

50.60 

42.80 

35.60 

14.10 

4.90 

53.08 

44.21 

35.81 

13.78 

4.90 

51.86 

43.27 

35.17 

. 13.64 

4.94 

60.25 

41.80 

34.20 

13.40 

4.50 

50.34 

41,70 

33.80 

12.73 

4.27 

49.73 

41.53 

34.35 

13.81 

4.87 

52.55 

44.20 

36 73 

14.14 

4.25 

33.74 

27.96 

22.99 

10.11 

3.06 

53.99 

45.35 

37.30 

14.17 

4.52 

49.71 

41.93 

34.80 

13.32 

4.47 

55.58 

47.66 

40.20 

17.19 

. 5.64 

55.08 

47.34 

40.24 

17.85 

6.28 

56.70 

48.20 

40.10 

16.50 

5.50 

52.30 

45.10 

37.90 

15.40 

5.10 

55.91 

47.10 

38.54 

15.48 

5.49 

53.83 

45.35 

37.22 

15.17 

5.51 

52.75 

44.45 

36.95 

-24.76 

4.85 

61.98 

43.69 

36.10 

13.67 

4.51 

62.03 

44.02 

36.93 

15.08 

5.38 

52.76 

44.67 

37,33 

14,38 

4.39 
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a matter of their economic ability. Customs are often involved with Religion 
and spring from some remote and profound observation of the fundamental needs 
of human nature. Habits, on the other hand, are, more often than not, per¬ 
sonal, with very little sanction behind them, besides the mere whim of the indivi¬ 
dual. Judged in this light, and considered with reference to their effect on Public 
Health, we may mention the customs relative to marriage, or those in connec* 
tion with the disposal of the dead, or those demanding frequent pilgrimages, as 
among the principal customs affecting the public health in the Indian cities. Of 
these, however, tl^e influence of the prevalent custom of relatively early marriage 
in this country is very indirect, and traceable only in the general debility" or 
weakness amongst men or women in India, which makes their bodies peculiarly 
prone to disease. But even on this point, it would perhaps be not utterly out 
of place to add that, while the institution of early marriage apjjears to have 
prevailed for eight or ten centuries—if not still more—its effects in the shjtpe 
of a generally weakened constitution have become particularly noticeable only 
in the last half century at most. It is, moreover, in our judgment, an imperfect 
analysis of cause and effect which w’ould make the high infant mortality of 
India directly traceable to very early marriages; for the influence of 
poverty in bringing about an intensely high infant mortality is far too obvious 
and direct to be comparable at all to the influence of early marriage. Such as 
it is, however, that custom may be conceded to be peculiar to this country ; and 
its effect on the public health, whatever it might be, may be admitted to be 
hard to counteract, until the custom itself is attacked at its root. As for the 
customs and usages relative to the disposal of deceased humanity, a very large 
majority of the people of India dispose of their dead by burning them. The 
actual method of burning may be crude ; and may admit of ira]3rovements in 
view of modern facilities ; but that the custom itself is sound from the stand¬ 
point of public sanitation there can be no dispute. And even as regards those 
other Sections of the Indian peojile, who dispose of their dead by burying, the 
undesirable consequences of such a method from the viewpoint of public health 
are yet not manifest, owing to the practice of setting a]>art special ground for the 
purpose. Disposal of the dead by exposure is, wherever prevailing, adequa¬ 
tely safeguarded by regulations and appliances to render the custom innocuous 
to public health. But the old practice of unceremoniously throwing the dead 
bodies into rivers is not yet dead altogether ; and w'herever it exists, it is a 
serious menace to public health. Finally, the only custom which, in any mea¬ 
sure is directly affecting imblic health in India, is that regarding pilgrimages. 
These are both frequent and plentiful. The sanitary regulations regarding the 
water-supply and drainage in jiilgrim-favoured centres no doubt leave room for 
considerable improvement- We shall have later on an account of the jirecau- 
tions and expedients already in use in India. Here it is enough to observe that 
the evil consequences of the pilgrimage custom to public health are apt to be 
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liithd posaibaiif injury to public health in.i 
4an piigriins is very seldom perceived in its proper pfop 
Ifinially, the modern virulence of tie ancient curse of venereal diseas 
M jpve but one example—is due in large centres of population, like London 
l?aris or Berlin or Bombay, far more to tourists and sailors and other fleeting! 
' visitors than to the devout and highly morally disposed pilgrim. 




! I.—Review of Health Conditions in India. 

Given these factors which mainly affect public health in this country, we may j 
next review the existing conditions pertaining to that department. - 

The one great feature which strikes a student ofi health conditions and Vital' 
sta^stics in India is the relatively vcryjiigh morfalify in this country.* 

■ *Life is comparatively short in India normally speaking, and the heavy morta¬ 
lity is an unmistakable evidence of that unfortunate state of things. The mo»rta- 
lity in the cities is not appreciably higher than in the country at large, in sidle 
of their greater dangers to health, owing probably to the relatively superior 
tary conditions and,facUities in towns; though, as the accompanying graphs show, 
the rates^ of average mortality vary immensely as between cities. More parti¬ 
cularly, we must mention in this connection once again the evidence of infantile 
mortality, which is an unfailing index of the state of sanitation. Apart altdge- ' 
ther {tom the specially dangerous conditions fatal to infantile life, in large citiesj 
the rate of mortality among babies is most remarkably heavy all over the country 
in India, as compared with conditions in European countries, where the rate of 
infant mortality varies from 6 per cent in Norway and Sweden to 18 or 19 per 
cent in Austria, 


The next feature that arrests the student’s attention in this study is a fairly 
frequent recurrence, if not constant prevalence, of epidemic diseases which levy 
a cruel toll on the miserable apologies for humanity that crowd in Indian cities. 


♦ The foUi^winc table shows the ratio of births and deaths per 1000 of the population 

. looe lAArt. /rt-_- T _L 


from 1885 to 

1920":— (Census of India Vol. 

I. Report p. 

15.) 

♦ 


Batioof 

Batio of 


Ratio of 

Ratio of 


births per 

deaths per 


births per 

deaths per 


1000 

1000 


1000 

1000 

Aremge 



Average 



1885-90 

35.83 

27.44 

1912 

38.95 

29.71 

1801-00 

35.43 

31.31 

1913. 

20.37 

28.72 

1904 

40.87 

33.05 

1914. 

39.61 

30.00 

1905 

39.14 

36.14 

1915. 

37.82 

29.94 

1908 

37.36 

34.73 

1910. 

37.13 

29.10 

1907 

37.86 

37.18 

1917 

39.33 

32.72 

1908 

37.70 

38.21 

1918 

30.35 

62i46 

1909 

36.65 

30.91 

1919 

30.24 

35.87 

lito 

39.52. 

33.20 

1920 

32.93 

30.84 

ion 

38.58 

32.01 




I9ll« - 


34.13 


^ ’ 
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graph* annexed gives a pietprial history of the ravages of the principal dis-, 
eases in the cities of Bombay and Calcutta ; but the case of those towns is by no 
means peculiar or unparallelled, though it may be that of the several scourges 
of humanity considered in that gra^^h, one or the other may be more or leas 
virulent in the sister cities at different times. The point of special importance in 
general study, however, is that many if not all of these epidemics are pre- 
litible by judicious precautionary measures taken in advance, and amenable 
fly known and efficacious treatment in most cmses. Nevertheless there is a 
»Kty fSrom' these causes; and the fact reflects necessarily upon the effi- 
I #ftcaciousness of our modern Health departments in the leading Indian 
if /i^cniiarities in local conditions may explain,f but cannot justify, the 
recurrent ravages of these preventible and controllable diseases. Whether man¬ 
kind shall ever finally eliminate the pathogenic microbe; and whether humanity 
^ should ever be rendered completely immune from mortality from disease may be 
a remote or even an irrelevant question ; but that is not a reason to condone or 
overlook the inefficiency of the Indian Municipal Service in this regard 



The other incidents or features noticeable in a study of the conditions affect- 
:'fi«tbiic health in Indian cities may be dismissed as relatively unimportant* 
the exception of the measures generally devised to combat the diseasesj 
these are almost all designed with very little reference to the root causes of the 
mischief. Wliether those root causes lie in the habits, customs, or prejudices 


* Table showing the rate 

of infant mortality wr 100 children born—living. 

Germany .. 

1913 

15.1 

Belgium 

1913 

12.0 


1921 

13.3 



Austria 

1913 

19.0 

Netherlands 

1914 

9.5 


1919 

15.0 


1921 

7.6 

Eindland .. 

1913 

11.3 

Denmark .. 

1913 

9.4 


1918 

11,5 


1919 

9.2 

Eoumania .. 

1914 

18.7 

Sweden 

1914 

7.3 





1917 

6.5 

Bulgaria 

1911 

15.6 

Norway 

1913 

6.4 




1918 

0.3 

Italy 

1914 

13*0 

England & Wales .. 

1913 

10.8 

1917 

15.8 

1919 

8.9 

Spain ’ 

1914 

15.2 

Scotland 

1913 

11.0 

" 1919 

15.6 


1919 

10*3 

Switzerland 

1913 

9.6 

Ireland 

1913 

9.7 


1919 

8.2 


1919 

8.8 

France . .. 

1913 

10.9* 

Massachusettes 

1913 

10.9 


1919 

11.9* 


1917 

9.9 




Japan 

1917 

17.0 

Luxemburg 

1912 

13.3 

1918 

18.9 



India 

1911 

21.4 male 





1920 

30.1 


* Austria as newly constituted 

* Tor 77 Departinents. 

* Conrad, Statistik, Erater Toil p. 1S3. 

Bom living 

1881 1801 19U1 1910 
* Australia 30 33 20.1) 20.7 

W Zealand. 38 29 2t> 20 

, See the account of the Bombay Health 


Died. 

1881 1891 1901 1910 
15 15 12 8.4 

11 10 10 lU 

Officer regarding the outbreak of cholera in 
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of the population— e.g* in regas^d to vaccination against small-pox; or in the pe¬ 
culiar geographical conditions of a city— €,g, the marshy places as breeding 
grounds for mosquitoes and malaria; or in any other specific consideration, the 
remedies devised after recurrent experience of the epidemic seem always to fall 
short of tackling at the root, xls we shall see in the proper place, judged by 
results, the remedies hitherto ap23lied seem to have grossly belied in most cases 
the vaunted expectations of their authors. Finance and financial considera¬ 
tions have become the one dictating and restrictive condition, ^even in subjects 
and dopartnicnts where they ought to occu])y a wliolly secondary j^osition. And 
the tragedy becomes the deadlier when we remember, that while financial con¬ 
siderations have been assigned a wholly disproportionate importance in such 
vital questions of city life as water-sup^dy or drainage facilities, even they have 
not been scientifically thought out and rationally—if courageously applied. But 
of this more hereafter. 


III.— Legal Obligations of Indian Municipalities in matters relating to Public Health. 

How far have these and other peculiarities or features of Public Health con¬ 
ditions been attended to in the several codes of Municipal legislation in the coun¬ 
try, as well as in their constituent acts ? The following summary of the Public 
Health i^rovisions in the several sections of the latest Act relating to the Bombay 
Municipality will serve to give an idea of the prevailing conception regarding 
the proper scope of Municipal activities in these matters. 


Apparently the ^ very first provision in this elaborate code of Municipal 
legislation is that concerning the appointment of a Municipa] Health Officer 
(Ss. 74-76) who is made a consulting officer in regard to public health by 
the Municipality. The Statute requires the Corporation to make adequate 
provision for establishing and maintaining public hospitals and disj^ensaries, 
where the service may be rendered gratis, or on some nominal fee charged under 
rules made by the Corporation (S. 62 a). In regard to certain specified medical 
institutions, which are primarily conducted by the government, the city fathers’ 
responsibility is limited by law to tho finding of certain sums.* As regards mea¬ 
sures relating to the prevention of disease and promotion of public health within 


* List of medical institutions in Bombay for which the Municipal Corporation has to find 
certain fixed sums under Section 62 (1). 

1 The Jamsetjee Jeejeeblioy Hospital. 

2 The Bai Motlibai (obstetric) Hospital, 

3 The Sir M. Petit Hospital for women and children. 

The Dwarkadas Lallubhai Dispensary for women and children* 

The St. Cieorge’s Hospital. 

The Goeuldas Tejpal Native General Hospital. 

The Gama Hospital for Women and children. 

The Allbless Obstetric Hospital. 

The Jaffer Suleiman Dispensary for Women and cliildren. 

The Jehangir Nassarvanji Wadia Dispensary, Mahim. 

There are, in ^dition. the King £dwaid VH Memorial Hospital directly under the 

Maternity Hospital foonded by pnvate charity 


'i 
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7. 
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9. 
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the Municipality, there are elaborate provisions in several sections relating to the 
cleansing of streets and removal of refuse (365)j the provision of receptacles of 
depots for the collection of refuse, (367) as of night-soil etcetera (369). Curiously 
enough, in all places where no such provision is made by the Corporation,the duty 
to provide for the removal of refuse &c. still rests by law on the occupier of a 
tenement or building (370). There are also several sections devoted to the pro¬ 
vision of drainage facilities within the city. It is interesting to note that though 
the Corporation is required by law to make adequate provision for the construction 
and maintenance of drains in the city, there is still no uniform or universal provi¬ 
sion of such facilities in a city which calls itself the urhs prima in India. (S. 220 
et Seq.). Whatever may be the position regarding old buildings, new buildings 
at least cannot be erected in the city of Bombay without proper drainage equip¬ 
ment. ' A prominent feature which strikes a student of these sections in the Bom¬ 
bay Act is the immense variety and reserve of powers vested in the executive 
officer—the Municipal Commissioner in this regard. It is not merely that the 
Municipal drains are placed under the control of the Commissioner (S. 220-1), 
but that officer is given power to carry a municipal drain through or under any 
street; and if in the exercise of such powers any damage results to private indi¬ 
viduals, the Municipality, not the Commissioner, will have to make compensation. 

(S. 222). Similarly, it is within the discretion of the Commissioner, subject to the 
sanction of the Corporation, to appoint places in which to empty the sewage and 
polluted water of the city (246); and he has moreover the jjawer to make any 
arrangement with any person for a period not exceeding 20 3 'ears for the removal 
of sewage. Such powers having been so lightly entrusted to the Coainiissioner 
can suggest only one reflection ; that the Corporation or the Government lias not 
yet perceived the economic utility of sewage-disposing. But wc shall have more 
to say on this point later on. 

As regards the general cleanliness and sanitation in houses, the Commissioner KusunuR 
may require proper cleansing and white-washing of private houses, and may pro- Sanitaiion. 
hibit the use of any house coiidemiicd as unfit for human habitation (374-379). 

Power is also vested by law in that authority (379 A) to prevent oYcrerowLling ; 
but it is a little difficult to say whether that power is efl’ectivcly exercised in 
practice. The Commissioner may cause insanitary huts to be removed or altered; 

(380) and, as a special precaution against malaria, may fill in pools &c. which may 
be a nuisance. There are, besides, detailed provisions as to the keeping and 
stabling of animals and the removal of their carcasses (385-5). Public bathing 
and washing places aie similarly provided for, (387) as also the factories and 
trades which may have a close bearing on the health of the city (390). There 
is a definite prohibition of sale of animals or articles of food outside of properly 
appointed markets, (410) which are silbjeet to regular and constant inspection. 

The power of iuspoctioii is further applied to prevent the spread of infectious or 



dangerous diaeases (422); and there are general provisions, in the same confaec- 
tion, regarding prohibition of drinking water which may csause disease (423), and 
for the removal of persons suffering from such diseases to hospitals under orders 
of the Coiiuuissioner. Disinfection of buildings, (425) and destruction of huts 
&o. when necessary in the interests of public health, together with the provi¬ 
sion of a proper place for the washing or disinfecting of contaminated artidesi 
and of convej’ance in suitable vehicles of infected patients to hospitals are en¬ 
joined on the Corporation, the Commissioner being empowered to take special 
sanitary measures on the sudden outbreak of any dangerous disease (434).* 


VwchuiUoo 
H a ptevan- 
tlre. 


Amongst the obligatory duties imposed on the Municipal Corporation for the 
prevention of disease may be mentioned vaccination. Under S. 61 of the Bom¬ 
bay Municipal Act, the Corporation has to make adequate provision forjpublie 
vaccination according to the Bombay Vaccination Act of 1877. Similarly, the 
Commissioner must provide for inspection of meat, poultry, fruit, fish, flesh, com, 
bread, milk, ghee, butter and any other articles exposed for sale for human con¬ 
sumption (Hi). If on inspection, any articles are found to be unwholesome, 
they may be seized and destroyed. And as for drink, the Corporation is required 
to provide adequately for the construction and maintenance of works and means 
for providing a supply of water for public and private purposes.f 


iV-—Actual work of an Indian Municipality in Preventing Disease. 


a<4l- This brhd typical summary of the legal obligations of a Municipality and all 
officers or authoritie.s acting under it will not he intelligible, without a practical 
illustration of a Municipal Corporation at work on questions affecting the public 
health of the city. In conformity with the plan adopted in the preceding chap¬ 
ter, let us consider the work of a Municipal Corporation under the three main 
heads of: measures preventive of disease, those relating to treatment or cure 
dwing disease, and those concerning the general promotion of the public health 
in the city. 

The following information has been compiled frosn the Administration 
Report of the Bombay Municipal Corporation for 1923-24. 

following provisions in the Madras Mnnieipal Act are interesting, though a Httle 
diBreult to understand, as dlnstrating the principles held in viewS. 344 %he Comorarion 
shall enfori'e vaccination throughout the citv in the prescribed manner ” - “ 

S. 34fi (I) ‘•Inoculation for small-pox is prohibited. (2) No person’ who has undergone 
the <q^rati<>ii of mocjilation shall enter the city before the lapse of forty days from the 
date of moeulation without a certiflcate from a medical practitioner of such class as the 
council may authorise to grant such cert.iHcates stating that such person is no longer likely 
to protJuoe sniall-pox hy contart or near aporoaeh.'’ by 

\Vein«tion is itself a foiro or kind of Inoculation; and so we mere laymen cannot 
undrrstaml why these two sections should have been so drafted as to be mutually destructive 
t As a curiosity in Mumcnpl legislation, it may be noted that in Calcutta, the law 
an obligation on the Municipality to test the purity of water every week. (S, 219) 
No 3uch duty is imposed on Bombay. ^ ^ / 
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Considering first the functions and activities of the Municipality as regards 
the prevention of infantile mortality, the work wbicrli is being done in Bombay in 
this regard may be described under the following heads:—• 

(i) Visits by the Municipal District Nurses for the purpose of getting into 

touch with prospective mothers and for discovering cases of sickness 
especially among women and children and unvaecinated children ; 
visits for inquiry into the condition of new-born infants ; and for 
giving instruction ])y homely talks as to the care and rearing of chil¬ 
dren. 

• • 

(ii) Attendance on confinements. 

(iii) Provision of necessaries and comforts during the lying-in period. 

(iv) Maternity Homes. 

(v) Infant Milk Depots. 

(vi) Infant Welfare Centres. 

Municipal Nurses. —Tlie number of Municipal Nurses emidoyed is twenty, 
two being attached to each of the ten District Registrars’ Offices. They are 
all qualified midwives and visit daily the localities and the chawls inhabited by 
jibe poor, and help to di&se and popularise elementary knowledge of the principles 
^of health and hygiene and to carry such knowledge into the homes and lives of 
the ignorant. They give advice on the i>revention of diseases and the care and 
up-bringing of infants ; and bring to the notice of the authorities cases of unregis¬ 
tered births, unvaccinated children, and also of sickness. They also persuade 
prospective mothers to go to the IVIaternity Homes provided for them free of 
charge. Where this provision is not taken advantage of, they attend on the 
women in their own homes providing them with bedding for their confinement, 
and with food in the shape of milk and bread. The visits of th e nurses are frequently 
the means of bringing to the Municii^al Disi>ensaries sick ])ersons who would othei- 
wise either not know of the existence of the facilities provided ; or knowing, would, 
through indifference and stupidity, neglect to benefit by them. These visits are 
doing much good and are welcome and appreciated by those for whose benefit 
they are paid. The details given in the foot-note below are not only interesting ; 
but seem to give us an idea of the extent over which their activities range.*^’ The 

* During the year the Municipal N’urses paid 54,402 visits to houses, chawls and huts 
(against 59,403 in 1922) inquired into 5,474 cases of ordinary sickness, and re)K>rted 433 oases 
of infectious diseases and 1.144 deaths in the female population of the city. They also attend¬ 
ed on 1,914 confinements (against 1,259 in 1922) and verified the reporfs'of the "ftirth Karkuns 
on 7,016 births. 

Among the cases wherein enquiries were made, the proportion of births wholly unattended 
^Wds 5.7 per cent, and that of confinements attended by unskilled women 62 as against G.l 
and 00 respectively in 1922. The percentage of children born in Hospitals (21.5) showed an 
liicrease of 3.6. 

f The proportion of children dying within 30 days of birth was 14 against 12 per cent, 
pn 1922. The ijercentage of mothers who left home for work leaving their children to the 
pare of others shows a decrease of 4.7. Relief to the poor women during confinement in the. 
Phape of necessaries and comforts such as milk, bread, Ijed, blankets, oharpoys and linen 
&as continued during the year and diseased in 466 case.s against 265 in 1922 and 342 iix 1921. 
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most advanced Indian municipality, however, is still very far from municipalising 
the nursing service; and so proper nursing attendance is still conspicuous by its 
absence. The same remark applies to medical service. 

Municipal Maternity Homes :—Besides the provision of nurses, the munici¬ 
pality also provides model maternity homos which are taken advantage of by 
hundreds of prospective mothers, who would otherwise ruin theii health and the 
health of their balnes in small dingy rooms^without an aperture to let in light 
The total number of women admitted in all the three Municipal Maternity Homes 
during the year was 1,773 against 1,784 in 1922. The number of cases confined 
in the three Homes was 1,592 against 1,627 in 1922. Obviously these homes 
are not taken advantage of by a very considerable section of the population which 
can scarcely aiford to dispense with such aid, and which can yet not afford to pay 
for it on the usual basis of private medical practice. The several maternity hos¬ 
pitals in the city conducted by j>rivate practitioners are in a more or less flouri¬ 
shing condition; but that is not at all conclusive to show that the Municipal 
Corporation need have no care in that regard. The establishment by private 
munificence of a large maternity hospital in 1925 may have reduced, but it has 
not annihilated altogether, the obligation of the municipality in this regard. 

Infant Milk Depots. —Two Infant Milk Depots have been established, for 
^iistributing daily pure milk free or at a nominal price, for the benefit of children 
Born in the Homes or under the supervision of the Municipal Nurses. 30,216 
seers were distributed at these depots during the year, thereby helping very 
substantially the cause of reducing infant mortality. 

In view, however, of the number of babies needing pure and plentiful milk 
m Bombay, this can hardly be considered to be all that the municipality need do 
in that behalf. A municipal dairy on a large scale is an unquestionable necessity ; 

nd, for our part, we are not sure that, properly conducted, such an institution 
J-’ould be a losing proposition. But even if it costs a subsidy to the city of a 

thousands per annum, it is well worth trying. 

Voluntafy Welfare Centres. —The Maternity and Child Welfare Scheme of 
le Infant Welfare Society has made much progress. At the end of the year 
^ e centres established numbered nine. The society provides through them (1) 
advice and instruction to mothers as to infant management, (2) medical aid to 
mfants, and (3) a stafi of trained nurses for visiting the homes of infants. Each 
centre IS in charge of a supervisor who is a trained nurse and a midwife. She 
^ Pervises the milk distribution and assists the Lady Doctor in charge in attend- 
on babies and advising mothers on infant management. There is also a 
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Health Visitor, who is a trained nurse and midwife attached to each Centre. Sb^ 
visits the babies in the district and persuades their mothers to take advantage 
of the Infant Welfare Scheme.*** 

A creche is attached to the Tardeo Centre and now contains 30 children. But 
the city is yet far from that ideal of assuming complete parentage of all deserted 
or abandoned or orphaned children which alone can guarantee us a healthy race 
of self-reliant citizens. 

• V.—Epidemic and Other Diseases. 

In addition to its duties towards mothers and infants, the Municipality has 
various other duties to perform towards the preservation of the health, jihysieal 
and moral, of the people under its guardianship; and the municipality takes all 
possible precautions and measures not to fail in its duties and obligations. In¬ 
fectious diseases being one of the worst enemies of mankind, the municii>ality 
insists on its notification, and physicians are compelled by law to notify all cases 
within their knowledge. A glance at the number of notifications received from 
medical practitioners and the total number reported by municipal registrars 
will show that more and more cases are notified every year.f 

Small Pox. —Small-Pox was prevalent in the City throughout the ^’^ear and 
caused 479 deaths as against 61 in 1922, 406 in 1921 and 468, the average for the 
preceding ten years (1913-1922). The number of attacks from Small-pox re¬ 
gistered during the year was 978 including 19 imported cases against 130 attacks 
(including 11 imported cases) in 1922. 

Vaccination. —There are 19 Vaccination Stations in the City. Three stations 
are open in the morning on every Monday, Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
and two on every morning during the rest of the week.J 

Preventive Measures. —The attacks and deaths from Cholera in 1923 were 
far more numerous than in 1922 ; and as the possibility of water-borne infection 
could not with certainty be excluded, arrangements were made for sterilising the 
Municipal water supply. 

About the end of -Tune 1923, two xdants for generating chlorine were installed, 
to sterilise the Tansa and the Vehar water. The fall in the number of deaths 
after the increase in the amount of chlorine was very striking, but was too imme¬ 
diate to be attributed with certainty to cause and effect. 

* During the year, 62,600 seers of milk were sold at 1 anna a seer and 16,874 seers given 
free ; maltine was also given at half price or free. The number of new admissions at the 
nine centres was 3,383 and that of attendance for milk, medicine, treatment and advice 
214,153. 

t Notification of Infectious Disease—The total number of cases of infectious disease 
registered during the year was 4,575. Under Section 421 of the Municipal Act, 1,136 were 
notified by Medical Practitioners, and 14 by Hakims and Vaidyas, 3,439 cases or 75 
per cent of the total number were found and reported by the District Registrars. 

Z The total number of primary vaccinations and of re-vaccinations performed during the 
year was 20,293 and 21,153 respectively as against 18,886 and 8,903 in 1922. 



VI.—The Anti-Tuberculosis League. 

Thi5 fight against the white plague—Tuberculosis,—was formerly carried 
on by King George V Anti-Tuberculosis League ; but since July 1923 the munici¬ 
pality has taken over that institution. It maintains two dispensaries, where 
1129 patients were treated in 1923-24. There is, besides, one sanatorium for such 
patients, with 32 beds, which are used partly at least for hospital purposes, there 
being no special hospital for this disease in the whole city. 

Anti-Malarial Measures. —Amongst disease-preventing measures, those against 
malaria are the most considerable. Spleen-examination of the poorer children has 
become a regular feature, while the campaign against mosquitoes is a statutory 
obligation. 

Every year some wells and tanks and cisterns are closed down and covered up 
to exterminate mosquito-breeding places; and even trees which are thought to give 
shelter to these bacteria are cut down. Quinine and Cinchona Febrifuge are 
supplied to patients and others free of charge through the 12 Municipal Dispen¬ 
saries and Municipal Agencies. Infectious Diseases Hosj)itals were supplied with 
the same as shown in the foot-note.* Where disinfection of water against malaria 
is attemi3ted, they use pesterine ; but if it proves ineffective in large pools 
of water a special emulsion of kerosene (100) soap (3) and water (15) is used in¬ 
stead. It is believed that 10 oz. of the diliite solution kills mosquito-larvse in 
a pool of water 10 feet square at the surface. 


Lectures are also frequently arranged to show the more backward people 
the nature and treatment of the disease-t 


* The whole of the Quinine Sulphate Powder and 29,100 of the Tablets were administered 
in Medical Institutions to patients suffering or suspected to be suffering from IVl^lariar 
Tablets were distributed by Municipal Inspectors and others partly for treatment and 
partly for prophylactic purposes. 

f Summary of Work done in 1923.—^The following table shows the summary of work 
done in the year 1923 :— 

Number of wells filled in 71 

„ ,, „ hermeticaUy covered .. .. .. ... .. 12 

„ „ „ covered with trap doors .. ., .. ., .. .. 39 

,, „ inspection of buildings . ,. ,. .. .. .. ., 89,277 

,, ,, notices issued for wefis ,. .. .. .. ., .. 605 

„ „ „ „ cisterns etc. . 1,012 

„ „ cisterns made mosquito proof .. .. .. .. .. .. 7,212 

„ „ children examined for enlargement of spleen .. .. .. . - 10,553 

,, „ blood slides examined .. .. .. .. .. .. 2,698 

„ „ Quinine pills distributed 2 grs. .. ,. .. .. .. .. 8,983 

», ?. 9 * »* 99 4 grs. •• .. •• .. .. 7,150 

,, „ „ „ „ 5 grs. .. .. .. .. .. 467 

„ ,, Cinchona Febrifuge Tablets distributed.. .. .. .. 26,050 

„ „ pools treated with Pesterine or Kerosene Oil Emulsion .. . - 2,641 

„ „ old receptacles removed .. .. .. .. ., .. 9,056 

„ „ low lying areas filled in .. •. .. . - .. . - 26 

99 99 big tanks filled in . .. .. .. 1 

99 99 coTOspondence papers (oasesdealt-with).. ,, .. .> 3,39| 













League for combating Venereal Diseases. —Early in the year 1918, a League 
for combating Venereal Diseases was established under voluntary manage¬ 
ment, with the Head Oilice, Information Bureau and Venereal Dis|>eiisary at No. 
OH, Lamington Hoad. At the Information Bureau advice is given to the public, 
and educational literature published in English and Vernaculars is also distri¬ 
buted. The Dispensary is well eituipped wdtli all the necessaries for the free dia¬ 
gnosis and treatment of Venereal Diseases by modern methods. The Staff of the 
Dispensary consists of a male and a female Medical Officer for the male and 
female departments and a nurse. 

A post-graduate course of training for qualified medical practitioners is held 
three times a year. It is conducted by the Medical Officer in charge at the Dis¬ 
pensary, where provision is made for laboratory instruction and amj)le facilities 
are available for clinical work. 

VII.—Disinfection, &c. 

The following table shows the number of cases of infectious disease removed 
to Hospitals, of houses vacated and disinfected and of articles disinfected by 
steam:— 

Infectious Diseases—Cause and nature of action taken in 1923. 


On account of 

Total 

cases. 

Cases removed 
to Hospitals. 

Houses 

vacated. 

Rooms dis¬ 
infected. 

Articles 

sterilised. 

Plague 

.. 1,5U1 

141 

228 

1,688 

613 

Small-pox 

07S 

334 

3 

910 

585 

Measles 

.. 

5 


161 

81 

Chicken-pox 

« • « tt 

20 


41 

38 

T\"phoid fever .. 

226 

10 


218 

130 

Malarial 

.. 

5 


32 

7 

Relapsing 

12 

7 


13 

22 

Infiueiiza .. 

68 

16 


63 

7 

Cholera .. 

.. 323, 

158 

2 

473 

359 

Erysipelas 

• ■ •. 

, , 


3 


Leprosy .. 

36 

5 


10 

., 

Tuberculosis of lungs 

.. 1,274 

52 


841 

358 

Dead rats 

.. 


108 

452 


Other Causes 

.. 

40 

9 

7<X) 

608 

Total 


793 

410 

5,605 

2.808 


Vlll.—Medical Relief. 

Municipal Dispensaries. —The twelve Municipal Dispensaries were open 
throughout the year to administer, as in the past, free medical relief to the sick 
poor of the city. The number of cases treated at the dispensaries during the 
year was 69,030. 

Ill addition, 5,136 new cases were treated at the Colaba and Victoria Bunder 
Charitable Dispensaries to which a contribution is jjaid by the Municipality, 









!rke free municipal dispensary for the treatment of* eye diseases opened and 
maintained in the Sanitary Institute, Princess Street, since 1920, has now been 
fully equipped. The total number of new cases treated in 1923 at this dispen¬ 
sary was 387. 

Milk Supply.—A considerable advance has been made by the Dairy Superin¬ 
tendent during the year towards the solution of the problem of removing from 
the City the milch-cattle stables which are so fertile a source of nuisance and 
complaint. 

Land is to be purchased and stables erected by the Municipality at Trombay 
for the reception of milch-cattle from the City. 

A scheme for addition to the Trombay scheme for bringing milk in from the suburbs, 

thSimk^Buppfy negotiations have been set on foot with a view to encouraging the production of 
milk by private enterprise at much greater distances from Bombay in a country 
where the conditions fulfil the requirements of economic dairy farming. We are 
by uo means convinced, ho weyer, that private enterprise would, in this department 
of municipal activities, be quite the right thing to depend on. It is exceedingly 
difficult to give exact figures for a proj^er dairy-business sufficient to meet the 
milk-needs of a city like Bombay. But assuming that the milk needs of the city 
of 12,00,000 souls at lialf-a-seer per head per day are 6,00,000 seers, the dairy busi¬ 
ness would require to maintain about 60,000 cows and bufialoes, taking 10 seers of 
milk per day per head of milch-cattle. The. maintenance cost of 60,000 cattle- 
would be @ 8 annas per day Bs. 30,000; or Rs. 9,00,000 per month ; while the 
interest on the capital required for the purchase of such cattle would be—on say 
Rs. 1 orore (g; 7J% Bs. 7,50,000—Rs. 62,500 x}er month. The stable rent will ag¬ 
gregate, in some convenient suburb of the city, like Trombay, Rs. 30,000 a mouth. 
The superintendence charges may be put down @ Re. 1 per day per 100 cattle 
or Rs. 18,000 per month—say Rs. 20.000 ; while the transport and distribution 
costs in the city—including house to house delivery^—may be put down @Es.50,000 
per month. This allows only 1,000 milk-men serving on an average 250 families 
each and paid Rs. 30 per day, plus 20,000 for transportation over 15 miles by 
motorvaus—100 lorries at most—or by tram. The total cost thus works out per 


month to be :— 

Maintenance of cattle 

.. Rs. 

9,00,000 

At a flat rate of 2 annas per 
seer the gross earnings on 600,000 
seers would be Rs. 22,50,000. 

Interest on capital 

• • 

ti-i,500 

Even supposing we add on the 

Stable-Rent 

• • jj 

30,000 

expenditure side 10% p.a. by way 

Superintendence 

• • »> 

20,000 

of depreciation of stock, or Rs. 

Distribution charges 

• • jj 

30,000 

1 lakh per month at most, this 

Transportation costs 

.. 

20,000 

leaves a margin of very consi¬ 

Total 

• . 

10,62,500 

derable dimensions still. In this 
caleulation we include nothing hy 
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way of receipts for the dead animals, or those sold to butchers, or for hides, hair, 
bones &c., though we have allowed for a large depreciation reserve, which would be 
very largely scaled down, if we allow for a systematic cattle-breeding on this dairy 
farm. At the present time, the price of milk in Bombay is seldom less than 4 as. 
per seer, which places this indispensable article almost beyond the reach of the 
wage-earner whose average income is little over Rs. 50 per month for a family of 
4 at least. The concentration of milk-supply and dairy-business in the mimici- 
jmlity,—as distinguished from private profit seeking eiitrepriMieur,—would enable 
the price of milk to be reduced by 50 % at a stroke, or even by 2-3 without 
any loss to the municipality. In fact there seems to us to be every i>rospert of 
substantial profit, even if 25*^0 of Ihe milk is given away freely, and another 8J% 
at concession rates to public institutions like hospitals, nursing-homes, boarding- 
schools and hostels &c.; and if, in addition to all this, the price of milk is reduced 
to Rs. 3.75 per maund or 1| anna per seer; provided, of course, proper use i.s made 
of all bye-produets, and a regular cattle-breedmg industry is established at the 
same time. The Bombay Municipality is reclaiming a large estate of some 800 odd 
acres from the dumping of its huUhfa^ which might form good pasture for the rat¬ 
tle, reducing the maintenance cost substantially; while the stable-rent would be 
only a book-entry which vrould be recorded on the expenditure side, only as an 
interdepartmental charge that may be much smaller than allowed for in the 
calculation above. 

We do not at all suggest that the foregoing figures are either accurate or even 
closely approxinritc. But vve think the overwhelming importance of the subject 
of milk-supply demands a far closer scnitmy than has hitlierto been devoted to 
the subject by the municiiiality. Hence our attempt. 

IX.—Water Supply and Drainage in Bombay. 

With the exception of the question of milk supply, the measures we have influence of 
noted so far pale into insignificance when wo considei- the influence in preventing Health, 
disease of the two factors considered in the present section : vh. jmre water sup 
ply and x)roper drainage facilities. The construction and maiutenunce of water 
and drainage works adequate to the service of the great cities of to-day, and 
satisfactory from the view-point of scientific advance made in recent years on 
these topics, involve very considerable expenditure and great feats of engineering 
skill. It would take up too great a space in this work were we to attempt anything 
like a descriptive sketch of the history and working of water-supj>ly arrange¬ 
ments in even the principal cities of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Rangoon. 

And there is very little in common even be^tween these four chief cities to permit 
our laying out a general description in the hope that what applies to the one will 
apply to the rest. Calcutta and Rangoon are river-side towns, yet their water- 
supply arrangements vary materially. While Calcutta makes rigidly and regu¬ 
larly a distmetion between filtered and uufiltered water, which is drawn from 

25 
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the Hoogly, Eangoon gets its water, like Bombay and Madras, from specially 
constructed lakes. Bombay seems to be unique in using, at present, utterly un¬ 
filtered water for all purposes indifierently, while Madras stands at the other ex¬ 
treme in insisting upon every drop of water used in the city being either filtered 
or at least chlorinated. The average daily consumption per head was in Bombay 
39.12 gallons in 1923-24. 

„ ,, Calcutta (filtered) 39.7 gallons in 1921-2. 

„ „ Madras 26.5 „ „ 1922-23. 

The volume of the Calcutta supply becomes materially improved if we take into 
account unfiltered water. In any case, the water-supply in the leading Indian 
cities compares very poorly with the corresponding facility in American cities.* 

Owing to these difficulties, all that can be attempted is a description of the 
water-supply system of only one Indian city. We select Bombay for the purpose, 
because the Bombay arrangements are unique and remarkable in many w^ays. 
The water is brought into the city from several places over long distances,—the 
most considerable supply being drawn from the longest distance of 55 miles- 
involving great engineering achievements. The following historical and descrip¬ 
tive sketch is complied from several official documents. 

X.—A Short Description of the Water Supply of Bombay.f 

Bombay, previous to March 1860, was depei^dent for its water-supply upon 
Historical shallow wells, and also upon large tanks within the island, in which men and ani- 

;Q6« 

mals bathed and dhobis washed their clothes. Many of the wells became almost 
dry in the hot months, and consequently in many cases the peoide had to scooxd 
up the semi-liquid mud at the bottom, from which they squeezed a fluid which \vas 
little better than sewage ; for in those days there was no proper drainage and no 
system of conservancy. Water famines were frequent and severe, and outbreaks 
of cholera constant and disastrous. It became evident, therefore, that the first 

Water Consumption in American Cities. 


* Region. 


Towns. 


Daily per 
head con¬ 
sumption. 


New England 
Mid. Atlantic States 
S. Atlantic „ 

Ohio Valley „ 

Upper Mississipi 
‘ lower „ 

Rocky Mountains 
Pacific Coast 
Canada 


40 S5 

44 137 

15 00 

55 88 

53 73 

6 5.3 

5 283 

5 204 

9 108 


See Munro’s Principles and Methods of Municipal Administration p. 133. He admits 
that in European cities the average consumption is about 40 gallons per head daily, though, 
of course, there are great variations. 

t The subjoined account of the Bombay Water works has been compiled from a brief 
monograph entitled Tama Ccom^letion Works'^ 1924 issued from the Municipal Office, 
Romwy. 
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great sanitary need of the City was an adequate, pure, reliable water-supply. 
Accordingly the Vehar Water works were begun in 1856 and were carried out 
by Government, the delivery of water from that source being given ta the 
town in 1860. 

The beneficial results which followed the introduction of a pure water-supply 
to the City were enormous, and the strong prejudices which at first prevailed 
against its use soon disappeared. The supply from Vehar was increased a few 
years later to 121» million gallons per day by the laying of an additional main 
and by replacing some of the old pipes by new ones. In the meanwhile the Tulsi 
Works had been constructed at a cost of Rs. 40 lakhs. They were commenced 
in 1872 and coinj)leted in 1879. The lake impounds about 2,000 million gallons 
of water, and supplies the city with 3-1 million gallons per day through a 24^ 
main. 

The supplementing of supply by the Tulsi Works restored constant supply 
at high pressure, but the rapidly increasing demands of the City for the lake 
water and the increase in the use of vrater caused the pressure to dwindle 
rapidly $ and it was considered advisable to seek other sources of supply* 

Meanwhile the need for more water again became acute, and as a water 
famine appeared imiiiineiit in case of the failure of the monsoon to fill the Vehar 
Lake, it was considered expedient to obtain an additional supply as soon as 
possible to mitigate this anticijiated calamity. The works at Powai were there* 
fore taken in hand as an emergency work and were completed and brought into 
use in 1891. On completion of the Tansa Works, however,, in 1892, the Powai 
supply was discontinued, and since that time that source has never been utilized* 

In spite of these additions the rate of supply per head, however, soon began 
gradually to decrease due to extensions in the use of water for sewer flushing, 
road watering, and for trade purposes, and also due to a steady increase in its 
use for house-hold purposes on account of the introduction of sanitary fittings 
and apparatus which were unknown before. This continued increase in the use 
of water made it again necessary to revert to intermittent supifly ; and in 
February 1913, after seven years’ consideration, the Corporation gave approval 
to a comprehensive scheme for the duplication of the Tansa Main. By 1915. 
all the pipes had been laid at a total cost of Rs. 370 lakhs, and were cai^ab.r of 
supplying fifty one gallons daily. Since the Tansa Duplication Works were 
taken into use in 1915, the War and other factors caused a large increas(‘ in 
population in Bombay ; and a still further increase in the use of water became 
unavoidable. The remedy was a scheme to extend the Tansa Works to the 
final limit at an estimated cost of additional Rs* 429 lakhs. Tlie Corporation 
on 12th December 1921. decided to adopt it. This project has been 
called “ The Tansa Completion Works ” and provides for bringing into and 



distributing within Bombay the whole of the water which the Tansa 
catchment area can yield in years of normal rainfall, viz,, a supply of 90 million 
gallons per day from this source. 


The question of the filtration of Tansa water is an intricate one, upon which 
much thought and time is being expended. It is hoped that before long an ac¬ 
ceptable scheme at reasonable cost may be laid before the Corporation to purify 
the water-supply of Bombay, render it safe against any epidemic of water-borne 
disease, and make it in quality second to none in the world. Meanwhile, the 
water is chlorinated as a precautionary measure. 


t Wouderful as the Bombay water-supply system is ; justly proud as the 

Syafeeai. advocates of such projects well might be, the criticism cannot he 

avoided altogether that in the search and design for the works to supjdy 
Bombay with water, attention seems to have been paid almost exclusively to 
the beaten track. Strange as it may seem, the source of inexhaustible and 
perennial supi>’y near at hand seems never to have been satisfactorily consi¬ 
dered. Seawater, if pressed into service, need never cause any apprehension 
of exhaustion no matter how fast and how large the city grows.* Besides, 
the cost to the city would not haVo been a fraction of the cost the present 
water-works for the city have amounted to, while the amount of wateFavailable 
would have been easily double or treble the present per capita supply. Even 
if sea-water could not economically be 2)urified enough to "be used for drink¬ 
ing purposes, it may very well be used fo^* industrial, railway and domestic pur¬ 
poses. Railway requirements, industrial demands, street washing, drain-flushing, 
and such other needs may all he easily met by sea-water i^roperly treated by distil¬ 
lation and chemicals. Viewing tlie question from the double stand-point of public 
health, which demands as plentiful a supply of water as can be ; and of public 
economy, which must endeavour to keep down the cost of water-w^orks as of 
any other branch of public works ; and bearing in mind the governing fact that 
the city is constantly growing, that its trade and industry are daily expanding ; 
and that therefore its water requirements must also he increasing, we think it is 

not too late even now to consider carefully if Bombay cannot utilise_much more 

ecunomically and safely—liie water-supply drawn from the sea, instead of rushing 
on to very difficult and costly projects, which have necessarily a limited capacity. 
If the suggestion to utilise sea-water is adopted, it is possible the drainage 
pipes &c. may have to be relaid and replaced entirely. But the consideration 
of such factors ought not to prevent even a discussion of this suggestion. 


* ‘'The county borough of Black^ol ownii a sca-water aupply. undorUkin". of which the 
Corporation itsell is the chief customer for btreet watering puriwses’* cp. Douglas Knoop 5 p. 9 i. 



III. Table showing growth of Bombay water .‘fu|i|ily. 



t I{e.strictefl supjily on account of deficient monsoon, 






XI.—The Drainage System of Bombay. 

The same course of atteiuj^ting a shctcli only of the conditions in Bombay 
must be fallowed in describing the drainage facilities in India, because “‘Bombay 
is the most sewered city in the East fand because “the drainage of Bombay 
presents exceptional varieties of different systems, and accordingly, there can be 
few cities, if any, in India of greater interest or higher educational value to students 
of sanitation.”! The history of Drainage in the city of Bombay is as interesting 
as it is instructive ; but this is not the place to attempt even a -bare outline of 
that history. The curious or the special student we would refer to the interesting 
and elaborate works already quoted from as regards tbe full description and his¬ 
tory of the sanitary arrangements of Bombay city. 

Its Hifiton’. The foundationof the present drainage system in Bombay was laid by a commis¬ 

sion of 1878, presided over by Surgeon General Hunter, whose report recommended 
‘"a main ovoid sewer from Carnac Bunder to the Crawford Market to be continued 
along Sheik Memoii Street, Bhuleshwar, Khetwadi and the Flats to Love Grove, 
with a branch server from the Town Hall to the Crawford Market and another 
up Clerk Road. A pumping station was to be erected at Love Grove to pump 
the sewage into the sea. The commission was further oi opinion that the house- 
connections ivould be suitable, and that provided the.w^ater-supply was not less 
than 20 gallons per head per diem, the night soil might be freely admitted into 
the sewers vsdth a recommendation for the enforcement of a standard water-clos¬ 
et, except for huts and inferior buildings, where house connections were impossi¬ 
ble. It strongly recommended free ventilation of all sewers, and the separation 
of storm water from sewage.*’ On this recommendation the main sewers were 
constructed, with an outfall station at Love Grove foreshore, consisting of a 
double-barrelled masonry chamber—each barrel of 3' 6" diameter, from which are 
laid 2 parallel 36" pipes, running into the sea 6 feet below spring-tides low-water. 
The old basket-privy, \Yith all its disastrous consequences of filth, stench, vermin 
and disease, is being replaced by the water-closet; though the process of replace¬ 
ment is rather slow, and those qualified to pronounce an opinion declare it would 
take 300 years at the present rate of replacement to convert the whole city to the 
water-carriage system. In all new houses and buildings, however, water-closet 
of some sort is the rule. Provided there is sufficient water available at all times, 
the water carriage system of sewage removal from inhabited houses is indeed the 
most healthy invented so far. 

Bhoat Syitein. The principal method now employed in Bombay for the collection, removal 
and disposal of sewage is based on the so-called >Shone System.? Sewage is drain*- 

♦C^. Sanitation in India, by Br. J. A. Turner, P. 170. 

t Cp. Drainage Prc^lem^ oj the East, by C. G. James, P. 564. 

t Tbe foBowing deacriptiou of the Shone system appUed to the Colaba district of Bombay 
city would be intecesting: 
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ed by means of pipes to the sewers from each house ; and at convenient centres, 
nine in number at present, the scwaj^e is lifted by compressed air pumping and 
conveyed to the main sewer, and thence, to the pumping station for discharge 
into the sea, 

Bombay has not yet got rid entirely of the old system, wlterein the Halal- 
khors, the human vehicle for sewage removal, muster at a central point in each 
district at 5 A,M. and then go round their beat collecting the night-soil,which they 
convey in baskets on their head to their depots. Unless properly checked and 
supervised, the work is liable to be scamped by false trips or dumping the night- 
soil in the open drain. The latest report of the Municipal Commissioner, Bombay 
(para 113) records 

'‘During the year 104,610 night-soil and cess-pool carts and 4,371,696 
night-soil baskets were emptied at the several night-soil depots in the 

city.The number of water-closet substituted for basket-i)rivies 

was 88 against 202 in the i>revious year.” 

The rapid, ceaseless increase in the population of the city has made the task of 
sanitary reform more than ever slow in comparison; and so Bombay continues 
to have several—old as well as new—s 3 ’stems of sewage removal, collection and 
disposal working side by side at the same time.* At. the present time, the need 


{Contiinued from previous page*) 

A sealed sewage main is laid from Xo. .3 Ejector Station to the Wellington Fountain 
at the north end of the Colaba District, with blanches from Nos. 1 and 2 Ejector Station.<i, 
and discharge into a long chamber near the Fountain. From tliis chamber the sewage 
flows into the gravitation pipe sewers. The use of the chamber is to receive the contents 
of the sealed sewage main, .should they be required to be suddenly blown out in the case 
of an obstruction taking place in the* main. No. 4 Ejector Station discharges its sewage 
through a short length of sealed sewage main into the head of a sewer gravitating to No, 3 
station where it is all re-lifted, while No. 5 discharges also through a short length of sealed 
sewage main into the sewer gravitating to No, 4, wheix> the sewage is re-lifted and sent to No. 3 
where it is again re-lifted. The double lifting of the sewage of No. 4. sub-district and 
the treble lifting of that of No. 5 has been adopted as being economical, for the reason that to 
force the sewage of these sub-districts, which is comparatively smaU in quantity, though 
rising from one end of Colaba to the other, would inquire compressed air at a much higher 
pressure than necessary for the other three stations, where the greater part of the district 
gravitates. 

A map of Bombay city showing the sewage system is attached. 

* Said the Health Officer of the City, in his Annual Report for 1920. 

“ At the northern end of the sewer system, the sewers are incapable of carrjdng the 
quantity of sewage which enters them during the mins. The drainage from water-clo.sets 
and privies backs up until it finds an outlet through gullies and the covers of inspection 
chambers to flow over the courtyards of dwelling-houses and the public footway. Even 
in the dry weather at certain hours in the day surcharging and ovea-flow from 'manholes 
and gullies frequently occur. 

From the Elphinstone Road nortliwards, no sewers except storm water drains are yet 
available outside Improvement Trust areas for the reception of sew'agc. Nevertheless, new* 
buildings are continually being erected in the north of the Island without any adequate pm- 
vision for their drainage. SuUage water is taken into closed and open storm water drains, 
or nins on to small plots of land in quantities w’hich are much too great for absorption. 

Water closets have been drained into sceptic tanks the effluents from which iiass w^ithoiit 
further purification into storm w'ater drains, w'hich are either open from the outset or ])ass 
eventually into open channels. These open drains, needless to say, arc a source of serious 
nuisance. 

. The overflow from privies pas.ses into cesspools which are periodically emptied by carts, 
A number of these cesspits are approached by kaeha reads, w’hich become impassable during 
the monsoon. 


The old Sys¬ 
tem of basket 
privies. 
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for further improvements in the drainage arrangements of the city having been 
recognised, proposals have been prepared by the.Corporation and submitted for 
sanction to Government, whereby it is proposed to establish an additional outfall 
of sewage into the Kurla creek from the purification works on Antop Hill,—the 
proposed outfall being in the neighbourhood of the Mahul Pier at a point about 
a mile distant from the Port Trust Harbour limits. Government has not yet 
granted its consent to the project owing to the opposition of the Port Trust au¬ 
thorities, who seem to fear the harbour would be immensely fouled by the dis¬ 
charge into it of the city sewage.’** The Municipal Corporation, if it fails in this 
attempt, may revise altogether the entire sewage s5"stem of the city, having three 
in place of the one main outfall, one for Colaba and the southern districts of the 
city to empty into the sea at the south end or beyond the Prong’s Light house, 
another but more capacious at Worli, on the western coast for the western divi¬ 
sion of the town, to empty into the western sea,Back Bay ; and the third at Antop 
Hill to empty into the harbour. 


{Continued from previous page,) 

These defects will be i*eniediod when the construction of the new main sewer outfall, 
which has not yet been commenced, has been completed. . • 

In the sewered areas of the Island, all new honse.s are drained on the water carriage 
sy.stem ; but 13,704 basket privies sfciil remain. 

These fertile sources of disease and abominable nuisance were being converted into water 
closets at a steadily increasing rate, when orders were issued that conversion was only to 
be insisted on in the worst cases pending the occurrence of a fall in the post-war prices of 
material and the provision of sufficient pressure to carry water to the flushing tanks? The 
issue of this order, supported as it has been by a period of exceptional difficulty with the 
water suiiply* bas brought the work of construction on any considerable scale to a stand still. 
The completion of the third line from Tansa lake will occupy the best part of five years, 
and during that period, it is to be feared, the greater number of the old basket privies in 
the city will iiemain unconverted.” 

♦The reasons of the Port Trust opposing the scheme are very succinctly laid out in 
the letter appended. 

The Secretary, 

Bombay * Port Trust, 

Bear Sir, 

With reference to yoixr letters quoted above, I have to report on the revised- Schemes 
presented to the Municipality by-Mr. J. D. Watson in his report dated 26-9-1934. 

2. In order to facilitate refe^rence to Mr. Watson’s revised Schemes I have piepared a 
synopsis in tabular form showing the main particukrs of the new proposals. 

(1) The various Sewerage Districts into which Mr. Watson proposes to divide 
Bombay and Southern Salsette and the positions he proposes for the outfalls 
for the Sewerage Districts. 

and (2) !Modifleations which I consider should be made in the arrangement of the Sewerage 
Districts and their outfalls before the Scheme can be accepted by the Port 
Trust. 

3. The principal modifications proposed are as follows :— 

(ft) Sewage from Mahim District, Dadar, Matuhga, Dharavi and from such portions 
of Gowari Wadala and Naigaum as lie to the west of the Natural ridge can most 
conveniently be drained to the West and should therefore be arranged to do so. 
(b) 1 consider the suggestion that the Sewage of Southern Salsette should be drained 

towards Antop Hill a preposterous one. This district should be drained to 
to the open sea not to the land—locked waters of the Harbour. 

(r) The district of Chambur lying near the Thana Creek might rationally be arranged 
to discharge its purified sewage affluent into the Harbour. 

(d) The portion of the Central District shown coloured brown on Drawing No. 209- 
1925 illustrating Mr. Watson’s Scheme should remain part of the District to be 
drained to Love Grove. 

(•) All outfalls should be arranged so that the discharge will take place at 12 feet be¬ 
low Ififw Water X^evel, 
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From the technical points of actual working of tilic drainage system in 
Bombay, there are several drawbacks or shortcomings, of which only two or three 
of the more important ones need be mentioned here. While in England, in all 
properly sewered towns with a sea-outfall, crude sewage is discharged into a 
depth of not less than 18 feet, and at asgreat a distance from the city as possible, 
the present outfall at Bombay discharges 35.295 million gallons per day (1923-24) 
into a minimum depth of 6 feet of water and close to the shore. It is almost in¬ 
credible, but it is nevertheless true, that little or no attention seems to have been 
paid, in the desire to dispose of the sewage of Bombay, to the fact of an alter¬ 
nating land and sea breeze in the greater portion of the year in this tropical city, 
whereby any sewage discharged into the harbour on the east or the sea on the 
west cannot but befoul the atmosphere of the adjacent houses in the morning or 
the evening. As it is, some of the most desirable building land on the western 


{Gordimed frofn previous page.) 

(f) Any sludge arising from the process of Sewage treatment which cannot he actually 

disposed of and utilised as manure should be transi)orted and dumped in the Sea 
beyond Port limits. 

(g) The ‘degree of purification for all Sewage effluents discharged into the Harbour 

should be such that the effluent does not contain more than 3 parts of suspended 
solids per 100,000 parts. 

5. It will be noted that on [lage 20 of the Pamphlet Mr. Watson inclines towartls the 
Scheme to discharge the partially purified effluent from the Xorthem District into the Harbour 
near Green Island although the Capital cost of doing so is Bs. lo Laldis more than the 
Scheme for more complete purification by the Activated Sludge process with effluent dis¬ 
charging on to the mud at Kurla Creek which latter Scheme is recommended by the Municipal 
Commissioner. ^ 

The difierence in Capital co^t of these 2 S<.hemes is due ])rimarilv to the cost of the 
Outfall pipe naturally being greater for the longer distance to Given Island. I^Iy projmsal is 
a modification of these two Schemes. I recommend firet purifying the Sewage ‘as suggested 
by the Municipal Commissioner and then canying the effluent S?yond Green Islarnfas re¬ 
commended by Mr. Watson. This will, according to Mr. Watson’s figures, inciease the estimated 
cost of the scheme by Rs. 8,75 iaklis. Tlie suggestion made by the commissioner on j)a*''e 
5 of the pamplilet that the Corixnation “should stipulate that it does not undertake liabilifv 
for constnicting an outfall from the point of discharge in Kurla Civck to any point in the 
Harbour to which reclamation may extend in futuio*' could never be cnteitained. Kurla 
Creek is not the proper place for any outfall. There is at times of L. W. Spring tides nearly 
2 miles of mud between the proiiosed point of discharge and the Harbour Waters. 

0 . A few notes on the Histoiy of some previous‘Schemes for the Sewerage of Rombay 
are given in Appendix “A” forwarded here*with. ^ 

7. The cost of Mr. Watson's 1021 Scheme was estimated, at aiipiuxiinatelv lls 3 
Rs. 3,00,0,0o00. ‘ ‘ ' 

The scheme now proposed by the Municipal Commissioner is estimated at ujiproximutelv: 
Northern District .. .. Rs. 1,30,00,000 

Central .. ”.. 47,00,000 

Southern .. 40,00,000 


Rs. 2,17,00,000 


The modification which I have outlined in para 5 above will add approximatelv Rs. S.73 
Lakhs to the cost of the Commissioner's scheme. Even then the whole estimated cost aniK'ars 
to be approximately Rs. 74i laklis less than the Gs,tiiuated cost of Air. Watson's 1021 scheme. 

8 . W’ith reference to the proposal to discharge the effluent of the Soutlicm District o!f 
the Prongs Reef a separate report will be forwarded us soon as the current observations have 
been completed. 

9. The paper’s which accompanied your letters under reply arc retur-ned herewith. 

Yours faithfullv, 

Sd. T. AI. OlURE, 
Ag* Chief Engineer* 
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■ shores of Bombay, iiough buflt tipon, is suffering from ibis great nuisance m 
filthy stench from the soa befouled by the sewage emptied into it; and if the 
harbour is similarly to be befouled on the East, there would be no place iif 
Bombay free from the malodorous atmosphere at some time of the day. It it 
possible, of course, to have the city sewage treated chemically and precipitated, 
in wliich case no additional outfall station might he necessary. But the cost of 
such chemical treatment is a considerable, if not a probibitive, item. For mew 
deodorization, without seeking to have the solid matter in the sewage precipita¬ 
ted, is not possible as reported by Mr. C. G. James in 1903.* 

Utlii<rttioo oi ^tnother defect, and one not directly related to the technique of Sewage col- 
lection and disposal lies in the utter neglect of the economy of Sewage remova* 
and disposal. The one and only problem the Municipality seems to have consi¬ 
dered in this regard is the mere disposal of the sewage ; and they have given not 
a thought to the utilisation of that sewage, from an economic stand-point. True 
Municipal Economy, like true S^ational Economy, often transcends the mere con¬ 
siderations of £. s. d. But in regard to the utilisation of the city sewage, 
as the example of Berlin already quoted shows, we could in Bombay have made 
immense savings if the authors of the drainage system and the administrators 
of municipal affairs had thought of utilising commercially the sewage from the 
city. It is a valuable manure, and can easily fertilise considerable areas. The 
question of gradient—especially for a flat, low-lying city like Bombay—-presents, 
indeed, a very considerable difficulty, if the sewage is to ho carried to the land 
intended to he manured by gravitation alone. But where gravitation fails, 
pumping may be lesoited to, and sewage may be lifted and carried to the land 
in question by more elaborate arrangements. At the time Berlin adopted her 
present system, artificial purification of sewage, and the manufacture of fertilizers 
therefrom would have been quite possible to German scientists and engineers; 
but they wisely preferred the natural purification system. ^‘Immense research 
was bestowed upon the subject, vrith the result that Berlin drainage is the most 
perfect in the world and is unquestionably that city’s most notable achievement 
in Municipal liouse-kceping.”t 

The total extent of land irrigated and developed by Berlin from her sewage 
is 44,000 acres. 

“Nearly one-half of the total area of the sewage farms is used for 
irrigation purposes, and about 400,000 cubic yards of sewage, drawn 
from the city and a number of adjacent towns and communes, are treat¬ 
ed daily. Of the rest of the area, 11,660 acres consist of corn land, 
meadow land, garden land, small holders, and labourers dykes, water, 


♦ p- ^ op. cit. 
t«t» ^W} Oit. p* I37« 





The Kutchra Train at Deooar (Bombay) Ready for Dumping. 











i?ai!ways and roadsi and there are 8,760 acres of forest. Some .of the 
farms produce fruit and vegetables for the Berlin Market. The farm 
administration provides dwellings for married men and a large lodging 
house for unmarried labourers who are unable to find accommodation 
in the nearer village.'’* 

As there is a population of over 40,000 housed on these sewage farms, it is 
evident that these areas cannot be unwholesome for the people who live and work 
upon them. In f^ct, the farms are so free from deleterious influences that con¬ 
valescent colonies from the city hospitals have been established upon, them with 
very satisfactory results. If Berlin with a population of 4 million souls couM: 
from its sewers manure and fertilise 44,000 acres of barren sandy* soil, why could,’ 
not Bombay city, with a million and quarter inhabitants, fertilize at least 10,000 
acres of land at the foot of the ghauts with their copious rainfall, and easy access ’ 
to the most magnificent port and market in the East ? f It has cost Berlin—in 
the land purchases and sewage construction—some 8 or 9 crores of rupees. 'With • 
half that outlay,—if not much less still,—the Bombay city sewage, properly col¬ 
lected and employed, may bring to the city revenues very substantial additions 
fiomi mdk lands, considering the infinite possibilities of garden land and intensive 
cpidtivation of land near a huge city, and with the purse of such a rich community 
behind it. But of this aspect of the ease, we shall have more to say in a later 
portion of this work. 

XII.—-Other Refuse, Garbage &c. 

Municipal arrangements for the collection, removal and disposal of other 
kinds of refuse from the city in India have not yet come to the highest standards «**'»'*• 
prevailing in European and American cities. It is still left largely to the habits of 
cleanliness of individual house-holders to properly remove and disj^ose of rubbish 
and garbage. Rubbish heap is a frequent sight in Indian cities; but the more 
advanced of them provide road-side or street-corner waggons for the deposition 
of house-hold refuse of all kinds. From these the municipal collecting agency 
nowadays motor lorries in the principal cities,—convey the refuse to a central 
depot for final disposal. Calcutta has an iiiciuerator; and Bombay has recently 
erected a refuse pulverising station, which is expected to reduce considerably the 
bulk of the refuse, and so dimmish the cost of transport. The entire refuse of the 
city is conveyed toDeonar—a village some 12 miles from Bombay—by two special 
trains daily; and there dumped into low-lying marshy ground, which is being 
thus slowly reclaimed for cultivation. Hitherto 257 acres have been so reclaimed 

* W. H. Dawson, Municipal Life and Government in Germany p. 171-2. 
t* Plenty of land is still availaHe for Bombay within a radius of not more than 20 miles 
from the northern boundary of the city, which would cost roughly not more than 1000 per 
acre—or a croie in capital outlay on land. The tunnels and pipings and pumps and reser- 
volrs for the sewage collection conduit and distribution might cost another crore at most. 

If im eye is given to economy. The resultant produce, however, would far^ more than snfGoo 
^ I# |Hay iarthe luterest and Sintog Fund charges, and leave a handsoiuo maigm of profit bemdes* 
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out of some 800 and odd, and the land thus reclaimed is let out for Es. 30,000 per 
annum to a cultivator, who raises 4 crops oi vegetables on it per annum, em¬ 
ploys 300 labourers, and presumably makes good profit for himself. Here is 
economy as well as sanitation. 

XIII.—Public Health in India : Curative Measures. 

CarativeMea- Next, let US consider the measures adopted for the cure of disease. All the 

kUiaa. ^ ^ . 

important centres maintain some sort of general hospital accommodation, with 
institutions specialised in infectious diseases. But the supply falls far short of 
the demand. In a city like Bombay, which claims to be the mbs prima in India^ 
the municipal corj^oration maintains but one hospital for infectious diseases. 
In the Mara thee Plague Hospital, they have accommodation for 106 beds,of which 
26 are practically unfit for use ; and, there is another hospital for plague cases,* 
Since the current year, another large hospital, the King Edward VII Hospital, has 
been added to the Municipal possessions in this regard. A laboratory maintained 
by the Municipality is busied with analysis chiefly of samples of water, milk and 
other articles of food and drink submitted to it.f There are also Maternity 
Homes and Dispensaries for out-patients. 


Hospital Pro- In Calcutta, the Corporation maintains not more than a few dispensaries 
pemUture. * and an hospital. In Madras they have, under the Municipality, a special lying- 
in-hospital, a General Hospital and several dispensaries, including those worked 


* The following statistics of the work done in the Arthur Koad Hospital in Bombay will 
serve to give some idea of the activities of that institution:— 

The total number of patients admitted to the hospital in 1923 was 838, of which: 

Small 130X eases were. 554 


m 

m 


Chicken-pox 
Measles „ 

Cholera .. „ 

Influenza ,, 

Cerebro-spinal 
Meningitis ,, 
General 


5 

2 

185 

8 

12 


The average weekly cost per patient was Rs. 16-7-8 made up of 

I)iets ..Rs. 7 8 2 

Medicine .. ’ 2 8 3 

Clothing.. 4 6 0 

Disinfectants.. 0 10 6 

Stores.. 16 9 

t The Municipal Laboratory anatysed chemically, in the same year, 5113, of which 
Food-stuffs were.4409 


i.e. Milk 
Butter .. 
Tinned food 
Ghee 
Oils 


4267 

10 

96 

10 

26 


4409 

Waters. 225 

Urine. 326 

Se'wago. 63 

Lime . 24 

Other Samples .. .. .. .. 66 


6U3 
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on the Eastern and those on the Western system, working under subsidy from 
the Madras Municipality. On its lying-in-hospitaK Madras spends about o0,C(.0, 
to 35,000 per annum; while for the rest of the hosxiital aid, it considers its muni¬ 
cipal conscience discharged by a grant of Rs. 20,COO per annum from the*]\runi- 
cipal funds. Calcutta spends over 2 lakhs per annum on hospital and disponsary 
provision under the Municipality, while under the single head of Hospitals, the 
net expenditure of the Bombay Municipality was Es. 0,16,200 in U'22-23, and 
Es. 8,49,512 in 1923-24. The Rangoon Municipality has a Contagious Diseases 
Hosj)ital of its dwn —the one hospital for the poor of Rangoon witli 270 beds—* 
and a dispensary, besides a Municipal Laboratory. 

The above does not, of course, give any idea of tlic total hospital and dis- suppicmenf- 

^ ^ . ing by private 

pensary provision in Indian cities. Government and ]>rivate charity or private charity, 
enterprise may have combined to establish in the principal cities of India fairly 
considerable hospitals, where they have facilities for almost every kind of medi¬ 
cal or surgical treatment required. But, speaking only for the Municipal cntei- 
prise, we cannot help remarking that the Indian city's contribution to the alle¬ 
viation of disease, when a citizen has actually been taken ill, is of the slenderest 
possible. When there is no sufficient provision for hospitals or dispensaries, it 
would, of course, bo absurd to expect that the IMimicipalities should provide, 
for example, medical advice and attendance, nursing and medicine, to a citizen 
in sickness. The city's duty totvards alleviating pain and combating disease, has 
still to be recognised. The Municipal conscience has not grasped its ])lam 
duty to insure the citizen against the everyday calamities of sickness and 
infirmity; and what the citizen cannot command as a matter of right, he rarely 
obtains as a matter of charity. For in the latter case, influence counts for a 
great deal—much greater than the tvell-to-do comfortable classes are usually aware 
of; and the classes which most badly need advice and treatment in illness are the 
classes least likely to command influence for proper bosjntal treatment in their 
hour of stifering. Hence the habit of the j>oor suflterer in these huge centres of 
population is to fly to his native village every time vice or neglect or poverty 
takes the shape of active disease on his body. Health officers and social students 
have remarked upon this tendency of the industrial population in India times 
out of number ; but they have almost ahvays failed to diagnose the evil quite 
correctly, and apply the only remedy as courageously. The Indian Municipality, 

—and the authority that designs or limits their powers—needs to be educated to 
a pitch where it would recognise as one of its primary duties to insure against 
sickness all the citizens within its limits, and to provide for treatment in the 
regular way, and as matter of right, to all such insured persons. Such a policy 
would not only necessitate hospital accommodation and disiiensary pirovision on 
a much larger scale, but also demand a municipalisation of doctors and nurses, 
drugstores and nursing homes, conveyance facilities and recuperative establish- 
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laonis, tilihoat which life in an indnstrial centre must remain an unalloyed 
curse. But the Indian city is still very far from realising this duty, as the 
average Indian citizen is far from understanding his right* 

XIV.—Measures fo Promote Public Health. 

cni- jf Indian cities are lamentably deficient in their equipment for 'combating 
disease, they are* equally behindhand in the provision of all those amenities which 
would promote the general health of the citizens within their municipal limits. 
One of the most urgent problems of civic reform, from the point of view of public 
health,is the improvement of the housing conditions, which affect the health most 
injuriously of 4 out of every 6 citizens. We shall however treat of this in a spe¬ 
cial chapter on Housing Reform. Here we need only observe,that the provision 
of all these amenities—such as public parks, recreation grounds, open spaces of all 
kinds, bathing and swimming facilities—which are calculated to make city life 
at all tolerable and the menace to the health of the individual under the conditions 
of modern city living at alj diminished, is very much lacking in Indian cities. 
Maidans and open spaces of a sort, and Botanical and Zoological gardens of some 
pretensions are no doubt to be found in the principal cities of India. But the 
definite corelation between public parks and open spaces and the health of the 
city as a whole does not yet seem to have been established in this country. 
Provision of air, light and space is indispensable to the preservation of life, to the 
maintenance of health, to the increase of energy; and the city that neglects this 
condition must needs pay a heavy toll in the shape of civic mortality. In the 
most industrialised and at the same time the most municipalised countries of the 
West—England and Germany to be particular—the most meticulous attention 
is paid to this detail of civic life. Parks and playgrounds within the city limits 
abound in Britain; while, if we add forest space and woodland reserved for the 
benefit of the city population, Germany certainly leads. Mr. Dawson observes 

“Most of the German parks are of the decorative order—made to 
be seen but not handled too closely—and do not offer the facilities for 
free movement which the town dweller so sorely needs. Of late, how¬ 
ever, more attention has been given to the provision of parks of a truly 
recreative character—people’s parks in the widest sense, offering to 
adults and children equally unrestricted opportunities for healthy exor¬ 
cise and sport—walking, games, swimming and bathing, gymnastics, 
etc. and where, above all, everybody may everywhere walk on the 
grass at will. The Treptow Park in Berlin is a park of this kind, and 
Hamburg, Diisseldorf, Cologne, and Lubeck are only a few of many 
other towns which have departed from the conventional idea of the park 
as a sort of barred-and-bolted museum in green.”* 

As the outlay of parks, recreation grounds or open spaces of all kinds is 
inextricably connected with the question of Housing Reform, it would be as 


♦ W. H. ZHwaQ&> «it. p. 175. 
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well to discuss this question more fully along with the general problem of civic 
housing. We need here remark only that the modern Indian city is lamen¬ 
tably backward in such an equipment. 

As for the provision of bathing and swimming facilities, the great Indian 
cities on the shores or the banks of great rivers have considerable natural facili¬ 
ties, which are further aided hy the habits of the people, large sections of whom 
are enjoined by their religion to have daily baths. Qhese natural and peculiar 
facilities are, Ijowrever, not exploited by the Indian municipality, as they well 
might be, by the construction and equipment of specially attractive swimming 
baths, in which it would he a pleasure and a privilege to sw’im. Here, as in most 
other instances of providing civic amenities, Germany leads the way, the public 
baths of Manheim or Munich being models of sumptuousness that have rarely been 
equalled and nowhere surpassed. In India, climatic conditions are favourable 
to open air baths; but still the Municipality cannot he said to have done all it 
w^ell might do when it merely leaves the river or the sea open to the daring 
swimmer, or-the enterprising and profit-seeking private bath-builder. 

As the provision of efficient and adequate bathing and swimming arrange¬ 
ments is good for all classes of citizens, and is particularly beneficent to the 
children, many schools in European countries Lave swimming-baths attached to 
them. In India, however, where climatic conditions, social usages and personal 
predilections particularly predispose a child to habits of cleanliness, the towm 
it lives in seems scarcely to be conscious of the great part played by cleanliness 
in promoting public health. School hygiene is of the meagrost in this country, 
and the amenities of school life to the grow’ing child largely a matter of long 
purse. Clubs of all sorts, for every variety of exercise or recreation, have to be 
formed in Indian cities ; and they unavoidably exact a tax or fee from the mem- 
be»s, Tvhich is often prohibitive to the average Indian parent, with the fatal re¬ 
sult that the health of the child gets insensibly undermined in the most formative 
period of its life. 


I 
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HOUSING REFORM. 

I.—Hotisinj; Reform a modern problem. 

I'arfors origi- Attention to improved hottsing conditions may fairly be olaimed to be the 
natiiig Housing ^ , f , le , 

Problem. product of the modern age,—the last half-century or so to be particular. We 

have already alluded, in a previous chapter, to the conditions that bring about 
acute congestion of population in large centres of modern industry and com¬ 
merce ; and the definite limitations of space imposed by geographical condition^ 
on island cities like Bombay or New York have compelled the ingenuity of man 
to find an outlet into a perpendicular expansion when lateral extension was out 
of the question. Though the sky-scraper of the Americans has not yet got a 
footing in Indian cities, the conditions w'hich gave birth to the sky-scraper in the 
West are fully parallelled, essentially speaking, in the great Eastern cities like 
Bombay or even Calcutta. In either case, moreover, the motive pow’er is the 
same viz. search of more profitable employment by large masses of population in 
the growing industries with all the adjuncts that modern industry and commerce 
require in largo cities. The bulk of the people in modern cities arc very poor, 
as standards of wealth go in the cities. And hence the problem of their housing 
going hand in hand with the problem of the growth and expansion of the city, 
becomes an obsession, of every modern municipality of any considerable dimen¬ 
sions. The lateral expansion is further rendered difficult by the absence of cheap 
and rapid transport to enable the worker to go to and from his place of work, 
especially if the house is at a considerable distance from the place of work. A 
new complication—of transport—is thus introduced into the already difficult 
and complicated problem of Housing Eeform in modern cities; and the whole 
is demanding urgently and aggressively the attention of City fathers everywhere. 

11.—The Ingredients of the Housing Problem. 

HowSgth Apart from the complications mentioned above, the main, original problem 

of Housing Eeform is difficult enough, owing to a variety of aspects involved, 
chief among them being the aspect of the Public Health. Speaking of the 
housing conditions in the city of Bombay, the Health Officer wrote in his annual 
report for 1920:— 

“In the congested areas of the City, houses four and even five storeys high 
“will be found attached on either side, and separated in the rear from a similar 
“row of houses by a gully often less than six feet in width, wdiich takes the 
“overflow from privies and afioids access to the sweepers for the removal of the 



“privy baskets. In a number of rooms, the only source of light and ventilation 
“except the door by which they are entered, is a window opening on the gully. 

“Rooms so situated on the ground lloor of a five-storey building are praetkally 
^‘without liglit, and such stagnant air as can be admitted by opening tlic window 
“is necessarily pervaded with the stench of the overflow^ from privies, and of 
^^kuichra thrown into the gully from the windows above.’’ 

In the years 1918 and 1919, measures on a considerable scale for the closing Houfilng Ua- 
of rooms unfit for human habitation weie adopted, and a number of rooms were Habitation, 
either closed or imi^roved. As the work proceeded, it became more and more 
apparent that the persons evicted either found themselves homeless or added 
to the overcrowding w'hich already existed by moving into rooms occupied by 
other families. Therefore as in the case of the conversion of privies, action has 
now been limited to the worst cases, and to those rooms which from their struc¬ 
ture and jilan are capable of improvement. The danger to the public health 
from such habitations is not confined to the immediate inhabitants of these in¬ 
sanitary dw'ellings; for the constant intercourse, in the w^ay of business, recrea¬ 
tion or amusement, of these slum-dwellers with the rest of the citizens cannot but 
act as the most efficient means for the communication of all these diseases which 
are transmissible by contact or infection. The slum is a menace also to the 
morality of the city, inasmuch as the promiscuous mixing and living together 
without privacy of any sort, of all ages and both sexes, must needs relax the 
bounds or rules of morality which are further weakened by the instinct of imi¬ 
tation feeding upon the common city vices—drinking, smoking, drugging, 
gambling, and loose-living of all kind. 

Besides this social, hygienic and moral aspect, there is the economic aspect. Economic As- 
which imposes an obstacle almost insurmountable except by lieroic measures. Housing*Ptob-*^ 
The Widower’s Houses are a most common feature of modern city life : and their **^**^* 
land-lords, deriving huge rents from the most insanitary, hut most crowded and 
therefore most paying pioperties, are most difficult to compensate and satisfy, 
unless the city authorities or the State Government resorts to radical measures 
hinged upon the doctrine of eminent domain. Paris did so in the. middle of the 
last century to facilitate and carry through Baron Haiismann’s scheme for the 
development and beautification of the city. Government jiossesse.s. indeed, in this 
country also, potvers for a compulsory acquisition of private jjroperty when want¬ 
ed for public purposes, subject to a reasonable compensation to the juivate jjro- 
prietor of 15°over cost price or market price. But though the Government 
in India in other departments lias gone pretty fur in the domain of collective 
enterprise, the sympathies of the powers that be are still eminently individualis¬ 
tic ; and so the private }>rofiteer in slum properties iiourishes in Indian cities, even 
more than in the western strongholds of private proprietorship or capitalism* 

Tlie result is that no scheme of housing reform in Indian cities is conceivable,— 
or has a chance of working smoothly-—which does not burden itself from the 
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outset unconscionably in trying to placate and compensate private interests 
standing in the way of housing reform. It may also be noted in passing that the 
economic difficulties of Housing Reform are not ended when a municipality has 
bought out tlie private owner of slum pro])crtics in the heart of a modern city. 
It aiiiiosi invariably liap^Jeiis that the accommodation provided on the sites of the 
slum properties destroyed is less than was available to the dishousod, or evicted 
population.- Among the town ijlanning enthusiasts of the present age, there 
are few,—with the notable exception of Prof. Patrick Geddes,—who have given 
any thought to this aspect of the problem. For the housing of the dishoused 
people, new sites must be had and developed ; which again would furnish an addi* 
tional occasion for the display of private greed, land sjJeculation, or profiteering 
at the expense of the community. And when all this has been accomplished ; 
when the slum has been destroyed, the profiteer counteracted and new buildings 
put up on the old or reclaimed areas, with a sufficiency of clean air, and good 
light, and adequate water and proper drainage facilities,—there still remains the 
greatest of economic difficulties, the ability or rather the inability of the city- 
worker to pay an economic rent on these new houses or tenements. If the hous¬ 
ing authority,—be it a private-builder, a co-operative society, the Municipality, 
or the state—seeks to recoup itself for the capital—including interest,—invested 
in these jirojects of housing reform, it is almost always certain to make the 
remedy worse than the evil from the point of view of the evicted tenants; for 
they cannot beitr the rent-charge which would suffice to the house-building 
authority to pay its interest and sinking fund charges on the capital cost of the 
now houses.f 


* The following pahtiage from the Bombay Muuicix3al Health Officer’s Report 1920 is 
very iicrtincnt and instructive : 

Tlic City Improvement Trust in the last 21 years has provided 19222 new tenements 
against 23755 tiniements demolished. In the year *1919-20, the number of new tenements 
provided by the Trust exceeded the number of tenements demolished by 1994. 

The policy of the Trust as described in their annual Reports has in the main been one 
of indiroefc attack on the slum areas, by the development of residential estates laid out in 
tUo sparsely populated districts of the island, with a view to attracting the middle classes 
from the central concjested zone. For the indirect relief of crowded ai-eas the Trust has also 
supplemented private enterprise in the erection of chawls for the poor. Direct attack on 
the slums has in the meanwhile been confined to the few small areas in which bad plague 
spots would be eradicated without dishousing too many people at once.” 

t Sa 3 's the Bombay Development Department Repoiti 1922-23 :— 

21 The question of Rent—The rent chaiged for the rooms has also been the subject 
of criticism, and it has been }X)iutcd out that many of the labouring classes now Hve in 
rooms for which they pay Rs. 4 to 5 per month, and it is asked how they can be expected 
to pay the much higher rent for the rooms in the Directorate chawls. The reply is 
that at the last census in 1921 there were 175,000 single loom tenements in Bombay, the 
majority in old insanitary buildings in crowded localities separated from each other in many 
cases by a sweeper’s gully only 2' 6^ wide. It is not ^ssible to construct, at present prices 
of land, materials and labour, modem sanitary buildings with large o]^n spaces, such as 
those at Worli at the same oeonomic rent as the older types, and the additional accommoda¬ 
tion now .being provided will naturally be occupied by those who can l^st afford it, which 
will set free a number of the older, cheaper, rooms for the poorest classes. 

23. There has been considerable coufusiou in regard to '’^economic rent,” and it has 
ooptftadecl that if a toaement costs l^OCK) to build, and the money to 




Next in importance to the socio-economic aspect of the civic housing * 

tion, is the problem of transport or communications bet\vo<Mi the resident in I and 
the business areas of a great modern centre of population. If the inira-cily means 
of transit are owned and managed by tbe city authority itself, the problem would 
be relatively simpler; as it would then be a question only of making some finan¬ 
cial sacrifice or readjustment to provide the facilities required. But, if as often 
happens in India, the transit facilities of a city are owned bj’ private corpora¬ 
tions, who are entrenched in a nioncpoly granted by sliort-sighted municipal 
authorities, and* who may be in a position to defeat all schemes of civic improve¬ 
ment and housing-reform if their demands for compensation of some sort are 
not oomiilied with,—the problem becomes more difficult than ever. 

IIL—How Housing Reform has been effected in other countries. 

Given the principal requirements of civic housing in srreat industrial centres Tiie Analogy 
to be : provision of adequate light and air, sufficient water supply, and drainage 
facilities; cheap, rapid, regular easy transit arrangement between the industrial 
and residential areas (if the two are not in close contiguity with each other); 
establishment of good, spacious parks and play-grounds and recreation arrange¬ 
ments of all kinds ; and premising, further that the essential features of the civic 
housing problem are pretty nearly the same in all countries with modern indus¬ 
trialism, it would be interesting to note what efforts have been made to solve 
the housing problem in some other countries. 


In the creation of the housing difficulties, the German citvi leadinc in most Hoiwinc Ue- 

i;,, J,,- ‘ ‘ ^’onw iu Oer- 

of the aepartments of municipal activity, has as many sins to answer for as any many, 
other modern industrial and commercial city; but it has also made efforts at 
providing remedies—scientifically thought out and rigorously applied— in which 
it well might claim to offer a model for the rest of the world to copy. 

{Conlinucd from previous page,) 

build it is borrowed at 7 percent., the rent should not exceed Rs. 70 per annum, or say 
Rs. 6 per mensem. The actual capital cost includes, besides tbe cost of the building, the 
cost of land, roads, drainage and water-supply, together with provision for establishment 
charges, plus interest on the expenditure during the period of construction. To the annual 
interest on capital sum thus arrived at, must be added sinking fund to replace tlie buildings 
at the end of their assumed life, which give the nett rent, or the nett income required to 
cover expenses. In the case of the Directorate chawls, the average nett rent is iu the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Rs. 10 per mensem. There is then the question of "‘outgoings.” viz., repairs 
and management, Municipal taxes, vacancies, bad debts and insurance, and it is customary 
in Bombay to take outgoings as 33 1/3 per cent, of gross rent. In other words, the oixliiiary 
landlord must charge Bs. 15 per mensem to secure a nett rent of Rs. 10. In the case of 
the Directorate chawls, the gross or economic rent is taken on the average at Bs. 14-8 per 
month, due to the fact that Government buildings ane allowed a small concession in the 
matter of Municipal taxes. The detailed calculation of the economic rent of 1,.^20 tene¬ 
ments at Naigaum, plot A. is printed as Appendix A to this report. 

The programme provides for the completion of 26,000 tenements by 31st March 1026, 
by which date, if not before, it will be necessary to consider three alteriiatives, an increase 
in the rents, an increase in the cotton cess, or a curtailment of the programme. The total 
expenditure on the Bombav industrial Housing Scheme up to 31st March 1023 amounted 
to Rs. 1,25,06,252. 
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ivhe solution of tlio proMem,” says Howe in his European Cities at 
''work.* “Gerinaiiy has adopto.cl three general policies. In the first place the land 
''wUIiin and \viiho\it the rity is plamiod Avitli great care to prevent the reappear- 
'‘anr-e of toncmeut conditions in the new quarters. Secondly, the Municipality 
"either builds or promotes the building of suburban garden communities or the 
'"erection of model apartment houses in the city. A third policy is the taxation 
*'of vacant land at a higher rate than improved land, to force the owner to 
"build. In addition, the cities generally own the means of transit, which, 
"together with the state-owned railways, are used for the distribution of the 
"population out into the country and surrounding villages.” 

As illustrations of these policies, we might mention first the case of Strass- 
burg. In Germany as in India, the industrial age has been characterised by the 
growth of the huge barrack-house, which, though not a sky-scraper, still accom¬ 
modates several hundred peox>le under the same roof in great cities like Berlin. 
A movement has of late set in, by' vray of reaction, in favour of the small house, 
often erected on areas reclaimed at considerable outlay by the Municipality. 
In Strassburg "The town has acquired for about £600,000 a large area of narrow 
streets in the old Town, and intends to-demolish this property and construct a 
wide and handsome boulevard from the central railway station into the heart 
of the business quarter. Instead of itself building or negotiating the sale of the 
land that will be available for buildings, the town has entered into an arrange¬ 
ment with a bank, which will dispose of the available sites at minimum prices and 
pay the town a fixed share of the jurofit. Where possible, the land will be sold on 
lease for a term of 65 years but the rest will be sold outright. Leaseholders will 
pay interest only slightly above that payable by the town on its loan, and at the 
end of the term, the whole of the buildings will become public property without 
further consideration. Wiere the land is sold outright, 20 per cent of the pur¬ 
chase price has to be paid down at once, and the balance must be paid with in¬ 
terest in ten y^’ears/’i On the other hand, Ulm, a small municipality compara¬ 
tively', has gone the farthest in constructing and supplying municipally-owned 
tenements. Purchasing large tracts of land adjoining the town limits, it has 
developed these suburban areas municipally, and then resold a portion of the 
improved sites and erected cottages and cottage-flats on the remainder. To 
the workers, the municipality in Ulm sells cottages on easy terms, or if they 
prefer, allows the tenements to be rented. Friburg follows a similar policy. 

Where the city does not directly build and supply tenements for the people, 
it nevertheless helps co-operative enterprise to supply the need. In Berlin, they^ 
have tried very successfully this,co-operative basis of housing-reform, and pro¬ 
vided workmen's tenements, which, though still on the barrack-house plan, are 
nevertheless a great improvement on the old housing conditions. 


Op. cit. p. 161. 

-I* op. cit, p. 146. 
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In Rome, the -Municipality encourages the formation of a corporation, with 
directors working honorarily and a])poiuted by the Municipality, to provide mo¬ 
del tenements as a philanthropic venture. The eity provides the funds needed us 
a loan to this corporation, the loan being repayable to the city in 50 years, with in¬ 
terest at 3 p.c. This building corporation provides for the construction, mainte¬ 
nance and renting of the buildings. Another private company for house-buil¬ 
ding in Rome is busy providing a new type of working men's tenements, which 
effect a revolution in the prevailing notions as to what should and can be done to 
secure housing-reform. This company, with the help of a great housing engineer, 
Talama, provides 5 storey houses so arranged in groups as to enclose a common 
courtyard. Though the houses are built in three grades, to suit the varying 
ability of the different clas.ses of people, the i>lau followed is essentially the 
same in all the cases, the only difEerence being that the number of rooms to a 
dwelling varies in the different classes. The buildings are constructed of brick 
and the floors of tile. Adequate lighting and up-to-date sanitary arrangements 
are also provided, with a common caretaker for eacli group of tenements. A 
notable peculiarity is that in each group several rooms are set aside for the com¬ 
mon use of the tenants to encourage a community feeling, one such room being 
fitted up as a library and reading-room, and another as a sewing-roOni, in which 
the Company provides electrically driven sewing-machines for use by the tenants 
for a very small fee. There is also a common store-house for bicycles and 
perambulators, and common bath-rooms separate for men and for women. 
Again there is a dispensary, with a cpialified medical practitioner in charge, whose 
advice and medicine are free to tenants, and.whose visits, if required, may 
be paid for by a fixed moderate charge. This practice has naturally affected 
the rate of mortality—it being reduced out of recognition. Finally, there is a 
Montessori School for children between 3 and 7 years of age in the tenements,* 


The practice common in European countries of taxing vacant sites helps indirect aa* 

* <* • T 1 • • 1 j Miini- 

materially to stimulate and prevent the property-owner from indulging in land- 
speculation to an inordinate degree. At the same time, the huilding regula- hou»int (.{•■m. 
tions in those countries are sufficiently exact and meticulous, and their practice 
of dwelling-inspection sufficiently rigorous, to make the housing conditions in 
all new localities at least tolerable and human. The zone system of building 
regulations, imposed definite restrictions npon the amount of lots and sites that 
could be taken up with the building proper. Various sections of the city, more¬ 
over, are mapped out and set apart in advance, one for factorie.s. another for 
mercantile houses, a third for residential districts ; and these zones are not. 
suffered to intrude upon one another in any way. Witliin each zone, again 

* See Pollock and Morgan’s Hoiem Cilles Chapter on Housing, and on Recent 
Pevelopmeots in Education, 
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mumcipal regulations difier as to building or as to taxation. ‘^In Cologne^ for 
example, 25 p.c. of all building lots must be left vacant in the central or business 
gone, and 35 per cent in the zone of detached residences.*’* Frankfort-on-the- 
Maiu has acquired land for building workmen’s residences in the heart of the 
city (157 acres); and has obtained powers, under a special law called the Lex 
Adickes, to enable the city, in its enterprise of suburban development, to pool 
all the building lots owmed by private proprietors in a locality, and then to 
redistribute the same amongst the owners. A single land-lord or even a few 
of them cannot by their cupidity hold up a whole scheme of civic development, 
for in Frankfort it would be quite enough if one-half of the land-owners 
ovrning one-half of the land concerned, should agree to such a plan of pooling 
and redistributing.*!* 

Urban Tran- In every such case of civic improvement, of course, they never forget in 
^V^cfpantils? Europe the vital influence of transit facilities on housing-reform. Of the 50 
largest cities in Germany, 23 operate their own street-railways, while in Great 
Britain, 42 out of 50 carry on a like enterprise municipally. The possession 
and operation of their own means of transport have helped many a European 
city to tackle the problem of housing-reform and of decongestion of population 
far more successfully than would have been possible without such a leverage. 
Workmen's tickets at a very heavy reduction and school-children’s season tickets 
are a regular feature in every instance of municipality-owned means of transit* 
And the service rendered compares most favourably with the best efforts of the 
private, profit-making entrepreneur. Every attention is paid, not only to the 
beautiful designing of the cars and the permanence of the tracks, but also to 
the convenience of the passenger. The employees have to be scrupulously 
courteous and obliging; and the passengers need not fear delay, discourtesy or 
detention. The service is charged for under the zone system with strictly 
defined maximum rates; and maps and indicators are provided within each car 
to enable the passenger to know his route and position at once. The car-routes 
are so laid out as to minimise transfers, the cars themselves being so painted 
and numbered according to their different routes as to make even a chili pursue 
its journey without the slightest difficulty. In Berlin, where private enterprise 
still dominates the city transport system, the rate is a flat charge of a little 
over an anna for the maximum ride of 18 miles; while to workmen, weekly 
tickets are issued for about 9 annas for a daily double journey of any distance. 
To school-children the concession goes still further on the city tramways, they 
being charged 28 annas for the month for any number of journeys. Berlin’s 
elevated electric railroad is so solidly, carefully constructed, that it seems to 
have abolished all the noise usually associated with such means of transport, 
owing to the heavily ballasted track. In Belgium, which leads the world in the 

♦ cp. Hunxo Principles and Methods of Municipal Admmisi!faUQn» p. 66, 

t'^ Howe CHiu at p. 80 - 81 , 



matter’ of transport in so far as it relieves most effectively tlic civic 
congestion, the concession goes still further, for a man may live six miles in 
the country and travel to and from his work six days a week for 24 cents (i.c. 
72 miles for 10 annas or 7 miles for an anna); he can travel 31 miles and pay 
but 13 cents (t.e. 17 annas for 372 miles or one anna for 22 miles roughly) and 
he can travel 02 miles and pay about GO cents a week, or one anna for 31 
miles.”* Lest this may not. give a complete idea of the concession to the 
suburban working man, the same authority adds : ‘‘ While the ordinary fare in 
a third class compartment is 58 cents for a single return journey of 31 miles, a 
Avorkman in Belgium can travel this same distance to and fro six days in the 
week for 43 cents.” 


IV.—Housing Reform in Indian Cities. 

'With this know’ledge of what municipal effort can achieve by way of housing 
reform for the hardpressed working-classes in a city, let us now consider what SSHbV »nS 
Indian Municipalities have done in this regard in the cities entrusted to their * 
care. The housing problem is most distressingly acute in India in tbc cities of 
'Bombay and Calcutta. “VVe shall accordingly confine our attention to those tvro 
centres, as they are typical of industrial congestion wherever it develops, as well 
as of the remedies that are possible to apply under cxistmg conditions in India, 

A. Housing of Working Classes in Calcutta. 

Says the Industrial Commission of li)lG-18, a projjos of housing conditions Housing con- 

. .IT,, . T ditloDii ib taJ- 

in the Lasteru metropolis:— cutis. 

'‘The Labourers live as a rule in Avhat are known as Bustis, collec¬ 
tion of huts in the neighbourhood of the mills, which are neither owned 
nor leased as a rule by the mill management, but are often the property 
of the Sardars (who recruit the mill labour). This last is an eminently 
undesirable practice. In these Bustis the workers are poorly housed 
among surroundings usually insanitary and unpleasant, though praise¬ 
worthy efforts to improve matters have Seen and are being made on an 
increasingly large scale by mill owners, who have erected dwellings on 
or near the mill premises for a prox^ortion of their labourers.” 

The real picture of conditions in a Busti needs to be seen in order to be 
believed. The following sketch from an official report of the Municipal Adinmis- 
tration for Calcutta of 1868 describes a position which cA’en now is scarcely al¬ 
tered in its main outlines. 

“A bustee, or native village, generally consists of a mass of huts 
constructed without any plan or arrangement, without roads, wiihout 
drains, ill-ventilated, and never cleaned. Most of these villages an* tht? 
abodes of misery, vice, and filth, and the nurseries of sickness and dis¬ 
ease. In these biisiees are found green and slimy stagnant ponds, full 


♦ Howe op. eit. p. 1S5» 
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of putrid vegetable and animal matter in a state of decomposition, and 
whose bubbling surfaces exhale, under a tropical sun, noxious gases, 
poisoning the atmosphere and spreading around disease and death. 
These ponds supply the natives with water for domestic purposes, and are 
very often the receptacles of filth. Tlie arteries which feed these tanks 
are the drains that ramify over the village, and carry the sewage of the 
huts into them. Their position is marked by a development of rank 
vegetation. The entrances of these bustees are many, but not easily dis¬ 
coverable, whilst the paths are so narrow and tortuous that it is diffi¬ 
cult for a stranger to find his -way through them. The huts are huddled 
together in masses, and pushed to the very edge of the ponds, their pro¬ 
jecting eaves often meeting one another, whilst the intervening spaces, 
impervious to the rays of the sun, are converted into necessaries, and 
used by both sexes in common. In these huts often live entire families, 
the members of which occupy the single apartment of which it is not 
unfrequently composed, and in which they cook, eat, and sleep together; 
the wet and spongy floor with a mat spread on it serving as a bed for 
the whole. None of these villages possess a single road or thoroughfare, 
properly so called, through which a conservancy cart or even a wheel- 
barro w can pass in order to remove the filth. This filth is laid at the door 
of every hut or thrown into a neighbouring cesspool.” 

niing^aiid^’lm- reclaiming and imi^roving these Busfi areas is, indeed, not un- 

Saicutta”^ attempted in Calcutta. The Municipal Corporation tried, as early as 1858, to 
acquire a Busti plot of 9 bighas and 5 kothas for Rs. 45,000 (the Dunkin Blisti); 
and on a part of this land a tank was excavated to supply wholesome water, while 
the remainder was sold at once in 4 plots for Rs.27,427 “on the express condition 
that houses valued at not less than Rs. 100 per mensem should he built thereon.” 
The success of the scheme prompted 3 more experiments in quick succession on 
identical lines of acquisition, improvement and resale of the areas as building 
sites. In J863, the Calcutta corporation was armed by law with powers against 
the owners of Busti lands ; but notwithstanding a report of the then Health Officer 
in 1871 pointing out specific Bustis against which action should have been taken, 
the Justices—as the commissioners were then known—shrank from the respon¬ 
sibility. In 1876, the corporation obtained further powers to have any Busti 
inspected by two medical officers, and to call upon the owners to carry out any 
reforms suggested by these officers. If the owner refused, the work was to be 
executed by the Corporation at the cost of such owner. And lest the corporation 
should shrink from its task, the Local Government was authorised to interfere 
in the event of such a shirking of its duties by the corporation. These powers, 
however, remained more or less a dead letter, the. corporation preferring concilia¬ 
tory to compulsory action. Direct outlay by the Municipality in regard to Busti 
improvement w*as commenced in 1883-4 with excellent results. The adminis¬ 
tration Report of that year estimated that the value of 5 Bustis improved in 
that year, at a cost of Rs, l,84,rX)0 to the Municipality, was increased by Rs. 13 
lakhs, and the rates from the improved area rose by Rs. 11,000 per annum. But 
despite these excellent results, the progress was slow, while the roads and passages 
opened in the improved areas hardly brought enough light and air to the 



unfortunate inhabitants. In 1888, the problem of Btisfi improvement vras 
allowed to be tackled in two alternative methods. Tlie Busti-owner was given 
the option to prepare a scheme of improvement for consideration by the corj>o- 
ration ; and the plan as finally approved by the commissioners had to be cariied 
out by the owner, on pain of the corporation refusing to sanction any building 
of huts until their orders were carried out. In the alternative, the corporation 
might appoint two medical officers to pre})are, after inspection, a standard 
jjlan of any Busfi, with a list of works—roads, sewers, water mains &c.—to 
bring the area into conformity with the plan. In default of the owner carrying, 
out the proposed changes, the corporation lui<3 jiowers to do so at the owmers’ 
cost, but this latter princijfie w’as abandoned in 1904. 

‘‘Between 1906 and 1914 about 11 miles of well-laid inacadain roads, 
usually 20 feet in width, have opened up several of the remaining Bustis 
of Calcutta, and 7 miles of sewers have been laid : in addition to the 
vast improvement implied by these figures, it should be remembered 
that many large Bustees have been swe])t away and replact*d by blocks 
of masonry buildings, while the ventilation of others has been improved 
by the opening out of cross-passages 6 or 8 feet wide between huts, and 
the provision of numerous bathing platforms, public necessaries, and a 
pure water supply for bustee residents."'*^ 

The latest Census Report also observes : — 

*’Es}jecia]ly during the last tlecade (19U1-11) hirge areas have been 
aciiuired and cleared, new road& have been opened, existing roads 
widened, reliousiiig schemes undertaken, and small oj^en spaces provided 
both by the Corporation and at the hands of the lni]>roveinent Trust. 
Ultimately^ when the building of the froiitage on such important tho¬ 
roughfares as the new Central Avenue, widened Park Street, the Maiiik- 
tola Spur, etc., have been finished, the acqiii.sition for the Iuix>roveinent 
Trust will be found to have increased rather than diiuiiushed the hous¬ 
ing accommodation of the city, as it luis c«‘rtainly done in the ease of 
the Trust's first scIkuiic in Surtibagau : but at the tiiiie^ of the Census 
of 1921 no new buildings on the frontage of Central Avenue had yet been 
occux>icd and few on the site.s of other Iniproveuieiit Schemes." 

AVhilc all these imx>rovt?nieutb have no doubt contributed lo relieve congi.\s- 
tioii and to rehouse more hujnaiily the working ]»ox>ulatioii of Caleutta. am* cannot 
say that the evil of the Busti is altogether abolished. 'J'he latest Administration 
llefiort of the Calcutta Corporation records;— 


■’While a great deal of very useful work has been done by the couis- 
* triiction of new roads, the ]irovision of sanitary conveniences and <»ther 
improvements, the condition of bustees generally in Caleutta is far from 
satisfeactory and it is unfortunate that an appreciable proportion of the 
pox>ulation who iuliabit these bUStees and who cannot afford other ac¬ 
commodation are oompelled to live in insanitary and squalid sunuund- 
ings, and it is time that some stei>s were taken to secure to thnn the 

* qp. Munici'jpal Calcutta by S. W. Cioode, p, -70. All the above tletails liave been 
abridged fium that work. 
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, We essentials of health and comfort hy improving the eonservah(^ 
arrangements. But this involves a substantial increase of expenditure 
which cannot be deterred, and the Corporation will have to consider 
how the required funds can be provided. The matter is also intimately 
connected with the question of the expansion of the city and the provi¬ 
sion of facilities for transit, which are becoming increasingly urgent 
every year.” 

Legal powers of the Calcutta Municipality in regard to Bustee Reclamation. 

The Latpst present time, under the reforming Act of 1922, tKe Calcutta Muhi- 

Spaf Act?*””^*cipality has acquired no new powers in regard to the reclamation of the Bustees 
and the reform of working-class houses. The Corporation has the right to define, 
alter, and determine .the limits of a Bustee (S. 335) subject to certain restrictions- 
This power has been used in the past and can be used still as the basis of housing 
reform. The corporation may also acquire a Busti jproperty compulsorily. In 
each case of requisition the Corporation may prepare a standard plan for the im¬ 
provements demanded, and the onus wall then be on the owner to show why the 
improvemeut should not be executed (337). Instead of preparing a plan itself, 
the Corporation may call on the owner to prepare a plan showing the new and 
improved arrangement of the huts, the drains, water-supply, bathing facilities, 
lighting means etc. taking care that the streets should he at least 16 and passages 
at least 12 feet wide. This plan the Corporation may consider and modify and 
then if approved may prescribe as a standard plan (338). If the owners 
ol such a Bustee fail to agree or prepare a plan, or prefer the Corporation to do 
it for them, the Corporation may have the Bustee inspected by two persons, one 
a medical officer, and the other an engineer; and on receipt of their report, it 
will have a plan—with imi3rovements indicated—prepared at the cost of the ' 
owners, (not exceeding Rs. 5 per bigha) who may bring forward any objections 
they may have to such plan. After these objections have been heard and the 
plan iiiodiftod in consequence, it will become the standard plan of the Busfec 
(339). All other improvements, in the standard plan like drains, streets, privies, 
fighting, etc., must also be carried out hy the owner on being required to do so 
by the Corporation (343). If the owner fails to carry out the required improve* 
ments, the Corporation may itself do so at the cost of the owner of the Bustee, 
(S. 347 and 510) unless the latter is too poor to meet the demand, in which case 
the expenses that ought to have fallen on the owner of the huts to be demolished 
may bo charged to the Municipal Fund, and those falling on the owner of the 
Busti land should be paid out of the Municipal Fund but be a charge on the 
Bustee. The Corporation may, also, in the alternative, acquire itself an un* 
healthy Busti and carry out the improvements recommended in the report of 
Inspection (351) either by itself or through a lessee or purchaser of the Busti* 
On the standard plan the restriction is imposed that not more than a fourth of 
the area can be reserved for streets and open passages, and not more than a thiyd 
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Ag Open land in the aggregate not to be built upon (S. 352). This is intended 
1o secure a miniimiin of light and air and recreation space to the inhabitants of 
huts erected on such improved }>roperty. Section 35D of the CalcutU Municipal 
Act gives power to the owner of a Busti to take his property out of the Bust! 
class by notifying his intention to remove all huts on the property, and by re¬ 
moving them within a specified time. The Corporation also has, under ss. 360- 
362 powers to prescribe the alignment of streets in a Busti, and to require the 
removal of any hut within such alignment. 


Apart from Busti improvements, under S. 468, the Calcutta Municipal Cor- 
poration can acquire any land and buildings, in or outside Calcutta, for opening 
out any congested area or for the general improvement of the city, as also for 
‘‘erecting sanitary dwellings for the working and poorer classes.** The execution 
of such an improvement may be made directly by the Corporation, op through * 

a co-operative building society, or private individual selected by the corporation, 
subject to the approval of the whole scheme of improvement by the Jjocal Govern¬ 
ment.* The growth of the building society, especially on a co-operative basis,* 
does not seem to flourish on Indian soil; and so no great achievement in hoitsing 
reform seems to have been made in Calcutta on that basis. 


Tlio Calcutta Corporation has carried on activities under bolh these sets of 
provisions in its constituent act; and the annual administration Reports of that 
authority contain every year work done under these provisions. On the whole, 
however, the work has proceeded slowly at best; and the evil of the congested 
area and iinhealthy* dvrellings is yet far from disappeaiing. 


B. Housing Reform in Bombay. 


In Bombay, the housing problem has been attacked, in the present century 
from two sides, or since 1920, from three. The havoc of insanitary housing was 
first really perceived by the advent and progress of the bubonic plague in 1896-7. 
Though there was next to nothing in Bombay corresponding exactly to the Bust! 
problem of Calcutta, congestion there vras unspeakable, and insanitaton in abun¬ 
dance. Bombay suffered—and still sufiers—^from insanitary dwellings, badly 
lighted, aired and drained ; and the problem was rendered more than ever acute 
by the evolution of the many-storeyed pigeon-holes which served as dwelling- 
places for the poorer inhabitants. Congestion was the inevitable result. The 
Bombay Municipal Act, did not—and does not—contain powers in regard to such 
dwellings comparable to those of the Calcutta Act in regard to Bustees. The 
sections in the Bombay Act relating to the regulation of buildings in the city 
at the present day are confined to authorising the commissioner to require : that 


Conditi o ns 
in Bombay. 


* The efforts of the Oalcntta Improvement Tnist have not been sjwcifically noteci 
. hfise, as this study is confined to the work mainly of the Municipal authority. 
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plans and specifications of all now lyiildings proposed to be erected shall bo fur-- 
nished to him,with special emphasis onthe drainage provision and sanitary fittings. 
The Commissioner may demand that the plans be prepared by a competent sur¬ 
veyor, and that any information he requires regarding the proposed structure 
bo supplied, S. 348 of the latest act lays down detailed regulations for new buil- 
flings regarding the light and ventilation in rooms, as well as the superficial area 
of each room, its 0 ])enings, etc. The maximiini height of the entire building (70 
ft.) as well as tlie height with reference to the width of the street have also boon 
laid down bv law. But after all those provisions and regulations relate only to 
the new constructions. They do not affect the old mischief of insanitary and 
unhealthy dwellings already in existence. There are, it is true, provisions of the 
law authorising the Municipal Commissioner to inspect dwellings, to ascertain the 
sanitary conditions (s. 374) and to require the owners to .lime-wash or cleanse 
their buildings if such an action appears necessary to the Commissioner for sani¬ 
tary reasons. Provision has also been made in respect of abandoned or neglec¬ 
ted buildings, to be taken order with. And, finally, the Commissioner is also 
luthorised, if it appears to him that a building or a room therein is unfit for 
luman habitation to notify the owner; and, after hearing the latter’s defence 
Dr explanation, prohibit the further use of such building under s. 378, with the 
orevious approval of the Standing Committee. The building or room so banned 
Tom use is marked U. H. H. (unfit for Human Habitation); and until the ban 
s removed the owner or occupier must not use it for habitation. Then again 
:here is a clause relative to over-crowded dwellings,* which elaborately explains 
the meaning of the term “over-crowding"’. Under section 379 A, the comjnis- 
doner has the right to apply to a Presidency Magistrate to prevent such over¬ 
crowding ; and the latter, after such inquiry as he thinks fit to make, may pres¬ 
cribe the niaxinium number of persons to be accommodated in each room, and 
may, by written order, require the owner of the building, within a reasonable 
time not exceeding ten days, to abate the over-crowding thereof, by reducing the 
number of lodgers, tenants or other inmates of the said building.” 


on ^Munidpai These regulations, however, are a])plied rarely or with such discretion as not 
bmi^gS? ^ render the remedy worse than the evil. As already observed in a Municipal 


* The definition of over-erowding, a,s given in that section {379A) is 
(•i) ‘‘A loom used exclusively as a dwelling, sliall be deemed to be overcrowded with¬ 
in the meaning of this section when the number of adult inmates is such 
that the amount of floor space available for each adult inmate is less than 
twenty-five superficial feet and for each person under the age of ten years less 
than twelve and one-half superficial feet, or when the air space for each adult 
inmate is less than two hundred and fifty cubic feet, two children under ten 
years of age counting as one adult. 

(5) A room not exclusively used as a dwelling shall be deemed to be overcrowded 
within the meaning of this section when the number of adult inmates is such 
that the amount of Hour space available for each adult inmate is less tba-n thirty 
superficial feet, and for each pej^n under the age of ten years less than fifteen 
superficial f^t. or when the air space for ea>ch adult inmate is less than three 
hundred cubic feet, two children under too year? of a^e counting a? one adult. 
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Administration Report quoted before, the axUhorities are naturally apprehension 
lest ill their zeal t<» declare habitations to be either overerowded or unfit for human 
habitation, they render a growing proportion of the population lionielewH ami 
so giv^e rise to greater evil than the one they intended to remedy. The negative 
attack of tlio munieipality on overcrowded or insanitary dwellings has natiiriilly 
not rosidted, by its<*lf, in any apprei*iable iiiiprovemeut in iiousing eomlilions 
in Bomlia}’, tliat emihl bo laid entirely to the credit of the Munieipality. 


There is, hg\vover, a second lino of attack in the Bond^ay Oity Improvement 
Trust created in 1898. Tliat body lias followed a cautions jndicy. in paying at¬ 
tention rather to the widening and bettering of streets, and in a measure, to the 
improvement of the actual structure for human liabitation, than to the ]»robU'iu 
of overcrow'ding, and the inaanitation which residts as a consecpieiice of it. Until 
very recent times moreover, the Trust's new constructions fell far short of the 
structures it demolislied as insanitary. The people dishoiised had to find aeconi- 
modution elsewhere. Tlie population w'as also growing. And so the evil of over¬ 
crowding remained as acute as ever, if it did not actually become more intensi¬ 
fied. It is the fault of all improvement agencies that they commence first with 
demolition ; but even if their replacements kept pace with the demolition in area 
as well as with the number of dw’clling.s provided, not to mention the rent cost to 
the would-be tenant, they would necessarily be making a hiatus in the period of 
transition which cannot hut add to the evil. Another diffictilty inherent in opera¬ 
tions like those of an Improvement Trtist is tlie unavoidable increment in the 
values of laud \vhicli tlie improvement operations cause : and the consequent 
increase in the rent demanded in the buildings erected on such estates. 


Direct action 
in lIotiHint! He- 
lornr. city lin- 
pr o V ** lu if u t 


In the 25 years of its existence ending 1923-24 the Improvement Trust of 
Bombay has spent 15.36 crores of rupees on the task of city improvement. Of IJoSha)rlwin- 
this amount Es. 13.54 crores have been borrowed, and the interest and sinking 
fund charges amount to Es. 81 Inklis per year. And yet in its career of a quar 
ter of a century the total revenues of the Trust have exct*eded the total exjiendi, 
tiire by 1.12 crores, there being only 5 years of deficit (aggregating 26.64 lakhs) 
and 20 years of surplus, totalling 139.12 lakhs. In these 25 years, the tale of 
its income and expenditure, under the several main heads, has been as follows:— 

Ix Lakhs of Rcpees. 


Income. ExeENDiTuiuc. 


Eent . 

475.3 

Maintenance 

72.5 

Municipal contribution 

214.7 

Municipal Eates & Taxes . 

34.5 

Interest on investments .. 

6.5.1 

Interest & sinking fund .. 

533.4 

Miscellaneous 

2.0 

Miscellaneous 

4.S 

Total.. 

757.6 

Total 

645.2 



The balanoe of profit is appropriated to the capital. In the last 2 ^ 
there has been a growing deficit due to the very rapid prosecution of the save: 
t»rojects. 

. As regards the work done against this outlay, the Trust has developed 44. 
laks sq. yards valued at 668.81 lakhs of rupees. The reipaining 84.75 laks 
yards of undeveloped land have cost 479 lakhs of rupees which, on the analog^ 
of land already developed, might aggregate in value Rs. 1,260 lakhs in roun^ 
terms when developed and improved. This will practically double the value 0 
land coming under the operations of the Improvement Trust, which now hoMif, 
about 19 per cent of the total area of the City and Island. The developed lam^J 
the Trust either leases in building plots to private builders—or it- builds its 
chawls or barracks for housing the poorer and working classes. There are no% 
85 such completed chawls with accommodation for 23,404 adults and coverii^^ 
site of 1.13 lakhs sq. yds. erected at a capital cost of 122 lakhs. The rents changed; 
vary from Rs. 3.12 to Rs. 65 per month per tenement. The Marginal table is a/ 
good testimonial to the Improvement Trust in regard to amelioration of the . 
tary conditions in the city, as evidenced from the mortality rate. Wili 

the exception of the Influenza years, thcti^e., 
has been a steady decline whi(^. is too pro¬ 
nounced, and compares too favourably with 

1^12 36.33 the general rate of mortality in the city 

1^1^^ 25.49 to be ignored. The point is noteworthy 

1914 27.30 all the more, as very probably of the total 

1915 22.13 area acquired, improved and developed, 

1916 19,44 the area now available for residential pur- 

1917 17,80 poses must be less than the corresponding 

1918 38.12 area in the pre-improvement days, as it 

1919 25.20 indicates the contribution of the new broad 

1920 15.52 streets and open places laid out by the 

1921 11.92 Trust towards the promotion of general 

1922 10.61 sanitation and public health. The roads 

1923 9.06 fully drained,'sewered, and lighted, aggre¬ 

gating 17,94 miles in length and covering 4.39 lakhs sq. yds, in area have been 
handed over already to the Municipality p while other roads, complete and in¬ 
complete, amounting to 28.93 miles in length and 7.13 lakhs of sq. yds. in area, 
remain yet to be handed over. The following figures sum up the work of the 
Trust: 


Death Rate per 1000 in Impro« 
vement Trust Chawls. 

Year. 


No. 


Area. 


Cost. 


.. 



2105 


28.90 
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The Ci<y of Bombay Improvement Trust Scheme No. .17, Housing Scheme Two Room tenements, 



















No. 

Area. 

Cost. 

Hental. 

Value. 

Cffiawls (complete). 

84 

1.13 

122 

4.0 

Hoads complete and incomplete 

46.9 miles 

11.62 

137 

..* 


As already observed above, and for reasons not^d there, the action of either vi' 

the Trust or the Municipality was not adeijuate to the vast dimensions of the AcWev«ittt5i^ 
Housing problem in Borubay. Hence originated a third line of frontal attack 
embodied in the"*direct action of the Government of Bombay. Sir George Lloyd 
the then Governor, speaking in the Legislative Council in August 1920, declared : 

‘“For years past the need has been realised, for years past some at- 
telnpts have been made, but, as it seems to me, the problem has never 
been tackled on suf&oiantfy bold and courageous lines, nor has it been 
adequately recognised that whilst small improvements were taking place, 
all the time the city was growing faster than the amelioration, or that 
actual standards of life were increasing almost as rapidly as the numeri¬ 
cal increase of its inhabitants. It is a sufficient indication of the horror 
. > ’ of the conditions that two-thirds of the people of this city live in insani¬ 
tary and airless one room tenements, and that more than 50 per cent of 
? / the children born in this city die before they reach the age of eighteen 
V months. For all that makes home life pleasant—liglit, air, space and 
cleanliness it is indeed a city of death,—for the children it is a city of 
death. Our proposals, then, are intended to make a radical iniprovc- 
mout of these conditions to ensure that every possible advantage should 
be taken of such facilities as nature has bestowed on the place -for 
increasing the area available for building sites within its borders and to 
arrange, as far as skill and science can provide, that its development 
shall proceed on the best possible lines.” 

On data collected by his Government, Sir George calculated that there was HouwIhr Vw 
a shortage in Bombay of 50,000 tenements to house the industrial population 
s^ggrcgatiiig a quarter of a million; and he boldly set about meeting this shortage 
by the direct activities of a specially created Government Department called 
the Bombay Development Directorate. His Excellency next discussed the jxjssi- 
bility of imposing an obligation on large employers of labour to provide housing 
for their workmen. 

“Its (Improvement Trust's) object was partly to open up and improve 
lines of communication to the large vacant areas in the north of the city, 
and also, and chiefly so to provide housing for the poorer classes of the 
people. For various reasons, the nierUs of which I will not here discuss, 
the latter policy was not fully carried out, and subsequently in 1913 the 
act was amended so as to enable employers of labour to utilize the credit 
of the trust and obtain on easy terms advances for the construction of 
residences for their employees.” 

- But the principal employers of labour in Bombay objected to the princi]*le obiiStion^*”© 
^ ^t the employers should be obliged to provide for the housing of tln?ir workers, **^®**^ 

Alea figures q,£o iu lakhs of sq. y^rdis and iho cost iigurui» aie in lakhs of indices* 



4ft iilft obligation would fall unevenly on different employers of diffeient financial 
standing and create a great handicap on the mill-owners particularly. The In¬ 
dustrial Commission of 1916-18 pointed out that the obligation of the employers 
would be unjust if the employees were not similarly obliged to live in the quar¬ 
ters provided for them. For these reasons, the Government of Sir George Lloyd 
felt themselves driven as a last resource to take in hand the housing problem 
themselves; and their new Development Department was charged: 

(1) To reclaim land from the Back Bay and any other 4 )art of the seas 

surrounding Bombay that could be feasible; 

(2) To carry out the programme of industrial housing including supply 

of building materials, and for that purpose to consider and dis¬ 
pose of questions affecting land acquisition in Bombay city ; 

(^) To dt^velo]! the island of Salsette by schemes of Town-planning, and 
by outright purchase of lands for re-sale when developed; 

(4) To provide adequate water in tlie Salsette areas, and electrical energy 

ill Bombay city; 

(5) To deal with the problem of communications and co-operate with the 

Port Trust regarding questions of Port Development.* 

^ CrieigDt? of This Bombay Development project has, in spite of its promises, been strongly 
i)«veiopS*nt criticised by the Indian public. Its heavy cost, variously estimated from 30 
crorcs—is only one of the items in the criticism directed against it. But that item 
lias been magnified in the public mind owing to the disproportionately heavy 
outlay on projects of Reclamation from the sea, the Back Bay project alone cost- 
ing Rs. 7.02 crores nett as estimated and sanctioned in 1922, the cost working 
out at Rs, 28 per sq. yard of reclaimed land in that part. This portion when 
ready, .will naturally serve the needs, if any, of the official and the richer classes 
of the community, in whose case one can scarcely say that the evil of congestioir 
and over-crowding exists to any appreciable extent. Of course, in the long run, 
supply and d<*inand may adjust themselves and the housing problem may be 
solved in a manner of s])eakiiig,—by the addition of so much space. It is, be¬ 
sides, open to doubt if in the i>revaiUng slump in the laud market, the reclaimed 
land, when ready for sale to private purchasers, would fetch anything like the price 
estimated for the purpose. On the other hand, the programme of industrial 
housing for a quarter of a million people,—which was the real cause for the iiiidcr- 
takiug originally—has had already to be reconsidered,t- though its estimated total 

* The cost as thca estimated for providing housing for industrial classes was Ks. o.30 
croms and as'tho rent expected from these buildings would not suffice to meet Interostand 
Sinldng iJ’uiid charges, a special tax was imposed in the form of a Town Duty of Re. 1 /- per 
bale oil cotton brought into Bombay city to meet the deheit. 

t The industrial housing of 50,000 tenements scheme was conceived' during the boom 

S eriod when labour conditions in Bombay were probably abnormal. It is beginning to be 
onbted whether thero exists at present any such shortage, and in order to avoid the 
risk of over-building. Government have decided not to take up any more land for housing 
until the ohawls now under constmotion (16880 tenements) have been completed. Para 13 
of the Annual Beport of the DevalopiBent Department 1823*24* 





Industrial Housing Scheme. General view of completed chawl. 
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• <Mt was Ra. 6.6 orores and though already the benefit of falling prices is bamg 
perceived in the reduction of the unit cost-per tenement.* 

The symmetry of the whole scheme of city improvement and development 
involved in this project is marred, from the stand-point of improved housing for 
Middle classes,—for the black-coated proletariat—owing to the decision to go 
slowly in the matter of suburban development on the garden suburb plan-f 

As regards the working classes proper, the first tenement houses constructed 
by the Development Department were failures from the jmint of view of social SSiSSa - ( 
or hygienic improvement. Both the tenants and the outside observers oondonm* " 

ed ^ese “mere boxes for the hurding of hands conceived as means of production.’’ 

The former missed their bathing-place separately constructed in each room, and 
objected to the volume of smoke accumulating in the rooms from the cooking 
devices. They also felt the rent of the rooms in these new “Bolshevic Bar- 
racks”--as originally demanded, to be far in excess of their ability, or what they 
were accustomed to pay in their old homes in privately owned tenements or even 
in lie Improvement ChawkJ The general public and the special student of 

• The annual report for 1922-23, leconiing the change in practice in building there 
tenements from direct depfritoental agency to private contractors also mentions oonsi- 
dcrablo reductions in the cost of construction. 

t “In outer Bombay, there is probably now as much deveIoiX‘d area as is required for the 
present, and it is obvious that so far as suburban schemes tinanced by (government are con¬ 
cerned, it would be imprudent to undertake further liability, unless "and until there comes 
about a general move to tlie suburbs by a large section of Bom'bay inhabitants. The difficulty 
is that the typical middle class Bombay. resident has become used to living in one, two or 
throe rooms in a building let out in tenements, in a more or less crowded loiilitv... .In ade¬ 
quacy of suburban railway facilities, shortage of water-supply and a gcnerarfecling of in 
security of person and projicrty are also factors which in the jiast have made the Tdoa of 
suburban life unpopular. With the average man, the difficulty is no doubt Imaiicial.** 

Annual Report 1923-24, para 25. 

% The Economic -rent for the Development Department chawls has been officialiy cal- 
culated as follows;— 

APPENDIX A. 

Scheme B. 2.—Housing (Xaigaum,)) 

Plot A—10 Blocks of SO tenements each. 
iJstimated economic i*cut tier room. 


Capital cost , . B.?. 

(1) Laud purchased froui liiipruvomont Tru&t, 32,523, stjuai'c yard® at Rs.i3. 4,22,799 

(2) Chawl construction—19 ehawls (1,520 rooms at Rs, 1,350.) .. .. 20,52,CMX^ 

(3) Roads, drainage, water supply etc. l,94,tH^O 

(4) 7 J per cent, cm (2) and (3) for establishments etc. . 1,08,450 


Total oltlay . 28,37,249 


Add Interest during construction at 7 jicr cent |Kn’ annum on total outlay 

of Rs. 28,37,249 iot 1 year (period of coustrmetion being taken at 2 years.) 1,98,007 


Total CAPIT.VL COST .. .. 30,35,850 


IHTHBIiST AND SiNKtiJO F0N»-— 

Interest at 0 per cent of the total capital cost of Rs. 30,35,856 .. ... 1,82,15f 

Sinking Fund at 0.35 per cent on the cost of the buildings (Bs. 20,52,000} . • 7,182 


Total 


1,89,333 
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btiuting mfttt<!irs have found fault with this new experiment for its dead nniformity 
of plan, and for its defective details like the shuttered and cemented windows. 
Those details have, in part, been since improved; but the tenement houses built 
for the working classes by the Bombay development department are still as far 
as ever from the ideal of the independent home in a cottage of his owm for each 
workman and liis family.* 


V.—The Factors of Civic Housing Reconsidered. 

The foregoing outline of the j>roblem and its attempted solutions brings out 
in bold relief the main ingredients of the general problem of housing reform in 
Indian cities. Their reconsideration at this stage is attempted partly with a view 
to get a coinprcheiisive view of the problem and its solutions and partly to pave 
the way for such suggestions as may occur to us. 

{Caniinuid from previous 
JJifcT Rent— 

Net monthly requiivd to cover coist Rs, l»8Ut333‘i2 .. . 13,778 

Net monthly wnt jK?r tenement—15,7781,520 .. .. .. .. .. 10.38 

Ot'Tootxiis— 

Add Fixed ehai*gc of R-:.. 2 iicr iiieusem fur repairs and management (sec note (a) 2, 


Allowing 16 [>er cent of gru^f» iviit fur variable eUarges (see note (b). 

BcONOMIC KENT 

Til*fooaomic rent is . 12.38x100 .. 14.74 


(a) Rc)MiirH and Manageuient Iteiuiirs ; Cost of cbawls 
Cost of repairs jwr annum at 1 per eent .. 


lis. 

22,46,000 

22,460 


Cost of ^e{>air^ j)cr iiiej)M*iu 


Managrnu'ut. 

Estimatep co^t per mensem or :—- jXs. 

J^tablishment . 1,000'' 

Sanitary stores .. .. [[ *23oJ 


1,871 


1,230 


* Total repaii-s and 

lir say 2 jicr room jK'r mensem on 1,520 rooms. 

, . fb) \’ABXAm.E Charoks. Taxes. 

^irnemi tax 8-lOtlis* of If iier eent 
Fire Tax .. .. 

Water tax .. . | ‘ | 

lialalkhur tax 


management 


3,121 


por cent 
8.8 
,3 

3.73 

3.00 


16.05 


O-lOths of 16.05 per cent—14,445 per cent or sav 
Vacancies, bad debts and insurance 


> e • • 

. • 

• • 

14.45 

1.55 

Total 

- • 

.. f 

16 


* Section 144 (3), Municipal Act. Sectiem 154, aiuxucipai Act. 

an average monthly income of Rs. 54 of an industrial worker in Bombay, a 
♦ month would have been simply fatal. They have therefore had to 
aoalB down the rent very sharply ; but even so tho project involves a heavy loss to the 
Oovmr^Mt, which verj' fikely would induce them to scrap a-great portion of th/progisanaie. 
^Jl?**'**^ the Development Department for m3-24 observes^—^ 

ahow Manager, Development Dimetorate 

during the year m the Directorate chawls of 6.66 per thousand, com- 

ov jiHP Hie wsnie city of 31*11 per thousand para 16 * 
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Tile existence of tlie problem, with all its consequences to tbe health and CiJJf 
morals of the city population, is nowhere disputed. Nor can it be seriously ques¬ 
tioned that, boiled down to its essence, the problem really resolves itself into 
one of predominantly economical or financial character. Even that aspect of the 
problem which relates to the agency by which the reform is to be accomplished— 
Governmental or Municipal, C5o-operative or Individualistic—seems at bottom 
to be an economic issue. Additional housing has to be constructed for the sake 
of the general public health in the cities. But, in industrial centres especially, 
the houses, when constructed, will be for the use just those classes whose ability 
to reimburse the constructing authority is most rigidly restricted. No authority 
taking in hand housing reform In Indian cities can completely ignore the problem 
of the deficit on the cost incurred for construction and the price obtainable 
by way of rent. For even the Government or the Municipality has a limit to its 
taxing capacity. Besides, every tax w'hich falls on x)eople or communities other 
than those likely to be benefitted from such ventures,—even in part—must be 
held to be unjust to the extent that in its incidence it afieets a people not in 
any way benefitted by such ventures. For this reason,—were there no other,— 
we should consider the Municipality to be by far the most preferable agency for 
carrying through housing reforms on a scale commensurate with the dimensions 
of the problem. On this view of the proper agency, we think it to be as uneco¬ 
nomical as it is impolitic that a specially created (’ity Im])rovomcnt Trust or a 
(lovernmeiit Department should be given a hand in the matter. By so doing, not 
only would we needlessly split up the entire work between the several authorities, 
involving a waste of time, money and energy, but an adequate degree of co-ordi¬ 
nation would be lost sight of. The MiinieiiJality has, indeed, powers of taxation 
which can enable it to make up for the unavoidable deficit in housing reforms, 
where vested interests are too strong to be made to forego their claim for com¬ 
pensation, or to abandon their right to land sjieculation. But as already observed, 
the city taxpayer's money would have been unjustly laid out, if strict concordance 
is not obtained between the burden and the benefit. In our opinion, the real, 
final, permanent solution of the Housing problem will not be arrived at, unless 
and until the Municipality enforces the obligation on the omployeris—whether 
private individtials. Government departments or semi-public auThoritie.s—to 
provide housing for their workmen. It is a form of health insurance whose Wne- 
fits have yet to be understood. The emxdoyers* objection that their obligation 
would be unbalanced, if the workers were not in their turn comfelied to live in 
accommodation provided for them by their employers, can be easily met by re. 
quiring the workers to conform to this arrangement, always provided that the 
housing provided by the employers conforms to the standard of sanitary habita¬ 
tion laid down by the Municipality, and that the employer does not utilise this 
jacility as a sort of a leverage against his workmen. The worker's liberty of 
iiiovement wull in no way be restricted if we view the matter collectively foi all 
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vr0rM^ dbsft people of incomea, say below Rs. 100 per month. As the obliga- 
to pfovide housing would lie equally upon all employers, a workman 
movmg from one employment to another, from one employer to another, would 
not necessarily lose his claim to house accommodation and the employer, too, 
would not be unduly burdened, as he will be required to provide accommodation 
for his average strength of o])erativcs. The mr ving surplus or fringe of indus¬ 
trial lal>our may cause a difficulty no doubt; but that surplus is relatively very 
small,—not more than 10 p. c. of the total industrial poimlation,—and can be 
easily dealt with iC we bear in mind the principles of Insurance, and treat the 
housing problem as only an aspect of insurance. 


The CMft ot 
tlMi K I d d 1 • 


If employers of all kinds are compelled to shoulder this their natural respon¬ 
sibility, the problem of industrial housing will have advanced a long way to¬ 
wards solution. It will have settled at least the question of agency. The problem 
of the middle-classes no doubt still remains unsolved. In their case, the Munici¬ 
pality would have to take up house-building directly—or through co-operative 
soGieties aided by the Municipalities if need be. The redistribution of popula¬ 
tion, with a view to avoid over-crowding and insanitation, can only he obtained 
by an energetic prosecution of suburban development; and to attract popula¬ 
tion of the middle class to the suburbs, not only would the Municipal authority 
have to educate |>eople into perceiving the advantages of siibuiban life, but 
would have, for its own share, to provide adequate and efficient transport facili¬ 
ties, and proper amenities of life in the suburbs. Co-operative societies would 
really help to solve the problem from all sides simultaneously far better than 
perhaps the Municipality itself. 


Tlntiicins 
Ho«a«g Proje- 
ds. 


As regards the tinance of housing-reform, the obligation being imposed on 
the employers would to a great extent solve the problem, except in so far as the 
employer might need funds to start witli building. The obligation of the Munici¬ 
pality would thus be restricted to the provision of funds on relatively easy terms ; 
and there is no reason to doubt either that the Municipal authority like that of 
Bomlmy cannot obtain such funds in the open money-market, or that it may not 
be able to raise the mon«?y, in part at least—from the improvements it effects. 
And in this connection we might inenlioii an aspect of the case which is usually 
overlooked. In cities like Bombay, where all building land would be very costly 
in the neighbourhood of great industrial works, the housing problem of all classes 
of people woulJreally he a problem of .suburban development,—unless the heroic 
and extravagant measure is adopted of disestablishing all mills and factories in 
the city and re-establishing thtMii in the suburbs near their \vorkers. Housing will, 
therefore, have to be in the hands largely—if not wholly—of the Municipality, 
working by itself or through co-operative building societies. Instead of borrow¬ 
ing from the Munfci|)ality for constructing tenements for their workers, the em¬ 
ployers mi^t subsidise the building authority under the municipality by easy 



IdanB, or by guaranteeing to bear a proportionate burden of interest and Sinking 
Fund charges. Bombay has enormous lands still available within easy distances 
on the mainland across the harbour, on the east, and in Salsctte on the north o£ 
the City and Island. 

Provided rapid, cheap, and efficient means of transport between the residen¬ 
tial and industrial areas are created by mun'cipal enter})risc—by moans of sub¬ 
marine tunnels and railways across the harbour, and circular uudcrgroiuid rail¬ 
way like the Metro of Paris, as well as surface overhead tramway extensions nnd 
motor-bus services,—there is no reason why in course of time large sections of the 
population should not betake themselves to the freer air, fuller light and healthit^r 
homes in the suburbs. x\nd these means of communications can be made a source 
of income to the Municipality to support its own burden of indeluedness. or at 
least might serve to pay for their own maintenance, operation and capital cost. 
Housing reform, moreover, on such a large scale as would be needed in Bombay 
or Calcutta, must necessarily take years to accomplish. Land values must arise 
in the interval by the mere pressure of population in growing cities: and if only 
the Municiiml authority manages to reserve to itself all such incTements in value, 
—the financial problem in hotising reform ought not to be difficult at all. There 
may have to be, some additional taxation, preferably on property within the city 
80 as to prevent all complications resulting from a shifting burden of taxation. 
But even this burden would be temporary, if the problem is handled judiciously^ 
and under a well-conceived plan from the outset. A tax at a higher rate on 
building land kept vacant without reasonable excuse ; a steady policy of taking 
up all increments in site values or rental values ; a sustained effort at municipal 
enterprise and co-operative subsidies—and the problem will have been solved 
much better than by any hand-to-mouth measures like rent restriction by legis¬ 
lation. The latter must necessarily be temporary: and must cause universal 
discontent,—among tenants by the fear of a possible abolition of the reatrictiou, 
and among landlords by the denial of wdiat they regard to be their right to 
profiteer. And this quite apart from the inevitable weakness of all such legisla- 
tiou, that It will necessarily lack a definite standard. Price-restriction or 
regulation as a policy must fail, so long as there is no controlled supply of the 
commodity regulated as an alternative. 

VI.—City-Planning. 

Arising from and as an offshoot of the main problem of civic housing, there 
is also the question of city-planning proper. In a manner of speaking, it is a much 
larger problem than that of housing; and in all cities newly founded by a deli¬ 
berate act—as contrasted with haphazard grow’th—attention will have to be paid 
to a number of details relating to civic beauty and civic convenience, which are 
usually not so specifically or meticulously considered in the development of old 
cities. We may mention Constantinople in Europe, or Fatehxmr Sikri in India, 
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or Washington in America, as examples of deliberate planning from the outset 
But whether it is a case of fresh planning ab initio or of retrimming an old city 
like Paris, Vienna, or Frankfort-on-the*Main, civic planning must be taken as a 
regular art in itself, in which the jdanner will carefully lay out the different quar¬ 
ters of the town, with due regard to their particular requirements. He must make 
Provision for transport facilities in the shape of handy railway termini or harbour- 
front for the quarter of the town devoted to wholesale merchandise; or for resi¬ 
dential quarter with its complement of .schools, play-gionnds, theatres, cafes, 
open air places, parks, churches and temples, and libraries. He must also give 
careful consideration to the grouping of streets, their width and corners and 
crosaing.s: their ornamentation by side-walk gardens, way-side trees, central 
fountains. .siatiic.s or vistas; their protection of furniture in the shape of pillar- 
bo.\es, lighting-poles, traffic-signal, fire-alarms, rail-roads, tracks, bridges, sub¬ 
ways. shelter.s, ic. lie must also so arrange all these as to minimise the distance 
from point to point having to be travelled by ordinary traffic, and prevent the 
possibility of accidents due to corners and quick-moving traffic conflicting with 
.slow-moving vehicles or pede.strian.s. The relation of the height of the building 
to the width of the .street has similarly to be determined in advance, not only as a 
measure of precaution against the danger from fire, but also as an item in archi¬ 
tectural beauty and effect obtainable with a little attention to such details. The 
possession of magnificent vistas.—like that in Paris from the* Place de la Con 
ctirde or the Arc de Triomphe. than which perhaps no more perfectly designed 
and beautiful vistas can be found in the whole world, is also not a matter of mere 
acejdent but a product of great genius in town-planning. Tlie regulation 'of traf- 
lii- oil the main arteries of civic coinmnnicarion. moreover, is not a question sini- 
]>ly of preventing accidents ; it is as much u matter of ministering to the con¬ 
venience of the public, and thereby adding to the joy of civic life.«' The under¬ 
ground amenities of sewers and drains and water-pipes and electric wires of all 
sorts.—not to mention subways for pedestrians and cloak-rooms with all toilet 
facilities, as well as pneumatic rnbe.s tor mail deliveries as in Paris- are not Or¬ 
el inarilv iiotieeH by the citizen: bur they are none the less a factor in the proper 
planning of oitjes. Finally the improvement in water-fronts in all cities on the 
hanks of a river or the shores of an ocean is a factor not merely to promote the 
commercial facilities of the place, but also to add to the adornment of the city, 
and the amusement and recreation of its inhabitants. 


VII.- Town Planning in Indian Cities. 

em Conscious planning and lay-out of all areas in a city, with due regard to their 

u iDdta. mutual relationship and convenience, and with an eye to the convenience of the 
citiaens as well as the beauty of t he city, is still in its infancy in this country. 

* of Traffic movement at the Arc de triomphe in the plwi appended. 



there are, no doubt, To’wn-Plannmg acts in several ilrovince^ ; and ilieie are alb<i 
the colossal eliorts o£ the city Improvement Trusts of Bombay and Calcutta as 
well as the Bombay Development Departanent in this direction. But, with the 
possible exception of the suburban town-planning atti\ities of lln* last-named 
authority, it may fairly be doubted if any authority in Indui has yet realised quite 
fully the real purpose of towm-planning and its relation to old cities already grown 
without any idea of proper plamiing. The historic scheme of 1/Eiiiant, for 
example, in planning the cajutal of the Cnited Stares more than a century ago,* 
or of Dr. Adickes in laying out afresh Frankfort-on-the-Main. has no parallel in 
India. Even the Imperial Capital of Delhi is planned for the new section, with 
the old and historic sections left almost untouched from the point of view of plan¬ 
ning. The Municipal Acts, relating to the xjriiicipal cities, no doubt give powers 
to the Municipal authorities to determine street alignments and buildings line 
(S. 302 Calcutta Municipal Act) as also to make and iniju-ove streets and squares 
and open places, with definite liinitations imposed by law as regards the width of 
new streets. In Bombay “Ko new public street shall be less than id feet in wddth ’ 
if such street be made fox carriage traffic^ or tw^enty feet if such street he made 
for foot traffic only,'* (S, 294 Bombay Municipal Act): while the Act also 
proscribes the maximum height of a building, and the height in relaiion to the 
width of the street. (Ss 394 A, 349 B) In Calcutta. 

“The Corporation may at any tinjc give }>nbliL- notice of ihcir in- 
tcjition to declare that, m any street, portion of a street or locality sj'c- 
t'ilicd ill the notice, the elevation and construction of the frontage of 
all new buildings (other than huts) thereafter slialL in respect of their 
architectural features be such as the corporation may consider suitable 
to the locality.*' (S. 324 (1.) ) 

But in a study of all the street and building provisions in Indian municipalities, 
one misses some central principile, some dictating consideration which is of the 
essence of general town-planning, if in one case^the consideration <»f convenience 
is predominant, in another it is perhaps a demand of authorities, while in a third 
it might be requirement of sanitation. All these are caijable of co-ordinutioii and 
harmonising. But no efiort has been made to blend them into one beautiful and 
harmonious expression of city-planning proper. 

♦ In essentials, the Wasbingiou of to-day is exactly as the draftsman tirst planned it. 
It is the only large city in cither America or Europe that has had all its streets planned a 
century in advance. As for the plan itself, it embodied, in the main> the orthodox notion .i 
td its (lay. I’hc ground work is a rectangle, with one series of streets running i-orth and south—■ 
tho so-termed gridiron plan*—but with main avenues leading in various dnections over the 
most favourable ground in such manner as to provide direct cemneetion between the point'^ 
selected and the sites of the great public bnxldmgs. Rectangular streets were then laid out 
so as to intersect with the avenues at the predetermined points. The Engineer was lavish 
of land taking generous width for all his main streets, avenues and squares. Even to-day, 
a relatively larger area is devot^to public purposes in Washington than in any uthor of the 
world's large cities. 

Munro: und Mithod'i of Municipal 4dnL*nisiiati‘ h. p. ^4. 
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1 1 1 Thg difficulty of all city-plauning, of course, is fnance; and indiaii 

cities »re by no means so rich as to regard that difficulty as of second-rate im¬ 
portance. Even ill cities where the Government takes up the financing of the 
developments—-Delhi or Mysore for example, the latter having spent from the 
Maharaja & own jmrse nearly a crore in the last few years on projects of town 
development and civic adorunient^—finance is always the ruling consideration, 
ior it is not merely the outlay on new construction and improvement that has 
to be considered; town-planners,must also take into account the demands under 
the head of compensation to private jiroperty-owners in all areas in which the 
rights of private ownership conflict with the projects of imiirovement. It is true, 
indeed, that the best town-planning would be that which utilises to the fullest the 
existing features—geographical, tO|jographicaI, sociological—of the area under 
consideration. But the most carefully considered and economically planned pro¬ 
jects of civic* development must mean large financial outlay \ and so, in the last 
instance, the purse of the city must be held to he the final dictating authority in 
ail questions of proper planning of the city. 



CHAPTER V. 

-#- 

MORAL HEALTH IN THE CITY, AND MISCELLANEOUS FUNCTIONS 
RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH. 


1.—Municipal activities in Moral Welfare. 

The Moral scourges of modern city life take Iheir origin vci}’ often in econo- Nitore sad 
mic causes. Municipalities in the most advanced countries have recognised that 
if they would really discharge their obligation in this regard, they must attack 
the root causes first. By a series of causation, too clear to he mistaken, they 
have perceived that poverty breeds congestion, and congestion leads to insanita¬ 
tion, unhealthiness,both moral and physical. It may be impossible for the Muni¬ 
cipal authority to attack directly and by itself the hydra-headed evil of prostitu¬ 
tion, which is such a prominent evil of city life to-day, and uhich Las its rami¬ 
fications reaching far and wide; for the task of so educating the municipal so¬ 
vereign as to induce it to sanction the radical measure which alone can effectively 
lestrict and minimise,—if not abolish—the evil is, for the present at least, beyond 
the powers of most municii^alities. They therefore are content to lead a fiank 
attack by taking up honsmg reform, by pressing forward with Insurance schemes/ 
by ensuring adequate hospital accommodation and efficient medical advice.Wel- 
fare work, again, such as providing foundling hospitals and creebes/ and establi¬ 
shing a home for lost women, not to mention imlice jiowers for the sui>pressiuii 
of the so-called White Slave Traffic, is a species of indirect attack, or rather these 
are mere palliatives, which help to soothe the sufferer or save tlie innocent from 
this great moral disease. Police powers being vested in Municipalities in Wes¬ 
terly countries, they are able to ado]>t such measures on a much larger scale 
than Ave in India can tliiiik of; since here,lhi* police authority is still entirely a 
department of the State. Municipalities in India arc, therefore .pOAverloss, in a 
manner of speaking,to adopt any stringent measures for the campaign against the 
moral evil nourishing in cities from time immemorial.J The bulk of the work 


* AVe have outlined the general prineiplcs of suvh Sovial Injsurance in an earlier chapter 
of this Book, and have shown the application of tlicc-c principles to the practical case of an 
Indian Municipality in a later section of this cliai»tcr. 

t The system of Municipal guardianship, under Mhich Ulegilimate chilclrt‘ii become 
at birth the legal wards of officers appointed by the local authorities, is one of the most 
effectual of the measures by which the terrible mortality amongst those childivn is combated” 
Bawon Municipttl Life GovernmetU in Germany, p. 49. 

? it may be noted in passing that a few yeaW ago the Government of Bombay had 
appointed a committee to investigate into the question of prostitution in the city, which 
suWitted a somewhat mild report. But even so, no action seems to have been taken* on that 
report. Prostitution is, historically speaking, an ancient institution; and in India, at least, 
tho State had recognised it so far as to tax its practitioners—whether to ])enalise tha 
institution or to help the public treasury, it is im|)ossible to say. In A^ijayanagar, in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the State derived such a handsome revenue from the 
taxation of prostitutes in the capital as to pay for the wiiole police force of the city out of 
tho proceeds. AVe must recognise, however, that taxation of such moml sores is not an 
expedient wo would recommend; as them is a danger in this method of making tho state 
interest^ in the maiutcnauce of the evil. 
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in this direction is done fay nou-Manicipal agencies, like Eeligions bodies or Sodaj 
Reform Associations. The achievements, however, of such organisations as the 
tSaivatioii Army, in their Rescue Work, or of the Catholic Archfaishop in the 
city of Bo)ul)ay in his recent attempt at a House for fallen women, must un- 
a\oidafa!y lack the elfectiveness of collective and co-ordinating Municipal effort ; 
and resting ultimately on sjiasniodic private charity, these organisations must 
be weak also in the sinews of war w’hich a Municipality could provide. Even 
the less spectacular work of providing proper creches and establishing adequate 
Foundling Hospitals seenm to he neglected by Indian Municipalities,* either bc- 
• cause they lack sufficient moral enthusiasm, boldness in conceiving and firmness 
in executing projects of such far-reaching moral reforms, or because they are de¬ 
nied the requisite |>owers owing to a misapprehension of the role of Municipalities 
in the task of social and moral regeneration of the civic community.f 

Police d • For our part, then, we would recommend that the Municipal authority in 

mcpon i® Mu* * jl 

iiciiwtitj. India sliould be furnished with those police powders which are indispensable for the 
work of securing the moral healthiness of the city ; and that armed with such 
l>owers they must commence a direct and vigorous campaign against these cess¬ 
pools that uiulermine the moral health of the city. It would, in fact, contribute 
both to economy and efficiency if all powers of what is happily described as the 
Politr de t/ugurs are, as they should be, vested in the city council,—the Govern¬ 
ment retaining, if need be, jiowers of supervisioii, inspection, and indirect control 
as might be deemed to be necessary for the general safety. 

A CAicutu We might note in this connection, as a welcome sign of the times, that the 
Calcutta Municipal Cor|ioration has, under the domination of the Swaraj Party, 
resolved to prohibit the use of intoxicating drugs and drink in its jurisdiction. 
If a Municijiality in India could embark on such a radical departure from 
the iKjlicy of Lamez-faire, tliere is reason to hope that in the yet unexidored fields 
of moral reform and regeneration, Municipal activities of a more courageous kind 
will be as beneficieut in results as this one is hoped to be. 

n. -Other Welfare Work by Municipalities. 

touDd' ^ correlate positive morality with social necessity and welfare, we W’ould 

^ great many directions in which the Municipality is able to promote the 
public welfare of the civic community. We have already referred to the case of 
the Foundling Hospital, and of the Municipal Guardianship of illegitimate chil¬ 
dren. 

> ‘'It is worth while“ says Dawson (op. cit. p.251-2) “calling attention 
to this aspect of the public guardians' work, in view of the indifferent 
success of English Boards of Guardians in the same direction. In Ger- 


* Thei« is a creche in Bombay, but it is a private institution. 

t Bee a review article on the Report of the Bombay Piostitutioii Committee in the 
Boeiftl Service Quiurterly of October by Pioleem K* X* Bhah. 
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many it is found that the Municipal authority can often enforce claims 
on behalf of illegitimate children where the mothers acting alone would 
have no chance. The very knowledge that the community, in the per¬ 
son of the Municipal Guardian, is behind the mother and child, is, as a 
rule, sufficient to bring the most callous deserter to heel. It is interest¬ 
ing to read that so energetically do the Municipal Guardians protect 
the interests of unmarried mothers—and incidentally the rates—that an 
''Association of Fathers of Illegitimate children’’ {»as been formed for 
mutual counsel and defence.” 

The Foundling Jlospitals of Paris particularly arc model institutions, where 
the care of the innocent unfortunates does not stop‘simply at looking after them 
in the ailments of their helple^ infancy, but goes a great way towards educat¬ 
ing, bringing them up, and settling them in life. 

All these activities, however, sirring originally from the comprehensive ob¬ 
ligation of Poor Relief imposed u]>on Municipalities by the State in Europe and 
America. Dr. Dawson has, indeed, pointed out: 

“The Social spirit which nowadays informs the governing autho¬ 
rities of all large towns.from the mayor down to the commit¬ 

tees of the representative assembly, is to a large extent a by-product 
of the iasurance legislation dating from the early eighties of the last 
century. The effect of that legislation was to set in motion new social 
forces and new philanthrophic ardour in many directions; and under 
their influence the current conventional conception of public health 
administration has widened, and the consciousness of social obligation 
has everywhere been stimulated and deepened.”* 

But though the insurance legislation in European countries really afiects 
the artisan or working classes as distinguished from the pauper class, the number 
of functions commonly included in the generic term of welfare work is so great, 
and their real benefit so restricted to really the pauper class proper, that the analy¬ 
sis we have given above of the origin of this particular group of municipal functions 
seems to us to be as accurate as any other. The care of the poor and the relief 
of the necessitous was in Christian countries the particular department of the 
Church, and ultimately transferred by the State to the lilunicipalities and local 
bodies. These latter cannot delegate their functions though they too have re¬ 
lied on private charity to an extent greater than perhaps would be easily justified. 

In India, however, as remarked in a previous chapter, neither the State nor Absenoe of 
its delegate the Municipality has yet accepted the public obligation of poor relief, agations oa 

.. . - ‘IT* T 1 Inainn Miiflici* 

The intertwining of professional poverty with religious mendicancy may have Pi^nties. 
something to do with this attitude of aloofness of the State, which refuses to in¬ 
terfere with all religious customs. Or perhaps this aloofness is the outcome 
of a social snobbishness inseparable from oui modern commercial and individualia!t 
organisations. Certainly the committees .appointi'd by Government to investigate 


* 0^ Git. p. 24b 
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into tbe pftiip«t problen* of the gre^t cities * of India give one the impression 
in Idieir reports that poverty is re^rded as worse than crime in the official circles 
. of modern India; Vagrancy laws, one would have thought, ought to have found 
no room in a well ordered and highly industrialised community like that of Bombay 
or Calcutta. The sentiment of civic sym})athy would have helj^ed to consider 
pauperism rather as a misfortune than as an offence, a misfortune moreover 
which is not beyond remedy if onlv the collective authority of the city could rea¬ 
lise its responsibility in this regard, and apply the remedies it can find without 
demur or hesitation. The Lal)our Exchanges of European countries in imini- 
ci|)8l hands help a groat deal to prevent unemployment, and so avoid the demora¬ 
lisation of that considerable section of civic contmunities whom a hair’s breath 
divides from good citizenship and bad. In 1911 Germany possessed 475 of such 
Tjabour Exchanges or registries in Munici)ial hands all over the country, aided 
indirectly by the state in a way, but which were on the whole clearly municipal 
institutions, 

Liiitiu Xz* There is a tendency to combine the general work of the labour 

^*®**** registry with activities of a cognate character; thus some registries 

endeavour to find employment for children leaving school, for domestic 
servants, for consumptives and other persons of limited physical capa¬ 
city, or the registry keeps a list of foster-parents for use in the boarding 
out of orphans and other children maintained by the poor relief autho¬ 
rity, and the muiiici|>al house registry, the legal advice agencies, and 
writing rooms for unemployed clerks and others are sometimes worked 
along with the public labour registry. 

I visited the Exchange in Berlin, the largest in the empire. It secures posi¬ 
tions for a]ij)roximatcly 120,000 persons each year. It has been in existence 
for twenty-five years. It occujdes a large four-storey building in the heart of 
Berlin. There is a separate entrance for women on one street and for men on 
the other. In the centre of the building is a great hall capable of seating 1,400 
persona, while smaller halls accommodate the skilled artisans and women in 
another part of the building. There were probably 600 men w’aiting to be called 
when I was there. They did not suggest vagrants or tramps. They were clean, 
8elf-res|)ecting, and robust. Tlie men sat in groups according to their employ- 
♦ meiit. Wjen a retpieat was received over the telephone or by mail, the men 
were called to the desk in tlie order of their registry, and the position explained 
to them. Priority is given to the married men in the assignments. 

On one side of the great hall is a buffet whore beer and food are sold at a 
trifling sum. There are tailors anti cobblers connected with the registry, who 
repair clothes and shoes at an insignificant charge. Checkers, dominos, and 

. ♦ On ft committee of this nature for Bombay city in 1920 had sat Mr. M. K. Gandhi 

the ftroh apostle of Indun Nationalism. He had already launched out his doctrine of non- 
co-opmUon which probably prevented him from taking a more active part in the shaping 
of the final report of this oommittee, and so in<ide it ioipo^sible for the new Indian conscious- 
pew^to be impreseed upon that dooumeat. 
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chess are played by the men while they wait in the hall. The exchange suggests 
a huge workingman's club rather than an employment agency such as those of 
New York or Chicago. There are sliower-baths in the building which are ge¬ 
nerally used, while a free dispensary and medical inspection bureau are also 
offered.* 

Besides providing those liabour Registiies or Exclianges. Munirii>alities 
in Germany also offer work to the unemployed, so as to minimise the demora¬ 
lisation resulting from unemployment. The out-of-wovk artisan is not looked 
upon as a vagrant and a suspicions character, who is bWowr any polite attention. 

On the contrary, that his unem]doyment—which is considered to be a i^assing 
and unmerited misfortune—may not press heavily upon such a person, muni¬ 
cipalities study by every means in their power to alleviate his lot. Many cities 
in Germany maintain, for the special benefit of this class, a regular register of 
houses and tenements to lodge suitably such out-of-work people in search of 
employment. Though these hergergen may be privately owned, municipal 
authority investigates the comfort and cleanliness offered by such tenements; 
and from the descriptive cards maintained by the municipality, the workmen 
can select with little loss of time a lodgment suitable to his purse and Ids needs. 

So far has this plan found favour in many cities, that newspaper advertising of 
tenements to lot has been quite discontinued. In 4G2 municipality-owned 
houses of this kind in 1904 they had 20,<¥>0 beds, and lodged over 2 million pei- 
sons in the year, of whom tlie majority vrere paying guests. 

And for the same purpose of lightening the pressure of 
municipalities all over the European continent have munici]*al pawn-sltops 
wdiere the artisan can in his misfortune realise any of his ]jossessions except 
furniture and “articles which belong to the primary comforts of the home at 
reasonable rates for a fair interest chargo.t The municipal savings banks are, 
of course, a natural counterj)art of the above. 

With such provisions, European countries might well insist that bogging and pa^perij^^f 
vagrancy shall not be j)ermitted. But in Indian cities while they seem to con¬ 
sider begging a punishable offence, the niunicijuil conscience lias not yet risen 
to the height of insuring reasonably against sucli misforrunea, which compel a 
recourse to mendicancy. It is, in Europe, not merely the adult out-of-work ar¬ 
tisan that is thus jirovided for by municipal agency based on or aided by private 
philanthropy. His children, too, receive a share of the attention which even tlu* 
well-to-do tax-payers' children are as a rule denied in this country. The muni¬ 
cipal feeding of needy school children is almost universal in the larger Cleiman 
towns, Berlin alone spending £ 11,000 per annum for this ])urpose. This is not 
a statutory but a purely voluntary function of the ^lunicipality, the meals being 

♦ cp, Howe European Cities a* Work, p. 135-6. 

t^op.l European Cities at work. Howe, p. 135-6. 
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gmn free from kitoh^^ns attached to certain schools—-or charged very lightly to 
children whose parents can afford to pay. The health of the school-children al¬ 
ways claims the special attention ol the munici|>ality, there being 1786 munici¬ 
pal authorities, in 191f5, in Germany which had got their own special school 
doctor. These doctors inspect and advise, and even treat children free of charge. 
A 8j>ecial feature in this connection worth mentioning is the dentist for the 
g^tudents, there being over dental clinics for this purpose in DO German towns. 
The provision of special childreirs care centres, devoted to looking after the 
juveniles in out-of-schooWiours. while* their parents are at work in the factory, 
is another such feature, though here periiaps i^rivate assistance plays a far 
greater |)art than municipal effort. 

BzcisAtoft of alrea<ly observed.—and the observation can bear repetition—Indian 

Bdtei^1caFk)c° cities are hopelessly deficient in all these respects; and the deficiency is due, 
fifties. judgment, to the exclusion from municipal functions of Poor Relief. 

Organised relief of the necessitous is indispensable in large industrial centres, 
for private charity is of necessity indiscriininating as it is bound to be inadequate. 
Tliere may be something to say in favour of leaving the relief of the poor to the 
spiintaneous impulse to charity in an individual breast. But it is very much to 
be feared that in this age the answer of Mr. Scrooge to all those who came at 
Christinas time seeking his contribution for the needy and the unfortunate,— 
“Are there no prisons i Are there no workhouses V '—may be rej^ated by more 
persons than we would like to believe. In any case, were there no oiber reason 
but the mere consideration of co-ordination of effort and economy in total outlay, 
We would still advocate the organisation on a municipal scale of Poor Relief in 
all its forms in this country ; and to that end, a steady policy of municipalisation 
by gradual stages, of all private charities which lack co-ordination and are defi¬ 
cient in proper direction. 

III.—Possibilities for a compulsory system of Social Insurance in Indian 

Municipalities. 

In A previous chapter of this Book we have spoken of the need to provide 
for a general system of social Insurance, and described in outline the working of 
such a system wberevor it is in existence in the Western world. In the Indian 
nuinici|>alities, this need is even greater than in the European cities for a 
varhHy of reasons. In the first place, while the leading Indian cities are rapidly 
evolving a growing industrialism of the European pattern, they have not yet 
developed labour organisations—such as Trade Uiiions or Friendly Societies— 
nor is the voluntary effort on a scale sufficient fo cope with the requirements of 
an intensely industrialised community like Bombay or Calcutta. Besides, there 
is hardly any insurance in their case against tlie commonest contingencies of life 
— sickness, accident, premature disablement or pt^rmanent superannuation. 
Tho Industrial workers in these cities, it is true, are saW to be-to«>- Shifting a 



quantity to be made the objeetd and beneficiaries of a compulsory, and coin- 
prebensive Insurance scliexne. But this is a local,—and, \\v tliink, tonijicrary* 
—difficulty, which could easily be ovcTcoiiic by better or^anitulioji of our Indus¬ 
trial Labour Force, Secondly, without the proper realisation that the beuelils 
usual under such an Insurance scheme are a mutter of ri^rhl and lu* li urn ilia 
concession from private charity, the ordinary seH-res]»ecting citizen would never 
consent to participate in these benefils. But his refustil to have his illness attend¬ 
ed to, oi his accidents pro})crly looked after, or his old age ijrovided for, is a 
menace or loss or burden to the entire community, which must therefore, in sheer 
self-defence compel him to avail himself of these benefits ; and also to contribute 
each his or her own quota to the fund from which these benefits come. And 
that constitutes the third reason, why a jiroper Insurance in tlie Indian industrial 
centres wdll have to he based on municipal and not on tlie National scale. For 
the Nation in India still consists to the extent really of 90% of agriculturists 
or those indirectly connected wdth or dependent on Agriculture. Now* ihe In¬ 
surance of an agricultural community milst necessarily and radically be different 
from the Insurance of an Industrial Community ; or the contingtuuies to be pro¬ 
vided against, the benefits to be secured, the measures to be adopted and the 
contributions to be demanded are essentially different in character, extent, 
nature and incidence in either of these cases. 

It must, therefore, be the task of the Municipality in India to insure its citi¬ 
zens against the common ills of their ordinary lives. If necessary,—as we think 
it would be,—special additional powers may have to be given them by lair to 
enable them to undertake a wholesale insurance of the municq’al community 
against illness^ accidents, invalidity, or old age. ^J'he eiujdoyers are even now' 
being comiielled,—though in a spasmodic, liapliazard, uncoordinated and un¬ 
scientific fashion—to provide for their W’orkmen's compensation in case of acci¬ 
dents ; and ive think it would be a very slight and welcome c.vteusioii of the }^rin- 
ciple, if the Municipality is by law authorised and required to systematise and co¬ 
ordinate these provisions, and to consolidate them by means of the link of regu¬ 
lar contributions from the workers, their employers, and the Municijjality itself 
in the long run. Thus, for exam]>le, in a city like Bombay, if insurance is made 
comi3ulsory by law' on all citizens with aii income, let Us say, of Bs. lllO per 
month or less, and a contribution is deiuauded from each ,«iicli workei of to 
^1% progressively rising according to salary : and if to tliat i.s added a similar 
contribution from the employers, but fixed in their ease uii a Regressive scale 
of 1% to rising as the salary of the insured falls; and if u* the Fund made 
up out of these contributions- the Municipality binds itself tn add its quota 
of per each person insured; there would be such a considerable fund tbat 

all the ordinary ills of working life can be quite liberall\ ].'ro\ ided for from .sur b 
an institution : and all the sufferers regularly take the benefit under the schciue 
without auy sense of sLume, hesitation or humiliation. By this uiean&, we arc 



dttfe, tiio rate of mortality within the city so insured wall fall at once and suhs- 
tantlally, both amongst the adults and the infants. Taking the insurable popu¬ 
lation of Bombay, on the basis given above, at 3,00,000; and taking an average 
annual contribution from each of these persons @ 11% of their income of Es.50 
per month /.r. 12 annas per head per month, or Ils. 2,25,000 per month on account 
ot worker s contribution ; and Rs. 2,25,(.HX> per month on account of master's 
contribution, and Rs. 1.50,000 per month on account of municipal contribution, 
wo got a total of Rs.li lakhs per month. The Municipality use a jjart of this 
fund to maintain much greater hospital accommodation and provision for 
medical advice than is the case to-day. If it provides accommodation for 10,000 
yjatieata—beds—at any time, it will ]>robabH’ want all the money it now syoends 
in Bombay on hospitals and dispensaries, as well as the sum it will be required 
to contribute on its own account to the Insurance Fund—a total outlay per annum 
of close on iO lakhs at least, we should think. The wrorkers* and employers’ con¬ 
tributions may be used: first to subsidise 1000 medical practitioners at Rs. 100 
JKT month to give advice, and treatment freely to the insured. This w^ould mean 
Ils. 1,00,(XKJ, Add to this Ks. 50,000 for medicines and other requirements for treat¬ 
ment per month ; and there will be a balance of 3,00,000, exclusive of the 
Municipal contribution, tvhich may be used in cash benefits during the period 
of illness to the suffering workers graduated according to illness, wages, and 
contributions, but averaging Rs, 30 a month on all counts for 10,000 insured 
sufferers in the city. With very little modification the scheme may be extended 
to the dtqicudeuts of tlie insured worker. 

It will be noticed that ii» the above rough calculation w'e have made no 
allowance for the interest on the balances in the Insurance Fund, which in a 
soundly adiuinistered system there ought to result. The Interest receipts on 
this account will, however, suffice to yiay for the admmistration charges of the 
entire scheme, which could thus be made quite self-supporting, with a compa¬ 
ratively very small outlay on the part of the Municipality, and yet involving a 
great, immeasurable, Ijoon to the citizens. 

We may add that the figures given above are only illustrative. They have 
no pretence to be either accurate or even approximate ; but we think they 
w'ould serve the turn for a clear explanation of our scheme. 

The Insurance activity of an enterprising municipality need not, however, 
end here. There is a vast field for Insurance work in a great centre of commerce 
and industry in Fife, Marine and Life Insurance, which can easily be made the 
source of a substantial im^oiue to the city. The most conservative estimate 
places the total of Insurance premia i>f various kinds obtained from Bombay 
city at ila. 34<Hlt0O«OO0 per annum on account of life, fire, marine, accidents 
etc. Why should not the city,—w'hosc Building Regulations^ Fire Brigade, Police 
precautions, and Health measures very materkily reduce the risks of the 
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private pro8t;^Beekmg corporati6nB, who now levy this tax frcin the cHy, ita 
industry and commerce,—get the whole of this income ? Of course, there wil^ 
be risks to provide ior against this income; but as vre do not believe that the 
operations of the dozen or more private insurance corporations are conducted 
on absolutely altruistic grounds, we have no doubt at all that the scheme if 
adopted would, instead of being a burden to the Municipal purse, result in a 
very substantial net surplus to the city, the magnitude of which on our most 
conservative calculations seems to be so great that we are afraid even to 
mention it !* - 

One particular argument for the speedy miinicipalisation of the city’s 
Insurance business lies in the character of the* Insurance corporations now 
doing that work. Tlie most respected of them are non-Indian. The nature of 
Insurance business is such that they need no large premises to cairy on their 
work. Hence they escape from bearing their fair burden of IVlunicipal taxa- 
tion. We. in India, are still far from possessing municipal powers, enough to tax 
such non-Indian corporations with discriminating taxes—discriminating against 
them; and, of course, such a suggestion, if wc ventured to make it, would 
be enough to label us as rank nationalists whose ideas cannot be listened to 
by professed and professional moderates, however beneficent they may be. 

Hence the suggestion for a policy of the Municipalisation of the Insurance busi¬ 
ness altogether. 

Lastly, a word of explanation. The contribution suggested above to be 
levied from the workers for general Insurance may appear to bo an additional 
tax-burden on the poor wage-earner. It will not be a real burden, since there is 
the compensatory benefit in free treatment and cash subsidy. And, besides, 
read in conjunction with the tax-reform suggestions in the next Book, it will 
be clear that the wage-earner can be easily freed from many of the taxes now 
falling on him; if all our suggestions—which are part of one consistent whole- 
are adopted, there w’ould be no fear of additional burden, 

IV.—Intellectual Recreations of Citizens. 

We have spoken before of the need to provide facilities for the physical Keed to pK- 
recreation of citizens. There is an equal if not a greater need to jirovide for ualV.eSeatfon. 
intellectual recreation of a sound, healthy economical kind, which only a miini- 

* Municipal Insurance against fire is an accomplished fact in many Orman towns, diief 
among them being: Breslau, Berlin, Hamburg, Konigsberg, Stettin and Lubock. The plan 
they follow in these places is to make the insuring of all properties situated within the Muni¬ 
cipality against fire compulsory on property-owners; the rate of premia depends directly on 
the loss suffered,—and not on the value stated for insurance. Glasgow also in great Britain 
has a municipal insurance business, and takes 20% of the Fiie risks, while London also insu¬ 
res all the municipal school-buildings against fire municipally. Cp. Fairlie. Municipal Admi¬ 
nistration up. I 0 O- 5 I. He also mentions Rome to have been the earliest example of having a 
munietpal Tt'ire Brigade. See also Dawson op. cit. for the miscellaneous municipal activities 
of the German towns pp. 210-7. The leading Indian Municijialities have only come to the 
stago of insuring their own properties. 
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cipality can provide, though the results of such a provision would be necessa¬ 
rily intangible, and so incapable of measurement. Almost every, town- 
in Burope is richer in. its art galleries and museums oftevery kind than the 
richest towns perhaps in India. Vast outlays are made there not only on town- 
halig and monuments, but also on public theatres, and concert-halls, and 
libraries, which serve a much greater purpose than the mere whiling away of 
an idle hour. The following table summarily expresses the activity of the 
most important German and British towns in this department:— 


Libraries Art and Theatre Miscella- 


Towns Si Population. 

& Beatling 
Rooms. 

Science 

and 

Music. 

neous. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Aix-la-Chapelle (L58,80<>) 

1,720 

4,850 

16,680 

2,800 

26,050 

Dusseldorf (390,rKXi) 

5.725 

8,350 

26,500 

4,106 

44,680 

Essen (307,000) .. 

2.350 

5,520 

15.320 

270 

23,460 

Casiwl (155,300) 

930 

. * * • 

.... 

3,680 (b,c,d) 

4,510 

Chemnitz (267,800) 

2,850 

3,130 

18,130 

• • • • 

24,110 

Dantzig (173.900) 

3,750 

7,140 

500 

120 

11,510 

Frankfort-on-Main (431,fKX>) 7,660 

32,530 

30,280 

6,460 

75,930 

Manheim (217,7(X)) 

1,080 

16,800 

27,930 

2,870 

48,680 

Total (pop. 2.122.400} ,. 

26,065 

78,320 

136,340 

19,205 

268,930 

Expend : inhabitant. 

2.9d. 

8.9d. 

15.3d 

2.2d. 

29.3d. 


Libraries 

Art and 

Theatre 

Miscella- 


Town.s Sz Population 

tSi: Reading 

Science 

and 

neous. 

Total. 


rooms. 


Music. 

• 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Leeds (445,000) .. 

12,992 

1,033 

346 


14,371 

Cardiff (184,600) 

7.7<'Hi 

.... 

.... 


7,706 

Dundee (165,300) 

6..506 

* * • « 

.... 

.... 

6,506 

Birmingham (840,200) .. 

21,720 

23,662 

■ « • • 

.... 

45,388 

Glasgow (1,X05,2(X1) 

27,306 

13,324 

4,585 

29,348 

74,563 

Manchester (731,700) .. 

31.792 

10,427 

5,609 

4,126 

61,964 

Huddersfield (107,80<,1) .. 

2,028 

5.069 

.... 


7,097 

Newcastle (271,300) 

848 

2,569 

495 

10 

3,922 

Leicester (227,2O<0 

4.020 

13,091 

281 


17,395 

Salford (231,400) 

7,778 

1.619 

.... 


9,397 

Bradford {290..300) 

8.295 

2,280 

• * • • 


10,575 

Bolton (180,900) 

6,718 

.... 



6,718 

8hefia«ld (454.600) 

9,720 

4.183 

4,872 


16,775 

Pistol (;159,44>0) 

8,674 

1.500 

. . • • 

.... 

10,174 

Total, (pop. 5,59.5,500) .. 

£156,109 

£78,759 

£14,191 

£33.484 £282.541 

Expend, per inhabitant.. 

6.7d 

3.4d 

O.M 

1.5d 

12. Id 
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Oa a comparison of th® English with the German towns, we find that the .British Vi, 

it, , «erm«i JPrac- 

former show a larger outlay on libraries and reading-rooms, while the latter 
seem to be spending far more on the Drama and Music. Though the attempt 
to improve and widen the cultural and artistic outlook of the working-class began 
with the workers themselves, Municipal enterprise has carried this attempt 
much further than the workers by themselves could ever have done. And the 
workman in Germany or Erance does not merely read'senseless fiction, as the 
statistics of the lending libraries amply show. And as libraries by themselves 
would not suffice, cities in Europe make it their particular concern to provide 
superior education for all classes. The Berlin Municipal Continuation school, 
for example, provides instruction in 40 occupational groups, and the aggregate 
attendance exceeds 36,000. On the other hand, the municipal theatre and 
concert-hall is an old flourishing institution in the land of Schiller and Goethe, 
the towns owning as well as working their theatres, or owning and leasing them, 
or simply subsidising private effort, to secure the help of this most potent agency 
in the education of^the people at large, in the promotion of moral or social ends. 

A great authority on German municipal life, after re\de\vmg the heavy expen¬ 
diture of German towns on the theatre and the drama, asks the question 
whether municipally owned theatres have encouraged the higher drama, and 
gives a most emphatic reply in the affirmative. He thinks the reason is not 
so much municipal action, as the higher standard of education and taste in 
Germany. 

If Indian cities are, comparatively speaking, backward in tbeir equipuieiil 
for safeguarding the physical health of their citizens, they are far more back¬ 
ward in securing and promoting the iotellectuat welfare and artistic outlook of 
the population. The Theatre and the Cinema and the ofehestra (wherever it 
exists) are rigorously private concerns, the municipality liaving nut even 
its board of censors to consider and approve the sjjeetacles presented night 
after night to the citizens.* The great, though somewhat unfortunate, inilueiiee 
of the visual exhibition is not realised at all : and it is left almost wholly to 
the police authority to pass or stop spectacles which may Lave an incalculable 
influence on the morals of the eommimity.i' Speaking generally, the indigenous 
drama in India is at its lowest ebb, suffering as it does from a woful lack of 
patronage of the State or of the cities; and, as regards imported drama, tlioiigli 
its benefit or mischief may be confined to the uou-Indian or Europeanised 
sections of the community, its general tone and artistic level cun scarcely he 
eiommeuded as models. The board of censors works somewhat like an extim t 

* S. 301 of the Calcutta Municipal Act prolftbits any i>er*iuu from keeping a ijublic 
place of amussement cxeept Under Ucenae. 

t There is a Board of Censors to overlook the Cinema*tilms and Theativ productions 
in Bonlbay. But the Board is a nominee of the Provincial Government, acting in conceit 
witli the Police Department. It has little or no municipal responsibility, and eertaiiily no 
oduoaiive valuu eompaxablu to the worivspondiiig Gcriuau Boards* 
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Voloan^* and tiie citizens, meanwhile, sufier a progressive deterioration in 
taste and judgment and appreciation, if nothing worse. In any case, the 
Municipal authority holds itself severely aloof from ail such mundane vanities 
—even the band in the public places being the outcome rather of the Governor’s 
goodwill than of muuici|)al activity. Finally, the Indian municij)alities are 
naturally innocent of any conception of their civic duties in providing libraries.* 
and nmaeiuiis, and picture-galleries. They would certainly suffer no deprecia¬ 
tion if their functions are expanded, by statutory provision or voluntary exten¬ 
sion, so as to cultivate more intensely and soulfully these neglected fields.*}* 

V -Miscellaneous Functions in connection with Public Health. 

e outline given above of the activities of Municipalities in safeguard- 

PBbiit Health, ing and promoting the Public Health within their jurisdiction does not exhaust 
all that a jnunicii>ality can do in this direction. Thus, the reclamation of 
unhealthy areas for example, while it may have no direct bearing on any 
immediate problem of public health, is nevertheless of great effect in including 
a healthier atmosphere in the city. The reclamation may be attempted as an 
effective item in an active programme of health improvement by housing leform, 
as in Bombay or Calcutta ; % or it may be a merely passive ingredient in tbe 
general presci iptioii for a preventive cami>aign against disease. The clause in 
the Calcutta and Bombay Municij)al Acts, requiring the municipal authority 
to fill up all wells, pools, &c. and the ceaseless activities of the municipalities in 
these directions, may be cited as an example of the latter kind. 

rtmp%igii Another siicii function discharged by municipalities in India is the removal 

PHfs destruction of stray and ovriierless dogs or pigs,the practice corresponding to 

some extent to that of British Municipalities. Bombay is particular in its cam¬ 
paign against dogs; while Calcutta and Madras are obliged, by their constituent 
acts, to specialise in the persecution of pigs. The excuse for this activity is 
probably to be found in the danger supposed to lie in tbe dogs biting and in¬ 
fecting the bitten person with hydrophobia. AVe presume the excuse in the Mad¬ 
ras and Calcutta provisions for pig-perscciition is to be found in the offence to 
public decency vrhich the unrestrained roaming of these natural scavengers of 
the city causes to highly sensitive citizens, Tbe method of the lethal Chamber 
adopted for the destruction of such dogs in Bombay,- and the system of dispos- 
ing of the flesh, skins, bones, hair kv. of these animals—has much to be said* 

♦ The fhimbay Municipality has the Vk-toria and Albert museum, and subsidises the 
> i»rmce of Wales Museum. But these are hardly equal to the wealth or importance of the city. 

t We may add in this conneetiom that just as in ancient Greece and Rome, so in an- 
oent and mediaeval India, catering for the amuaement of the people was a function of the 
^vamment. If, therefore, the modem municipality in India makes such an extension of its 
fuaetlw as to embiace the puWk amusement, it would be only resuming mi old and honour- 
ed traditm, whkh is eertain to bt- uniyersally popular. 

I B ^ donht if the health conditions in the houses built on land leolaimed 

(rum thu m la Bumhay would really tw »a improrement aver the pt^vaiUng conditwae* 
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for it ou the score of humanity as well as economy, if onco we accept the 
current excuse for such a persecution. Certainly, those who have personally 
witnessed the crude, cruel practices of the dog-catcher in actual life will 
always remember the sight w’ith a thrill of horror and disgust, that will 
not be easily overcome by the pseudo-scientific reasoning supporting this 
atrocious crudity. In any cnise, even if the excuse is solid and the destruction 
inevitable, we should still insist on more humane methods of dog-catching than 
arc commonly to be found in a citywliich maintains special hospitals for super¬ 
annuated cattle. The analogy of rat-catching or destruction of the rodent 
vermin, supposed to carry plague infec tion, may be profitably cited in sujjport of 
this plea for more civilised and humane methods of enticing the stray and 
owmerless dogs to the lethal Chamber, pending the reform of the* legislation 
insisting upon proof to show the animal to be a real source of danger before 
its summary destruction could be permitted. 

In England, Municipalities issue muxxHng orders on dogs. The pasteur tIip Pahteur 
^ ^ M 11 • T - 1 . . ? , ^ Treatnieut. 

treatment as a curative is now’ available m India in several places, Kasauh 

and Coonoor being the best known; but the preventive measure of dog destruction 

is perhaps easier, though less humane, and can be tried by every Municipality. 

In Bombay alone, in a sj>ecially constructed lethal cbaml:c*r, they destioyed in 

1923-24, 10607 stray and ownerless dogs. 

Similarly,the provisions, regarding the prompt removal of all dead animals, Hemovai of 
from the vicinity of human habitation, and their proper disposal by MunicipalAuimaib, 
agency, make an exain])le of the same category.* Lastly, we might mention the 
case of those sections in the Municipal Acts in India prohibiting the erection 
of human habitations on ground used for throwing dead animals, or offal, as an 
illustration of the same general anxiety to prevent disease and promote public 
health. 

VI.—Eating and Lodging Houses and Health. 

(.treat as are the dangers of disease-carrviug animals, the dangers of unclean ^ supply of 

, , . , ‘ W h o 18 0 m 0 

food in a large city cannot be exaggerated. And yet from the very nature of 
their conditions, thousands and hundreds of thousands of people in large 
towns are unable to secure good, clean food for themselves. By the conditions 
of their employment, they must take at least one meal away from Lome : and 
by the conditions of theii life in general, where the thirst for amusement in 

* In Bombay, the carcasses of large animals like horses or bullocks are removed to an area 
on the outskirts of the city,where a colony of the lowest class of people skin these animals and 
dispose of the hides, hair, bones» by contract to those engaged in these trades. The cleans¬ 
ing and scavenging of this area is done by an army of vultures numbering over oU,u00, which 
clear the ground of 18 or 20 carcasses completely in less than half an hour, A ]jart of the 
flesh of these dead animals is eaten by the skinning colony; the municipality, however, jno- 
vides safeguards against the reintreduction of such contraband meat in the city, which has its 
own slaughter-house. The skinning contiaet is given for Rs. 31,50(V - l^r annum by the Muiii- 
eipftiity, which also meets the cost of removing the dead animals by rail and cart combined. 



tkeatreft A&d cinemas of allJ[sorts predominates, they often take another meal, 
loo, ontaide the home. The public eating-house flourishes in large cities more 
than ever; and in such eating-houses, owned by private proprietors,—where 
mass-production and profit-making is the guiding principle,—‘food cannot alw^ays 
be wholesome in material, or clean in preparation. Of course, this remark may 
not rigorously apjily to jiroprietary hotels and restaurants catering for the 
richer and middle classes, where the proprietor must, for his very living, maintain 
a sembfance of w’holesomeness and cleanliness, that are utter strangers to the 
eatiug-hous(*s of the poorer classes; though even in the richer'hotels, those who 
read the imaginary experiences of Bindle as a w’aiter cannot but doubt if the 
appearance of cleanliness and wholesomeness is any more than skin-deep. It is 
ill recognition of the gieat danger to which large masses of civic inhabitants are 
daily ext>osed from the unavoidable conditions of their lives that the Munici^ial 
authority iii many countries owns and runs its own hotels and restaurants, 
besides the contributory industries or enterprises of working salt mines, provid¬ 
ing aerated waters, owning bakeries, brew'eries, abattoirs, fisheries, orchards, 
wine-cellars &(*. In Germany, out of 1271) towns of all sizes, 104 have their own 
municipal inns and restaurants.besides 426 owming their own abattoirs and stock- 
yards, 7 their owm breweries, 5 their own salt and mineral springs, 2 each their 
own fruit prest^rving factories, refiigerating w’orks, wine-cellars, bakeries, dairies 
and fislieiies. Being ev’^or ready to engage in any of the food-supplying in¬ 
dustries or businesses of all kinds, the Municipality in all these places is able 
Very elicctively to control the private eating-house and thus safeguard in a 
measure the public lieahli. 

TJw Pubiir 111 India. Iiowt'ver. ihmigli ihe public eating-house has multiplied eiiormouslv 

liatioit l{uu 8 C. • 1 . , ^ 

iniBdUudtiw 111 reeeiit years ill large cities like Bombay and Calcutta; and though the 
general cuiuliliuiis in tlie commoner sort of these eating-houses are anything 
but perfect as regards wholcsoineiiess of food or cleanliness, the Municipality 
dues very little towards regulating or improving them. S. 390 of the Calcutta 
Municipal Act makes a feeble ellort at a system of licensing the public 
oating-huuse. 

No person shall, w ithout or otherwise than in conformity with 
the terms of a licfOise granted by the eorporation in this behalf, kce]> 
any eating Ionise, tea-shop, hottd, boarding-house, bakery, aerated 
wal«‘r factory, ice factory, or other place where food is sold or 
prepared for £»ale.’" 

But the llceti>:e fee only one rupee maximuin. and the compliance wdth the 
terms of tin* license a iaati»*r of inspection, which is yet to be thoroughly deve¬ 
loped ill India.* 

• Uoen^g powers for tin? control of intoxicating drinks »nd drugs is left to the muni¬ 
cipal authoHly iu Hullaitd, Sweden, Norway, Portugal, Mexico, Argentine and Japan i they 
inv in vlioae eomitriaii au;ustviued to ehazge heavy ikensc iHi. 
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Where eating-houses are not properlv controlled it would he absurd io « 

1 « 1 1 • 1 * i » IIOUSM. 

speak of iodgmg-houBeSj though these are another prominent development of 
our modern city life, with a menace to the general health of the city. In‘Ger¬ 
many and Prance, the lodging-house comes under very rigorous spervision of the 
Municipality, and offers a far healthier living than is possible in uncontrolled 
institutions.. 

yil.—IndusWes connected with Public Health. 

.While it never should be the aim of municipal a'ctivities in connection with Manicipal 
public health to make money out of their efforts, it may quite ])ossil)ly happen HeSiil 
that an enterprise, originally undertaken for altruistic reasons, may, neverthe-**^w»**®* f**®* 
less, incidentally yield a good revenue to the Municipality. The Municipality in 
Bombay is given a discretion, for example, in charging fees* for any hospital 
treatment given to patients ; and though it is neither intended, nor ever happens, 
that the income from these fees should come anywhere near the expenditure in¬ 
volved in the upkeep and vrorking of hospitals, still it is a good illustration to 
demonstrate the full possibilities of such an enterprise. 

A cognate case of Municipal enterprise in connection wuth public health 
measures which has also a financial aspect, is that of a nuin!ei|>al Drug-store* ^^***8®*^^^*"** 
Breslau, Hanover, Mayenee and three other tow’ns in Germany have their own 
municipal pharmacies, Breslati deriving a revenue of £2,000 a year net from the 
sale of drugs. Municipal drug-stores for Municipal liospitals only are, of course, 
much more common. The tax of the private entrepreneur in this business, with 
its host of patent medicines of all kinds and prices, is notorious!v heavy, not 
merely in money. The danger to the public health from an indiscriminate use 
of these patent medicines and insufficiently knowm drugs is imjossible to over¬ 
estimate. Municipal control of the drug-stores in a city, even if left in private 
hands, is a measure of public safety, which it is very surprising the enlightened 
municipalities have not yet thought of applying ; for the unregulated, uncontrol¬ 
led or unlicensed sale of all and sundry drugs cannot but be objectionable from 
more than one standpoint. And if a central municiiuil drug-store is established,— 
with branches at convenient centres in large munici}>alities—the establishment 
of a factory for the manufacture of the commoner drugs on a large scale will 
simply be a question of convenience. From the combined source of Municipal 
drug-store and drug-factory, it is not at all unlikely that the Municipality which 
takes such a bold step should be able to derive considerable revenues, and yet 
render immense service to the community. 


As regards indirect measures for the improvement of public health in a city^ Indirect soar* 
the financial possibilitv can onlv be fullv estimated and aiij^reciated when such e!* ^Sur^i 

____;_!_I___prounds 

* “In Public hospitals and dispensaries e.stablished and maintained, and in connection 
with other measures carried out, under clause {gg) of section 01 such fees, if any may be 
charged as may be prescribed by the corporation.” 
gee section 02A of the Act of 
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mefteures ate reasonably tried. Take the case of the requirements for the 
disposal of the human dead. Municipal anxiety in this regard is at present con¬ 
fined* to seeing that the ground used for burial purposes, for example, is not 
polluted by the decomposing human body, or rather that the water-pipes &c, 
passing through the laud are not contaminated.. Even in the case of bodies 
that are burnt, the municipality only care.s to see that the disposal is so made 
as not unduly to pollute the air : the rest is left entirely to private enterprise, 
On the other hand Municipalities in "Western countries have their own burial 
grounds, plots in which can be and are sold at rates that inaybring a profit to 
the city. Nor are these cities altogether backward in regard to "undertaking” 
business, charges for funeral service and equi]»ment being graduated so as 
to suit all pockets and tastes.—and at the same time so regulated that every 
citizen should be guaranteed a suitable disjjosal after death as far as his human 
remains are concerned. Ch'emation by electricity, though no longer a novelty in 
European towns, is yet considered in India so much in the nature of a luxury, 
that profits from that source are not luiicli more common and considerable. In 
Indian cities, crematoria, if and w'hen established, will havedo be worked on 
much more popular lines; but the large scale operation in Indian cities will 
necessarily hel[> to reduce substantially the cost of such post-mortem facilities 
for a defunct citizen. 

XnBicipti In yet another direction can an enterprise primarily designed to promote 

aaodriM. health, be incidentally utilised to make some money for that body. 

The washing and cleaning of clothes is too humble an enterprise to merit at first 
sight even passing attention. But the possibility of conveying infection by 
promiscuous washing of all clothes must not he ignored. No private enterprise 
in this direction can guarantee an absolute purity or a thorough disinfection of 
all the clothes washed or cleaned by it,with the result that while the proprietors 
of such private enterprise levy their toll on the community for the service they 
render, they do not guarantee the safety of their customers to anything like 
a reasonable extent. It is not enough for the Municipality to concern itself 
only with the disinfection of the clothes and bedding actually infected. If it 
takes up the washing of clothes as a collective, municipal business, it would 
not, only be in a position to guarantee definitely a reasonable protection 
against infection from this source, b\it might even be able to make an income 
for itself and render a great service to the community into the bargain. For 
machine-washing and cleaning of all sorts—-possible economically on a municipal 
scale—must needs result in large profits on the prices now charged by * private 
washing and dry-cleaning establishments, and the profit will not much dwindle 
even if the present scale of charges is substantially reduced. The Bombay ; 

* Cideiittft lias a municipal mmatorium; and in 11^2.23, 16 cremations were carried out 
by luting Department of tht' city. The creniatormm i« under the Municipal ilngmeer 
pimlet m, Wt not tbe plant. 
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Municipal Act (S.386) Isiuthorises the commissioner to set ai^art by notice 
certain places in the city or on the sca-shore reserved for washing and bathing, 
and also gives him power to regulate the use of the same (S.387), there being 
prohibition of any other use except that specified in the order; it strongly 
prohibits any corrujition of water by the steeping into it of any animal or che¬ 
mical matter. (S»389). A single section (377) in the Calcutta MunicliMil Code 
authorises the corporation to construct suitable places for bathing or washing 
of clothes and animals, and prohibits the use by^any person of any place not 
so constructed. 'In the latter city the corporation levies a rent charge from the 
washermen using its specifically constructed Dhobikhanas, which aggregate some 
15,U00 rupees per annum. But beyond this, the Municipalities in India have 
not yet perceived their responsibility in regard to the pro]»er washing of the 
city’s clothes, or the possibility of utilising that as a source of revenue for the 
municipality. Attention in all such regulations as do exist on this point is 
paid far more to maintaining the purity or cleanliness of the water used, than 

to any other aspect of the case. 

* 

Another similar industry indirectly connected with the maintenance of tattog and 

, , IXHigiBg BOU* 

Public Health may be in the case, already mentioned, of eating houses and lodging 
houses in the city. By introducing a system of regular, recurring taxations in 
the form of license fees or any other tax, on the eating houses, hotels, restauraunts 
SW'cet-meat hawkers, and other dealers in ready-made food of any kind, graduat¬ 
ing the tax according to the volume of business, the Miinicij ality in big cities 
might derive a handsome revenue for itself. But such a measure would be quite 
easily misunderstood as a tax on food, and as such it may be resented: while 
its ulterior effects may be quite possibly to make the food sujjplied of a still more 
objectionable quality, if that were possible. For the private vendor of such taxed 
food will necessarily endeavour to pass on the burden of the taxation to the 
consumer. And if he does not succeed in cliarging higher prices to recompense 
himself for the tax, he wdll sell inferior quality of food ar the old price which 
will make up to him for the burden of the tax. And, besides, however carefully 
the tax is graduated, it may prove quite likely iniquitous in its genera] incidence, 
particularly in the case of the poorer sorts of these places. Hence it is that 
we feel inclined to recommend that the Municipal Corporations in the larger 
industrial towns should conduct their own model hotels and restauraunts.—one 
or more each as convenient to the municipality and suitable to the classes of 
citizens visiting those places; and then use their licensing powers over other 
eating-places and food-selling establishments in the city to impreve tbc quality 
of the food and diink sold in these places. If the munieij ality makes a beginning 
in this direction, it may eventually have quite a large business: but that need 
not cause, in our o]nnion, any a]qirehension T<*gar<img eirln^r the fortunes of the 
private eating-house keepers of to-day or of the municipality. The great variation 
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ill tlie dwtoms relating to food in the several conaniunities living in a modern 
Indka city,—and particularly the distinction between vegetarians and meat-- 
eaters—may cause a serious diftieulty, from the point of view of standardisation 
on the model of a J. Lyons tea-shop in London, ora Du\al rcstauraunt in Paris ; 
and without standardisation, such an eiiterprke cannot be touched by a body 
like the Munici[uil corporation. 

For without standardisatiipi and simplification* the administration of such 
iusiilutions would be an intolerable strain on the Municipal oflicials, as there 
would be neither routine nor regularity. But granting this difficulty to exist, 
it must still bo recognised that city populations tend quite imperceptibly to be 
assimilated in their habits and customs regarding food; and that recognising 
one or two big lines of division*— e,g- between meat-eaters and vegetarians—the 
Municipality can still attain to standardisation, sufficient in degree to enable it 
to grapple successfully wdth this problem. For the same reason of an impercep¬ 
tibly growing assimilation in city peoples, w*e have not even referred to the 
distracting influence of the caste-system, which even now is all but extinct 
among the peoples who frequent public eating-houses in private ownership. 
Caste may be a living and potent force for all these peo^de in their other person¬ 
al as well as social relationships. But caste is inevitably dead in matters of 
feeding in a public restauraunt; and those who visit it know' that it is dead or 
dying. There can, therefore, be no difficulty for an enterprising Indian 
Muniei|*ality making an inroad ujion this business, from the point of view of 
the caste. 

Muni el pal As regards the materiai fur food, if the municipality owns its own abattoir, 
the sujqdy of wholesome meat w'ould cause no difficulty. And as regards cereals, 
floui of all kinds, oil, ghoe and other accessories, like tea, coffee, sugar, spices &c. 
the Municij^ality might either have its own farms, orchards, fisheries, oil-mills, 
tea-gardens, coffee plantations, sugar-factories, etc, or procure all these mate¬ 
rials on the basis of the Co-operative Wholesale Society trading w ith other coun¬ 
tries than its own for the specialities which could not be had in its own country. 
The British C. W. S. has actually built up its factories, its gardens, orchards, and 
ships. We do not see w’hy the Indian municijmlity should be unable to do as 
■ much in this compulsory association of consumers. Bombay* for example, has 
been reclaiming a plot of 800 acres by its owui refuse-dumping. Two hundred 
odd acres thus reclaimed are already used by a private cultivator to supply fresh 
vegetables to the city. He raises 4 crops in a year, pays a rent of Ks. 25,000 
to the municipality* and employs 300 workers. The land can he still more ferti¬ 
lised by diverting the city's sewage on it; why can it not be used to raise other 
crops for the city's eating-houses i Or, again, the city owns a strip of 2U yards 
on either side of the pipe-lme from Tansa to Bombay, 55 miles. What a chance 
for a munificent Municipal orchard here i 

i 





The Municipal corporation embarking upon the supply of food must, of course, 
adhere rigorously to the general policy, accepted in the common interest of the 
community at barge, of the diacoxintcuancing of certain offensive articles of food 
and drink. Thus, if the coiiiumnity as a whole resolves against the use of intoxi¬ 
cating drinks or drugs, the Municipality must not, on any account, permit or 
supply such articles in its owm eating-shops; and it must use its power of 
taxation and licensing to the hilt to discourage the use of such deleterious 
articles in the private shops as well. 

The real object is amenities, not income. It must never be forgotten in all nofTneom?^ 
these instances that the Municipal activity is primarily intended to j to vide greater 2rti^ 

amenities with a view to improve the conditions of life in general. If an incoire 
or revenue accrues to the Municipality from such activities, that must be regarded 
entirely as of second-rate importance. Thus in the case of the lodging-house, 
ifntil the Municipality abolishes altogether private ownership of residential pre¬ 
mises ; the lodging-house will continue to be a private enterprise for the most 
part. But the municipality can by frequent, regular, and thoroughgoing ins¬ 
pection,—and, better still, by maintaining some of its own lodging-houses,—set 
a standard, which cannot but react on the general health of the citizens. The 
Municipally owned or controlled lodging-house, cannot, of course, be an acme of 
comfort and luxury. But it must provide that luodicum of comfort, cleanliness, 
and decency, which is indispensable to the maintenance of ordinary health. The 
old-time charitable DJiaramshaJa,-- ihQ common, free, public rest-house in Old 
Indian towns—is rapidly disappearing before the modern hotel and lodging-house; 
and if the city authority does not take care that this modern development sup¬ 
plies at least a minimum standard of decency and comfort, the danger to the 
public health would be incalculable. As all these industries and their natural 
off-shoots and extensions have a financial aspect, we shall work out that aspect 
more fully in the section of this work devoted to that subject. They are men¬ 
tioned here in order to'give an idea of the ramifications that a consistent and 
courageous policy of looking minutely after the public health of the civic commu¬ 
nity may have in the hands of an enlightened and conscientious Municiial 
Council. 



CHAPTER VI. 

- 

PUBLIC SAFETY. 


I.—Scope of the Chapter. \ * 

OM«u» at In considnring the llunicipal functions providing for public-safety, \rc must 
AiviJe the subject into throe convenient sections. One concerns the group of 
measures of a precautionary kind that are calculated to avoid or guard against 
any harm occurring to the person or the property of the individual citizen. In 
this group must be included the provisions and measures relating to the lighting 
of streets and public places at night: the regulation of traffic in streets and at 
junctions of more than one street so as to minimise accidents, including all 
those devices conveniently grouped under the collective heading of “Safety 
First,” the removal of or safeguarding against dangerous buildings or trades, 
and new constructions etc. A second group would include Protective measures, 
including Police functions of all kinds, commonly comprised in Watch and Ward 
measures, together with the natural off-shoots of such functions as typified by 
Prisons, Reformatories, Oorreetimtis &c. We may also in this connection make 
a passing reference to the duties and functions of the civic police, judiciary, and 
magistracy. Lastly the group of municii^l functions included in Remedial 
Measures is illustrated best by a city Fire Brigade. Together these contri- 
bute to the degree of public safety which distmguishes not only one municipa¬ 
lity from another, hut also one country from another, one civilisation from 
another. 

U.—Public Lighting. 

o( Taking first the question of Public Lighting in Municipalities, we may point 

tias. ’out that the |.roblL>m we.irs nowadays a most complicated and many-sided 
asiiect. In the first place, the objective aimed at in our own times is quite 
different from what it was when the problem of lighting came first to be tackled. 
In the pities of the old world, including Rome ut the height of its grandeur, there 
was no arrangement for public lighting. Every wealthy or considerable citizen, 
when he stirred out at night, was lighted on his way by torches borne by his 
own slaves or servants; the rest of the city's population being obliged to look 
after themselves as they best could. Paris, it is said, was the first among Euro¬ 
pean cities to take up municipally the task of public lighting in 1658, to be follow¬ 
ed in the beginning of the eighteenth century by other European capitals. The 
psrpose of street lighting in those early days was to provide for the safety of 
citizens, whom business or other reasons compelled to be abroad at night, against 
*ho highwayteen and footpads prosecuting their predatory profession most con- 
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veniently and safely in the dark. At the present time, this original jairj ose of 
public lighting may not be altogether lost sight of in the prindi al eitios of tin* 
world ; but thanks to the grow th of order and the eilicieiicy of the j olije, this old 
purpose tends to be obscured. The chief obje(*tive in ]mblic ligliting at the 
present time in municipalities seems to he rather the securing of jmhlic conve¬ 
nience in the regulation of modern varied and high-speed traffic of all kinds. At 
best, it is on this consideration that are decided questions of detail in the main 
problem of public lighting. 

Another complication,—one ciuite characteristic of our age—arises from ThcAcentof 
several different and mutually competing means of lighting available. The 
old time oil-lamp may be safely regarded as being now definitely a back number 
in all important cities. But the competition is no less fierce as between gas and 
electricity—the two most common and considerable means of lighting the city. 

Given the latest improvements, like the Welshback mantles* the incandescent 
light, the arc lamp, with labour-saving devices in the shape of automatic igniting 
and extinguishing arrangements for gas lights, there is often very little to choose 
between gas and electricity, from the standpoint either of the volume of illumina¬ 
tion obtainable, or the facility and reliability or even economy of either agent 
in lighting. The easy accessibility to fields of natural gas, or the ] ossibility 
of economical manufacture from coal or water* as against the cost of generating 
electricity, may often be a decisive factor in the final choice of an illr. in inant 
by a city. But, it must be remarked in this connection, that ilie actual item of 
illuininant agent is a very small consideration in the total cost of ligliting a city,*^ 
and that in such questions as whether public lighting sliall he for the wbole night 
or only for part of a night, or for some nights in a year only, if stress is laid 
on the saving in the gas or the electrical energy, that stress would he very mueh 
out of place. The volume of illumination is, perhaps, greater in electric lighting 
than in gas, though gas also can pjrodiice in a unit as much as 4000 candle 
pow'er. The securing of a certain amount of illumination on the street surface 
is much more truly a question of the height and distance between lighting joles* 
and of the nature and volume of traflic on the partii ular streets to be Jigliied, 
than of the actual agent used in light production. 


The problem of public illumination is usually studied in tw'o main divisions. 

—Interior illumination including that of public libraries and reading-rcoms. or till*. 


Int^riftr and 
Exterior Ligh- 


* In the case of gas light, the cost of gas production is not the only or even the most 
important item, though even the cost depends on the combined consideration of the raw mate - 
rials and labour used in gas production and the priie ohtamable for the bye-products 
of coke, tar and amonia. In addition to the cost of gas, there is the expense of providing hold¬ 
ers, distributing mains, of maintaining and repairing posts, mantles and globes, and cleaning 
lamps. Still more important is the cost of labour in lighting and extinguishing gas lamps. 

In Boston, it takes one hundred and ten men, paid at the rate of 2.25 per day to look after 
approximately ten thousand lamps,—a charge of about 19 dollars a year per lamp for labour • 
alone. The total cost including labour is 21 dollars per Umap per annum, cp. Munro Princi^kit 
MHJM8 of Municipal Amini^traiion, p. 23, 



sdkoolit polic«-fttations, Rro brigades, theatres and concert-halls: and Exterier 
iHuminatfon of streets and squares and }>ark8 and public places of all kinds. In 
the case, again, the problem of lighting diilers according to the different 

«Jiarttcter of the streets iiml public places. Main thoroughfares with heavy busi¬ 
ness traffic, ill tile chief shopping centres^ where tramways, motor-cars, horse-cahs, 
bullock carts, and jiedestrians of all ages and sexes, jostle one another, require 
far greaW degree of brilliance, than the streets of residential areas where traffic 
is ordmarily very IimiTe<l a^ night; and a still smaller degree of brilliance would 
he needed in tlie outlying areas of a suburban cliaracter. Squares and circles 
and street junctions of all kinds would, again, need a mucli greater degree of light 
than the linear street‘Surface; wliile parks on the other hand, where traffic is 
naturally not v<»ry ln‘avv, would need lightmg just enough to enable the patrol¬ 
ling policeman to detect disorderly persons at a reasonable distance. The height 
and spaciiig of lights, the protection against glare and against the dissipation 
of light by such obstacles as trees or curvature in the streets, would also be a 
consideration in the actual illumination of specified areas. Yet another consider¬ 
ation, by no means negligible in modern cities, is that of aesthetics in the lay¬ 
out and equipment. Surface and underground economy is also involved 
in tlio matter. The unsightly old wooden pole is gone, and of its 
substitutes—the pole-top, bracket, mast, andcross-standard methods, the last 
is perhaps the best from the point of view of illumination, as it suspends 
the lamp in the middle of the street by means of a cable that runs either 
from poles set opposite each other, or from abutting buildings, and so gives 
the greatest possible light on the street surface; dissipation of any part of 
the light is prevented by covering the top of the lamp. If, however, these cross¬ 
standards are considered to create undesirable street obstructions, the bracket 
may be preferred, though the latest advances in the method of laying under¬ 
ground electric cables—encased in vitrified clay conduits or iron piping- 
renders the street obstruction as little as possible. 

The complication caused by the organisation from the business point of view 
for public lighting is not absolutely new, though the present dimensions and 
difficulties of that question are really of very recent origin. Must the Municipality 
light its own streets and public places ? and, to that end? must it supply all the 
power, fittings, and accessories from its own enterprise ? or should it leave this 
task by well-defined agreement to jirivate enterprise ? Tliore is also a sid^ issue 
in this. Even if the Municipality permits a city t® be lighted, under a special 
contract, by a private company, it does not follow that with the contractual 
obligation of supplying light and power would automatically go, too, the privilege 
of excavating the city's streets,laying cables and piping, putting up poles and 
standards and brackets &c., as also the privilege of continuing to supply light to 
tho 3|Q matter what changes may have taken place during the period of the 



contract. The latter is known in American [Kjlitical [Jiraseology as franchise, 
and is distinguished from the contract of light-supplying. From the point of 
view of the coin]>aiiy providing light, it would he fatal to obtain the contract 
without the franchise ; but from llie point of view' of the Muuicii‘ality, the most 
careful attention would have to be paid to keeping the two distinct as far as 
possible. As this, however, involves financial considerations j>rodomiiiuiillys we 
shall leave it at this stage to be cousidored more in detail in the section of this 
work dealing with Municipal finance. 

In Indian Municipalities, public lighting is done still very largely by gas, of nlSijtiug^n 
though electricity is rapidly coming into greater and greater use. The latest 
administration report for the Bombay Mumcijiality (19123-24) states that the city 
is lighted by gas, electricity and kerosene oil.**' Out of 182 miles of total road 
length in Bombay, 172 miles are lighted by gas, 1 mile by electricity and 9 by 
kerosene oil. The total expenditure on public lighting for the year 1923-24 was 
distributed as follows: 


Gas lighting. 

Electric lighting 

Incandescent Oil 

Kerosene Oil. 

Cost of new lamps .. .. ‘ 

.. Es. 5,40,290 

. 1.660 

. 79,440 

.. ,, 30,440 

. 23,653 


0,75.473 


.• In the case of gas lighting, the whole work of lighting is done in Bombay 
under contract wdth the Municipality by a private Company, tlie Company 
being in the last renewal of their contract given a fresh lease of 7 years in 1923.t 
According to this lease,the rate of inaintenanGe of the ordinary low'-jpressure lamps 
is Rs. 57 each per annum,for the first three years of the new’ agreement.and for 
the remaining four years the rate is to be higher or lower pro rata with the net 
cost of the gas i,e. the cost of coal less receipts for residuals as certified every year 
by the auditors of the Company. Under the contract, the corporation guarantees 
to the company a minimum of 60(X) lamps in the city, and in reTuni the company 
is bound to lay down mains at their own cost wherever required, the mains being 
the. company's property. The company is hound to retain the upkeeii of lamps 
■in its own hands, subject to approval by the cori»oratioii of the type and size 
of the lamp used, and to provide and put u]»al] columns, brackets, lamps and fit¬ 
tings at the expense of the Corporation. The upkeep of lamps includes lighting 

* There arc ebout 0372 i-'as lamps and 190 dcdric llffhfjs frum 2o0 to 100 candle power 
each. 

t In Calcutta there were, in U121-22, 14,4.75 lights in tlie .street*«, 1,04S kerosene oil 
lampH, and 208 electri«* light^, the last imnitiuned expandhi.c eveiy year. The city was 
considering, in 1922-23, a permanent scheme (or electrically lighting by means of high 
power cluster lights, and at a cost of Hs. 2,28,319 boitie by the City Iwjirovement Trust, 
tl^e Central Avenue, Chitpore Spur, and Russa Road. The scheme has been sanctioned 
by all the pardes concerned and work started in 1923-21. 












eactinguidbing^aiid keeping clean and renewing glass and nianiles» tke com* 
p^ny being indemnified for any accidental or wilful damage done to its property by 
strikeft or riots or the like. The lamps must be ht and kept alight in accordance 
with a schedule of hours annexed to the agreement, the total number of lighting 
hours per annum being 4051.* 

In no other dei>artment of munieipal administration have the specifications 
for service Ixjcn loss satisfactory than in jiublic-lighting contracts. Such as 
have been inserted in these contracts are, as a rule, the work of-the city engi¬ 
neer, or some other ofticial who is not an expert in lighting matters and rarely 
consults any one who is. The result has been that contracts frequently 
stipulate for so many lamps of such-and-such candle power and let things go 
at that. Yet the assumed candle-power of a lamp may be altogether wide of 
its actual intensity. A notable example of this discrepancy appeared a few years 
ago in a Western city which contracted for ‘‘arc lights of standard 2000-candle 
ix)wer” only to find out later that the actual maximum intensity of the so-called 
standard 200U-candIe power arc w'as not more than 600 candle power when 
properly measured. And yet in the litigation that followed, many a litigating 
expert deposed that the company was meeting the specification. We have 
given above the outlines of the Bombay Municipality's contract somewhat fully 
to show how this most difficult problem in drawing up a lighting contract,^the 
term of the contract, the obligation to supply equip-ment of all kinds and 
their standardisation, conditions for making alteration in the lamps or the 
illumiiumlf, the price per lamp, the standard of brilliance &c., the numbers of 
hours of lighting—could be settled in a practical contract, f 

For the electric energy, there is a charge of 3 annas to the corporation for 
one B. T. U. 

InCficutt*. Calcutta is supplied with gas by a private Com])aiiy5—the Oriental Gas Co. 

Ltd.— under a contract with the Municipality, while its electric power comes 
from another private coucenL the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation. 

In Madras, perhaps, has gone the farthest in the matter of electric lighting 

of public streets, there being in that city in 1922-23, 1805 kerosene lamps and 
5982 electric lamps, with 203,88 miles of cable. Of the 30 divisions of Madras 
city, 25 divisions (5 to 15 and 17 to 30) are \vhullv lighted by electricity and the 
total cost was Ks. 1,25,204 for the year, divided as follows:— 

• It may Iji? tKnnted out, howe\'er, that the actual wording of the several sections rSaT* 
ing to the luovLsion of lighting in the principal Indian Municipalities leaves it somewhat 
doubtful if on a strict construction of the letter of the governing section it is oden to them 
to contract with private cr>riK>rations to supply the city's %htmg. Thus S.330 of the Bom- 
l>ay Muniri|ml Act of 1922 says: 

‘‘The commissioner shall (a) take measures for lighting in a suitable manner the 
rabliu atrccls and municipal markets and aU buildings vesting in the corporation, 
t Mumo opi elti, p. 243, 
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Madras Electric Supply Co.’s Bills for energy 62,935 

Maintenance and other charges .. ,. 2,68*2 

Repairs to Electric lamps. 26,2U.> 

Establishment and allowances .. ,* 18,602 

Labour . 24,866 


The city is apparently content to get only its electrical energy from a private 
corporation, doing all the rest of the work in electric lighting itself. Its cost for 
lighting works out to a very small figure per lamp compared with Bombay or 
Calcutta. In regard to kerosene lights, it seems, from the Madras Municipality 
Administration Report 1922-23, that there is a private contractor under the 
municipality in this department. 

We may also note here that either of these agents for the supply of power Oth#*p ubcs of 
or energy—gas or electricity—can be and is used for other purposes besides light- tricity. 
ing, such as cooking or industrial power. The charges for the service are usually 
different for lighting and for power purposes, because while in the case of lighting 
the demand is limited and intermittent, in the. case of energy demanded for in¬ 
dustrial power, the demand would be far more constant and extensive, so that 
the corporation undertaking the supply can do so more cheaply. 

Further, even when such enterprises are left in private hands, they have al. 
most always to be made into monopolies, controlled and regulated hy the state 
or the city,* 

1 IK—“Safety First ” Measures. 

Next in importance to measures reliiling to the lighting of streets, may be Safety First 
mentioned all that group of measures or functions of tlie municix>ality which are 


{Oonfinued from previous page.) 

(b) and procure, erect and maintain such a number of lamps, kmp.p«>st.s anil other 
appurtenances as may be necessary for the said purpose, and (c) cause siu-h lamps to 
be lighted by means of oil, gas, electricity or such other light as the corporation shall 
from time to time detennine. 

What does this mean ? Tlie commissioner must provide lighting. He may do so din»ct- 
ly by the J^Iunicipal Agency or through the agency of a private company-Olauaos (u) and (c) 
leave him a latitude for the purpose. But clause {b) seems to make it incuml)cnt that tlu* 
lighting equipment must l^long to the Municipality. And yet the contract with the gas com¬ 
pany leaves it to be the property of the comimny which supplies all the appurtt‘nanccs as 
well as the energy for lighting. The same seems to us to be the meaning of ( laiist* (d). Tin.* 
Calcutta *S. 367* is almost identical in meaning. 

* Of the fifty largest cities in ("Jerraany and in Great Britain in (Munit ipal \iMr 
Book of Great Britain for ltH)9 and Konimnualr'i <1* Jorbm'h of IIMIS) tin n* wi*iv 


In Great Bri¬ 
tain towns. 


Owning their 
own. 


39 

Water supply 

21 

Gas Supply 

44 

Electric Supply. 

42 

Tramways. 

49 

Baths. 

44 

Markets. 

23 

Slaughter-houses. 


and in Germany. 


48 * 

56 

42 

23 

48 

50 

4.3 

enterprises 


* Mr. W. H. Dawson (op. cit. i). 184-5) analysing the 
Towns of all sizes, says that of these 

661 owned their own water works. 

440 „ „ „ Gas works. 

201 „ „ ,, Electricity works. 

But filnee then the progress of munfcipalisatiou has been considerable. 
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conveiiieiitlj' sRinimarisecl umlor tlie head: ** Safety First MeasuresThese 
measures relate to the guarding of citizens against all kinds of accidents? e.g, 
from rapid mechaniral traffic in tJie streets; and for that purpose may embrace 
a number of the most elaborate codes for the regulation of street traffic, for the 
provision of special foot paths in congested streets with heavy traffic, or of islands 
and refuges in the middle of streets, to permit of easy and safe crossing of con¬ 
gested street junction!?. The regulations may also provide for subways under the 
surface of the roail, for kiosks or other sueh waiting arrangements in the streets 
for passengers intendmg to take to the street ears; for traffic regulating signals 
or apparatus : for the very ]ilanning of streets and their junctions so as to permit, 
of the safest and most expeditious movement of traffic. As a rule these regu¬ 
lations are embodied in the police powers, which also comprise measures of safety 
against the riotous and <iisorderly elements in the city’s population. Where, 
however, as in India, nuinieipal authorities lack altogether the police powers, 
these regulations are naturally not comprised wdthin the powers and functions of 
the city corporations; and if any of these measures are provided by city autho¬ 
rities—such as refuges in street-crossings, or waiting-rooms (kiosks) for passen¬ 
gers on street cars—they come under a totally different group of civic functions? 
viz. the group of functions included under the head Public Convenience. The 
widening and paving and lighting of streets; the removal of dut and refuse by 
regular cleansing and watering, (particularly of snow- and sludge in cities of the 
colder regions) though included in municipal functions, are included for the pur¬ 
pose of meeting with public convenience, or Public Health, rather than Public 
♦Safety. As we have already considered the measures relating to Public Health ; 
and as we shall consider more fully the Jiieasuros regarding Public Convenience 
in a later chapter, we need say no more on this point except that, in our judg¬ 
ment,the divorce of such police functions from the ordinary duties of the muni¬ 
cipal corporations is neither reasonable, nor economical, nor even logical. 


IV, —Safety Against the Obvious dangers of City Life. 


o{ 


th3 

the 


Securing of public safety against the more obvious dangers of life in a gieat 
city is, however, not quite neglt?cted even in Indian cities. Thus, for instance, 
every important municipal authority has tho power to puH down all dangerous 


♦ Number of fatal accidents in 1911 in six of the largest cities. 


Oirr. 


Aceiileats 

Proptjrtion 

accidents 

per 

I/)ndon 


441: 

100,000 of 
jieople. 
6.18 

Nt*w York ., 


423 

S.S7 

Paris 



8.54 

Chicago 


22S 

10.43 

Berlin 


143 

6.80 

Vienna 


62 

2.97 


See 211 The Plaming of the Modern by Nelson P« Lewis. 







bufldings and structures, which, w'ould cause a nicuacc to tlio public safety.** 
Under S. 329 of the Bombay Act, if any place or street in the cit^’ becomes danger¬ 
ous to the safety of the public, or of the people entitled or obliged to use it, the 
Commissioner, may require the owner or occupier of such a jdace to rot^air, 
protect, or enclose the place,or take any other iiiousiirc necessary to ensure 
public safety. And if Dime is likely to elapse before the ovviu^r or occupier takes 
the required action, the Commissioner may at the expense of the owner or 
oocui^ier take such temporary action as would guarantee public safety 
Similarly, if a building or structure becomes dangerous to the inhabitants or to 
passers by, the Commissioner may require the owner or occupier by written 
notice to pull down, secure or repair such structure, and to prevent all cause of 
danger therefrom. In Calcutta, similar provisions are contained in Rule 4 
Schedule XVI as to streets, and in Rule 4 schedule XVJII as to buildings. 


Similar remarks apply to the requirement of properly guarding and enclos¬ 
ing all excavations in the public streets, w’hether for laying, or repairing? or ins* 
jmeting mains for the conveyance of w’ater, sewage,or electric cables. These 

must be indicated in the dark or at night by tlie common danger signal of a red 
light.f The same object inspires the police precautionary measure of a red tail 
lamp at nights on all fast moving veliiehfs, and of darkened headlights to keep 
off the blinding glare. 


We have iiientionod. in connection w'ith measures coiiceriiiug the I'lildic 
Health in a city, the duty of a corporation to reclaim unhealthy areas, to fill in 
wells and tanks likely to bo the breeding places of malaria or other patliogeuic 
bacillii, and need dilate no further on the subject. 


have leciil aeeess tlieretu or to tJie iieisiuuoiirnooti njoivoi. iiu- 

the owner or occupier tlieivof to ix?pair, protect or eiicln.se the .said pluce. ur take sueli olUer 
steps as shall appear to the Commissioner iieeessaA', in nitler to pivveiit danger tberofiimi. 

If it shall at aiiv time appear to the Commissioner that any structum (including under 
this expression anv building, wall or other structure) is in a ruinous condition, likely to fall, 
or in ‘anv wav daiWrous to anv i>ei-son occupying, resorting to or passing by such stiiietim% 
or anv other structure or place in the neiohbourhoud theivnt, the Omimissioner may, by M iit- 
ten notice, require the owner or occupier of such structure to pull down, secure or repair 
such structure?and to prevent all cause of danger therefrom. (S. S’Jih B.3mbay Municipal Act). 

t Savs S, 321 of the Bou'bay Act c orresponding to rule 4 iiudcr schedule ) ot the 
Calcutta Act:* “Whilst tho execution of any work on behalf of the corporation is in 2 >rogivss in 

auv street, the Commissic.iicr shall , - 

(tf) toko projKjr precaution for guardlug against aceideiit by '•lioriiig uj) and iiietccliiig 

the adjoining buildings; , , , j i 

(o) have any place where the soil or pavement has been oi>ened or broken up, fenced 

liavc^AfeW^TOfHcient for thf •Baming of passengeiw sot up aiul and kept evory 
nk'M against anv surh plate and against any bars, chains or posts si t iij> undor 
so long as such place shall be continued oiien or broken up, or such 
bam, chains or posts shall remain set up. 


V**— ProYi$!oii$ regardiog dangerous trades. 

meaiiures coiis^idercd iu the foregoing Section arc all more or less pre¬ 
cautionary against the coninion aceiduits of city life. Those which we are to 
eonaider in the present section are also precautionary against accidents; hut 
these Occidents arise from a much more periuaucut danger than is the case in the 
examples aheady noticed. There are many trades and industries which expose 
those cngag<*d in them to special dangers, and it becomes the duty of the State 
to provide sp<‘(‘ially against those grave dangers. We might mention pearl- 
firtiieriesor coal-mines as the most prominent illustrations of the kind we mean* 
but III tlicse cases it is more fitly the sphere of the central government than of 
tile Muiiici[»ality, to laydown a definite minimum of requirements, to guarantee 
the safety of those' ]iursuing such walks of life. Again, in every modern industry 
A'orked by power driven machinery, there is danger from accidents due to the 
negligence or iiiofiiciency of fellow-workers. But here, too, the precaution or 
remedy, such as it can be, must be provided by State Legislation rather than 
by municipal regulation, in the form either of special coinpeusatioi) or general 
iiisuraiice against industrial accidents. The precautions which inunici]}al regu- 
latinus can afford are intended against those trades which might lead for exam- 
])le to fire. Thus, the provision in the municipal Act about buildings meant 
for one purpose being prohibited from use for another purpose, is a precaution 
of this iiatuie. And the much more elaborate regulation of the storage of 
certain combustible articles betokens the same general teudonev. Section 394 
of the Bombay Act lays down that certain articles shall not be kept at all upon 
a premises except under a license and in conformity with the terms thereof, c,g. 
blood, dynamite, fulminate of mercury, gun cotton, blasting powder, nitro¬ 
glycerine. &c. On the other hand certain other articles, like Bidi leaves, celluloid 
goods, chemicals, einema films, cotton refuse and waste, cotton seed., ghee, gun 
powder, (5 lbs,) matches, methylated spirit, petroleum, (40 gallons) oil, saltpetre, 
tar, pitch or dammer, and Terpentine, cannot be kept in or upon any premises, 
except under and according to the terms of a license, in quantities exceeding at 
any one time the maximum quantities prescribed in each case by schedule M 
Part II under section 394. There are, again, articles enumerated in the same 
section and schedule thereunder, (Part IV) which must not be kept in or upon 
any premises without a license, except for domestic use only, e.g. ashes, bamboos^ 
bones, china, grass, carbide of cAleiuiu, coal, coke, fat, cocoa-nut fibre, firewood> 
fireworks* fi,h, flax^ grass, hay* Imir, hemp, hides, hoops, horn, jute offal, ragsj 
skins, straw, tallow, timber, wool. Finally, there are certain trades mentioned 
and classed in Scdicdule M Part I\ of S. 394as dangerous trades, which cannot 
be carried on in or n|>on any premises except under a license, e.g. Baking 
hfiWd, casting melaU, dyeing cloih* keeping eating-houses or sweet-meat shops’ 
or hair dresser's saloons, tanning hides or skins, manufacturing or prepariiiS 
aerated waters, bidis, blasting powder, candles, catgutj dammeri dyfaainite' 



fireworks, gunpowder matches, oil, ofial, paper, pitch, pottery, rags, soap, sugat, 
callow*, tar etc. It is a little difficult to see why keeping cuthig-lumses should 
be classed as a dangerous trade, or making candles, unless it be that the niuni- 
ci])al authorities are exceedingly impressed with the danger of fire in such 
crowded, close-packed, places as the modern large nmnicij ulitics. A general 
clause relating to the dangerous trades in the same section is still more exten¬ 
sive in scope : 

‘‘Any trade or operation which in the opinion of the Commissioiuir 
is dangerous to life, health, or property, or likely to create a nuisance 
either from its nature, or by reason of the manner in whicli, or the 
conditions under which it is to be carried on" is })rohibited except 
under license." 

The grant of license and its conditions is left to the discretion of the Commis¬ 
sioner. 

A critical scrutiny of the lists given above suggests that this section is aimed scrutiny- 
no t iiierely at trades dangerous to those who practia- them or to the neighbour¬ 
hood, or to those who come within range of such trade.s, but also trades, like 
hide-tanning, which may be generally offensive.* 

Again j provisions in the main Actor by-laws thereunder regarding the prohi- vreuautieus, 
bilion of projections in public streets, and the jiower to have the same removed ;t 
or of structures or fixtures which cause obstruction in the streets (S. 312 and 313) 
or of tethering animals in the pubic streets, may all be considered as being essen- 
tixlly of the generic description comprising precautions against accidents to tiie 
public. The regulations governing stables and garages have the same objective* 
as also the same raison d'etre. 

But for all these precautionary measures, mankind can never succeed in 
driving away all the diseases from the earth ; and therefore uiuiiicipalities must 
prosecute measures preventive of danger which might further assure the 
safety of the citizens. 

VI.—Preventive Measures for Public Safety- 

The Municipalities of Presidency towns have not been backward in 
duties towards the citizens so far as health is concerned. If the measures they lice, 
prosecute for the safety of their citizens do not go a very long way in alle\iat- 
ing danger and miserythe blame lies elsewhere. Most, if not all, ]'jre\enti\e 
measures in this category are mainly police functions,—measures of Watch and 
W^ard,—whichji as already indicated, are removed from the competence of muiiici- 
’I'wi.l authorities in India. Tliis factor suihees to diminish the interest*> from the 

♦ .S. 386 of the Calcutta Act runs on isimilar liiicd, 

t ijj. 308 of the Bombay Municiiml Act. 



ipoml of view of functions. Nevertheless we may discuss liercs briefly, the general 
question as to which is the fitter authority for the control of the i)olice,—the 
State or the City. It may at oiice be conceded that there are several reasons or 
considerations winch make for a central or state control of a community's police 
organisations^ and which are all hut nnaiiswerable. The police, in the first place, 
have to enforce state laws, parti(‘ukrly the penal code, which is conmion to all 
cities and districts in a coiunuinity. The detection, prosecution, and punishment 
of crime for guaranteeing the general safety of ]ierson and property is a function 
of equal interest to rural as w^dl as niunicipal communities. The ramifications 
and conijdi*\dty of modern crime, and the facilities of evading detection or punish¬ 
ment, also mak«‘ an argument for the centralised control of the'I^olice Force. 
Besides, there are some special laws, —c.i/. control Of prohibition of intoxicating 
liquors —which are to be enforced in the general interests of the whole communi¬ 
ty^ and it would not do to allow the [larticidar interest of any city hostile to 
the Prohihitionist re^jinie to frustrate the general jmlicy. Finally, the mainte¬ 
nance of Law and Order,—the *lemands due to which are still considered to be 
the principal faiietioits of the central guverniuent—and tlie consequent necessity 
of eiiCoreiiig a certain degree of euiunion discipline and co-ordinated habits of 
action in the main pillar for the maintenance of law and order,—the Police 
Force,—also rcijuire that the control of the Police must be in the hands of the 

central or State government, 
for 

But wlnm wt* liav<* made these concessions,we have said all that nt;ed be said 
—or can be said—in favour of the central control of the Police Force. With all 
the dangers of possiifle eorruptioji of Municipal authorities, in spite of all the con- 
sideriiiions arising out of the enforcement of the Penal Code in every community, 
the case for a municipal control of the local ])olice seems to us to be irresistible. 
Without denying iii the least that theie are duties and functions of the Police 
Force which are rather national than miniicipal,we must ])oint out, liowever* 
that.taken ctdlectivcly. the great bulk of tiie jmlice work is really of a local cha- 
ractiT. Even cTime is largely, if not wholly, local: and the principal police duty 
of watch and ward is nccessatrily local. The vast amount of duties comprised in 
the licensing d»*piirtment for dangerous or objectionable trades and places; the very 
onerous work of traflic control and its reguhition ; the supeivision or surveillance 
over haunts of ill rcj)Ute and «[iiestiouablif cliaracteis^ must all needs be regarded 
as municipal or local dutit»s. It all dLq)ends upon how we look upon the real aim 
and object of police work. If our predilection is in favour of considering the police 
to be the prop of the t'stahlislied ordei of things, w’e shall pronounce in favour 
of state control of that organisation. On the other hand, if we lean towards a 
desire to frame and use all social and political institutions so as to promote the 
liberty of the iudividiiul ami at the same time to secure the maximum good of 
society at large, we should be inclined to decide in favour of municipal control. 
Wo need not adduce the argument of finance, since though a centralised police 
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force IS paid,no doubt, in part at least, from tlie taxation of the nmnifipal pub¬ 
lic, the municipalities perhaps derive a benefit from the police activities of a state 
controlled police force, greater than the amount actually paid by the iimnicipali- 
tics towards the upkeep of the police. But that consideration also makes an ar¬ 
gument that if the burden and benefit of a public service are to bo rigonnihly 
localised, it would be advisable to leave the control of the police in the ]»anrls of 
the Munieii)al authorities, subject, if need be, to certain safegiiarils laid douu by 
the State. 


However* we do not imply that a compromise cannot be made between the ^renfiirtins 
conflicting claims of the Municipality and of the 8tate in regard to tlio control 
ever the Police Force, And, it must be added, neither opinion nor general prac¬ 
tice is bv anv means unanimous in this niattei. In America four out of the 
seven largest municipalities (New York* Chicago, Philadelxihia and Clevela’nd) 
control their own police force, while St. Louis, Boston, and Baltimore continue 
subject to state supervision. London apart, the provincial cities of England have 
been given by law a uniform plan of police organisation, which is a happy com¬ 
promise between state control and municipal control. The police there is prima¬ 
rily a municipal department supervised by a standing, statntort' committee, 
called the Watch Committee. But there are also national inspections of the 
Constabulary, on whose report as to efficiency, the central Goveinment makes 
to the local bodies certain grants-in-aid. The inspection is not very rigid, and 
the natioiihl subvention is never denied,’^ But the plan gives an excellent illus¬ 
tration of how state or national supervision can be combined with municipal 
control in the interests of securing local autonomy or Municipal Home Bide, 

VIL- .Municipal Courts of Law. 

With regard to that other branch of Police organiaanonthe institii- .Tuvpniie 

...... Courts, 

tion of local courts of law.—tliough tlio adinmistranon of justice is consi¬ 
dered to be a prerogative of the State in British Empire countries, powers of 
a judicial nature on a minor scale are not unknown in Municix>al constitutions. 

In the United States, cities have a larger scoxh* in this regard, and the most 
important and noteworthy tribunal there is the Juvenile Court. The object of 
these courts is to seiiarate the child ofiender from the confirmed, habitual 
adult criminal, and so to guard against criniinal xtroponsitics taking root in the 
child’s mind. When a child is convicted of an ofienee. sentence is usually sus¬ 
pended ; and the offieuding child is handed over to an officer .sx.eeially a])]ioiiit- 
ed by the city to look after this class of otfemlers. In France, the Mayor 
acts in a semi-judicial caiiacity in connection with ’^hose x'orsoml relations, 
which are brought about by marriage and divorce. 

• The central grant in 1910-11 ivraminted to £ 2,2.'>*.7-J6 out o{ the total aros^ expendi- 
twra on Police of £ 8,747,373. 
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In India, the theory of a complete monopoly of the administration of 
justice in the central Government is too clearly established and accepted to he 
questioned. Oalcutta, however, has, under S. 530 d seq of the latest Municipal 
* Act, a luiiubcr of Municipal Magistrates, appointed by the Local Government 
but paid out of contributions nuulc by the Corporation, who are authoriecd 
to try all cases of offence against the Municipal Act and of byclaws there, 
under. Civic tribunals, however, need to have a far more extensive scope to 
Tea 11 V useful. 

VflI.—Remedial Measures. 

Precautions The last thing that remains to be noticed is the provisions regarding protec¬ 
tor Fire,™’ ^ tion against fire, which we might be permitted to class as a remedial measure? 

though strictiy speaking putting out a fire when it has broken out is not quite 
satisfactorily remedial. All large cities are. of course, always exposed to the 
danger of fire from negligence, from accident, or even from calculated malice.* 
Since Romo was burnt under Xero, or Pompeii destroyed by an ‘‘Act of God^* 
or London ravaged under Charles II, cities have learnt to look upon fire as a very 
common danger; and in modern times, what with the multiplication of combustible 
arthdes in daily use, or with the increase of accidental occasions for fire—wire¬ 
fusing, 01 gas escape, or petrol leakage—that danger is so particularly great, that 
almost every municipal code pTovide.s special regulations hy way of iwecautions 
against fire. Resides firtveNcapes and .street-pumiv, there is in every imporlnut 
imiiiicipality a more or less elUcieut fire-brigade wliose task it is to cope with 
and extinguish a fire that may have broken out. There are also provisions, in 
the building regulations, as regards the kind and number of stair-cases that must 
be provided in the huge tenement houses which are becoming quite a feature of 
modern industrial towns. The success wntli which all these provisions and equip¬ 
ment operate in practice is the index of the efficiency in administration attained 
to by modern cities. 

Mfmiripai \ reallv efficient remedial measure, however, would he a measure of Insurance, 
which a city caueif»*cr much more economically on a municipal scale than private 
individual proprietors. We have discussed this matter in another section of this 
work, though we may mention here that precedents are not lacking for this kind 
of business. Hamburg in Germany insures all x'>roperty against fire, insurance 
lieing compulsory, and [trerniums are jiaid along with the local taxes. As the 
city maintains a good fir** department, and is res]ionsible for the protection of all 
property, the city fathers there do not see any reason why the city should not 
have the benefit of its own expenditure, and at the same time eliminate the awful 

* Ane&ent Rome had a MunieipAl Fire Brigade even before the days of Augustas cp* 
faitlie* Jf A^mmUtrathih 12. 



#aste of teclinicalitios of legal procedture, wliicb an insurance company often in¬ 
dulges in to wear out a weak and belpless client. ♦ 

The principal Presidency Municipalities have, of late years, begun doing 
the insurance of tJieir own municipal properties, by means of instituting a 
special Fund, created by means of x^^yuients made on the basis of premium 
contributions 




* i^ys the Bombay Muiiicijml Admiuibtratioa Hciiort fur 10211-^4. 

“The nuinWr of calls to fire.during the year totalled 014, resultiiig in 295 

tires, 1 chimney tire, 17G false alarms, and 7 calls to fallen buildings . 

Estimated lire‘loss has amounted to fis. 35,72,921 representing Ks. 33^93,328 insuiud 

and Bs. 1,79,593 uninsuird. Total property at risk has been estimated at. 

5.09.19.225.” 
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PUBLIC CONVENIENCE PROVIDING CIVIC AMENITIES. 


I.—Amenities in the Home. 
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The share of the municipality m making the home of the.'ordinary citizen 
beautiful and comfortable is often lost sight of, being expressed or embodied 
in those trivial details by the thoimml which are too small to notice, but which 
collectively make life at all tolerable. We have already spoken of the provision 
by the municipality of water and tlraiuage facilities in every home, as an 
mdispensivble and au irreducible minimum for securing a reasonable degree of 
public healthfulness. We have also referred to the provision of good, cheap, 
brilliant lighting, that could easily be extended from the streets and public 
places to the homes of the citizens. These have been spoken of primarily from 
a view-point other than that of convenience; but it cannot be denied that all 
these facilities make the greatest ])OssibIe contribution to the amenities of the 
modern citizen's home, and make it attractive ixi comparison with the humdrum 
life in the country. 


But besides providing lights and drains and water, the energetic munici¬ 
pality makes a number of other contributions to the amenities of the citizen's 
home. Without speaking of the latest developments in broad-casting, which 
might bring to the citizen in bis home the richest music or the most 
varied; without mentioning even the now common-place telephone, whose cou; 
venience in health as well as sickness,whose aid in business as well as pleasure, 
needs to be experienced in order to be a])preciated, wc might yet mention the 
municipal enterprise in supplying marketing facilities for the daily require¬ 
ments of life. 


The Hausfrau iu Germany receives her fresh vegetables, her 
poultry, butter and flowers, akng with her mail in the early morning 
delivery. They come fresh to her table from the country, and have 
been posted a few hours earlier, possibly a hundred miles away in a 
country village. Farmers come to the country three or four times 
a year to solicit customers. A postal card changes the standing order* 
AH Germany offers as a market for the cities without the intervention 
of warehousemen, wholesale or retail dealers, or cold storage plants.”* 

ttt iKfiU, Though the Indian municipalities, even the largest" of them, have not yet 
arrived at a stage wherein the parcels didivery service could be so regular^ 
efRcienfc, prompt, and ex{»editious as wtdl as cheap; and though the country 


* rpi ifevot Esropean Cte at Work, pi U7, 
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' at large is not yet organised or literate enough to permit of all the marketing 
for the homo being done by a jK>st wird***, there are municipal mutketa in all the 
principal cities of lariia. The Mmueii»alit>% however, seems to consider its duty 
done when it has provided a market-place, covered or open, set np stalls 
therein, and charged its fees for the use of those stalls. Thus Calcutta had 
in 1921-2 four municipal tnark(*ts, from the stall-fees and shop-rents of which 
it derived a revenue for the municipality of Rs. 9,02,891. The remodelling 
of some of the yhopblocks in the principal market was estimated tc/ yield an 
increase in rent of Rs. 4,70,000. As population increases and spreads out, it 
becomes imjiortant to provide more and more markets; and Calcutta is building 
additional markets to supply the needs of its growing population. Bombay has 
13 Municipal markets with 2599 stalls, giving a total income Rs. 3,30,864 in 
1938-24, w'hich, with the slaughterhouse receipts, made an aggregate revenue 
of Rs. 11,32,392 for the year. Rangoon derived a revenue in 1922-23 of Rr, 

3.37,137 from its Municijwil markets, while Madras is content with one large 
Municipal market, yielding in 1922-23 a revenue of Rs. 41,594, and 42 private 
markets in the city from which a license fee was derived of Rs. 7,150, 

But in all these cases the muaici|)aHty merely provides the market-place N«e<i of nmni* 
and buildings, with stalls and shops, for which rents are charged. There is klSaI***“* 
neither imagination nor enterprise enough to suggest the starting, directly under 
the municipal agency, of the actual business of buying and selling. We shall 
point out a little later on how, by developing or expanding facilities already 
within reaeh of the municipality, regular marketing could be developed directly 
by the Municipality to the immense advantage of the citizens, and to the no 
small benefit of tlie municipal exchequer its^df. 

I!.—Amenities in the Street- 

If the citize.ir.s home n'*cessarily demands a jTrear deal of the municipality's Layout nr 
attention, the provision of amMiiti.*s, whh-h make life pleasjmt, in other plarvs nllu- 

also cannot be ignored. The habits and customs of the peo[)le liave no tlouht 
a great deal to say in actuating the muiiici^ml authority to provide such 
amenities; bur it no doubt a g)od ecnioinic truism viz. that .supply creates 
demini, which might very well be applied here. Thus, for example, in 
continental European Countries—as distinguished from Britain?—people are 

♦ The great departmental .stores of London, or Paris, or New York, thtaigh private ijnlivi- 
dualist enterprises, have simpliHed buying .so extremely, that the word "trinible’' van seareely 
ever be associated with dealings with such mammoth shops. But what the WhiteJeys aiut 
Wanna-makers, the Harrods and Ualeries Lafayettes could do, the Army & Navy Co-operative 
^ores also can do; and so too can a Municipal Store, if only there is* enough enterprise in 
those who rule a mimicipality. The central Municipal Market in Calcutta,—the Hogg Mai- 
kat, —iK» doubt offers to the householder the convenience of a large departmental stni-e in a 
Kuropean city. But the fact being that the shop or stall<kee[x>rs in this market aiv all private, 
vtofit-Bceking. individualist traders, without any uniform plan or purpose, their eonvenienee 
ii B^oacoar ily shorn of that advantage in economy which ia such a distinauishing feature of 
Ika Btoms. 
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AoeoiEitaiMd to sit of evonings on the street side-walks» with their whole family, 
in the cafes which abut on the mam streets. The Indian municipalities, 
too» might BO plan and lay out the streets as to admit of such wide side-walks 
that would accommodate tho citizens and their families as they sit in these cafes 
sipping their coffee, or beer, ami, merely watching Life. They must even venture 
out into providing sueii cafes of their own,if a private cafetiei is either not 
available, or is asking an exoiliitant price for rendering this service to the com- 
muttity. Similarly, on Sundays, the continental citizens seemr.^to be all abroad. 
Every nook and corner in the adjoining garden park or forest has its comple¬ 
ment of gay, light-hearted, friends or lovers, children or sedator folk in quieter 
enjoyment of life. The buses and tram ears and river boats are chokefnl 
With the maddest, gayest, pleasantest crowds imaginable. By contrast, one cannot 
wonder at the routinental pepiitation of the English as a x^eople who take even 
their pleasures sadly. The Municipal authority in these continental countries 
provides facilitios to enable the citizens to work off their animal spirits, and 
bo fresh and vigorous for the next week's work. Hence we find the most 
meticulous care devoted to the planning and lay-out of the streets and public 
places, as well as to the equipment and adornment of such places, so as not to 
offend in any way against the insthetic sensibility of the citizens, whose taste 
and refinement are distinctly of a higher order than of the corresponding class 
in England or Scotland. The shading of roads by trees, and the addition of 
park-ways alongside the main streets* is a feature common to the East and the 
West. But tho way they handle it makes all the difference between scientific 
planning and ad hoc structure. Similarly, the ornamentation of streets with 
fountains, statues,gardens,trees, side-walks, lamp-posts is a consideration in street- 
planning, which, though more easily accessible to richer communities, will only 
indicate unforgiveahle slovenliness if ignered. For it is not so much by 
heavy ornamentation or costly accessories that excellent effects can be obtained, 
as by a proper, <3areful attention to tbe topography of the idace, with an eye 
to the |K)Ssibiiity of every curve in the line, and every gradient in the surface, 
of the street. Due regard must also be paid to the harmony of the architecture 
fronting the street, and to the forming of vistas or pictures which seem most 
natural when they are the creations of the subtlest art. It is difficult to beat 
the vista in Paris from the Pont Neuf or from the Place de la Concorde. The 
magnificent pile of the Louvre at one end, and the Arc de Triomphe at the 
other end of the broadest and most beautiful street in the world: the Church 
of the Madeleine,—with its exquisite front of classic pillars just exactly fitting 
in I3ie ^.ue Royale as a picture in its frame—and the Dome of the Invalides 
on the left*—all combine to form one of the most beautiful pictures. And 
ihoogh the accessories of this noble highway may have been costly, the actual 
ooBt in securing the natural beauty that the vistas of the Louvre and the 
t3|a Madeleine a3qd the Invalides, afford cannot have been very great. 
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Let us consider a little more fnlly the layout of city streets fiom the foint 
of view of public conveniences The first consideration that a civic engineer told 
off to lay out the niain arteries of communications in the city will have to bear 
in mind will be the need to bring about the shortest possible distance between 
one main point and another- The streets must make a “bee-line," and in doing 
sOj need not avoid the natural alignment of the area through which a street has 
to be taken. For it is now realisc-d that the requirement of landscape boaiuy 
in street planning is really fulfilled not merely by square streets running in 
straight lines aftd cutting each other at right-angles ; but that the natural curves 
contribute at least in equal degree to the agreeableness of city vistas. In the 
long straight street, the unrelieved monotony of the road would make the W’ay- 
fareranxious for one thin-v only;—arriving at his goal in the quickest possible 
time. In winding highways there is always the charm cf the unseen,—an 
indefinable sense of adventure lurking behind every turn and corner, that never 
really vanishes even after a life-long familiarity writh the street. The Grand Canal 
at Venice, or the Regent’s Street of London, or the Ring Strasse of Vienna 
might be mentioned among the most famous examples of beautifully curving 
streets,* that for ever embody the infinite charm of undying variety, and may be 
contrasted in their own way with the magnificent avenue of the Champs Elysee 
of Paris, or the Unter den Linden of Berlin, or the Fifth Avenue of Newr York-t 
The only streets of this kind in India that one could mention in the same 
breath with these great highw'ays of Europe and America may be the Eastern 
Avenue of Bombay, wdth some 8 miles of liiieai road length and 160 ft. of 
maximum width ; or the Harrison Road of Calcutta with about 70 ft. of breadth; 
or the Beach at Madras, though the last is not strictly speaking a road, but 
a long stretch of promenade finding its beauty in the contrast of gleaming sand 
and the dark foaming waves of the open sea.J Tlie promenade at Worli in 
Bombay—the New' Marina,—and the other on the reclaimed area of the Back 


* “It may be interesting to note hero the width of the principal streets in some of ths 
capital cities <»f the world. 
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t The short Churcligate Street in Bombay, or the long broad Eastern Avenue of 8 
may be cited as good examples of straight streets with right angular junctions, which 
happy effect in bestitiful vistas. 
t See the Map attached. 
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jQfty, when ready, would be formidabfe rivals of the Madras prototypes ifej 
boauty o{ (*ontiast between the sea aad land, between the art of man and thr 
grandeur o! mture. 

u Another equally important consideration of convenience in street-planning 
is that of gradient. That is largely a matter of the natural endow-ment of the 
city, though the work of man can help a great deal in obviating the ordinary 
obstacles to regular, simple, easy, gradient. The gradient has to be viewed from 
two distinct points of view:—that of traffic and drainage on "the one hand, 
which requires easy and regular rise or fall from a given point; and that of aes** 
thetics. The latter would demand rather sharp variations in gradient: but tho 
real charm of street gradient w’Ould be found only in the proper placing of buil¬ 
dings to fit beautifully in the frame-work of the street lay-out as it were. “The 
best form of street levelling is the concave, or that which passes from the hori¬ 
zontal to a greater rise ; when the “head"’ of the street rises, it imparts a more 
stately appearance, and the perspective effect is finer. Magnificent examples 
of such streets are to be seen in the Avenue des Champs Elysees, Paris; or the 
Via Nazionale in Rome. The former is a striking example of masterly town- 
planning. The summit of the Champs Elysee is crowned by the Arc de Triomphe 
which forms the focal point ot a splendid system of radiating avenues. The 
vista from the Place de la Concorde, when lit up by hundreds of electric arc 
lamps in the ‘‘evening is unrivalled by any roadway in Europe.”* In Germany 
the gradient in public streets is limited to 1 in 50, while in all big second-class 
streets a gradient of 1 in 40 is recommended. In France, they insist on a gradi¬ 
ent of 1 in 33 in the Rues Royales or main highways, and 1 in 20 for streets 
adjoining the main highways. But, as already observed, this is a matter largely 
of natural or initial endowment. The consideration of convenience in traffic 
movement need not be sacrificed to the demands of beauty, in all those cities 
which are on a relatively flat surface like the capital cities ot India, if there are 
natural advantages like a winding curve of a mighty river, or a sweeping wave 
of the heaving ocean. Indian cities, however, seem yet but novices in the art of 
street-planning which would combine, beauty with convenience, economy with 
magnificence. The magnificent sea-front of Bombay on either side seems all but 
wasted from the point of view of eatering for the citizen’s pleasure or enjoyment, 
though of course the merely commercial purpose is duly attended to. There is 
only one Yacht Club in Bombay, whose unique distinction is that all natives of 
the city or Indians are rigorously excluded from membership thereof.* There are 
extremely few sea-bathing and swdmming establishments, and none of them of 
Mmiictpal institution.f Until the Development and Reclamation projects are 

♦ Town plonniag ly Inigo Triggs, p. 221. 

onothfit mstAnoe in which modern India seems to have broken with the ex- 
ancient and medieval India. While Pnhlfc baths in Municipalities like 
Boaate are oithor unknown or iasigniticimt, those of the Mn^al Delhi wei^ amongst 
waamoi Mini woodetlul 
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pleted, tbere can scarce!; be said to be evea a tolerable promenade on tbe 
s«front. The new projected ones are not yet ij\ uae, and most ol the old ones 
bave been foukd and dirtied far too much to be a sonree of pleasant recreation 
to a highly sensitive citizen. Madras, as already noted, has a naturally beauti- 
tt|lvbsachhut art could have done a great deal more, perhaps, to euibelHah it. 

H 6 river at Calcutta is one mass of soot and smoke anti grime ; while the beau¬ 
ties of the Jumna at Delhi have as completely vanislicd as the glories of tbe great 
Mughals. Allahabad, Benares, Pooua, or Rangoon have river fronts of sorts; but 
to those of us who are acquainted with the riverain beauties of the Rhine and 
the Arno, aa htilised by the cities on their banks, and even of the Grand Canal 
of Venice, the efforts of Indian cities only serve to remind us of what an immenae 
fee^way wc have to make np in the projects of civic beauty and convciuence-* 

IVom the point of view of traffic convenience as well as civic adornment the << 
width of the streets is yet another problem in the planning of the thorough-S 
lam. Without a knowledge of the volume of traffic that has to be carried,—with 
adequate allowance for its possible expansion—it would be useless to set about 
planning streets. We have already adverted to the regulations in different 
cities as to the requiremeuts o! street widths. Besides the volume of traffic, the 
street engineer must also consider the height of buildings in determining the 
width of the streets. As in the case of lighting the streets, so in this ci>nnec- 
lion, the streets will hav«‘ to be classified before their widths ari‘ settled. We 
have already mentioned tlio standards laid down for London—perhaps the biggest 
city in the world—bv the London Traffic Commission, as well as the classification 
of streets proposed by that body ; and have likewise adverted to the correspond¬ 
ing standards exacted or aimed at in France, Germany, and the other European 
countries. Wo may add, however, that, for the sake of greater convenience 
and safety of all classes of traffic on thes«* streets, it has, of late, become quite 
common, in the big thoroughfares of the principal cities, to divide each street 
into several parts, reserving each section to a particular class of traffic only. 
Thus, in the principal thoroughfares of the world, the following divisions have 
been made 


Name of Street. 

Total Side Vehicular Tramway 

width walk traffic line.s width 

in feet, width, width in ft. in ft. 

Pi'ome- Garden, 
nude. 

i. Champs Ely .see .. 

2(>0' 15'x 2 ni'(ceiitTc) Nil. C 

26'x2U 42'X32^37.fi .... 
(carriage drive) 

IS.d'x2 

2* Uiiter den Linden 

13.3x2 13.U 


* We have utterly ignored the conshieratioii of military strategy in the plaruiiiie of 
streets as being wholly outside the range of Mnuieipal functions, though the mi)st celebrated 
example of street and town-planning—Paris under Xa{)oiean III by Haussman—is -aid to have 
been bfliiem cd, as much at kast by militaiy considerations ol easy moverneuts oftr4M»i»s in an 
insuiunnt city fParis was fanioua fur leading revoluthms) or for sweeping the street bv aitii- 
li^ ei^tioned at convenient centres, as by considerations of trafiiv convenience and of civic 






Tramway 

widTft wdk iMfio lines width Prome- Garden, 

in leet. width. widA in ft. in ft. nade. 


SiMsse .. 188.6 19.6x2 21.0x2 

" .r, .1 (YienioA) 

4* Bismurk strasse.. 159.0 20.6 21.0 35.6 
(Charlottenburg) 

5. Stufeei Allee .. 138.6 10.0x2 29.0.2 
(Dresden) 


49.0 main* 29.3 xS 
roadway) 

18' x>lus. 21.0 (Riding) 18.Ox2 
7.2 It. curb. ^ 

(with tram 14.6x2 31'.6' . 

line on either , (centrel.^ 
side of garden 



, III.— Street Planning to India. 

In India, the Municii^lities have no lack of trajfic in the main thorough 
fares; but they have yet to realise the beauties of such special attention to tiieir 
citiaens’ convenience. Cities like Bombay have no doubt begun in this direction. 
The main Eastern Avenue in that city has, as shown on the Map p. 269 ante, in 
parts of it, certain reserved portions of its width for last traffic, and other portion 
for slow traffic, with yet another margin for a double track of tram lines. On 
either side are relatively broad and stone-flagged foot-imths; while in the centre 
mm a pedestrian road-way slightly raised above the surface of the road, which 
ooaidi bo used indifferently as promenade or as shelter for the vagrant citizens* 
are being provided on all the principal roads of the city; but tiiey 
a»(t||^aaded rather as a measure of safety than as a matter of convenience; 
The pitting of t^ees on the roadside to afford some sort of shelter against the 
blazing tropical sua is a time-honoured function of the authority concerned 
with the highways in India, and is distinctly a measure of public convenience 
which theMuiiicii>alities are just beginning to discharge lather energetically. 


I'lMrtJr StfeeU* 


As for the regular, rigorous cleansing of the streets, modern India seems to 
have a gr^t djsal to learn from the old India of the Mughals, or from modern 
Europe as w'dl. Specific sections in the main constituent acts provide for this 
duty of the 3Iiuiicixiality; but whether it is the rigour of the elements^—rain 
and sun. and frost—or the uncleanly habits of the peoxde; or the indifference of 
the Municipal authority; or the inefficiency of their staff; the streets in the hearts 
of the city in oven the foremost Municipalities can scarcely be cited as models of 
cleanliness. The streets arc watered, indeed, twice a day; except when the rain 
makes it uuiicceasary to pciform this function; but the watering seems more often 
than not to make the streets mi^dier and sludiier than before. Even the acti¬ 
vities in coiinoctiou with the prevention of the dust nuisance in the streets,— 


«'*!& WiesMen, the AdoHs Allee has Aside w^kof tm either side, zkezt to 
whicli is a seotbn of 14,6 on either side for vekieulAr Is * ridfeg course 

of 21 0 on one side and a promenade for pedestrians on tbe eHiit ti an Wld^. In ihe 

centre is the mam road way 35 It., kiS ol wtiieh » msrvi^ iir track of tram¬ 

ways and the other haH for fast v^imiilar tiaSe- The BhehiJiiili^ 0m citj (120 ft. 

wide) has a rimilat whdh ImI ve^oisa m w other#. 








































«ven the most to*ioi»bte fpKUt$ - of,;;! 

•i'V,'''’*''*”-*'*' ■ . J ”' iLn Mi 

oonreaieiice of street pfennig, »»a *• 

done witS-ihii wfej^. iSw Uyout of toe streets cannot igaoio toe fei#* 

, iien of andfuMigation-if wo miay use the expression,-of the elmte. 

^itisfioitttoesWoototoat the houses situated alongside of them draw tooir 
J^tios. A siroot rtoOiag arterially east and west wiU probably secure more 
»Bd warmto than a street running south and north ; and will m toe 
Hemiaphere, generally speaking, be less cxiMsed to violent winds sweep 
^Itoagh and tearing up the surface. The a.stual amount of sunlight and 
|| obtainable on the streets will depend primarily on the latitude of toe 
llsd secondarily on the width of the street or the height of the buiWings 
Iff- of ft. Similarly, the force of the wind sweeping through the streets 
idil^^ad primarily on the prevailing winds of the region; but sewndanly a so 
upoii^o width of the streets and the toaracter of their alignment. In prescribing 
toe plans of toe buildings along the streets, again, the convenience of the citmns 
can also be studied e,g. by insisting ujwn a continuous arc as a un orm oa n 
r to all buildiugs along a given street, paiticukrly one exi«>8cd to the force of toe , 
rain, so as to shelter the pedestrians from the iueleiueiK y of the weather. ^ 

Tlie iiistitiilioii ot .-pacious s'luarcs or eircles at the pnueiiial strect-aossings 
may also he considered a.s a moasuie ot convenieiiec, since not only does it perini 
of toe traffic being properly regulated, but it affords a certain measure ol comfort 
to too traffic conductors themselves by allowing of such neeeswiry breaks, they 
also serve for convenience if too square or toe open space is utilized for provii mg 
a small btft handy ground, properly enclosed, for toe children from the houses 
along toe square. The ornamentation of streets, by such additions as fountams 
at convenient corners, may also serve a utilitarian aim tor the thirsty eiti«n; 
while even works of pure ornamentation as statues may at a pineli be found to 
have a utilitarian aspect. Such squares or crossings in Indian cities give 
an air of hap-hazard existence rathei than of careful planning, which aeeM 
evident even now in the famous and historic Chandni Chmk (The Moonlight 
square) of Delhi. 

Confining ourselves for toe moment only to amenities in toe public streets. •» 

we may mention, as one more measure of public convenience, the municipal duty 
of naming toe street and numbering the houses along each street. Tlie Muni¬ 
cipalities in In dia are specifically empowered by their constituent sets to discharge 

of the town most be ^ pMsere-by or wooW be shoppers could 

Aimft sheltoicd fwwtt the weather* 



thi# {traction ; and thouj^ the numbering of Louses is not yet all that it weh 
might be even in the principal Presidency Municipalities, the naming of streets is 
jjretty nearly jH^rfect. There are, however, twoi points of interest well worth 
remarking upon in this connection. The object of giving names or identity 
marks to the arteries of communication in the city is to facilitate inhabitants 
tiiiding their way from place to place within the city. In this business of assign¬ 
ing identity marks, there are two main methods commonly adopted: One is the 
ancient traditional method of naming the streets after some prominent citizen 
or official; or from some prominent characteristic— e.(/. Hill Roada, and Wood 
Streets, and River Lanes—or for some historical association e.ff. Oieapside, or 
Lombard Street, &c. This is. interesting and in a manner instructive also; 
but it is likely to be confusing; for how many King Streets, and Broad Streets 
and Church streets are there not in London alone? On the other hand, the more 
modern, scientific, American method of naming the streets, by simple numerals 
consecutively— e^f/. the 5th A^’cnue of Xew York or ITth street,—simplifi.es the 
task of the naming authority and of the searching individual, if once the focal 
point is settled. This is dralS, imimagiuative, without a grain of sentiment or a 
glimpse of history ; but it is unquestionably utilitarian and convenient. We may 
also note in passing the question of putting up street names at corners. These 
name plates, to be really useful, must be expressed in more than one language 
in all the polyglot centres which make up modern towns. And to facilitate names 
being read at nights, the interior illuininatiou of the letters by electric light is 
an innovation which will very soon have to be universaliscd for the undeniable 
convenience the device offers. 

of Other point of a like nature, in which Indian cities seem to be hopelessly 

regard to the provision of an easy guide to the points of interest 
eat in tiiecHT.the city and its cnviroiunents. While Bedaeckers and Cooks and Touring 
Agencies of all sorts vie with one another in Europe and America for providing the 
most interesting guide for the sight-seer, the municipalities are in no way back¬ 
ward in doing their bit in the same line. The picture post-card is not merely 
a craze ; it is often epitomised history or crystallised geography. In India, a 
few more or less Eiuro^^eanised centres may have such accessories for realising the 
glories of the town : but even in their case the addition is very,very elementary; 
and, in any event, the municipality as such has very little share in j)roviding it. 
The map of the city, convenient and handy, 5s also conspicuous by its absence 
in Indian cities, while in European towns, every bus and every tram-car displays 
the outlines of the plan of the city beyond the possibility of mistake. The sign¬ 
boards and namc-jdates of streets are placed so as to make the search after a par¬ 
ticular place the easiest task conceivable; and the efforts made to counteract 
BQch speoial handicaps of a place—as the London fog for example-—by means of 
inserting bright electric lights between the board and the name, making the let¬ 
ters stand out in bold relief on the darkest night-spea^c volumes for the solicitude 



of. those countries as regards the convenience of their citizens. In Indian cities, 
however, they seem to specialise in the art of so putting up street names as to 
render way-finding a xeal veritable mystery ; and as the Indian polieenian never 
has been trained to be of any the slightest help to the wavfurPTs,- as his airs 
are insufferable and bis knowledge of the local geography insignifuant.---the 
searoh for a given plaee iti an Intliau city becomes a veritable mystery. 

IV.—Civic Amenities for Distraction or Instruction. 

Wo have referred in a previous chapter to the role of the Mnnicij ality in H*»i. 

promoting the distraction of the chizois and their instruction, thrcm^h pnldic 
theatres, concert-halls and the like ; and we shall have to speak luore. later on, 
of the part played by such authorities in the systematic education oi the citi¬ 
zens. Here we might note the provisii»n of those other amenities, wLicJi, though 
designed originally for a set purpose of public instruction or amuscnunt, are 
also utilised for public convenience. Thus, for exainj>lc, handsome, commodious 
halls, for pur^mses of public or civic gatherings of all sorts, would serve a 
great purpose of public convenience ; but in India, the ordinary Town Hal] in a 
city is hardly spacious enough or beautiful enough to serve .smb a purpo.«e.* 

In Bombay, the pressure of financial reasons, or the lack of public buildings of 
this description, makes the Provincial Government hold its Legislative Councils 
Session in the Town Hall at pT(?scnt, thus depriving the ^lunicipal Office of its 
benefit foi the greater portion of two months in tlie height of the .season, even 
supposing the Municipality had an admitted claim to thi.s Hall. Similarly, ihe 
Hall is used for the Annual Exhibitions of the Bombay Art Society,- a worthy 
object in itself, and of direct benefit to the civic public: hut nevertlieless, it 
cannot but he observed that the Municipal authority, qua such authority, has 
very little to say in the matter. Though Bombay does not ]TOsses.s anything 
like an Albert Hall of London; and though no Indian city really has anything 
comparable to the Rathaus or tlie Hotel de Ville in European cities, there are, 
of course, a number of halls available for public gatherings. But those are the 
gifts of charitable citizens or large educational institutions, in which the Muni¬ 
cipality has as such no share. 

If balls for public gatherings of citizens are not provided adequately by the 
Municipality, those for dancing or skating or other forms of amusements and ^^*“^*^* 
recreation of the citizen wrould of course be necessarily deficient. In cities like 
Bombay or Calcutta, there may be dancing-halls or skating rinks ; but these are 
the creations of private enterprise, and not the result of municipal activities. We 
might mention in this connection the institution of Fairs and Exhibitions, as 

* Besides, the Town Hall is not wholly, or even clearly within the jurisdiction of the 
Municipal authority. Vtlienever large gatherings are to be held, and the Tow*n Hall inquired 
for the purpose, a Requisitbn has to be addressed to the Sheriff who has no place in the 
municipal organisation. For the Sheriff is primarily an officer of justice, which is practically 
1 ^ monopoly of the Government In India. 
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another branch ot municipal activities in which Indian Municipalities are not¬ 
ably backward. In the leading cities of India,—in fact, in all Indian cities,_ 

there are a number of fairs connected usually with some^roligious observations 
of one or the other community. Citizens and pilgrims from other parts take an 
equal share in those periodical exhibitions; and Allahabad, Ajmere, Amritsar, 
Benares, Delhi. Lahore, Xasik, are among the most famous examples of thereat 
cities of India,being also centres of pilgrimages,and of fairs in consequence. But, 
like the Public Halls, these Fairs and Exhibitions are managed by the commu¬ 
nity or society primarily interested in it, the role of the Municipality being con¬ 
fined to seeing that the health of the city does not suffer owing to these huge 
concourses of people assembling there. Attention to water supply and drainage 
facOities, and at most to lighting, is about the sum total of the Indian Munici¬ 
palities’ contribution to the success and popularity of the fairs. As municipali¬ 
ties, they have yet to realise the possibilities of such occasions for promoting the 
industrial aud commercial possibilities of their city and its people. 


i 



CHAPTER VIH 

-»_ 

PUBLIC CONVENIENCE.-(Co««(/.) 


AMENITIES OF COMMUNICATIONS. 


I.—Transport Padllties. 

The mere distance between one place and another in the same citv.—l>e* 

t . • Tnnsport 

tween the home and the place of biismesa, makes it necessary that the citizens ^***^**‘*‘ 
should have means of easy communication between these several parts of the 
city. And as the city expands, as it absorbs suburb after suburb and pushes 
out its limits further and further, the need for rapid transport of largo aumbfirs 
of citizens every day, in a cheap and efficient manner, becomes intensified. 

The distance between the extreme points of Greater Tendon is over 3r> miles; 
and thousands of people come every day to London for business from distances 
double of this extreme within the limits of Greater London. The distance 
between extreme points in llunicipal limits in Bombay, is 11 miles, and peo]de 
regularly come for business to that city from place*. 20 and even 35 miles 
away. It is ab.surd to expect that each individual, daily obligixl to nawrsc*. .suth 
a distance, should have his own conveyance, in view particularly of the clas.sot 
people who are obliged by the city authorities, in the interests of public health, to 
leave theso congested places wnthin the city and migntte to hcaltliicr suburb:^. 

The advent of the mechanical forms of transport—wdtli their greater spoetl and 
greater caY»aciTy to convey larger numbers, as well a,s the cheajier cont of 
w'orking,—makes it possible for luodern cities to plan and exeetiTe large sebemes 
of civic expansion, which would have been impos.sibIe a hundred y«‘ais ago, ajul 
unthinkable as practical propositions even a generation ago. The total of st.iM i- 
car passengers in Berlin uinount.'i to loibiHMbtHM) a ycar,*^^ hut these iimires aiv 
dwarfed into utter insiguifirance when we tliink of Xew York, where in ltd;!, 
the City smfaee subway and elevated systems cairied no less than 
passengers. 

II.—The Problem of Passenger Transport. 

Forms and Aspects. 

The question of civic passenger transport has a nuuiber of aspect? due to tbt- v . 
variety of objects whicli the well organised tiansport .vvatem has u* fubil. Lt*t prob%m.^ 
us consider first, however, rlie various forms of the means of transport which cite 

^ * cp. Dawson op* cit. p. 201. 
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populations can usually command. In the advanced cities of Europe and Ame- 
rica, they have practically dispensed with animal power for traction purposes, 
except on great occasions when show rather than speed is the object aimed at. 
Mechanical and electrical energy has taken the place on a vast scale of animal 
energy. But this substitution has not simplified the problem. The intense 
and growing pressure on space and time make the modern civic authorities ever 
alert and anxious to utilise every possible means of salving the transport prob¬ 
lem : and so they have in those countries requisitioned the siirface proper of their 
streets, as well as the underground and overhead space^ to construct transport 
facilities. These latest developments have been facilitated by the increasing use 
of electricity, which, taking the place of steam, has abolished the nuisance of 
smoke and cinders, and added materially to the comfort and rapidity of travel¬ 
ling. There are many, however, who still think surface travelling superior from 
the point of view of the convenience and pleasure of the passengers, since in under¬ 
ground tunnels, the passengers have no view but the monotonous w’all of the 
tunnel, no daylight, and no free air. 


VeAiM 0 Pas« 
aenger Traut- 
port. 


; The most important means of passenger transport, then, are nowadays, from 
the point of view of the volume of traffic carried, the street railways,—surface, 
under-ground and over-head. There may be,—and usually are, other means 
of urban transportation for passengers e,g. motor-buses and charabancs, taxis 
and hacks. But the last mentioned, which is drawn by a hor&e, is rapidly becom¬ 
ing obsolete and extinct, though in Bombay city, there are still over 2000 horse 
drawn hack victoria carriages plying for hire. The motor-taxi is evidently an 
aristocratic conveyance, utterly beyond the means of the largest section of the 
citizens.* The char-a-banc, again, is a holiday conveyance for a pleasure trip in 
the country rather than a means of regular j)assenger transportation in the city. 
So there lemains practically the motorbus alone to be considered. But are we 
to consider it as an alternative to the street railway, or as a complement and a 
supplement ? Are we to regard the ’bus merely as a feeder to the tram, or 
should we consider it as an independent and efficient means of transport by it¬ 
self ? Even if it could be regarded as an equivalent to the street railway in the 
matter of speed,—which is extremely questionable in view of the necessarily 
lower speed at which street traffic would be allowed to work, not to mention 
the possibility of traffic blocks which do not affect underground railways at all, 
—the bus cannot possibly be regarded as a good rival to the street-railway, parti¬ 
cularly the underground and elevated railways which can carry per unit train a 


♦ A false sense of snobbishness makes just that class of people in India prefer an indi¬ 
vidual wnveyance of their own—or employ a hack or a taxi—which in the more democratic 
citieft of Europe and America would ordinarily patronise the tube or the tram or the bus 
Ew a permanent nnder-aecretaiy of State—not to mention a Prime-Miriisteiv-in England 
hmlattmUy the bus or the .tube; but in India the Under-Secretary would feel it unspeak- 
to travel in a street tram-oar. Hence the cry about the heavy cost of living 
pod tiW i&iDWflaQt demaoid for ipemee of salari^ to a none too misorably paid bureaucracy 



IhT larger load than the ’bus. By multiplying the number of busee, and increas. 
ing the frequency of their ruiming, the ’bus-owners in London have counteracted 
nuiuy of their initial disadvantages. They have reduced fares, particularly 
where there is severe eoiiipetitioii, and mert^ased the number of passengers carried 
in their buses. But they still suffer from the unavoidable handicap of a much 
smaller unit load and the much greater liability to loss of time through traffic 
blocks on street surface. As such, in a well co-ordinated system of civic tran.s- 
port, the buses would be treated rather as auxiliarie.s than as principal, oi inde- 
pondeiit, efficient means of acce]>table transport by themselves. On the other 
hand, the street railway needs an enormous amount of initial expenditure* which 
is a great handicap ; for the motor-bus does not require a costly pennanetit way, 
or tunnelling, or driving, or stations, sheds, sidings, platforms &c. The motor 
bus can go jiractically anywhere, within reasonably long distances f wherever 
there are good roads. If the ’bus and the tram,—(we include in this ex]>rcssion, 
for the sake of convenience, all forms of railroad transportation) were not eom- 
X>eting, they would be treated as feeders; if they be lA’ought under the same ma¬ 
nagement as the tram, the railroad authorities would work them as they have 
worked the canals in England, that is, they would quietly suffer them to fall into 

table IU. 

* Shimmy tlie C!?iima1od L'u^t ef D<iulile.Traek lta]uil-T’raii>it Itaildtoads of various ty|K.*s 
and uiiclcr different couditiuiiM, rt*duced to jjer mile of tingle tmek. 


Cost j»er 

Tvi'K or Struct IRE. mile of Sin¬ 

gle Traek, 

Dveriicad trolley railroad on publk roads or private riglits 

of way, wiieiv no pavement is requiiecl .. .. $ 

Overhead trolley railroad in eily blivets#, iueludiiig n. 4 *lialt 
or granite pavement between tracks and two ft. owt- 
sldc .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. ,, 41,500 

Viiderground trolley railroad in eoiigested eity streets-, 
ineludiug ]>avemeiits, conduits and care of siib-snr- 
faec stnietures iiiider eoiiditious* sucii as lho>c in 
Washington, I>.C. .. ., .. .. .. .. ,, 1S,500 

Same construction as above under voiidiiKhis. existing 

in Xew York City. .. .. .. .. .. „ 12b,500 

Elevated railroad, steel structure, such as are built by the 
Publie »Scrvice Commission in Xcw York City, in¬ 
cluding stations .. .. .. .. .. .. ,, 

Kaiiroad in oiieii cut, excavation by steam shovel, cfui- 

eivte wails, including bridges and stations .. .. ,, 2:!5,tKM.» 

Railroad on masonry viadiu t stone Ixilla-ted, as on ijuetaii'- 

Boulev.Trd, New York City, including stations .. „ 330,000 

I’ndergrouud railn>ad near surface, excavation by steam 
shovel, little or no interfeivnce with subsurface struc- 
tuix's, including stations .. .. .. .. . - „ 402,200 

VuJeiground railroad in sHvels like BroadW'ay Xi'W York 
extrome interference with subsurface siructniV'-: 
support of surfatv tracks with undergruimtl trolley 
construction, ineluding stations .. ,,1,100,000 

Inni tub-* tunnels, concrete lined, under water-wa\^ or 

bedow*^ water level, no stations .. .. .. ‘ .. „2, *00,000 

ep. Xelsou P. Lewis op. eit., p. 85. 


t It Ls said the motor delivei^' vans of the great depailmrut Stores of London deliver 
their goods to customers within an area of 50 mile&i radius. The railways are rapidly losing 
this traffic. The London motor-bus carrying pasjsonirers often goes from Hyde-park comer 
to Windsor—a di^^tance of 25 miles or*inore—and the passenger could come by another bus 
Ixum Eftother dLtauce of 15 or 2U mik&. 
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(Ji<iuetude restrain#'!? Tir force inajeiire from doing so. The policy of co¬ 
ordination is all but impossible wheic the ownership and inanagenient of the 
two means of transport are in different hands. 

In the piinripal Indian cities, the bulk of the passenger carrying is done (J) 
b\- main lin(?s of TUihvays with suburban service; (2) by tramways oa the 
.•direct surface; and (o) latterly, and to a limited extent j by buses.* The main 
railroads are, however, all Central government responsibilities; and though 
their suburban service may have'the utmost possible bearing on the development 
of tlio cities, the Municipal autiiority has absolutely no in the organisation 
of these scrvices-f 

In America, the main lines of Railroads are in private hands ; but they had 
«»i to fall into line with sclieiin‘s of city improvements, planned in such centres as 
New York or Chicago, where lines, owning half of the total mileage of Railways 
in Am^rica^ converge. The right of the city to grant the ‘'Franchise” helps 
!,*Ifoctively to bring about a [>roper co-ordination. In European countries, on the 
oilier baud, it is the power of the Central Goverumont which brings about this 
end. It inii&t be acknowledged, that in the leading cities of Bombay and Cal- 
<*.uUa, the railway authorities do seem at last to have perceived their responsibi¬ 
lity in the task of aiding eivie developnwnt and expansion; and they have begun 
i!» contributt? their i|Uota by pushing on with projects of railway electrification, 
kMipUiie eoiiijtruction, and co-ordinated working among themselves, if there be 
more than one lino serving a city. But their quota is as yet negligible.; and it is 
bound to remain so, perhaps, while the alignment of the rail-roads is planned 
for coiivenieuco of through traffic, the suburban service being regarded only as 
a side-show, if not as an excrec?ncc. It is, of course, one of the most important 
and the most difficult points in the main problem of civic transportation, as to 
Iiow to co-ordinate the main lines of railroad serving the city, and the various 
means of local and suburban transport operating in and near a city. Those who 
have at all studied the experience of New York, of Chicago, with its 27 different 
main railroad liO(?s, of London with half a dozen lines, of Berlin and of Paris, 
would not despair of an effective co-ordination. But in India, we do not seem to 

♦ Calcutta has a municipal raili’oad, mainly used for the transport of refuse. But with 
the development of the motor lorry, this means of transport is becoming rapidly out 
of use. ' 

t All the Railways in India put together carried in 1923*24 about 72,604,000 season tic¬ 
ket and vendors ticket holders, which may be taken to be practically the same as suburban 
traffic. The trainivuy in Bombay alone carried 101 million passengers in the year ending 31st 
l>jcember 1924. This is a little difficult to explain and understand. For while the tramways 
in India usually grant ho concessions by way of season tickets &c. the railways only charge 
on 9Xk average 1« 36 pies per mile to the season lieket-holder wheieas their ordinary 
rate lor the lowest class of passenger traffic is 3.52 pies per mile. Perhaps the railway 
figuzes only refer to the number of season-ticket holders, and not to the number of their 
jourgieyg during the year. The bus figures are not available and must be insignificant. 
The Bmway reiieipts from this traffic were about 50 lakhs of rupees, while the tramway, 
in Bombay abne had pas.«nger receipts of Rs. 63.67 lakhs in the year ending 1924 
jUecembor 31 st. is this the result of a rigid monopoly ? 
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have touched the fringe of the problem; and so the suburban service of the 
railroads touching the great cities of India must be dismissed as lacking in co¬ 
ordination, plan, or purpose, from tlie point of view of civie dev*.dopiueiit and ex¬ 
pansion ; as well as in any effeetive or aderjuate say to th<> municipal authorities 
in the suburban service arrangement which could help the proct»ss of city 
growth.* 

As for the tramways operating in Indian cities the figures of Bombay, al- 
ready given in a previous foot-note, would serve to show how important arc 
these means in .the matter civic transpoTtation.f 


* The recently forineil adviAoiy’ committee attached to each of the principal railways 
may draw attention to the l3t‘jirin»r of municipal lequirement*.. But (hey teX) ar(> ini^titiitcd is 
a help to the Kailway Administrations in their j^em ral work, and not particularly or specially 
ti»r tnimieipal service. 

t The following further .statistics and information from the latest Keport and Balance 
Sheet of the BtMubay Electric Supply and Tramways Tompany would Ije interesting : 

“The (’omijan^’ is still carrying an unparallclled* harden in l)ciiig cotn{udlcd to carry pa«- 
<-engers over the greater part of its system at fares fixed in the very ditfcivnt comlitiims in 
despite the large increase in all ojrerating expenaes, in taxation, and in the lost of cons¬ 
truction and equipment. This makes your tramway business unremnnerative in the commer¬ 
cial sense of the term, The Municipal Corixiration having refused the application h>r permis¬ 
sion to re-arrange tramway fares in the light of these changed conditions, the s|)eciHi? Iwue 
of the fares to & charged on the extension to Gowalia Tank is to be toferred to arbitration* 
and the Company has submitted an application for increased fares on extension to the sys¬ 
tem constructed since IflOo* to the Municipal Corporation for approval and sanction, with the 
suggestion that if any difference of opinion ariises thereanent ifc shall also be* referred to ar- 
bitration. 

TRAMWAYS, 


Hevf.xui:. 

1923, 


1924. 


tJross Heceipts 

.63,S9.507 

Per cent. 

Rs. 

03,07,308 

per cent. 

Operating expenses 
income & Suijer Taxes 

.30,5K24O 

.1,42,584 

iU.R4 

2.23 

40.49.773 

2,15,931 

r.n.5t*. 

3,39 


Total .. 40,93,824 

♦4.07 

42,92,704 

09.95 


Net Rewipts .. 22,95,883 

35.93 

2l,04,rKU 

33,05 


The extension from (Jrant Hoad Terminus to liowalia Tank w^as constructed during the 
year, but has not been ojiened to traffic as the Municipal Corporation declined to sanction an 
additional fare thcivon; this question has been n*fcrrcd to arbitration. Tlic tracks and the 
overhead equipment have been niaintaiiicd at a high siute of efficient^w The carrying lanvcr 
of the rolling stock has ljK.*en steadily incrcasc<l by adding to the uiualxT of double 
dock cars, w'hich arc tmpular with the passengers and aiv specially adapted to coping witii 
the traffic during “rush"'* hours. The Company's service has bt'en kept wvll abiva,^t of traffic 
requirements, and a good tntmway service has been maintained notwithstanding the sjijvinl 
difficulties in which this branch is working. 

The usual comparative Statis tioal tlgurcs are subjoined :— __ 



Year ended 

3lst Di-it-niber 1913. 

Year ended 

31>t i)c*cemljor 192C 

Miles opened: Route Miles .. 


29.85 

29.85 

Number of Passengers carried 

, 

101,995,572 

101,290,75.5 

Car Miles run . 

, 

9,05(j,7i»4 

(;,l75,32<t 

XcMBER OP Cars in Stock :— 

Units, 

Cars. 

Units. Cars. 

(ft) Bogie Cars Single Deck .. 

8. 

S 

8 7 

(h) „ „ Double „ 

38 

38 

51 51 

<c) „ Trains 

92 

124 

50 100 

(d) Single Tmck Cars 

8 

8 

7 7 

{€) „ „ Double Deck 

12 

12 

15 15 

(/) „ „ „ Coupled as Trains 

.. 195 

330 

170 34 


2U3 m 300 520 
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Tho problems f«^r tijo inunip.ipal antboriry, liintod at in the foot-note, are 
not confim'd to Boinbiiy only 3*5 is sHown by the lollowiiig extract from the 
Adminbtration Pe|u»ri of Calcuira for 1921-22:— 

'“Tin?re was a suspension of tramway service during the 3"ear on two 
nccasicjiis. /.e. for two days in Seplemh^. and for 27 daj^s from 2i5th 
Octobei* to iMJih -Vovembei 1921. The situation was examined bv the 
Corp<u’;tii*»n who apr>ibacked Government tvith a view to an amend- 
incur Hi Wir Tjitru\\a;.> Act -o to give the Corporation effective control 
in till* ni.tticr of jiiamieuanoc of a daily service, but tho sugge.stion was 
not ;U'cc pil'd Hii.tJio ground that it would interfere with the contrael 
hctwcn the Cor [.oration and the Tramways Co. which forms the basis 
of the iranuvays legishuion in Calcutta and has still 8 3’ears to rim.” 

^\e shall iiowvver dismss this asircct uf iho ].rob]em later on in this chapter, 
leaving tlje financial issiK*.^ in\olvi-d to iu- considered separately in the section 
of the work dealing with ]ilunici[ia] Finance. 


M?rt"iVjn."ii the 3Ioior-bus services lately introduced in Indian municipalities, 

they are besinnin^ to be important where either there is no effective tramway 
service, or where the Jliinicipality i„ zealous enough of its rights to endeavour 
to safeguard them for the present and the future against the encroachment of 
the Tramway eompaiiie-i. In Bombaj-, the ’bus service has but just commenced 
(llarch 1925) and is working on very modest lines for the present. But the Muni¬ 
cipality will have absolutely no justification, if it ignores the possibilities of a 
growing ambition, if it does not p>rofit by the lessons of its experience with a pri¬ 
vate Tramway corporation in the city, and allows by its indifference a formidable 
vested interest to grow up against itself. In Madras, the ’bus service is beginning 
to be cpiLre an iiuporrant adjnncr of city transportation. 


in.— The Madras Tramway Co, Scheme. 

The Madias Tramways Co. Ltd., have, on lines similar to their sis¬ 
ter organir-ation in t alcuTta, made arrangements for running a fleet of 
buses But The Corporation is averse to granting licenses for such of 
the thoroughiares as are now monopolised by the private bus owners 
ami tor wlinh there are tram_ lines. But they welcome the idea of the 
l umuMiy (.ompany m e.vtending their activities to other portions of the 
city, cspe.-ially to those parts of the city requiring connections with the 
Irani termmn It is hoped that the Tramwav Companv will begin 
nf^P r ^'1"^ beginning of June. Tlie Commis- 

n.Tt.?L rprohibiting the plving of buses in 
oiTUin localities, and has defined the localities through which the 
buses can nin. It ;s interesting to note that the Order of the Commis¬ 
sioner includes a definition of a bus, thus differentiating a taxi or postal 
van or any other trucks or chas.sis used by commercial firms.” 

In Calcutta also, the bus service is getting to be verv important though it 
muse be observed that in this case it is tbe Tramway Company which has taken 
t he progressive initiative, and not the municipal corporation.”* 

and dispensed with the herse- 
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IV. -Some less studied aspects of the civic Transport iVobIcm. 


Having stiulied tli<» lorius or of l«‘t uoxt cast a glance 

at some of the main complications invtilved iii the tr.insportiition nuc.'^tioii as a 
whole. Wo have already noticed the f<u- to-oniiuiuioii brtwocu the 
distance through traffic on the main load lines, passing through or touuiuating 
ill a city, and suburban trafhe on the same lines in comicction witli the larger 
cities. What w'e have said on this ]'oint wuuhl, of collide, apjdy, iiiuttihs 
niHlamUi to the extrenic need for co-ordination within the city betweam the se¬ 
veral means of coumiiuiii.ation - lM.*t\vet*n the bu>. the tram, the railroad of every 
kind. tSiniilar co-ordination miisl also be sc< ured between tht‘ several autliori- 
ties owning and managiiig the different uieans of communicalion in the city, c.\j* 
betwreeii the Central Government's Railw^ay Board responsible for the iiiaiu lilies 
of railway in a city, the private Tramway Corporation, and the municipal authori¬ 
ty ilself. But this co-ordination luiglit be difficult to secure, tor tin* Covernmeiit 
of India, operating or controlling the main lines of Railways, might, in all pro¬ 
bability, from a misguided not ion of position and prestige, nduse to acc[uiesee 
in co-operating towards a co-ordinated service. 'Jlie process of co-ordination w'ill, 
however, be very considerably :?iiii])litied. if the authority resixmsible for it re- 
jiicmbers the main to aim at in iayiimout iLe mcuu- of imusport intend* 

eJ to serve a city. We may imie in tbi? conuci tioji tlial tliere i> Uriwlly a double 
objective: (.V) the development aud ex|}a^^Ion of the city and the growth ol 
it:»suburbs, which is hugely a luatier of social reiorni. 4‘nforced on municipal ut- 
leiitiuu by consideratious public licaiilt : and (B) the facility of hitiaurbun 
commiiniciition fur tho sake of communication only. The tbrmcr A\i!l involve 
considerations of the munici]Kility'^ powers in regiilatiiig t}i<‘ .igvin:y wliich owii': 
and works the partituhn* means of iraiuroTr. -with a view to sciiiic raj)idity. 
regularity and cbeapne.-'s of the tTJinspoi’: 5frw«c lo the. .-uburb.ni M*pulation, 
Cheap and elieetivt^ service ratln r than (^cimuary gnii> would rlieit be the goal 
and the ideal iif the auth*«riTy uuniuging the ciTy*> m«iaii>of iiausport. rrcimiaiy 
gain would, however, automaiieany and iu no d^L^picalth* jToj ortions. given 

ivasomibly eflicieiit and disinteroted miiuag«.oiieu»^ -froiji rLc nnuiopuly id trans- 
jiort created by the. process of co-uidiii.tiion. Tiie <jUe.-ition of fares would be 
of no small intei*c>l in this asj.eet 4‘f the problem, we dnuk. ‘june regardless oi 
the. ownership ot the means of conuniuiicatiou. For oitr ui* w^nild say tliat 

the fares on ilie means of tran;pon. mMied oi vouU'cdled by liie iiurai» ipabty ii- 
oeil. must be low aui uniiorm wiihout any snoblo.-li (bsliiuJ n»ii' oj ijm diiit ii-nt 
grades or classes of ti’avciling {a* i]i‘ii-s. witho”.! jegard »*\mj Jo ilie ♦ii-'-am e ija- 
velled. 1£ iJio laiti-r cuusideratiim oparato rv lujnrKmsiy m pradio* ujjon ihr 
transport agency, a zone system of fares ukty bt^ m-'od. as iu ^omr ihM'man nr 
American cities, subject to the pro\iso that in of permirtiug to bi^ fixed 
by zones, the tiunipori ..>hall be bouui lo is--U»; m * tllni; . I'.iuiiic uz 
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})^ 33 ea at specjial concession rates to suburban workmen, scholars, families &c. 

' In Yiew of the fact that the average charge made by the Eailways on theii 
suburban traific in India,—the season tickets—is only 1.36 pies per mile, and 
that the tramways charge one anna for any distance, the average journey in 
Bombay being about 2 miles, the tramw'ay fare is obviously in need of sweeping 
reduction at least for their season-ticket holders. 

Twmwaya in The Traiuwavs in India, besides, are by no means the last word in comfort 
or oven rapidity of travelling. For rapid transit in the principal Indian cities, 
there is no alternative, in our opinion, to a system of underground or tubular 
railways, which w’ould be fast and cheap enough to be of real service in 
relieving civic congestion.* 

(B) In the same train, may be included the question of the variety of service 
to be obtained from the city's means of Transport. And on this point we can 
do no better than quote the substance of agreement between the Berlin 
Municipality and the Local Tramway Company, as a model of what a city can 
aul .should secures when it does not own or operate its own transport system. 

A glance at the main provisions of the document will show how 
tightly a German municipality controls private enterprises of this kind. 
The agreement will have force until December 31, 1939. Under it, tbc 
company renounces the State concession obtained for the ten years 1939 
to 1949, undertakes not to apply to the Government for the extension 
of the present sanction, and agrees to pay to the municipality a lum]) 
sum of £1,150,000 by way of solatium and of consideration for the new 
permit. 

The Company agrees to bear the cost of all street works which 
become necessary owing to its undertaking, and of all alterations, 
renewals, etc. caused by the same, also of paving for a distance of one 
foot, on either side of each rail. Further, it agrees to contribute towards 
the cost of certain street extensions and improvements carried out or 

♦ Mr. W. R. Bavidge consulting town-planner submitted a report to the Grovernment 
of Bombay on the question of rapid transit in Bombay city in 1922-23, in which after 
burvoyiug the existing means of transport, he observed :— 

undeigrouud railway for the fort and the adjoining business and commercial 
districts of Bombay would undoubtedly meet a considerable want; and there is every 
probability that the amount of traffic will, before long, justify the consideration of such a 
railway. I have carefully considered the circular route suggested by the Engineer to the 
Municipality and find myself in general agreement therewith, subject to the electrified 
suburban traffic being free to circulate through the whole of the city imderground circle. ” 
He did not recommend any overhead railway in Bombay. The Development Director 
observed, on this Report, in his Annual Administration Report: “There \ml probably 
general agreement with the conclusion that any form of overhead railway must be ruled 
out of court; and, apart from existing raUway-s, relief would appear to lie in the direction 
of an undergwiuid r^way system overhead motor roads ; trams running on reservations, and 
buses. The underground railway is an obvious remedy of which numerous examples exist, 
but its practicability in Bombay from the engineering and economical aspect has yet to be 
demonstrated.’' This is a cold douche; but it is comforting to note that the municipal 
corporation is going on with the idea. Bo|Ttil)ay is a city mainly on mud flats; and so the 
underground construction ought to Ik- no more difticult than the similar ventures through the 
chalk soil of London, if a circular underground route is laid out, and cross town links are 
aided at snttable jdaws, there U no reason to fear B'imbay could develop in a short timo 
mvftt ml &( good fts any In the world” 
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to be carrieil out by the city. All services and fares, all the f?eneral 
conditions of traffic (in so far as they are not regulated by the police 
authority), such as the type of car, provisions for lighting, warminji 
etc., are subject to the apj^roval of the miinieipality. There will, as 
hitherto, be a uniform fare of 10 pfennige or 1 jd. for any distance, but 
this rate may he revised on the requisition of either party to the agret?- 
ment at intervals of ten years, (at present it is ]>ossibk‘ to travel 
12 mile.s for IJd). Tlie company undertakes to issue cheap season, 
scholars', and workmen's tickets on siicli lines as may be prescribed 
by the^ municipal authority. It also undertakes, if ret|uirod. to 
carry the street and house refuse of the city by night, in return for a 
“ moderate }iayment,'’ and to transport corpses to the cemetry. if the 
city should in future act as undertaker, as many German towns already 
do. In the interest of convenience of traffic, the company is required 
to eonnc<‘t up with other lines, and within limits to allow to the latter 
running powers. The com[»uny can only increase its cai>ital with the 
consent of the municipality. 

In return for ]k*rniission to u.se the streets, the couipany must i»ay 
to the city S per cent of the gross receijits (increasing to JO per cent 
if and when fares are raised beyond the uniform IJd.) in respect of all 
lines u|>on streets for whose maintenance the city is resjwnsible. In 
addition, wdienever the divisible proiits exceed 12 per cent of a share 
capital of £ 1.143,750 and 6 per cent of the remaining capital, the 
company must p«ay to the city onedmif of the excess, and when the 
]»rofits exceed lO per cent of the entire capital, the city takes two- 
thirds of the excess. The city reserves the right to take over the 
entire undertaking on January I of the years 1P20. 1035. and llGU. 

by giving the prescribed notice to that effect the price being fixed at 
25 times the average dividend distributed to the sli.ire-holdcrs our of 
ordinary proiits during the preceding seven years, excluding tlie 
year of maximum and that of minimum profits. If the share capital 
has been increased, the dividend u^)on the oKl and new capital will 1m- 
averaged separately. There is the jirovibo. however, that if rlie right 
of ]»iirchase should be exercised on January 1, iU2U. the ])rice sliall be 
in no case less than 2CK.) per cent or more than 25i» per cent, of the 
share eii[»ilal. On the other liund, if the city does not decide to take, 
over the undertaking until January 1. it may then acspiirc the 

])crnianeiit way ami appuitenances. tlic lumi and buildings belonging 
to tlie traiu'vays. and the rolling .-?te»ck, cither at their bciok valui (k's* 

4U per cent in the case of the pcimancut way) or on a valuation. 

As regards the intraurban traffic laeilitics. thia. is a nuricr of town-piuiiiung, innspor 
® .... 

—of the lay out of the entire city and of its various di^tricts, in such 

a way that the least [lossible travelling should be neces&iU'y beiweeu any two. 

It is also a matter of co-ordination between the city trans|>eat agencies iu*o[icr 

and those other agencies in the city serving the country at large. Generaliv 

speaking, this would be a «iuestion atfecting rather the trail.-'port of goods than 

of passengers, though, of course, by means of prtqier town-planning, pa>MMigei> 

could easily be spared travelling needless distances. For the convciiicnec of 

the city's industry and commerce, and also for the convenience of t1*c gencml 


♦ Cp. Dawsou ; Up. cit. p* 
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city population in shopping, it ia important to consider the movement of goods 
within the city. The example of the Berlin tramways, quoted above, would 
suffice to show that such agencies can easily be utilised, if only the Municipal 
authority is sufficiently vigilant, to relieve citizens from the burden of carrying 
about bulky parcels from shops to their homes, —a convenience, which, of course, 
may not be appreciated in a country like India with plenty of leisure (?) and 
with a siekcningly jioor standard of living. But it cannot possibly be denied 
That, if organised, such a system of municipal parcel carriage from point to 
(loint in the city would be a great boon to the citizens.* The underground 
railway, or even the tram with a .slight structural alteration, might easily ofier 
thi.s invaluable facility, if the principle is foHowed of charging for it at postal 
tatis. Awthout, lio\\e\er, imposing any restriction on the w’cight of parcels to 
If earned by the city transport, agencies. The hours of night or of slack 
business mtght well be utilised for thi,s kind of e.vtra work. This would then be 
a Mde-lmc, a by-product of the transport system, which would add to the * 
volume of its traffic at a relatively insignificant addition to the cost of its 

enoulirto tl,ink"of “ India has imagination 

ncuji think of SUCH avenues of mmistering to civic convenience. 

V.-Rciation of Municipal Corporations with fhe Transport Agencies. 

V its own transport svstem. no 

Miiiii'iimi ityMiiSsf 11*11 need arise as to the rel‘irif>n«l.i« .. i* . . , ' 

«nJ iij. Iwni,- , , , V- Tuunonsiiip between the municipal corporation 

’“..iS'Tr* r™-" 

,»rt „( ,1,, 

a ,mg„„ »i.|, ihc life a. ' 

u, ,h. ^ 1 - 

■ Ztol bv fi** f ■I"”*' “‘O balding 

b.g in B.*,,. cm™,.,. „ .u.d„„ ifL^iXdl^: 
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to the municipalities in each case. It oushr it) l)e no jiroit Iosh to tho railwar 
administration, since, aa we hai’e seen, their ret eipta from the sulturhun tralUe 
are barely l.J or 1 per cent of their total passenger iin»l than halt 

per cent of their income. If ihe tenn.s of the le.n.^e are propeily Ur.iwn up, 

we do not see why the railways shonhl mo ohriiji all iheir pn^seni heiietit from 
the suburban trafiie as well as a fair share of reasonable exianrann therein. The 
municipulhy, on the other hand, Vtiil al i) m»t lie any lo.err : l>nr by a process 
of proper co-ordination Irntween ail riu* tianspoU a^iviuic^ -ervitij/, liieir < ihe'\ 
arid by steady expansion, they would he ahit' to procure a still greater boon 
ftir their citizens. Witli regard to iigen*^ie.s oilier than governmental, in whieh 
the Municipality is by rights tlie superior dictating liody. the [a^sitiou must 
in all .such cases he that of control and regulation in the city’s int<‘rttst by the 
Municipality of the transjiort agencies, under the terms and conditions cd u 
license, lease, or .special contract. The ideal, in our o]»ininn. must always be 
that of direct ownership and management of such means of transport: and 
where through ignorance, indifference or oversight, vested interests of private 
individuals have been created against the municipality, it must, we think; be 
the steady endeavour of the Municipality to try and obtain the dirtier manage¬ 
ment of such means at every op^Kirtanity available under the terms of tlu; 
license, lease, or contract. Until, however, such opportiinily docs ocmir. 
>iipervision in public interest is all that the ntiiiikipal onihority *Mn atti nij>t.— 
a .situation which faces almo.st e*iaal 1 y all the ntunii ipaliti(*.< of India, who liave 
tramways working within tlicir jarisdiction. It we c.xainine a typical coiurait 
in India between a municipality and a Tramway t’onipany, wc s-hall lind tlic 
billowing, outstanding features:— 

« 

(A) A monopoly of tramway service in the city is created for the bciiehi 

of a private corporation* on wliieh certain obligations are imposed 
for paying rent ^c. for maintaining a good . *> e. ior exiending 
the Trackage. 

(B) The corporation reserves tl.e light to buy out the < ompany afu r 

a certain term at a valuation act^oiding to a picdiierminc.i pivuL-s.-. 
Provision is al=o made for exteU'-ion of the [irivilege loi another 
period, automatically followed l>v another oppoirunty to buy oiir. 

* We may observe, as a curiosity of the Municipal liision in India, That tiie traiaway 
enterprise in the eastern metropolis‘was originally sucgO'ted by i.iovernnient itself to be 
started under the direct agency of the torporation tlSTU) Government offering to tiiid hinrU 
for the purpose on the soenrity of the general rates ; nr, in the alternative, to 'tart tramway 
enterprise at Government's own risk, using the corporation as the agents of the i^ovemmcnt 
for purposes of management The Corpomtion prefeiTed the former but their effoi: 

proved a failure. A private individual then tot>k up the work nuder agreement 
with the corporation ; but his work w'as far from satisfactory, the eorptuatinn being even 
obliged to sue him in a c<.>urt of law, and get him puni^»lied but to no purpose. Tiie 

piesent agreement of lire Oor[mration with the Calcutta Tramway Go- dates froui an*J 

the monopoly exphvs at llio end of Lhider certain term'', the eoipo**aiion can buy 

out the enterprise either then or at intervals of 7 years theieafui*. Cp. Mtiiiicipul 
Oitkuita dy W, Goode^ p. 352-30. 
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(C) So far as we can sec, all the existing contracts were made at a time 
when the possibilities of the motor-bus or the electric railway 
underground were not appreciated at all by the parties to the 
agreement, so that the privilege as a monopoly is liable to a serious 
l>rfiach. 

(P) Pares arc fixed definiteh' or under a scale prescribed in the agree¬ 
ment proper, while by-laws may be made for incidental purxioses 
to be approved by the corporation and sanctioned by the Local 
Government. 

These, then, are the main pro^dsions of the agreement. The Bombay Elec¬ 
tric Sii])p!y and Tramways Co. Ltd. is given ‘‘Extensiva right” to convert the 
ohl tramways into tramways to be worked b}* electric power, and to construct 
new tramways in Bombay, also to ]>e w’orked by electricity in other j)ublic streets 
of the city'' subject to the approval of the Municipal authority and sanction by 
Government. [{Clause 1 (a)] Does this monopoly affect or include (a) electric 
underground railways in the city, or petrol-driven buses? We should be inclined 
to answer in the negative. This then is an effective weapon the corporation 
seems to have reserved to itself to bring to heel, if and when necessary, an 
intractable company as also to make the necessary expansion of transport 
facilities to meet the growing pressure in this behalf. Again, if the company, 
refuses to lay down any additional line required by the commissioner, the latter 
may give this right to any other person or lay down such additional line at 
municipal expense, which the Company can be called upon to work as its own 
line (Ibid.) To us, this seems to be another modification of the i^rinciple of 
monopoly. The monopolt^ is given for a term of 42, 56, or 63 years from 1905.* 

The actual terms of the agreement are open, in our judgment, to serious 
criticism as they seem to fa\'our unduly the tramway comiDany,^ particularly if 
the Municipality develop alternative means of transport as suggested here. The 
company is given the indispensable privilege of opening and breaking up the 
municipal roads (el.-7) in the course of and as incidental to its work, under 
certain conditions, and pro\rided always that the company at its own exjjense 
fences, lights, and protects the public against such broken up roads (cL 8). It 
is considered in many quarters the strongest objection against private profit¬ 
making enterprise that it has necessarily to be given powers ofmterference with 
|lie street surface. The Commissioner may make regulations as to the speed of 
cars, the hours of their daily rimning (6-30 A.M. to 11-30 P.M.,) the distance 
between carriages on the lines, the working of carriages carrying goodsf (cl.ll) 

- ♦ Tho Calcutta monopoly is for twenty eight years with extension of seven years 
thereafter. The Karachi agreement of 1882 was for a term of 21 years only in the first 
instance. 

t Except for the tramway compam’*s own purpose, no goods are carried by tram- 
oars at least for the citizens. 

“The Commissioner may from time to time impose reasonable restrictions as to the 
carriage of dangerous goods or offensive matter, and as to the hours at or within which 
th» ttaoLways are to be used for goods traffic. 
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tad the company is made answerable for all damage &r. arirting out of its act 
or default (el. 12). For carrying out new construction, detailed plans must be 
submitted to and approved by the commissioner. 

The B. E. 8. T. Company shall have anthority: (a) to take tolls, 
fares and charges lor the use of the tramway at rates to be lixed subject 
to the approval of the Corjioration; and in so far as regards passenger 
traffic over the lines comprised in the now existing tramways, the fare 
shall (subject as hereinafter provided) be at a uniform rate of one anna 
from any one jxiint to any other point. Provided, however, that the 
B.E.S.t*. Company shall be at liberty with the apiirovai and sanction of 
the Corporation to institute a tramway service for the conduct of pas* 
senger traffic over the whole or any part dt its system in two classes,and 
to charge special fares to be fixed with the sanction of the Cor|x)ration 
for the conveyance of first class passengers.” 

It is this provision, that seems to have created the present deadlock in the 
matter of fare.s on the tramway extensions already made. It may be noted, that 
there is no provision whatsoever here, ioif either w'orknien's tickets at special 
concession rates, or even the scholars’ ticket. The half*fare charged to children 
Under 10 is a half-hearted concession which has a history of its own. 

“The Cor^yoration shall be entitled to require the **—B. E. 8. T. 
Company to make amd carry out special arrangements (consistently 
with the exigencies of gcnenil traffic) for affording trufuway service fcir 
any municipal purjioscs (not therein including removal of sewage) t#i 
be determined by the Comiuissioner, at special rates to be lixed on the 
general basis of payment of cost of supplying the necessary motive 
power plus an addition for wear and tear of plant machinery and rolling 
stock, and for services of the stall of the B. K. 8. Company, and for 
reasonable profits." 

This also seems to be particularly favourable to the Tramway Cornpanv", 
as wc cannot see why any profit should be payable for special work lor and on 
account of the municipality, nor can we sec why special cars at special hours 
should not he provided by the Company lu remove the city refuse, garbage or 
ev'eii sewage at cost. Clause 18 of the Deed of Concession,—as this agreement 
is called,—is coiuprehensivc, enjoining on the company to begin the work by a 
given date : indemnify the corporation agaiiic-t suits ; draiv up and enforce a code 
of by-laws requiring from its employees •"sobriety, courtesy and vigilance” quali¬ 
ties not particidarly wanting but also not in esidence in supertluity; maintain a 
Rufficient number of passenger cars,—^the companj^'s servants endeavouring sim¬ 
ply to keep off all surplus traffic, when the car has no more room, to avoid 
eiteessive strap-hanging or gangway blocking.* 


* In Calcutta they havo a sliding scale oi 

rent-charge 11. 


“The track in Calcutta is:—• 

Double line* 

Single line. 

First 9 years 

a>oo 

2tH»U 

10th to 13th years 

3250 

2250 

14th „ 17th ‘ „ 

35<XI 

2.J<MI 

18th „ 2lst „ 

3750 

275<.i 

From beginning of 22nd 5 'car, 

(cp. Goode, Municipal Calcutta, j). 329.) 

lUOU 

3000 


“(i) to pay to the Corporation in respect of the existing tramways 
a yearly rent at the rate of Rs. 3,000 per mile of double track and 
Rs. 2,000 per mile of single track payable half-yearly; such rent shall 
accrue due from the date on which the B. E. S. T. Company obtained 
possession of the existing tramways as aforesaid. 

(k) to pay to the Corporation in respect of any extensions and addi¬ 
tions to the existing tramways, and any new lines to be hereafter laid, 
yearly rent at rates 50 per cent lower than those payable in respect of 
the existing tramways—such additional rates to accrue from the respec¬ 
tive dates on which such extensions, additions, or new lines shall be 
opened for public traffic, and sh4ll be paid at the times and calculated 
in the manner provided in the last preceding sub-clause/'* 

This is another example of unduly favourable terms for the Tramway Com¬ 
pany. There follow provisions regarding purchase of the company’s enterprise 
during the currency of the agreement (cl. 20, 21) on certain stated contingencies, 
which, in our opinion, might have been worded more generously for the corpo¬ 
ration and for the city, since the emergencies mentioned make no reference to the 
possible inadequacy of the company's service or to the growing needs of an 
ever-increasing population. 

We have already criticised, in passing, the terms of this agreement—^the 
Deed of Concessioii, which the reader is now in a position to contrast for him¬ 
self with the corresponding agreement of the city of Berlin quoted already, ai;d 
judge for himself how far civic interests arc really considered and adequately safe¬ 
guarded in India. 

VI.—Water transport in Cities. 

The possibility of cheap and efficient transportation by water to serve the 
pean Countries jjeeds of the city is almost unknown in this country. In European countries, 
water transport, wherever available to cities, is utilised to its fullest extent for 
pleasure as much as for business. The rivcr-cities of Germany, particularly, 
have developed their water facilities to such an extent, that towns distant from 
the sea as much as a thousand miles have nevertheless been made some of the 
greatest harbours in the world, while towns that do not lie upon a river are still 
anxious to link themselves up with rivers with extensive canalisation. A close 
study of the municipal achievements in such towns as Duisburg, Ruhrort, Dus- 
seldorf, Frankfort-on-tlie-main, Strasburg, Hamburg, Dresden, Bremen, Bres¬ 
lau would suffice to show what immense convenience to the city public, and what 
an enormous boon to the industry and commerce of the place can be ofiered by 
the river front development of cities, by means of docks, quays, wharves, ware¬ 
houses and all the mechanical aids to loading and unloading cargo. Rivers 
and Canals are equally important in France or America, while in Britain, 

• (From Cl. 18 . sub-sections (j) and (k). ). 
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though river transport is not unknown, the competition of railways has succeed¬ 
ed in giving it an entirely second-rate position. 

In India, too, water transport facilities are not absent altogether. Calcutta 
and Rangoon are great river-ports, and cities along the Brahmaputra, or the 
Ganges, or the Indus,—not to mention the great rivers of the Punjab or of 
South India—cannot be strangers to this factor. Nevertheless, Indian cities 
have yet to learn that transport by water can be made quite satisfactorily an 
integral part of the city s transport system as a whole. It is not enough to uti¬ 
lise the water-front as a harbour for long distance traffic only; that gift of nature 
must be developed to contribute the utmost it can to the passenger and even goods 
transportation within the city. In Bombay, for example, the sea is a most 
lavish endowment, and yet the city authorities, while pressed on all points for 
expansion, while expanding northwards laterally beyond the strength of the 
existing means of transport to keep pace with that expansion, seem to have no 
thought of expanding diagonally. The region across the harbour is so generously 
indented by the arms of the sea that a ferry service of reasonable speed and 
regularity could transport thousands and hundreds of thousands every day to and 
fro, with perhaps a fraction of the cost of the ordinary urban transport. If the 
harbour is not navigable for ferry boats in the wet weather, they must set about 
concerting measures against this difficulty. If everything else fails, there is 
always the possibility of a submarine tunnel under the harbour joining up with 
the main underground railway system of the city, which, in our opinion, cannot 
long be delayed. 


VII.—The City Telephone Senice. 

We shall add here just a few words on the Telephone service in the -city, service,^ 
The telephone is essentially of local service,—^though of course long distance 
telephones are rapidly becoming popular; while the telegraph, or the Post is 
properly speaking nationalif not international. The local postal facilities in cities 
like London or Paris, e.g. by underground pneumatic tubes for parcel service, may 
be taken to be exceptional.* But the telephone in every city ought to be a purely 
municipal concern, at least in regard to merely local communications. In India, 
however, the telephone is also in private hands, under agreement with the 
Central Government, which has a monopoly of the postal and telegraphic busi¬ 
ness. Comparing the charges for Telephone service in European countries with 
those of India, we cannot but notice that the Indian system is by far the cost¬ 
lier of the two. The Bombay Telejffione Company is considering, while these 
pages were going through the press, a scheme to substitute their present system 
of charging flat rates of a fairly high amount by a system of charging accord- 

* Glasgow and Amsterdam are among the most prominent examples of cities that hare 
municipalised their Telephone. Service, and we do not And that they have any cause to 
regret their action. 
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ing to the number of calls, subject to a miAimum. This would be an excellent 
expedient for raising the revenue of the company; but by the same token it 
threatens to be an intolerabh^ charge on the citizens. Telephones make one 
of those essential services in modem cities, whose full benefit can only be realis¬ 
ed under a system of municipal working. And when private companies act in 
such a manner, thinking only of their profit, the case for municipalisation of 
such an essential service becomes irresistible. In the United Kingdom, we may 
add, they have nationalised the Telephone Service; and the charges are framed 
so as to secure the utmost use of the service rather than to obtain the maxi¬ 
mum revenue for the State. 

VIII.~-‘\iisceIlaneous Ptiiicfions of Public Convenience* 

HwiVf public There are a number of functions, serving in some way public convenience, 

CoavtqifiDce, g|j|| ^remain to be nofieed, and, it being impossible to class them under any 

of the divisions mentioned above, vre have included them in this chapter for a 
brief review; and first of all we shall consider the question of the city as the Poor 
Han’s Lawyer. 

society as ii is organised to-day, every citizen, at .some time or other 
citiiOTs.*°obliged to ask for legal advice ; and as legal advice is made 
saleable for money—like any other commodity,—the pecuniary a})ility of citi¬ 
zens has a great though uusoeii influence on the course of Justice. In Germany, 
many muuici[iality has organised its own Legal Advice and Information 
Bureau, which assists persons of small means in the many legal difficulties that 
arise in the complex life of to-day, e.g, in regard to mutual obligations between 
«*mployeTs and workmen, landlords and tenants, or even husbands and wives, 
parents and children kc. Advice is usually given tree, unless where legal docu- 
inenfs have to be prepared. In India, under tlie traditions of the British Judi¬ 
cial system and legal practice, a pauper suing in forma pauperis may obtain cer¬ 
tain concessions, includmg in criminal cases a free advocate. But the stigma 
, ot pauperism is so severe that people do not like voluntarily to fall under it. 

The muuicipality, in this matter, remains absolutely indiflerent, though life and 
its conditions and relations are rapidly becoming as complex in India as in the 
most industrialised countries of the w’est. 


Administra¬ 
tion of jdBtice 
in IndLait r'itics 


In this connection, mention may also be made of expeditious administration 
of justice in petty matters. ITie Law is proverbial for its delays everywhere, 
and the delay kills a poor man. Indian presidency cities, have establish¬ 
ed courts of Hon. ^Magistrates to di.spose of petty matters, while there are special 
tribunals—civil and criminal—which deal with cases within certain monetary 
limits, or relative to certain specified offences. Cases affecting personal relation 
ships,—c., 7 . marriage-relations, inheritance etc. do not come before such courts 
ordinarily, and they have accordingly to go thiough all the vexatious and ex- 
HSperatmg process of law. Even Workmen’s Compensation claims have to be 
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submitted to a specially appointed tribunal. But in all these matters, the muni¬ 
cipality has no hand at all, though they mayafEect most vitally the welfare of 
its citizens. 

Indian Municipalities are obliged by law to keep a regular record of the vital 
statistics within their jurisdiction, for without such statistics, it is thought, pub- i>e5S»- 
lie health cannot properly be attended to. As a necessary corrollary to this legal 
obligation, they have also to provide for the registration of births and deaths^ 
though it must be pointed out that the migratory habits of a large section of the 
population dwelKng in towns of the first importance, render the birth statistics 
extremely unsatisfactory. It is customary for people of limited means in Bom¬ 
bay to send away expectant mothers to their native villages for delivery under 
the more healthy conditions of rural life. The births in the city are therefore out 
of all proportion to the number of children under one year of age, for example. 

Great precautions have therefore to be taken to see that the complication thus 
introduced is suitably provided for to prevent it vitiating the general results. 

Marriage is recognised in Jndia as a civil status, but not fully as a civic func- solemnisation 

tion in solemnisation. The newly instituted Civil Marriage can be performed undertaking oi 

o i Funerals. 

before a Tlegistrai* —a municipal official. But as a rule, marriage as regarded m 
India as a sacrament, in which the municipal authority has necessarily no part.? 

It is difficult to say if social reform in this country will proceed in the future on 
such lines as to give the marriage contract its proper place in the scheme of 
social obligations, and rid it of all the sickening sentimentality that hangs 
around it. But if and when such developments do take place, it will be found 
tliat the Municipal authority—represented by the Mayor as in France—would be 
just the proper authority to give this particular kind of coitract all the solem¬ 
nity it requires. And, as a corrollary we may add, that if improvement and ex¬ 
tension of divorce facilities supervene as a consequence of the reform of marriage 
laws, the same Mucicipal authority will have to intervene to undo the knot tied 
by itself before. 

It is a long cry from marriage as a sacrament and the socialisation of the 
child as the only possible means for a real reform of the marriage system ; but 
should that also come to be, the Municipality will have to take the full burden 
of this duty towards the future citizens. 

We have remarked more than once in the preceding pages, that the scheme 
of functions ordinarily discharged by the municipal authority in India is lacking ®®**®^* 
most notably in the powers of what is commonly and collectively described in 
European countries as Poor Belief, as also in the functions of a Police Authority ; 
and we need only repeat the remark here to show that a real co-ordination 
and a sympathetic scheme of municipal functions will not be created, so long as 
these two most important classes are denied to the municipality. 

* Divorce is either unknown in India, or where known and allowed, e,ff, among the 
'Muhammadans, it gives no room for any municipal interference, 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


L—Municipalities and Mass Education. 

One of the greatest needs of modern democracies, whether'on the national 
or on the municipal scale, is that '‘we must educate our masters’*. Without a 
proper understanding of tlie issues involved in many a question of vital impor¬ 
tance in the everyday life of the citizen, without a proper training and develop¬ 
ment of the native intelligence each one of us is gifted with, it would be simply 
impossible for the citizen to record his judgment on the questions referred to 
him; and if the judgment of the electors is recorded without understanding or 
appreciation, chaos and confusion must inevitably be the consequence for the 
democratic state that suffers its real sovereign to remain ignorant. The syste¬ 
matic education of the masses we here contemplate, needs to be distinguished 
from that cognate branch of educational activity, which is ordinarily styled 
Adult Education. The latter is the consequence of an appreciation of the ad¬ 
vantages of edvK?ation by people who have received the rudiments of knowledge ; 
and who, accordingly, of their own choice, would continue some specially select¬ 
ed branch or group of studies, either to help them in their worldly careeis, or 
simply and solely for the sake of pure knowledge. We shall have to speak of 
this form of municipal activities later on. Here we must point out that mass 
education proper, in a democratic state, wherever the need for it is understood, 
is of an essentially different kind. In the first place, the choice of subjects marks 
a most prominent difference. While in Adult Educational work, the intending 
student is allowed to make his own choice of subjects, the further study of which 
he wants to prosecute, in mass education proper, the subjects of instruction are 
selected by the instructors or those who appoint them, and have a direct bearing 
upon the daily concerns oi public life. The initial or preliminary preparationjex- 
pected from, the aspirant for Adult Education is relatively of a high order; while 
that expected of the beneficiaries of mass educational work is almost nil. Even 
the bare rudiments of knowledge—^the SR’s—need not be postulated as the sine 
qua non for the extension of this benefit. The task of the educator lies in so 
completely simplifying the elements of the subject matter discussed, in so vividly 
visualising the instruction imparted, as to make the most ordinary intelligence 
grasp the main points. The range of subjects will of course have to be wide 
enough so as to embrace such subjects as the nature of malarial fever or the Fiscal 
Question ; and the aids to instruction made available by modem science e.g, the 
cinema, the lantern-slide, curves and graphs, maps and photographs-^will have 


Necesaliy of 
lUflB fiaoca- 
tioaaft dlstla- 
guWi^ from 
Adult Educa¬ 
tion. 
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to be employed very extensively, particularly when dealing with an utterly un¬ 
educated audience. But the point of special importance is that, by every possi¬ 
ble means at our disposal, democracy must-be educated if we would not endanger 
our accepted solution of the greatest problem of political life. 

On this conception of mass education, it must be admitted that very little indTan*an*d 
is being done in this country by the State or the Municipality for educating 
the citizen, who has been unfortunate enough in his own childhood not to receive 
the benefit of even the most elementary education. Perhaps this obligation of 
the State is not even understood as such in India, where a faith in absolute 
fatalism has induced the professedly most enlightened Government to accept 
the doctrine that what is, must be, that there is no help for it and no good 
trying to impi;pve it. The Indian case is not quite on a par witb the case in this 
behalf of other countries. But elsewhere, the duty of the Municipality’s activity 
to endeavour and widen the outlook, broaden the mind, liberalise the judgment 
of the citizen by carrying knowledge to his door, is so thoroughly recognised that 
municipalities are never tiled of arranging special classes and holiday courses 
on selected topics of daily importance to the citizen. Besides maintaining very 
considerable libraries, in Germany, ^^many towns regularly arrange wider courses 
of popular lectures on scientific, literary and historical subjects, and still more 
assist associations and institutions \vhich in any way whatever aim at bringing 

knowledge of the kind within the reach of the working classes. In 

their concern to advance the education of the working classes, to stimulate their 
interest in culture, and to refine their tastes and habits, the municipalities are 
simply carrying further endeavours which began with the workers themselves.”* 

II.—Legal Powers of Indian Municipalities in Public Education. 

This backwardness of Indian municipalities is not in our opinion due fo the powers 
. j r 1 1 ^ Indiam Mu» 

inadequacy of legal powers enjoyed by them; for there is nothing in the several 

acts preventing a Municipal corporation from carrying on the real work of mass 
education, so as to benefit directly and immediately the present generation 
of adult citizens. True, the educational duties and powers of the Indian muni¬ 
cipalities are not laid out with anything like the minuteness evident in the sec¬ 
tions dealing with water-supply or drainage facilities, for example. But, as Mr. 

P. D. Ayangar observes in bis Law of Municipal Corporation in British India: 

“’Direct legal recognition of education outside the statutory sphere 
is found in its adoption by equity as a proper subject for a public 
or charitable trust, the exercise of the royal prerogative in 
granting characters of incorporation to bodies engaged in educational 
work and in a few rules of the Common Law dealing with certain edu¬ 
cation relations.”f 

* Dawson op. cit. p. 212. 

- t op. cit. p. 692-3. 
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By tlie establidied principle of the Municipal Law in India, education of the 
masses is made one of the duties of the Municipal corporations, and the sections 
dealing with the Mtiaidpal Fund leave no doubt, by their wording, as to the 
perfect legality of such expenditure, should a Municipality want to embark on 
the jjroject of Mass education.* 

Under the latest development, the Government in India, under public pres¬ 
sure, seems to have recognised the value of spreading education, if not in the 
existing geneiation of adults, at least among the children of to-day, who will be 
the citizens of tomorrow. It is also recognised that the appalling poverty of the 
people w^ould make it impossible for them to avail themselves of this 
benefit, if education when made compulsory were also not made free 
at the same time. Accordingly, between February 1918 and October 1920, seven 
of the major provinces of India passed acts relative to compulsory primary ins¬ 
truction, beginning Avith the children in the nmnicipal areas.f The Municipal 
Acts proper, subsetjuently 2 >assed, make elaborate 2 )rovision for the constitution 
of Education Committees, defining their jiOAvers and duties, and creating a special 
education Fund. Among the objects permitted or recognised for exjDcndi- 
ture on matters educational, special mention is made of free and com¬ 
pulsory education, institution of schools and school-houses and their luaintenancc ; 
establishment of jiublic libraries and reading rooms, museums, art-galleries, gym¬ 
nasia, and i)rovision for mental, phy*sk*al and technical education as well as the 
training of teachers. Funds permitting, the Municipal Councils may be compelled 
to make provision for the instruction in schools of all children of school-going 
age resident within the municipal limits. Fees may be levied in every school 
maintained tvholly from municipal funds, according to rates presetibed by Go- 
veriyuent. As a rule, the Acts jwovide that education, where compulsory, shall 
be free,J and Avhen necessary a special education tax may be levied for this pur¬ 
pose with the 2 »revious sanction of the Governor-in-Council. In Bombay, the 
local Government guarantees half the cost of the project; and under that assu¬ 
rance, the Bombay Corporation is now contemplating the introduction of com¬ 
pulsory education in 2 selected wards of the clty.§ Before putting into eSect 

* See SiS. 73 and 91 of the Calcutta Municipal Act Ss. 39-41 of the Bombay Act and 
6s. 28-56 of the Bombay District Municipalities Act. 

t The Bombay and U.P. Acts apply only to Municipalities; Bengal begins with 
municipalities, but the Act may be extended to other local areas. In other provinces the 
Acts apply to all local areas. In Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Bengal, boys only ai© 
included in the scope of the Acts; in the Central Provinces, the Act begins with boys but 
is capable of extension to girls; and in the remaining provinces, the Acts apply to both 
sexes alike. The age of the child varies from 6 years to 10. • 

i While in all other provinces, the administrative authority for this work is the municipal 
council, in Madras, a special ad hcG body, called the district Educational Council, is created 
to prepare schemes for the extension of elementary education, to elicit and direct the co¬ 
operation of all agencies in opening new schools, and to regulate the recognition of the 
piimaiy schools for the disbursement of the grants-in-aid. 

§ Even where compulsion is introduced, provision is generally made for exception in case 
of illness, bodily defect &c. as well as in the case of particular classes and communities^ The 
employment of children who should be at school is strictly forbidden. 
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any such scheme of compulsoiy primary iustrxiction, the local body coneeined 
must give notice of its intention to do so. 

Ill—Actual Work and Achievements of Indian Municipalities in Primary 

Education. 

The following table gives in a summary form the position of the leading 
Presidency Municipalities in respect of Primary education in their jurisdiction. 


Numbec Number Population Expenditure 
Name of of of in the on 


Municipality. 

Municipal 

schools. 

Pupils. 

Municipality education. 
(1921). 




Rs. 

Rs. 

BombaV (1923-24) 

.. ,333 

39,987 

1,176,914 

24,38,987 

Calcutta (1921-22) 



13,27,547 

2,41,572 

Madras 

35 

6,215 

5,26,911 

1,39,843 

Kangoon (1923-24) 

.. 108 

8,628 

3,35,491 

2,09,548 

Allahabad 

51 

4,245 

1,57,220 

94,140 

Benares (1923-24) 

40 

‘ 5,021 

1,95,133 

63,827 

Lucknow (1922-23) 

86 

7,201 

2,40,666 

1,64,864 


This includes all kinds of schools. 


Obviously Bombay is far and away the ])remier city in regard to Municipal 
activities in educational matters. It must not bo forgotten that the progress 
in Bombay is of quite recent origin. The number of schools and pupils as well 
as the amount of expenditure has grown enormously in Bombay in the last gene¬ 
ration, and the analysis of the income and expenditure of the Education Fund 
in Bombay given in the footnote* explains how the money is laid out. In tlie 
table of expenditure, it wotild be worth-while ])ointing out that the- salaries and 


* Tabic showing analysis 

of Education 

Incumo aud Esipeudituie. 

in Dombaj- (I9d3-24 

Income 

. Rs. 

A. Schools. 

Rs. 

Balance brought forward 

13,484 

SaUiries of Teachers 

11,93.805 

Fees from 


War allowance .. 

3,71,037 

^lunieipal schools 

oi,303 

Servants . 

47,135 

Contribution from 


Rent . 

4,14,703 

General Municipal Fund 

33.91,400 

Cost of class books 

6,345 

Government Grant-in-aid 


School fumituio 

31,376 

Interest ... 

3,133 

Prizes . 

13,288 

Miscellaneous ^ 

012 

Contingencies. 

Scholarships . 

Training stipends 

1,11,183 

495 

17,899 



Supt. Establishment .. 

44,373 



Grants in aid to Primary achools. 
Library & Museum 

Medical Inspection 

Supt. Aided schools 

B. Buildings. 

Municipal original Works. 

Repairs ... 

1,50,897 

1,497 

23,111 

4,685 

13,281 



Balance 

19,956 


24.58,931 


38, 
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ailowanciMS take up more than 60% of the total municipal expenditure on educa¬ 
tion—a tacit acknowledgement of the fact that without properly paid teachers’ 
we cannot expect to have a sound system of education. The item of rent ac¬ 
counting for over 16% is much too excessive, and we do not see why the corpo¬ 
ration should go on paying this heavy toll to the private landlord for school- 
buildings, It may be costly to start all the necessary buildings at once, but in 
the long run it w’ould be much more economical for the Municipality to own their 
own school-buildings, whether built by themselves or obtained by donations 
from charitably disposed people. Any saving made in this direction can be far 
more profitably utilised in increasing the amount under scholarship or school¬ 
books, which seem to be very inadequate. The Municipality claims from Go¬ 
vernment a grant of Rs. 8,62,876, but the latter contribute only Rs. 4,41,833 as 
they have done for the two preceding years. The Municipality has evinced its 
progressive character by resolving upon the experiment of compulsion in educa¬ 
tion in 2 of the poorest and most populous wards F and G, Government sanction 
having been at last obtained for the municipal scheme. 

sifttiaties. Besides the Municipal schools for primary Education, there are two other 
classes of schools which are also doing valuable work in the same direction. 
There are 153 Aided schools (1923-24) with 15509 pupils, costing in grants to the 
municipality Rs. 1,56,897, while there are 91 unaided and unrecognised schools 
with a roll of 7083 students. This makes a total of over 55,000 elementary scho¬ 
lars in Bombay out of a total population of school-going age numbering about 
150,000. To secure a superior t}q)e of teacher, the corporation also encourages 
special training in Training Schools by special stipends, though, of late, a regret¬ 
table tendency seems to have set in for unwise retrenchment in that direction. 

Besides the educational work proper, the Corx)oration does a good deal of 
hygiene, hygienic work for the scholars in the municipal schools. Special attention is 
paid to dental clinics, and attempts are being made to counteract the effects of 
malnutrition and other ailments found among the scholars medically examined 
in the Municipal schools. 

pw*tion*to Corporation engages quite a considerable number of teachers, (1097 

females), of whom 133 are teachers for special subjects, like music, 
drawing, sewing, knitting, drill and Hindi. The Bombay Municipality makes a 
certain contribution tow^ards specialised institutions, like the J. J. School of Art, 
but maintains no such institution of its own; Avhereas in Madras, an attempt is 
made by the Municipality to introduce vocational education in some of its schools, 
like manual training in w'ood work, and Tailoring.* In regard to Reading rooms 
and tnuseunis also, Bombay is content with a single Municipal Museum, the Vic¬ 
toria and Albert Museum in the Victoria Gardens, and for the rest makes finan- 




• There are twenty^sevea such schools for training in wood work, and three in Tailoring. 
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cial coEtribution to other similar institutions in the city,.. like the Prince ol 
Wales Museum. In Madras, the Municipal Corporation aids 4 reading-rooms 
in the city. 

!V.—^Some Special Problems of Education in India. 

The peculiar customs of the peoples of India raise some special problems 
for the municipal bodies in that country to dispose of. The question of the Un- 
touchables, or even of the classes educationally as well as economically very 
backward, is peculiar almost entirely to this country. In large centres, it would 
be possible to set up special schools for the children of the Untouchables; and 
though there is a great deal to be said for the viewpoint of the ardent social 
reformer who would not permit in Municipal schools such special distinctions of a 
superstitious kind, it must be admitted that a premature attempt at enforcing such 
ardent views might result in frustrating the main object of education. But even 
granting, that in the large centres of population represented by the leading Muni¬ 
cipalities of India, it is necessary and advisable, in the interests of the classes 
concerned themselves, to set up special schools for their benefit exclusively, the 
question does not end there. What should we do for such classes in the more 
sparsely populated districts 1 Must we deny them the benefits of Education 
altogether, because the self-styled superior classes do not care to sit on the same 
bench as the children of the Untouchables ? The realisation of this tremendous 
handicap in India’s struggles for freedom by all the outstanding Indians of the 
day, does not yet help to avoid altogether the curse of the Untouchable, or 
smooth the task of local authorities for the more energetic education of the 
Indian public. 

Another problem, though not of equal difficulty to-day, is that of the edu- 
cation of girls. Custom enjoins very early marriage in India, and the girl as 
she grows into womanhood is prohibited from mixing with stranger male folk. 

There must therefore be special schools for girls,''staffed entirely by women tea¬ 
chers. Considerations of economy would in some of the poorer places demand 
a combination of all scholars irrespective of sex; but in the municipalities, this 
difficulty ought not to be impossible to surmount; and nowadays every important 
municipality maintains separate schools for girls. The number of G-irls’ Schools 
as well as of girl scholars is, however, still relatively very small. 

We have already indicated the problem of the education of the masses, but ^ The^ 
this is in no way peculiar to India, nor need we take up any spaeei here by 
repetition of what has akeady been stated. But mention must be made in this nSeducS 
place of the Municipal contribution towards secondary and Technical education \l 
of a superior kind. In Germany, though the pro\asion ol Secondary education is 
the duty primarily of the State, the Local authorities are by no means indifferent 
to the importaiice of a municipal activity in this behalf, and some of them have 
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evea gone, the length of making such secondary and technical education com- 
puleofy and free, while some othois even help largely deserving students by means 
of exhibiti'>ns. R^rlin has 29 higher schools of different types, 8 of which arc 
lycees for girls ; Dresden has 12 and Ficipzig 11. In the Berlin Municij^al conti¬ 
nuation schools, special elasatis for 40 occupational groups are provided, including 
ai>prentices and others engaged in building, metal clothing and food trades,—bar¬ 
bers, shop assistatits and unskilled labourers, with an aggregate attendance of 
3S,0'‘»0.* In In»lia, the activity of the iFunieipal authority in such matters is 
conspicuous by its absonoe. 

V.—Mumcipalifies and University Education. 

With the single exception of Frankfort in Germany, which aspired to possess 
a free iiiuiiioipal university of its own, but whose attempt was scotched by the 
Gov’ernmoit brdore it could be realised, ITniversity Education is nowhere in 
Europe or India claimed to be the special privilege of the Municipality. And 
yet a moment’s reflection would show that the Municipal authority is perhaps 
as well qualified as any other to look after the highest form of instruction, par¬ 
ticularly in so far as CniversiTy training takes a practical form and aims at sup¬ 
plying the jjartieular need of the community it immediately caters for. With 
the highly in lustrialised cities of to-day, special research in all branches of 
modern science is a vital necessity; and one does not see why the University 
should not come within the influence of the prevailing needs of the city popula¬ 
tion. The University must, of course, be as independent and autonomous a cor- 
}»oration as the Municipality ; but that is no reason why the two should remain in 
mutually exclusive water-tight compartments. The reconstructed univer¬ 
sities of India would do wvll to consider the feasibility of a closer and more 
iniiuiate relationship with the Municipal authorities and civic requirements; 
and the latter would be only serving themselves if they assist, by every means 
in their power, the development of the University, 



CHAPTER X. 


- ♦- 

SUMMARY OP RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Tho whole of Book II may be summarised in a sentence. Per a propet 

development, of Municipal sentiment, for a full-blooded enjoyment of civic 
life, there must be such an all-round e:tension and expansion of Municipal func¬ 
tions as would affect, improve and brighten every facet of civic life, and satisfy 
every aspect of the citizen needs. The traditional quartette of civic functions :— 
Public Health, Public Safety, Public Convenience, and Public Instruction is no 
doubt capable of expansion sulficiently to embrace many of the requirements of 
modern citv life; but the pointed exclusion of all powers of Watch and Ward, 
or Police ; and of all obligations in regard to Public Charity, makes the every day 
work of the Indian Municipality lifeless andinsqud, if not exacting and exhaust¬ 
ing, to just those classes of worker's who are socially as well as tempera¬ 
mentally likely to take an interest into civic administration, with advantage to 
the city. Accordingly, Municipal Functions in India will have to be so exi>anded 
at the earliest opportunity as to embrace these prime requisites for infusing a 
degree of enthusiasm and interest which arc nowadays conspicuous by their ab¬ 
sence. To this end, the powers of the city authorities may have to be increased, 
and their constitution redrafted in accordance. 

Amongst the existing functions, and their natural extension within the limits 
of the actual powers, the most important are those dealing with the Health of the 
city. Ill the threefold attention to the care of the Public Health:—by means of 
Precautionary and Preventive measures, as well as measures of treatment during 
actual illness,—the Municipality can take, and must take, a far greater share 
than has been the case hitherto. Hospital accommodation must be extended and 
improved so as to permit every ailing citizen to obtain proper medical attention 
and treatment, free of charge, if need be, and as a matter of civic right not of 
private charity; and the necessary correlatives of such improved amenities,— 
medical attendance and nursing,—will have to be suplied by the city in the same 
way To achieve this, the Medical and Nursing profession must be municipa¬ 
lised, as also the siipxdy of drugs, ligatures &c. For a practical and proper ela¬ 
boration of a scheme of this kind, it would be advisable to introduce a com¬ 
pulsory system of Social Insurance under the aegis of the Municipality: and as 
that Insurance will provide, by contributions from the workers as well as the 
employers and the Municipality itself, benefits to the insured in the event of em¬ 
ergency, the Municipality will necessarily socialize the medical profession. Here 
we may add that this kind of Social Insurance must provide, besides cash suhsi- 
clies, medical attendance and treatment as well as nursing to every citizen 
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asduxed under the Civic Insurance system. For an economical operation of its 
medical and surgical service, the city authority would be well-advised to start its 
own drug-stores, and even manufacturies for the supply of municipal hospitals 
and dispensaries, and for sale at reasonable prices to private individuals. Nur¬ 
sing-homes and Sanataria, as well as special hospitals for Infectious and Incurable 
Diseases will, of course, be a part of the general scheme of Social Insurance ; whil^ 
a much closer study of and attention to School Hygiene and Disinfecting Service 
of the Municipality, will be made oflfshoots of the general public health depart¬ 
ment subsidised from the central municipal purse. 

As aids to better health conditions, the municipality will have to pay more 
than the usual step-motherly attention to articles of food and drink. At present 
the Municipality contents itself with jiroviding municipal markets and slaughter¬ 
houses, with a more or less perfiinctory duty in the shape of inspection of food 
and drink supplied in the city. Co-operative effort in the distribution of daily 
requirements of the citizen’s household has been attended with very great suc- 
«*ess in other parts of the world; and*tbere is no reason why this association of 
compulsorily co-operative consiuners,—the citizens of a municipality,—may not 
repeat the experiment with the same success, if it embarks upon a system of 
municipal shop-keeping for the sale on easy terms of the principal articles of food 
and drink. Water has already been municipalised and monopolised ; and all 
we expect of the municipal authorities in this department of their activities is 
that the water supplied must be pure and abundant. If considerations of cost 
affect the supply of water in cities like Bombay, we would suggest the careful 
investigation of the possibility of utilising sea-W’ater for at least part of the pur¬ 
poses for which water is consumed in a city. Articles of food can be similarly 
municipalised for sale on relatively easy terms, even if they be not monopolised ; 
and so the gravest danger to the health of the city, insufficient or impure food, 
would be in a great measure circumvented. And in this connection, it would be 
necessary to pro\ide not merely sale depots for articles of food, but also munici¬ 
pal eating-houses and lodging houses, or hotels and restaurants if only as a sort 
of a model for the private keeper of stich establishments fo copy. The proper 
supervision by municipal agency of haw'kers of food-stuffs wrould, of course, be a 
branch of this activity. If considerations of economy intrude themselves, here 
also, the municipality might find itself well-advised to start its own farms and 
fisheries and orchards and tea-gardens, just as the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
is doing for its own clientele. 

In connection with the supervision of food and drink, a particular recommen¬ 
dation relates to a municii)al organisation or enterprise on a large scale for provid¬ 
ing the milk-supply of the city, pure and healthy, at reasonable prices, which 
if only all the details of tbis business are properly attended to, should result in 
substantial profit to the municipality. Profit-earning ought, of course, never 



to be the primary aim of any municipal institution, whoso predominant object 
must be to render the maxiiiiuiu amount of service to the citizen in health and 
sickness; but where, incidentally, a municipal enterprise is capable of earning an 
income from the ordinary operation of that enterprise, and without sacrificing 
the requirement of service to the community we do not see why that revenue 
should bo either sacrificed or not considered at all. The same must be said of 
projects of housing -reform, which, in our judgment,rightly fall within the juris¬ 
diction of the city authority only; and the usurj^ation of any portion of the work 
of housing reform, by Government Departments must be condemned in principle 
as likely to result in insupportable extravagance. The housing activities of the 
city, however, need not be conducted on the monopolist or profit-making principle 
exclusively; the city may quite properly share its housing reform activities and 
responsibilities wdth co-operative associations of citizens, while even private in¬ 
dividuals or corporations, like employers of labour on a considerable scale, ma'y be 
requisitioned to bear their share of the housing i:)roblem within the city. In con¬ 
junction with projects of improved housing, there must also be proposals for a 
better lay-out of the city, including its streets and squares and public places and 
parks and recreation grounds of all kinds, by means either of more minute build¬ 
ing regulations or any other similar method of securing proper civic appearance. 
But considerations of economy, in this regard, have a predominating importance, 
so that the skill of the town-planner anxious to minister to the need for civic 
beauty is rightly measured by his ability to reconcile and harmonise the demands 

of aesthetics with those of economics. 

♦ 

As regards practical insurance against the occurrence of disease, comprised 
in such activities as the proper collection, removal and disposal of city waste of 
all kinds and conservancy measures in general, the Indian cities do not j)articii- 
larise meticulously the several kinds of city waste, nor try to obtain the utmost 
advantage for the city from such wastes, even while they are insuring the citi¬ 
zens against the horrors of such wastes. The collection of household refuse or 
hutchra is by no means so perfect as it might be, the appliances for storage 
as well as for removal leaving much to be desired in their suitability to the task 
in hand, and the promi^tness and regularity of the service involved. Far more 
drastic regulations for public cleanliness will have to be made, and a far more 
stringent observation of those conditions will have to he enforced, if we desire 
to bring up our cities to that degree of civic cleanliness which characterises the 
German city. And as for the city sewage, the collection by means of the so-called 
Shoue system, and removal by the aid of gravitation or pumping to some central 
place for purification or treatment on land, with a view' to provide fertilisers for 
the land thus treated, are not so universal but that the municipal authorities 
might do well to attend to such suggestions more closely. Even in cities wdiere 
the collection, removal and disposal of the sewage have advanced from the pri- 
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mitiv« stage, attention to economy is not paid in anything like the degree it should 
be. Possibilities, from an agricultural point of view, of the land So reclaimed and 
fertilised, have to be tried in order to be appreciated fully ; but the experience 
of other cities in the world, like Paris or Berlin, leaves no room for doubt 
about the economic success of such expedient. 

As for measures intended to promote Public Health in the city, perhaps the 
most successful would be of an educative character; and hence the institution 
of regular lectures, with the aid of the Magic Lantern w'herever necessary, on the 
nature, consequences and treatment of some of the commonest diseases in tropi¬ 
cal cities, ought to be amongst the most prominent features of municipal activi¬ 
ties. Similarly, the institution or multiplication of facilities for bathing and 
swimming to the citizens would, besides proving a source of untold benefit in re¬ 
creation, contribute its cpiota and more for the general improvement of 
health conditions in the city, if only because of the promotion of personal clef^nli- 
ness which such an institution would engender. And, in this connection we 
also mention tlic need for a Municipal Laundry, which has been tried in other 
countries, and which might verv well be tried in Indian cities, with their multitu¬ 
dinous occasions for the accumulation of djrt. Clothes washed in private laun-* 
dries, which have no special incentive to guard against the spread of infection from 
infected clothes coming to them for washing, will never guarantee that degree 
of perfect cleanliness and healthfuluess which a municipal laundry can guarantee ; 
while the pecuniary benefit, if any, resulting from such an enteriirise, would be a 
decided contribution to the public exchequer of the city, 

Amongst 3Iunicipal Functions relating to the intellectual and moral health 
of the city, Indian municipalities would do well to copy, in this regard also, the 
German model and undertake energetically that i^romotion oftlie public interest 
and enUghtoniuent in the drama and the music, which can only resiilt by the miini- 
cipalisation of the enterprise of spectacular representation for 2 )ublic recreation. 
If niiiuicipal ownership of theatres and picture places does not commend itself all 
at oneo to the city fathers in this country, there would be no harm their beginning 
with subsidisation of approved enterprises in this department; and when once 
the results of the subsidy have manifested themselves in the marked imi^rove- 
ment of the character of such productions and representations as well as in the 
tone of the public sentiment in that behalf, tlie city Fathers will not perhaps 
hesitate to embark on a general i>rogranime of active niunicipalisation in this 
department as well. On the other hand, educational work strictly so described, 
and oonvej'ed through the schools and the colleges and the libraries and the 
museums, is very slenderly done by the Indian municipalities, largely because 
of the severe restriction of its resources and powers in that connection. Educa¬ 
tion of the civic community ought to be made a purely municipal function in all 
branches and stages; and if the Qovernment as representing the community in 
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geiieral desires to have a liand in the. matter, it can best serve the interests of the 
community by subsidising the municipality in its campaign against ignorance. 
In India, the most advanced municipalities seldom command the full ami uixJis- 
puted control of even the most elementary education within their jurisdiction. 
It is necessary that they be given sole charge of the secondary and technical ins¬ 
truction ; and if the existing interest and privileges of specialised corporations like 
the University, particularly devoted to the cause of higher education,would not 
permit the Municipality to take over that branch of the educational activities of 
the civic community, it would do weU, in its own interests as well as the interests 
of education of all kinds to join hands with and work in concert with the .special¬ 
ised bodies like the University. Mass education of the illitt^rate citizens miJs* 
also be planned for similarly by the University and the Municipal Corporation 
working in close co-operation and understanding, so that the results of the highest 
learning might be made accessible by the masters in each department of learning 
to the people at large, at least in so far as they are affected in their everyday 
life. 


Indian cities as already remarked, are debarred from having any voice in 
the administration of public charities. ‘Charity in India is still a wholly private, 
]»irsonal manifestation. Necessarily, therefore, it tends to be dissipated and dis¬ 
organised. Municipal action might co-ordinate all charities, and bring them to 
h ‘ar much more effectively, not only ou the problem of destitution, but also on 
those other less perceived manifestations of that problem, which have compelled 
municipalities in the western world to devise methods of securing ptoper guar¬ 
dianship of illegitimate, deserted or orphaned children, or provide special care and 
shelter and means of rising to the so-called fallen women, or regulate, with an eye 
to moral cleanliness the ‘‘White Slave Traffic.*’ In regard to men also, and par¬ 
ticularly the poorer section of the community, the municipality can and should 
run its own Labour Exchanges, and so secure reemployment to all able-bodied 
or willing \yorkers unemployed through no particular fault of their own. And to 
hilp them through the period of temporary unemployment, and to facilitate their 
mobilising and realising such property as might serve them at pinch, the institution 
of municipal Pawn Shops would be a great boon, if the city regulations for the 
working of such institutions are drawn up with sympathy and understanding of 
the hardships of such a class. Pawnshops of this kind are also not unfamiliar 
in other countries, though Municipal Banks are still rather unfamiliar; but that 
is no reason why experiments in municipal banking should not be commenced 
in India. Conjointly with the scheme of a municipalised system of Social or 
Industrial Insurance, the institution of a Municipal Bank doing all the ordinary 
banking business of the city and its several industrial and commercial enter¬ 
prises indicated in this book, cannot but prove as olmous a neces^ty as it would 
be of unquestionable benefitu 
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tn def^&rtmeiit of PubEc Safety, meatsuxes axe included wbicb have a 
dual ebaifaoter, in t^at they either pertain to public convenience or to Public 
Health as,'Well as to Public Safety. Thus the illumination at nights of the public 
streets and squares and buildings of all Mnds, viewed'from the standpoint of faci¬ 
lity in traffic regulation, may appear merely a matter of convenience, while con¬ 
sidered as a kind of protection to the citizen against the dangers of darkness, it 
will appear simply as a question of Public Safety. The lighting question is fur¬ 
ther complicated by the problem of the ownership and management of the illu¬ 
minating agent;—^gas or electricity,—which is also a source of power. The Muni¬ 
ch ality will render the most effective service to the citizens, in their homes, their 
streets, their public places as well as in their industries, if this gieat factor, in 
modern civilised life is owned and worked by the municipality, in stead of making 
arrangements with private, profit-seeking companies. 

The licensing authority of the Municipality, especially in regard to the sale 
of articles of food and drink, must be stiffened, and exercised with much greater 
attention. The complication of reducing and abolishing the consumption of a 
deleterious character by means of a strict exercise of the licensing po'wers can be and 
should be avoided by means of establishing a rigorous municipal monopolv in all 
articles of a questionable or harmful consumption. Police authority in the muni¬ 
cipality should, as already observed, be made very much more extensive in 
ludia, including the powers of what is known elseurheie as the Pclice de Moeufs^ 
X City detective establishment may also be added in view of the local charac¬ 
ter of modern crime, though in this connection machinery will have to be created 
for co-operation and co-ordination betvreen the municipal and state police forces. 
Municipal Courts, which arc all but unknown in India to-day,—w'ith the excep¬ 
tion of Calcutta, which has a force of Municipal magistrates,—must be created 
to make more directly effective the police powers of the City, as well as the correc¬ 
tive activities of the municipality, particularly in regard to Juvenile Offenders. 

Safety First.—Measuresj necessary imder conditions of modem fast traffic 
in the cities, •will also have to be evolved in this country in direct co-operation 
u'ith the Police force of the city. Fire Brigades and Salvage Corps, no'w enter¬ 
tained by some mimicipalities, singly or in conjimction with the Insurance com¬ 
panies working in the city, ought to be unexceptionally municipalised; and the 
full benefit of such outlay by the MunieipaKty should be secured to that body’ 
by the addition to the Municipal Insurance Scheme already referred to of the 
^partment of Fire Insurance. There is every likelihood of considerable profit 
ip this activity. Again, the Building Eegnlations of the Municipal Authority 
should be redrafted as much from the poiut of view of securing to every class of 
citi|«na the utmost benefit of all the available civic amenities and human neccs- 
aaries in the shape of light and air and space, as also from the standpmnt of 
a le-juate protection against this wiumou danger of modern cmc existence. 
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These regulations, particularly in that section which relates^ to iiabirations unlit 
for human use, or those overcrowded, or those used for immoral purposes, will 
have to be stiffened and humanised; while regulations relafing to the buildings 
devoted to Dangerous Trades and Offensive Industries will form portion of the 
general business of proper Town-Planning, which ought to be very particularly 
attended to by the municipality. Reclamation of unhealthy or insanitary 
areas, which is nowadays entrusted to bodies other than the municipality, 
should also be brought exclusively under the civic authority. 

Public Convenience. —Civic functions in this group include, as the most pro¬ 
minent illustration, the means of transport. All the means of goods and passen¬ 
ger transportation within the city must unquestionabl}' be operated by the munici- 
pal authority, as much for the sake of improved conditions of living, or as a mea¬ 
sure of deoongestion, as for the sake of rendering the utmost possible benefit to 
the community at the lowest possible cost. To achieve this, all forms of trans¬ 
portation,—road and rail and water, as well as underground and overhead, means 
of transportation,—must be co-ordinated and exploited with a common purpose. 
The existing means could well be used to provide that common facility for the 
conveyance of small parcels of shopping activities by the individual citizens, on 
the postal principle of uniform charging, which is a common feature in European 
and American cities, but which is entirely and unnecessarily neglected in this 
country. With a very small extra cost, the tram cars, for examples, could be 
utilised in the slack hours of night for the conveyance of parcels; or by improve¬ 
ment in structure and design, even in day-time. The immediate Municipalisa- 
tion of the Telephone is a crying necessity of civic life in India, which may be 
delayed by the vested interests of existing corporations, but the inherent justice 
of which suggestion can never be questioned. 

We have referred, in another connection, to the need of the city becoming a 
Common Guardian of deserted, orphaned or illegilimate children; and here we 
might add a corresponding function in the shape of the city becoming the poor 
man’s lawyer, and the business man’s or the ordinary student’s and visitor’s 
advice or information bureau. This is somewhat unfamiliar; but for cities, 
which, like Bombay or Calcutta, have a constant stream of visitors from abroad, 
the assumption of the duties of the guide and the information bureau,—not to 
mention the tourist agency,—will be a great boon. 

Public Education. —The need ^for and the advisability of the city taking a 
far more active and extensive part in the provision of educational facilities to 
the city’s population, both as regards the ordinary school-going people and as 
regards the masses in general, has already been referred to; and here we need 
only repeat or emphasis the immediate need for the municipalitifes instituting 
respectable and easily accessible libraries, museums, art galleries, of untold 
benefit to the people of the city. 



BOOK 111. 


MUNICIPAL FINANCE. 

CHAPTER I. 


PRINCIPLES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF MUNICIPAL’ FINANCE. 


I.'—Distinction between National and Local finance. 

Ml already accepted -the prWiple, in the previous portions rf this 

Bw«fie work, that Municipalities are representatives and delegates of the State or sove¬ 
reign authority within a community, functioning for the benefit of that commu¬ 
nity. As such, it would be not at all unreasonable if the uninitiated reader 
should jump to the conclusion that Municipal Finance is part of the National 
or Public Finance, and that it ought to he considered as such. Nevertheless 
there ate important, essential differences between Mnnicipal and National 
Finance, including in the latter term, the finance of the intermediate state autk;- 
ritieii in federal governments, such as the several states of the United States, 
or the Afferent provinces of India. There is considerable material difference 
in the objects, and resources, there is a radical difference in the powers and 
the rei^jonsibilities, of the local or municipal as contrasted with the state or the 
national authority. The national government has to provide for several depart¬ 
ments of state like armaments, for example, which may not be of immediate local 
benefit, but which still re(|uire a considerable amount to be expended upon them 
for reasons of historical or international significance. It has also to provide for 
unproductive departments which are legacies of the irrevocable, irremediable 
past,-- e.y. the Interest charge for loans contracted in the past,—the like of which 
the local authority of the Municipality has seldom to be responsible for. It is 
true that the Municipal authority has also to provide for expenditure which docs 
not seem directly productive: that the sentiment of collective life advances, 
its the appreciation of common benefit from niutual service deepens, such items 
of expenditure will be on the increasi^ in the Municipal Budget. But in the case 
of Municipal expenditure, it must be remembered, that though there may be ro 
direct monetary return in proportion to the outlay, the benefits derived froni 
projects connected with the Public Health of the City, or Public Instruction, fer 
example, are so unmeasurable that the civilised humanity, the enlightened 
oUtlo^ of pwiical co m munities is broad enough not to grudge any outlay upon 
such heads of gnat public benefit. In Municipal Finance, therefore, it is pos¬ 
sible to establish ^ direct correlation between expenditure and benefit,—it is eyen 
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possible to establish sucb a correlation between the individual citizen's burden 
and his own particular benefit, as we shall see later on,—which it is all but im¬ 
possible to effect in the larger scale of national finance. In National as well 
in Municipal finance, the aim of the financier must always be to plan oiit every 
item of expenditure so as to make burdens and benefits balance as far as possible. 

But the force of circumstances, the logic of international relations is stronger 
in national councils; and so in national finance it may not always be possible 
to insist upon a direct correlation between the burden imposed by way of taxations 
or other revenues of the state and the benefits received by the citizen. There 
are no such compelling oonsideraMons in municipal finance, and hence the differ¬ 
ence we have noted above. 

There is another difference in the ultimate objective of financing according 
as it is Municipal or National Finance, which is well worth emphasising. The 
National financier is assured always of a general support for his policy by, the 
entire community,—or at least by a great majority thereof. He plans for the 
whole people, and as such nia^^ safely embark, by means of his all but unres¬ 
tricted powers of taxation, upon problems and projects of redistributing 
the national wealth, whose inequalities weigh like fetters upon the productive 
energy and so upon th<? general welfare of the community. A tax is a compul¬ 
sory contribution from the citizen, entirely irrespective of the benefit received 
by him from the activities of the State in particular departments, or collectively 
even, and made acceptable and justifiable at all because of the crude attempts 
now in vogue to apportion taxation to the ability of the tax-paying citizen. But, 
however much it may be camouflaged, however much the financier may try to 
make it just in incidence, light in j^ressure, convenient in assessment and collec¬ 
tion, the fact nevertheless must remain, that every tax is a deduction from the 
wealth of the private individual. In levying taxes, the State acts as the highway 
man on a large scale. This is a hard saying, and may shock the susceptibilities 
of the orthodox financier no less than of the orthodox politician; but it is strictly 
accurate. If taxation is utilised, in spite of its imperfections, as a means of 
bringing about a more equitable, if not an equal, distribution of wealth, the rob¬ 
bery may become excusable in the eyes of the large majority in modern indivi¬ 
dualistic communities, where the majorities are invariably paupers. But just 
as taxation may be utilised for this laudable purpose of securing a silent redis¬ 
tribution of wealth, so too it may be used for purposes of an equally unobtru¬ 
sive benefitting of specially favoured classes. Modern democracies have abo¬ 
lished the ]>rivileged classes, which were formerly excluded from the tax-burdens 
of the community by their birth right.* But it has created, or at least it tole- 

♦The rules regarding the taxation of Brahmins given in the ancient Indian law-books, 

(cp. Hanu VII, 13S) and those of the Noblesse and the Clergy under the Ancien £egme 
in France before the Revolution, may be cited as examples. In modem times, state officials 
are exempted in Germany from local taxes under more or les? flimsy pretexts. Cp. Dawson ; • 

Op- Cit. p. 324-325- 
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imndiotisaxkd privileged position of the oMcials in certain coim- 
ol that laxge nmnher of persona, who, being called on to pay certain 
are in a position to shift their burden entirely to other shoulders than their 
own. Bfnnicipalities, however, cannot command such extraordinary powers as 
would enable them to meddle with the established order of society, and seek to 
alter or undermine it by means of their powers of taxation. Municipal taxation, 
and municipal finance, therefore, has to be designed so as to emphasise the service 
or the benefit of each particular municipal activity paid for out of the proceeds 
of municipal taxation in gOneral. This does not mean, of coui^se, that municipal 
activities or the benefit thereof shall be confined only to those who can aSord to 
pay for them. The correlation of burden and benefit is a feature of municipal 
financing only in so far as to secure justice in the apportionment of the burdens, 
gO that those who do benefit directly, immediately, uncjuestionably, from a par¬ 
ticular municipal enterprise, may at least bear their share of the cost of this 
betterment.* It does not and cannot he used to prevent municipal improvements, 
to obstruct municipal -progress, on the ground that any particular beneficial ac¬ 
tivity is impossible to be financed by the contributions of the direct benefici¬ 
aries, the class of such beneficiaries being impossible to determine exactly. 

Municipal All that the ^Municipality can and usually does do is to see that its pro- 
SSSoiTiotS jects of municipal improvement, its enterprise of local service, its activities of 
faie. civic benefit go on unchecked. Such benefits may incidentally result in a sub¬ 

stantial modification of the scheme of wealth distribution, not only by the Muni¬ 
cipality appropriating to itself the avenues of profit-making out of the opportuni¬ 
ties of service to the citizens, instead of leaving such avenues to private greed 
and profit-seeking enterprise ; but also and particularly by the municipality so 
conducting such services of public utility as to give the utmost predominance to 
the idea of service, in absolute preference to the idea of pecuniary gain. Eicher 
by such service, the citizen may have a greater stock of real wealth or welfare, 
though his nominal stock, as represented or expressed in terms of the money 
income or money-wealth, may be quite unafiected. If this results in an 
undermining of the existing inequitable order of society, it will be so indirectly 
and unobtrusively; and the Municipalities have, even under the restricted powers 
assigned to those bodies in this country, innumerable opportunities of carrying 
out such a beneficial policy. 

In considering these dificrences in the objects and purposes of financing 
in Municipalities and in the National Government, we have incidentally indicated 
the difference also in resources. The modern individualist state depends more 

* The widenmg and beautifying of a street, apd the consequent benefit to the pioperty- 
ownetB along that street, may be dted as an example. The i^ial “Betterment Taxea’* axe 
quite a future in the municipal finance of many European countrieB; and great pcoieots 
of extion^ Municipal improvements are financed almost wholly by this form of taxatton. 

tax^ ai^ority has also been empowered to render it impossible for any private 
iqdxxidw |o obelroot the scheme of general improvement due to his peiwmal greeds 
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and more upon taxation as the greatest single mstiumentfof a periodical leplenisb. 
ment of its Exchequer. This is not the place to discuss the merits or demerits 
of the system of taxation in general, or of any specific tax-system in particular. 

But the analogy between taxation and highway robbery, already given, though 
somewhat crude and shocking, represents or reflects correctly the present ehlight- 
cned outlook upon taxutioji in general. Of course, the State as a whole has also 
resources other than taxation; and particular branches of its revenues maj’ quite 
possibly evidence a direct relationship between the burden imposed and the bene¬ 
fit received. But’ by far the greatest source of income to the national authority 
is usually, in modern states, compulsory contributions of the nature, if not also 
the name, of taxation. On the other hands the greater portion of Municipal 
income is or should be from services of specific benefit to the citizens* Taxation, 

Le, an arbitrary, absolute demand for a compulsory contribution, irrespective of 
any question of the benefit received, must be reduced to the absolute minimum, if 
not altogether abolished. 

The power of the >State in the matter of resources is also and necessarily iie8tiictedn«- 
greater* than that of the. municipality. Both the variety and the magnitude of 
the resources at the disposal of the National Government are greater than the 
corresponding features in the revenue resources of the Municipal authority. The 
restraint imposed by the central authority on municipalities is in no other depart¬ 
ment so great as in that of multiplying or modifying the revenue resources of the 
Municipality. And though the convinced or fanatical advocate of Jlunicipal aU“ 
tonomy may insist on abolishing these powers of restraint, in the interests of the 
nation as a whole, there would be found to be ample justification for such res¬ 
traints, provided always that the national authority is trusted and trustworthy. 

Mention of these restraints leads us directly to the consideration of the dif- ^ iu 

ference in responsibility between the National and the Municipal Governments 
in matters of finance. Speaking only of India and Indian conditions for the pre¬ 
sent, the greatest degree of responsibility of the Indian Government is towards 
the Secretary of State for India in Britain, as representative of the British Par¬ 
liament, and through it of the Indian people. The Central Indian Government, 
under the existing constitution, does not depend on its Budget as a whole being 
passed by the central Indian Legislature. The Governor-General can always 
certify and restore any item which the Assembly has rejected. In the Provincial 
Governments, there is a pretext of financial responsibility tow^ards the local Legis¬ 
lature, which is entrusted with a measure of authority in passing the Budget; 
but even here the supreme and final responsibility rests, truly speaking, with the 
Executive. Otherwise, there would he no explanation of the powers of the Exe¬ 
cutive head of the Local Government for passing the Budget over the head of a 
refractory Legislature. In the case of the Municipality, on the other hand, the res¬ 
ponsibility is dual, if not divided. The Budget makbg authority has first and 
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mp^Qsibility to wards the Municipal Corporation as a whole, which, we 
Biaj tfdee it^ considers itself responsible to the electors electing the individual mem¬ 
bers to the ooiporation. The primary responsibility is thus, in the real spirit of 
Municipal Government even in this country, to the city sovereign, the citizens 
collectively. But the much greater, more direct, more effective responsibility 
seems to be towards the Local Government, who seem to have reserved for thom- 
selves vast powers of final sanction and initial approval, and actual carrying out 
of stated operations over the head of the Municipality in extreme cases. These 
powers may be exceptional; they may.be justified on the score of political expedi- 
en(*y as a transitional measure, pending the full appreciation and understanding 
of its responsibilities by the Municipal sovereign. But they none the less cons¬ 
titute a dual responsibility, which cannot be conducive to the development of a 
sense of efficiency in the municipalities concerned. We would, therefore, advocate 
the complete concentration of responsibility in municipal finance in the Municipal' 
Corporation or the Council, which will then be. responsible only to the Municipal 
sovereign. But we shall have occasion to elaborate this point further in the 
chapter dealing specifically with Budget-making in Municipalities. 

11.—Distinction between Municipd Finance and Private Corporation Finance. . 

private ^or»o- Municipal Finance differs from National Finance in the essential particu- 

ProSt v8f*se> objects, Tesoutcos and responsibilities, it differs no less essentially from 

the finance of private corporations, industrial or commercial. Municipal Finance 
is so far of the nature of public finance in general that its object is not primarily 
gain, but service. In the case of the private corporation, on the other hand, the 
all-important object is the profit to the corporation. Even where the Municipal 
authority trades in the vend of public utilities or conveniences or necessaries, it 
is expected to consider primarily tbe benefit it can thereby confer upon the citi¬ 
zen ; and only incidentally the benefit that might accrue to its own exchequer. 

Tt may be that, a private corporation is also sometimes obliged to carri* on its 
existence even at a lo.ss rather than close down. But this is utterly exceptional, 
and happens, if at all, in spite of the directors of such corporations; and then, too. 
as a result of their hopes of subsequent gain sufficient to wipe off these losses. 
Any trading enterprise,* which the Municipality decides to carry on itself, must 
be such as would result under municipal enterprise in a direct or indirect benefit 
to the citizens, greater than the corresponding benefit available under the pri¬ 
vate regime. There would be otherwise no justification for municipal inroads in 
the domain of industry and commerce. 

But the distinction between Municipal finance and that of the private cor¬ 
poration is not confined to this difference in the main objective* It is a difference 

* la this comprehenaivo tenn, we include all those erfterprises, whether nlanufacturing 
or only commeroiaf as accesaoxies to industry proper, which are ordinarily conduoted under 
the individualttt regime, with itoinoiSdB for ezdiangd^ as the motto and the guiding 
pn»iui^b» instead o£ produefion to etmauutpiloa as it would be under musueipal oonffndt 
of the same mduetry* / 
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parallel to that between all public finance and all private finance which is* crybtai' 
Used in the following summan’ fruni the "‘Siitty Years of Indiat! Finance/' 

The total amount of public* expenditure being ultimately dependent on the 
wealth of the country, it might be felt as though the sajne iranons which apply 
to the expenditure of private incomes apply to that ol the public revenues- It 
is, indeed, as much true of the individual as of the State that the excess of ex- 
penditure over income, if it continues for a long time, might cause anxiety. But 
in spite of this similarity, there are many and more radical differences. Every 
private individual of intelligence and regular habits ought to mahe, at the com¬ 
mencement of each year, an estimate of his revenue and expenditure, on the model 
of the public Budget. As a rule, private individuals are spared the trouble, as 
their income and expenditure are very nearly fixed and equal. But in the ease 
of the State, such an estimate in advance is not only useful: it is indispensable. 
The sums raised and spent by a first class modern State are so vast, that without 
a careful estimate, mistakes, confusion and waste would be unavoidable. Again^ 
an individual is almost absolute master of his income. He need not render any 
account. If he finds his expenditure habitually outrunning his income, the dread 
of the prison, or of the refusal of his banker any more to accommodate him, 
would automatically induce him to cut his coat according to his cloth. Govern¬ 
ments, on the contrary, receive and spend on behalf of others—the Tax-payer. 
Having little interest in economy and every inducement to be prodigal in the 
interests of the ruling class, they are more likely to err on the side of profusion. 
In the case of the individual, moreover, the side of the balance sheet over which 
he has least control is tie side of income. In the public Budget, the part which is 
considered to be least admitting of variation, is the side of expenditure. HencC; 
while an individual must regulate his expenditure according to his income, tlic 
State, generally speaking, finds the determining factor in its expenditure. 

There are still other and more vital points of difference between the individual 
and the public Budget. The laws of society effectively restrict the individual 
in his search for an income, but the sovereign State admits of no restraint bn its 
actions save those of its own will. The objects, besides, for which the State makes 
such claims, are incapable of an objective appraisement. Its area of operations 
is not restricted by any considerations of profit or returns. If a proper balance is 
established between the receipts and expenditure, it is all that the State desires. 

If there is a difference, the State would more frequently have an excess of esgpen- 
diture than a superabundance of revenues.* A repeated surplus of income ovei 

* Op. Adams PMe Ddiis (pp. 78-33) axgoing in favour of deficits. Also, Dewey- 
Fimncvd Eiakury of (he, Unikd ^ka describing the difficulties of tho Unite^i States 
tirxth their lai^ soiplus daring 18854890. 

Cp. Sisity Teat'S o/ Iftdiftn Finance eit. pp* 38 -Sf*. 
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gives lise to’ possibilities of waste, compaied to wbicb tbe evils oi 
tempofiaiy borrowisg to adjust the balance would be insignificant. 

Be^des the difference in objects and methods noted above between private 
finance and public finance in general, there are. other differences between the 
financing of large industrial and commeicial corporations of to-day,—commonly 
known as joint stock companies,—and the Municipal corporations as delegates or 
representatives of the sovereign authority, with sovereign powers within their 
jurisdiction. Their responsibilities are also different. The ultimate re^onsi- 
bility of the managers and directors in a private corporation is towards the‘pro¬ 
prietors of the concern, while the final responsibility of the Municipal Corporation 
is due to the local sovereign, and may be claimed in their name or on their behalf 
by the Local Government. The private Corporation is satisfied with the ful¬ 
filment of its ordinary goal; making profit from its activities, and so arranging its 
finances as to minister most effectively to this goal. The Municipal Corjioration 
has to think, primarily of the benefit likely to result from its activities. In this, 
further, their resources differ. The private corporation can only rely on the pro¬ 
ceeds of the sale, of the commodity it vends,—whatever that may be ; and in the 
interval between its marketing of the commodity,—or even of its manufacture, 
—and the receipt of the .proceeds in terms of money from the purchaser, it must 
carry on its* existence by utilising its credit wherever and whenever necessary and 
possible. The use of credit is permissible, and often resorted to, in case of the 
expansion or extension of the functions of the private Corporation, e.g> by deben¬ 
tures, or proprietory rights of a limited character by means .of Preference Share 
Capital. The use of credit is open also to the Municipal Corporation, and, far 
laore-often than private corporations, these public bodies nowadays avail them¬ 
selves oi such easy methods of financing their activities or extension thereof. 
In fact, as we shall endeavour to show’ later on in this Book, the use of credit so 
as to shift the obligation of the present generation to another succeeding genera¬ 
tion, which may not be deriving due benefit from the undertaking of any parti- 
odar loan by a Municipality,—^is becoming, in our judgment, more extensive than 
desirable. Besides, wc are afraid, attention is not paid sufficiently to the possir 
bility of financing additional Municipal activities in such a, way as to confine the 
burden of borrowing as nearly as may be to the generation that immediately bene* 
fits from such activities. The German, theory that Municipal taxation shall he 
resorted to only when the ordinary receipts, including those from Municipal 
enterprise, fail to balance the Municipal Budget, is, in our opinion, a most salu¬ 
tary principle; and ought to bo impressed on the Municipal financier far more 
rigorously than is the case at present. But meanwhile, the ability of Municipal 
oorporations to make good their budget deficits from tax-receipts, .which hav4 
'Or jtio cmxelation with the benefit received from the extra • activity -noees- 
sitating such taxation, marks a most imrtieiilar difference between Municipal ahd 
private corporation fiuHuvi*. 
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HI.—Evolution of Munictpal Finance. 


A glance at the history of Municipal Finance will also serve to make clear the 
differences we have been noting. In many European countries^ Municipal 
finance had come to be understood and standardised^ long before national finance 
came to be understood in a like manner. The sources of Municipal revenues and 
the objects of Municipal expenditure, as well as the modes of balancing the two 
sides of the Municipal accounts, were pretty well-known. Subsequent legisla¬ 
tion, particularly, that of the last hundred years, has made considerable modifi- ^ 
cations. The extensive and increasing scope of municipal trading of all sorts 
resulting in ever increasing expenditure but still more rapidly growing revenue 
to the Municipality is clearly- ot very recent origin. But the main lines.of Muni¬ 
cipal financing were laid down centuries ago; and they aire followed, even to-day 
in their essential particulars. In India, on the other hand, the Municipal corpo¬ 
rations in their present form are of very recent origin,—the creation in fact' of 
the British Eule in the country,—^the child, we may say, of the necessity of intro¬ 
ducing some sort of a devolution of responsibility, or rather of administrative 
functions •which had become unhealthily crowded. It, therefore, viewed 
with a certain amount of latent distrust and tacit suspicion, the devolution 
of taxing authority it was obliged to concede to the newly created municipal 
bodies; and hence it not only prescribed very stringent rules regarding the 
objects and purposes for which municipal resources could be used, but also imposed 
rigid restrictions on any expansion of the activities of the Municipality, which 
may very likely bring to it additional revenues making it independent of Govern¬ 
ment subventions altogether. Subsidies from the central exchequer are an im¬ 
portant feature of Municipal finance in many advanced countries; and at the 
best, these subsidies involve some sacrifice of municipal autonomy or indepen¬ 
dence, vis-a-vis the central government. But the sting of these subventions in 
India lies in the fact that outside the Presidency and some of the leading muni¬ 
cipalities in.the country, most of these institutions are practically dependent 
for their very existence upon the Government subventions, and that a good many 
of the prime functions of municipal government are made dependent upon the 
regular payment of these subsidies. In European countries, particularly Germany, 
municipalities seem to be at liberty to undertake any function, trading or other¬ 
wise, which is not specially prohibited; and the tendency there is for a constant 
e^anaion of Municipal trading enterprise resulting, on the whole, in extensive 
profits. Even in Britain, where each new municipal activity has to be speci¬ 
fically legalised by a special Act of Parliament,—a most costly procedure,—the 
activities of Municipalities are on the increase. In India, on the other hand, 
the provisions relating to such expansion are so rigorously interpreted: Gorcir- 
meut are often so inclined to revenge themselves upon the heads of the unofiend- 
ing municipality for any check they may have met with in their own financint’ 



propo^ in their own Legielative Councils* that the chance of such expansion 

Municipahties, is reduced to the irre- 

«w»ble imnunum. f 

f 

IV.—Sodai aspect of Manicipal Finance. 

Finance, and unlike Private Finance, the Finance of Munici- 

■ pahties has an important social aspect, both on the revenue and on the expen- 

mentioned particularly in.this connection. 

■ iZl u “T entrusted, as a rule, with powers of taxation 

""T “““"“V. ‘k<><«h many . oomtq. ^ a. 
Municipal body to levy a local Income Tax. which can be manipulated in some 
^mch direction. But the Municipal authority has very frequently the power to 
ax, and tax substantially.-articles, the consumption of which may L consi 
dered to be deleterious to public health or morals; and through therLes“2 

permcious activity. Often, such a policy may only end in makinar the 

SrhaWf Progress of 

tbohabi ^^^ to be checked by the tax-burd en engenders. The LsTly 

. Mm^iP^lT^tbo'rity by the saooessive 

of th^ resources for the taS Sed to 

^ho haw studied Municipal HistoiT iS thfa ^ ^ amply testiBed to by those 

./'™- «nd dmhay MmieSal%,ver7^^lZ CaHvlfa 

The genesis and development of thrHonre has^«l~ .?®y» : 

hM.be« r^e to the tax oncaniaera rorts a^ ^ described, and reference 

2.£-S^.S! “*“??«■ ta •iS'xn 



and Professions was introduced^ 18M on Trades 

shdmg sc^, varying 2 to 6 authorised a water-rate^a 

10 pies for every kotha of land^^unied bv w?'”!' *'°r “ annual rate of 12 
shed were levied in 1877 and tnr “l for the registration of cattle 

pajabfc by the oceupfers, ' of lands and 

‘^'’.'^ffoning of the year. The 
odueation purpores^,iker leviable emder "Pn^y ’ 



onllZ'ZZ*‘'Jit Aa blementary Education Act *o “ » consonance 

®f Corporation to contribute tom af “® express undertaking 

yp w> ty i t on elementary education and to revenues the. amount usuallv 

for addaionsl 4peSS^ to the «‘® eduoattotanS? 
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OP stamping out an unhealtliy or inmoral habit op activity.—e.igr. the keeping* 

•E houses of ill-repute for gamblers and worse,—would be for the Municipality to 
0 entirely and rigorously control the whole supply, as to be able, if and when it 
s so decided, to switch ofE the supply altogether. But, pending the acquisition 
)r use of such radical powers, it is necessary to note that the existing powers of 
raxatioE do even now permit municipal revenues to exert a social influence, 

:hottgh of course in an indirect manner. 

But it is in the expenditure of Municipalities that we discover the most direct 
)earing on social conditions, the most effective means of bringing about social penditure, 
reform. Municipal activities on behalf of education, sanitation, and all other 
ueans of public convenience and safety, though open equally to all the members 
)f the civic community, are actually availed of in very different proportions by the 
leveral classes inhabiting the city. If only the Municipality follows an enlight- 
med policy of public interest exclusively pursued, the benefits received by the 
joorer section of the civic community would be, in all probability, greater than the 
3urden imposed upon or borne by them; and, in consequence of the benefit thus 
received, the poorer classes would be better able to stand the strain of the struggle 
or existence in oup individualistically organised Society. The increase and 
nultiplication of the services rendered by the Municipality would improve the 
ability and energy of all sections, but more particularly of those who would, in the 
ibsence of such colleotivo efforts, be unable to provide for themselves anything 
ike the degree of human comfort that every human being ought to be 
mtitled to as a matter of his civic birth-right. Moreover, by such an 
increase of the services rendered ‘ to the community by its collective 
)rganisation in the Municipality, by the emphasis on service as distin¬ 
guished from gain or profit, which is the hallmark of individualist organisations, 

;he Municipality would be effecting an imperceptible but an immense change in 
;he very outlook of the people, and so silently educating them out of individualism 
nto collectivism. The tyranny of shams is very great; but that of labels is no 
ess. If we avowedly desire the Municipality to be made an organisation for the 
jollective effort to realise the common goal; if we simply style the Municipality 
IS a mere ineohamsm for the attainment of socialised life, it is conceivable there 
■nay be an immense opposition to the idea. But the silent force of steady en¬ 
deavour, without tom-tom or hall-marks, is not without effect; and as an illus- 
bration, we need only mention the single instance of the German Municipalities, 
which were and are the most socialised communities imaginable in the midst of a 
most blatantly individualist and even militarist State,* 

* There are, in the German conception of the city government, no limits whatever to 

Lhe ’ municipal functions.This conception must be carefully distinguished from socialism 

With which it is not nec<?ssarily in harmony. A concrete iUnstration will perhaps help to 
make the difference clear. In 1893, the municipal government of Stuttgart decided that the 
?ity should construct, owu and operate electric lighting works. An investigating Committee 
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V.—Umitatiofls oa Municipal Finance. 

In f^ite of those possibilities, latent or patent, Monicipai Einanoe labours 
nlider severe restriotionB or limitations, imposed in. what is often regarded as the 
general interest of the nation as a whole. The limitations imposed by the conj^ 
sMtnent legislation, passed by the sovereign legislature in the country, upon the 
taxation and the borrowing powers of the municipalities, have already been men¬ 
tioned, and may he noted again in this place as evidencing the restricted scope 
afiorded to municipal activities. The national Legislature naturally professes 
to act in the name of the nation at large, and the municipal insistence on powers 
which the sovereign legislature is not prepared to concede to it, will only succeed 
in showing the Municipality to be an advocate of sectional interests only. The 
provisions, moreover, of a supervising or controlling nature, reserved in the central 
executive authority, also claim the same origin or the same justification; but at the 
same time constitute a similar limitation upon the financial scope of the zntinioi- 
pality. These also have been referred to beforoj and will be discussed more fully, 
later, in an appropriate place. But a limitation of municipal activities, which 
is commonly not noticed, but which is as efiective as any we have noticed hitherto, 
is that arising out of the unavoidable implication of the growth of private or vested 
interests. So far as these vested interests have to be respected,—whether they, are 
interests of the intoxicating drug traffickers, or those of profit-ina.king private 
corporations licensed to deal in public utility services,—the Municipality must 
suffer a most woful check iu its beneficent activities. For the vested interest 
will either block the way to reform, if the reform is subversive eventually or imme* 
diately of its vested rights, or demand an unconscionable consideration in the 
diaguise of compensation, which it may not be within the ability of the Municipal 
authority to concede, A policy of quiet supercession or autocratic sup¬ 
pression of such interests will not commend itself to the thinking portion 
of a community, which is unable to see the justice of such a policy. And so the 
most powerful but the least noticeable obstruction to the progress of municipal 
development is the might of the vested interest of the landlord and the property- 
owner of every description, which the Municipality often finds itself^ unable, in 
the absence of .sufficient enlightenment of the public or the civic conscience, to 
overcome. The municipality must of course be held to be helpless in the face 
of the existing interests—^but it must take warning and desist from creating any 
new ones which may block its progress and development at a later stage. 

iCanfinued from prenHoua pagz) 

had reported in &votir of giving a franchise for a term of years to a private company. The 
<{TMSiiloa was decidbd adversely to the oommittee’h report by a vote of 13 to 12 in the connoil 
of nia^aBtaites. It was pnmy a qnestkm of bosiness judgment. Socialism would have 
demanded municipal owner^p and operation, because socialism is at war with private capital. 
Bat the ^itgart Council was dealing with a question of piaoiscal finance, on behalf of the 

commmiity.80 far as I am aware, the theories of Sooiabsm did not materially influence 

eitirer map m the Stnttgart ocnmcil.If any one chooses to call this sort of thing a' 

phoiesliile sooiallam, it would pzobabfy be idle and profitless to quarrel with his qse of* a 
much abuBsd woxd.*’ IBr* Shaw: Op. Cit. p.p. 322-327. 
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VI.— General Plati of Book 111. 

Tbdse introductory observations would suBice^ we trusty to explain the general 
plan of this Book III. of the present work. We shall discuss in the succeeding 
chapters first, the Expenditure of Municipalities,its characteristics and distribution, 
its consequences and possibilities for improvement^ with a special chapter on the 
distribution of the municpal expenditure in India. We shall then take up the 
Revenue of the Municipalities, distinguishing between the several sorts, analysing 
their distinguishing characteristics, and estimating their consequences and inci* 
dence, with again a special chapter devoted to the study of the revenue re¬ 
sources of the Indian Municipalities, their improvement and amplification. Xext 
will follow chapters dealing wdth the indebtedness of the municipalities, with 
some consideration of the principles of municipal borrowing and a study of the in¬ 
debtedness of the Indian municipalities in particular. The Organisation of Muni¬ 
cipal Finance, with the process of budget-making including the constitutional 
aspect of that process, and the system of auditing of the accounts of the muni¬ 
cipality, will complete the detailed pl^ of this Book; and the work will be ended 
by a summary of the suggestions or recommendations made in the course of the 
discussion. 


I 



CHAPm XL. 


MUNICIPAL EXPENDITURE- 


f —Why we take Expeaditufe first. 

The contrast between public and private expenditure, in general, that we 
ditaw. have given above in the preceding Chapter, would suffice to explain to the 
reader why Expenditure is, in public finance of all kinds, the more important 
side. Its determining force is, if anything, even greater-in Municipal and local 
finance generally than it is in the case of National Finance. For, in the case 
of Municipalities, the functions assigned to these bodies by a superior constituent * 
authority, or assumed by them by force of historical circumstances, are of ,such 
immediate importance and benefit in the daily life of the citizens, that the 
wherewithal to discharge those functions will have to be found on pain of 
weakening and destroying public health and public intelligence within the 
municipal area. It may be that the functions assigned to or discharged by 
municipalities are more extensive in one country than in another, are more varied 
and expensive in one municipalitj” than in another in the same country. It may 
be that one and the same Municipality may be obliged to reconsider its pro¬ 
gramme of activities, which are more onerous than profitable immediately, owing 
to the reduction or curtailment of its resources. But there is always an irreduci¬ 
ble minimum of civic functions, which may \'ary according to the degree of 
civilisation and of communal consciousness in the different countries, which can¬ 
not be reconsidered with a view to curtailment; and to discharge this irreducible 
minimum of municipal functions, funds must be found, if not from the ordinary 
resources of the Municipality, then from borrowing; and if even this extraor¬ 
dinary resource fails, then from clear grants from some superior authority, or 
the charity of even private individuals. Granted that we do not want to 
di^tegrafee municipal institutions in our modern states, it is beyond question 
that expenditure will be the dictating force and consideration in Municipal 
Financing. Hence it is best to begin with a discussion of Municipal expenditure, 
the better to understand the extent and magnitude of the resources that must 
be called forth to satisfy these demands^ 


Meady 

lacfeMe. 


IL—Characteristics of Municipal Expenditure* 

Taking Municipal Expenditure in general, it may be noted, ih the first 
place, that Wagner’s so-called law of a constant increase in expenditure* appears 

* W^er*a "'Iaw of the Increase of State Activities'’ has been thiis exph^tted by the 
autlu»r himself i ^‘Compieheiusive oompansons of diSerent countries and di&tent show 

that, amcmg mommhe peopfes,.an inoiease legularly takes place m ac- 

UvitiBR of both central mid the local governments, lUm inoiease is bo^^extensive md m. 
tensive: the central and bcal governments constantly tmdertake new fonctioxiSi while they 
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to mark ouc of tlie most xjrominent characteristics of local expenditure in the 
last haif-century. 

According to tlio statistics given in. i^’airlie s Uutiicijtal Adfulnislifidott 
Pii.318-D, Local Expeuditure, including Loau funds, in England and Wales and 
in France was ;— 

Year xVmount 

1868 £ 30,454,523 

1883 „ 53,420,923 

1893 „ 66,890,962 

1899 „ 92,696,586 

There was a corresponding increase visible in other hluropean countries* 
In India, also, the same tendency is visible, as will be seen from the following 
statistics of Municipal Expenditure in the Presidency cities 

Municipal Expenditure and Revenue (in lakhs of rupees.) 



Bombay. 

Caicotta. 

Madras* 


Year. 

Rov-eaue. 

Expenditure. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Revenue. Expenditure, 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1870 

28.71 

38.94 



5.63 

5.73 

1880 

32.51 

30.57 

34.33 

32.79 

9.31 

9.44 

1891-2 

62.33 

67.82 





1901-2 

77.66 

82.26 

60.19 

68.29* 

16.99 

19 ! 71* 

1911-2 

126.55 

114.84 

105.08 

107.20 

-50.29 

53.46 

1931-2 

201.43 

202.02 

168.74 

172.34 

59.20 

58.16 

1923-1 

279.21 

289.50 

.... 





This great increase in municipal expenditure is, it must be remembered, 
only j)artially accompanied by a real, substantial increase in the services 
rendered or amenities of life supplied by Municipal activity. The increase in 
the cost of living, resulting in an all round increase in the cost of salaries and 
allowances to the staff accounts for no inconsiderable portion of the rise in 
municipal expenditure; and to this must also be added the still greater factor, 
at least in Indian municipalities, of the higher prices they have to pay for all 
their projects of civic imi^rovenient undertaken since the war and in the era 
of extraordinarily inflated i3rices. The usual safeguards of calling for tender 
and placing the contract for works in the cheapest market does not avail 
sufficiently to protect municipal funds, even where the Municipal executive 

(Gontinried frofn previems paffe) 

perform both, old and new functions more efficiently and completely. In this way, the ecouomio 
need.s of the people, to an increasing extent and in a more satisfactory fashion, ai*e satished 
by the central and local governments. The clear proof of this is found in the statistics which 
i^ow the increased n^ds of central governments and local political units.” Quoted in the 
Selected iCeadtngs iti Public Finance by Bullock p, 32. 

* These figures are taken for Bombay from the statement attached fo the administration 
report of the Municipality for 1923-24 5 and for Calcutta and Madras from a variety of sources 
mobr^g statistical Abstracts and the Decennial Statement for ]Mora1 and Material Progress 
for 1901-11. 


Year 

1869 Fr. 131,485,000 (For Faris oulv) 

1881 „ 222,778,007 

1891 ,, 641,619,116 (For all Communes) 

1899 „ 730,388,665 „ „ 



stftit is tie most efficiont and conscientious that could possibly be founds 5?lie 
debates in the Bombay Municipal Corporations about the incident of the latest 
Water-supply extension scheme would serve to show how projects estimated 
originally to cost a given amount, and contracted for on that basis, have an in* 
curable, inveterate tendency to go beyond the original estimates before they 
are finally completed. Then, again, there is the higher rate of interest which 
even the most solvent Municipality has to pay nowadays, owing to the con. 
sequences of the Great War upon the money market all over the country; and 
as the period since the close of the War has been marked by an unprecedented 
spurt of activity in civic developments which are alleged to have been held 
up or not thought of during or before the War, and which are generally agreed 
to be best financed out of borrow'ed funds instead of out of the current revenues; 
and as these projects in India axe anything but reproductive, heavy obligations 
have been incurred by way of interest payments and sinking fund provisions 
in the leading Municipalities of India, which suggests but a very small proportion 
of the total increase in expenditure as being really due to a substantial ex¬ 
pansion in the beneficent activities of the Municipality. 

oraiiwry vs. Connected with this peculiarity of the present day expenditure of Munici- 
KxpSture'^ polities is another which also deserves to be noticed in passing. Lest the con¬ 
stant increase in expenditure should attract attention of the tax-payers in an 
inconvenient degree, it has become customary for Municipal authorities to dis¬ 
tinguish between ordinary expenditure and extraordinary expenditure. In this, 
of course, they are doing nothing more than following the e.xample set on a much 
larger scale by the financiers financing for the nation at large. It is an easy way 
out of au ombairassing situation. But it tends to create a steadily growing 
load out of all pro]:>oTtion to the capacity of the people to support. Extra¬ 
ordinary, or non-recurring expenditures, which may justly be financed out 
of ciijjital receipts in stead of out of the ordinary revenue funds, are those which 
will either not recur in all human probability, within a generation perhaps, or 
which, by their magnitude of the amount involved as well as the likelihood of 
the service to be rendered from those projects, bring their own justification to 
any discerning critic for an exceptional treatment. But expenditure which 
is likely to recur every year, though not under the same guise ox name,—c.g. 
drainage extension one year, water supply improvement the next year, hospital 
addition the year following, schools increase the year after &c.,—cannot strictly 
be regarded as extraordinary, and cannot therefore be provided for out of 
borrowed funds, which will probably involve too great a burden by way of in¬ 
terest and sinking fund charges. 


t»rf>div ci i V « distinction between productive and unproductive expenditure is cognate 

fitf the one noticed just now, and occasions the same set of problems in munici- 

pal financing. If by productive expenditure is meant an outlay which will yield 
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enough in the normal receipts obtainable in exchange for the service rendered 
by such outlay, and which might even result in a monetary surplus to the 
municipal exchequer; and if sound municipal finance is held to demand that 
no capital should be borrowed on municipal account except for purposes of a 
productive nature, then many a project which is now considered suitable for 
being financed out of borrowed funds will have to be financed otherwise. 

Without questioning the general soundness of this rule, we must recognise, how¬ 
ever, that there can be, and well might be, legitimate exceptions to the rule 
forbidding municipal borrowing except for productive purposes strictly so- 
called. For otherwise, it may quite possibly happen, that projects concerning 
the irreducible minimum of civic activit}’, the indispensable modicum of municipal 
amenities,—^like water supply and drainage facilities,—would be held up for want 
of revenue funds sufficient to meet the cost of these works. The rates or taxes 
charged for such services, and the increase permissible to be made on account 
of the addition to these facilities may be set ofi against the charges by way of 
Interest &c. for monies borrowed for such works, though these are not strictly 
speaking receipts from the vend of a service or commodity vrhich the munici¬ 
pality would be justified in withholding from those who are unable to pay for 
them. These facilities will have to be made accessible alike to all classes of citi¬ 
zens, irrespective of the question whether they are able to bear a i)roportionate 
burden in the shape of extra payments for such conveniences or facilities. This 
is possibly the reason why the municipal authorities regard the payments for such 
services in the nature of a tax rather than of a price paid for a commodity, 
which the purchaser is at liberty to refuse by foregoing the consumption of that 
commodity or service. In any case, with the exce 2 >tion of works of this 
character, it would be safe to lay down and insist on the general rule that 
borrowed funds should not be resorted to except for productive works, produc¬ 
tive being defined as above. Ordinarily, all unproductive works,—like construc¬ 
tion of school buildings for example, or additions to hospitals,—even though 
appearing to be of a non-recurring character, should be financed out of current 
revenues, including in the revenues Government Grants-in-aid if necessary, 

A consideration of these peculiarities of Municipal Expenditure suggests 
some other characteristics of that expenditure even more fundamental than those local, 

we have noticed so far. Municipal expenditure is essentially an outlay for local 
benefit, obvious and unmistakable as well as inalienable. As things stand to¬ 
day in India, the major portion of municipal expenditure seems to be of a non- 
reproductive character, considered only in terms of pecuniary productiveness; 
but there is no reason why, in the near future, the situation may not be so far 
revolutionised as to make the major portion of municipal expenditure 
reproductive. But whether municipal expenditure is productive of monetary 
profit or not, this must never be forgotten:—that the final aim of municipal 
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expenditure of every kind is service to the community. If profit results, it must 
result incidentally, and not as a set predetermined consequence of the general 
plan of such expenditure. If a productive enterprise is undertaken by a 
municipality; and if it is conducted so as to cheapen to the citizen the cost of 
the service obtainable therefrom; or so as to improve the lot of the workers 
engaged in the production of these services and commodities by a practical 
recognition, let us say, of the standard minimum wage to all municipal employees^ 
no matter of what- rank, its productivity need not be measured by the financial 
position exhibited in terms of money in the balance-sheet. 

The Ueai Be- Aud, in this connection, we may be permitted to quote the essence of 
the case for Municipal Trading as made out by Mr. Bernard Shaw’^ in his 
own inimitable style, in the Commonsense of Municipal Trading :— 

“ Thus we find that even when a contractor can guarantee that the 
labour he employs is not casual labour; that it is efficient, regular, respectable 
cheerful, healthy, and untouched directly by pauperism, prostitution, or 
crime; and that he pays the full wage customary in his industry, it will 
still not pay the rate-payer to accept his tender unless he can show that 
every person he proposes to employ on the work will get a self-supporting 

adult’s living wage for it.This is the common sense of the modern 

innovation of a l^air Wages clause in all industrial contracts made by 
municipalities, and of the payment of a full living wage to all municipal 
employees. 

5Tow it is the chief and overwhelming advantage of public enterprise 
that it can and does reap the total benefit of its operations, when there is 
a benefit, just as it suffers and is warned by the toal damage of them when 
there is a damage. In the technical language of the political economists, 
public enterprise goes into business to gain the value in use or the total 
utility of industrial activity, whilst commercial enterprise can count only 
on the value in exchange or the marginal utility.’* 

III.—Distribution of Municipal Expenditure. 

Outlay of hitherto considered municipal expenditure in the abstract, in the 

fuaSa! “ * ^ ^ * aggregate. To understand fully some of the points made in the foregoing discus¬ 
sion, let us consider it a little in detail. Says Dawson in his work more than 
once referred to in the previous pages, concerning German Municipalities:— 

“ Of the gross expenditure, 23, per cent, fell to the administration of 
communal undertakings and enterprises, 17.4 per cent, to that of educational 
and .art institutions, 14.3 per cent, to the service of debts, 11,8 per cent, 
to the general and police administration, 9.9 per cent, to the building 
administration, 7.6 per cenf. to the administration of poor relief, the care of 
orphans, and hospitals, and the remainder 16 per cent, to miscellaneous 
branches of administration.^f 

♦ Bernard Shaw, Common iSense of Municipal Trading pp. 33-35. 

J peiwnta^s of British expenditure totalled up do not 

ivVf 
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This is for 1907, and relates to all German towns or municipalities. In a foot¬ 
note, the same writer adds:— 

‘‘ Of the total expenditure of local authorities in England and Wales 
ill the administrative year 1910-11, 21.B per cent, was on account of eduea- 
tion, 9.6 per cent, on account of poor relief (exclusive of the cost of poor 
lunatics in county and'borough asylums,) 3 per cent, on account of lunatics 
and lunatic asylums, and 1.4 jier cent, an account of hospitals other than 
poor law infirmaries. The service of loans is included in the foregoing ex¬ 
penditure, but stated alone it formed 22.8 per cent, of all expenditure.” 

ENGLAND AND WALES.* 

LocAt, Taxatiox^—Local Revenue. 

1918-1919 England and Percentage. 

Wales 


Receipts prom 

Rates 


(£. millions.) 

85 

43 

Water, gas, and electric light undertakings 


34 

17 

Tramways and light railways, etc. 


17 

9 ' 

Government contributions 


29 

14 

Loans 


4 

2 

Miscellaneous 


30 

15 

Total xeeeix>ts 


199 

100 

Local Expenditure. 
Expenditure ox 

Education .. .. .. ... 


43 

22 

Electric lighting (other than public) 


13 

6 

Gas works 


14 

7 

Harbours, etc. 


12 

6 

Highways, etc. 


16 

8 

Police and Stations .. 


10 

5 

Poor Relief .. ,. ... 


15 

8 

Sewerage 


6 

3 

Tramways, etc. 


16 

8 

Waterworks 


11 

6 

Other purx)oses 

•• 

42 

21 

Total .. 


1!>8 

300 


♦ See Fiadlay Shirras, page3 440-441. 













BoUetin of ti» Departawnt of Labor, September, 1900; Cadom, Les Finanoca de Paris, 680,608. 
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The table attached, compiled from the Statistical Abstract of British India 
for 1912-13 to 1921-22, illustrates the positions of the Indian municipalities in 
regard to tlie distribution of their expenditure. The inclusion in these figures 
of extraordinary and debt or capital disbursements, including deposits or balances, 
vitiates the figures for comparison; and the classification, which places Interest 
charges in a group separate from the Sinking-Fund charges makes the defective¬ 
ness of these figures still greater. Nevertheless, if we may take the total municipal 
expenditure in British India from all sources in 1921-22 to be Es. 28,69 lakhs, 
then the principal items were as follows ;— 


Per centage of the 

This accounts for only about 40 

total expenditure 

per cent of the expenditure given 

Public Health 


in the table. If leave out of 

and Convenience. 32.-55 

(60) 

this table the extraordinary items, 

Interest and Sink¬ 


aggregating 13.10 crores (not in¬ 

ing Fund .. 4.53 

(9) 

cluding Sinking Fund payments) 

General Administr. 4.44 

(8.5) 

the total expenditure would be 

Pub. Instruction. i. 36 

(8.25) 

15.59 crores, in which case these 

Public Safety . . 2.03 

(5.0) 

percentages would come to be 


practically doubled as shown in the bracketed figures. 

This distribution corresponds mainly to the scheme of municipal functions 
discussed in the preceding Book. AVe shall study it more fully and in greater 
detail in the succeeding chapters, and point out how functions, which are 
not commonly comprised in the Indian scheme of Alunicipal Administration, 
but which we nevertheless think ought to be included in order the more effectively 
to serve the municipal populations, should be financed. The principles of financ- 
ing appropriate to each particular group or item of municipal functions will also 
be considered in the same connection. Here we need only point out that on a 
comparison with other countries, in spite of all the difficulties in the way of 
instituting a proper comparison between the expenditure of two or more coun¬ 
tries, each one of which has its own classification and grouping of the several 
heads of such expenditure, India seems to spend a disproportionately small sum 
on educational items, has almost no outlay worth speaking of on Poor Eelief 
purposes or police functions, and spends a proportionately larger amount on 
salaries and allowances included in the general administration charges, and the 
similar items under each of the other groups. The relative weight of the debt 
charges seems, on a mere comparison of percentagesj to be smaller in this country; 
but when we consider the nature of the municipal debt in India, and the yield 
of the works or projects accomplished from such loan funds, the weight of the 
debt charge is by no means inconsiderable. If the several suggestions made 
in the different parts of this work are to be adopted, the item of debt will 
naturally grow, and the charges on that account will rise in consequence. But 



fts jAaR point out more fully in its appropriate place, tie debt occasioned 
fey tie adoption of eaci of our suggestions would be such as would probably bear 
its own charges from the start, and may even leave a surplus for the general 
cjspenditure of the Municipality. 

JV.—The Success of Municipal Expenditure. 

The question may well be asked, by the Municipal auditor, by the average 
intelligent citizen taking an interest in the administration of his city’s affairs, 
by any student of municipal finance in general:—How far has municipal 
expenditure been successful, from the point of view of achieving the object*for 
w faich it has been undertaken. The viewpoint is, indeed, different in each* of the 
three several classes of inquiries into the success of Municipal expenditure; and 
the answer might naturally differ according to the different standpoint from which 
the inquiry is made. Nevertheless there must be some common standpoint, some 
meeting ground for all these classes of inquirers asking the identical question; 
and to the extent that we are able to give an answer satisfactory to all, can 
the expenditure of the municipalities be pronounced to have proved successful. 
In detail, the answer to the question will be found against the several items 
specifically in the following pages. For the gross, the reader must form his 
own judgment after a combined consideration of this and the preceding section 
of this work. 
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CildAPTEB Hi. 


REVIEW OP MUNICIPAL EXPENDITURE IN INDIA. 


I.—Survey of Municipal Expenditure. 

Having considered the outstanding general cliaracteristic& ot Municipal 
axpeuditure, lot us nest turn to the eonsideration of Municipal Expenditure in 
tills country. The Table of Municipal Expenditure already given in the ptecetV 
ing chapter is defective for a variety of reasotr^, the most important of \vhi(?Ii 
is its misleading classification. To correct the classification satisfactorily would 
involve a recasting of the tables given nsaaily as appendices to the administra¬ 
tive reports of the several municipalities; but the following particulars for the 
Pivsidency Municipalities ought to suffice for a beginning:— 

Municipal Expenditure in the Presidency Towns. 

Heads of Expenditure Bombav 

fJ 923-21) 

lbs, 

1 . General Supervision. 79,41,003 
Olollection of Revenue (F-ncludiiig Debt 
&c. .. .. charges of 

62,64,880) 

li. Water Works ., 41,61,194 
III, Primary Education. 24,39,913 

IV Secondarv .. 68,938 

V Pub. Health Dept. .. 8,74,142 

VI Hospitals & Medical. 8,96,582 
Vn Street Cleansing & 

Oloiiso.rvancy .. .. 33.11,541 

VIII. Road?i k Over- 

bridges .. .. 23,16,139 

IX. Public Lighting .. 8,10,473 

X. Drainage and Sewe¬ 
rage . 21,96,895 

XL Fire Brigade .. 4,25,281 

XIL Building & other 
measures for public 
safety .. .. 3,68,045, 

XIII. Gardens & Open 

spaces.1,59,166 

XIV. Markets & Slaughter 

houses.5,16,266 

XV. Contrib. to G.I. Trust 19,07,255 

XVI. New VTcs. Work¬ 
shop . 1,410 

XVII. Municipal Debt. 35,911 

XVIII. Investment of 

Mini. Land sale proceeds 70,043 

XIX. Provident 
Fund Contrib. .. 


149,84i 
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(1923-24) 

Heads Expenditure Amount 
I, Qeneral Administia- Bs. 

tion & Bevennei 

CoUectaon .. .. S,80,779 

IL Public Safety (Fire, 

Lighting,) •. .. 3,05,549 

III* Water Supply (In¬ 
cluding Capital outlay 
3,10,677). 10,42,804 

IV. Drainage (Including 

Cap. outlay of 2,141) 2,57,308 

V. Conservancy 11,20,192 

VI. Public Health Dept. 3,24,443 

yir. Hospitals & Dispen¬ 
saries .. .. 98,554 

Vm. Miscellaneous Sanit. 

Exp. 2,26,901 

IX. Markets & Slaughter 

Houses. 2,72,881 

X. Roads .. .. 7,59,512 Calcutta Figures, as they are estre- 

XI. Other Public Works 4,23,041 mely detailed, and admitting of no 

XII. Public Instruction, 2,00,500 simple grouping. Without takii^ 

XIII. Contrib. for Gen. up an unduly large space of this 

Purposes .. .. 2,32,869 work, those figures could not have 

XIV. Interest & Discount been inserted here; and even if 

on Debt. ., .. 8,12,168 added, they would have only served 

XV. Miscellaneous .. 2,89,467 to emphasise the absolute want 

XVI. Investments .. 29,347 of any iiitclligible and consistent 

XVII. Payments to Sinking scheme of classification in the 

4,22,309 Municipal expenditure of this 

country, even in the most con¬ 
siderable and advanced Municipa¬ 
lities of the presidency towns. The 
fact, for example^ that Bombay 
includes Interest Charges on the 
capital debt of the City under the 
Grcneral Administration Charge, which, in its turn, is an item common to several 
groups of expenditure if we mean by it the charges of superintendence; 
or that Capital charges should be. lumped up with revenue charges regarding 
water supply or drainage works, (e.g. Rangoon); or that general conservancy 
charges should be separated from the drainage and sewerage expenditure, while 
hospitals and dispensaries are separated from Health Department charges, ox 
these again from the charges of vaccination, infant welfare, drug supply, 
veterinary establishment, madeets and slaughter-house expenditure &c.—indicates 
a most regrettable want of symmetry in municipal finance, 

To the scientific student of Municipal Finance, the problem becomes com- 
ejass plicated, as he would be at a loss to know on what basis to reclassify the items 
for the purposes of his own analysis and study. If the reclassification is 
attempted on the basis of the functions of the Municipal authority, it might quite 
possibly result that items of essentially the same kind would go under difierent 
heads. Thus, for example^ debt incurred and payments due in connection there- 


XVIII. Repayment of loans 4,72,500 

XIX. Advances .. .. 5,03,854 

XX. Deposits .. .. 9,14,431 


Total Disbursements 


92,59,420 


Madras (1922-23) 

Heads of Expenditure Amount 

Rs. 

Grant 1. PubHc Works. 17,53,764 
Grant 2 Education . • 1,76,160 

Grant 3 Sanitation & 

Medical .. 10,34,681 

Grant 4 Miscellaneous 
(Including lighting. 

Markets, Slaughter¬ 
houses) .. .. 4,11,027 

Grant 6 Supervision and 
Management .. .. 2,94,332 

Sinking Fund Payments. 5,99,463 

Total Disbursements .. 57,13,775 


B -—We have not included the 
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witt for Interest, Discount or Biuking Fund Charges, will appear separately 
according to the object for which each particvdar loan was incurred. There 
would thus be Interest on Water Works Account, again on Drainage Account, 
then again on City Improvement Account ad iulinituni. The financial beariin^. 
however, of the interest charge is the same in all cases; or would be different 
perhaps, if the initial object of the loan was considered to be commercially pro¬ 
fitable or not. Practically all the indebtedness of the Indian Municipalities k 
hitherto due to what are, strictly speaking, non-productive purposes, inasmuch 
as the interest-and sinking fund dues on account of such borrowings have to 
be made good rather from compulsory payments of the nature of taxation than 
from voluntary prices willingly paid in exchange for service or benefit received, 
which the recipient was at liberty to refuse, if he considered the price exorbitant. 

Only when the citizens have an effective alternative, and they still prefer the 
municipal supply of these services ministered to from borrowed funds, could it be 
said that the payment, even though exacted in the form of a compulsory rate or 
taxation, is really a price paid for a service or commodity received. This is not 
to .say that the Municipality should not itself undertake such works; or that 
it should not make them into monopolies ; or that it should indiscriminately 
insist on constructing such works from current revenues only, if they permit, or 
going without them if they don't. The. argument only means that items of 
»^xpenditure, which are essentially of an identical character, will, if separated, 
complicate enormously and unnecessarily the task of the scientific student. 

The same argument can apply to the cost of labour of every grade. ancfaiio^^aScS 
things stand, salaries and wages, payments towards‘pensions and superannua¬ 
tion allowances to Municipal employees, arc classed separately by groups^ ami 
so prevent a proper study of the bearings of the labour cost of Municipal Berx ici*. 

As already pointed out in a-previous chapter, the Labour cost in Municipal 
service may, on the surface, seem to be. greater than the corresfjonding eo^r 
under private, profit-seeking agency, Ccpeeiaily if rh^‘ Munieipality begin- 
enforcing upon itself the doctrine of model employment conditions. But ilu- 
standard,^aud therefore higher wages paid by the Municipality aie in the long 
run, a benefit to the municipality itself, as they will help to prevent that inroad 
upon the rates, upon the municipal funds, which are spent upon the relief of 
the poor, or sanitation and connected duties of the corporation, Oji The. other 
hand, if Municipal salaries and allowances in the superior grades of t]u 
corporation's employment are framed on a basis, which takes very IKrle or uu 
account at all of the market price of such services, of the incidence <j 1‘ tin- 
burdens caused by such extravagantly high salaries and liberal allowances, of 
the amount of work or benefit really obtained by. the corporation from sucli 
of its high paid officers, then that would bo another great problem l.»y iUtdf. 
which would also require a special cunsidora^ioii at r.h<, picbL-iu ol \h: Lil.: u 
Oost of Municipal works. 
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Sot ft proper uadorstandinig, then, of the true bearings of muxncipal experidi- 
tore, it is necessary to view it in a grouping or classification in which the several 
items would have mutually some intelligible principle of affinity, other than 
mere administrative convenience, that now dominates the classification. Such 
a reclassification may follow one of the two principles indicated aboveOn 
the one hand we might classify the entire expenditure according to the grouping 
of the prime functions of Municipal bodies,—viz. Public Health, Public Con¬ 
venience, Public Safety, Public Instruction. But on this basis obviously, some 
of the expenditure, e.g. the charges of management or supervision, would be 
either impossible to classify, or would repeat themselves on each head. To avoid 
this difficulty, it would, on this plan of classifying municipal expenditure, be 
necessary to make separate groups for such items as cannot naturally fall in the 
principal groups, or involve an amount of repetition. Such extra groups will 
then be regarding General Administration and Supervision Charges, Debt Charges, 
including Interest and Sinking Fund payments as well as discount allowed on 
any municipal borrowing. Stores and New Works Charges, and Miscellaneous 
items that cannot really be brought under any of these groups even, e.g. the 
expenses in connection mth the addresses of welcome to exalted visitors to the 
city. According to the other principle, we might separate labour charges 
proper, including salaries and allowances of all grades of municipal officers and 
servants, from the material charges; and these again from the cost of the 
municipal debt. There may, in this grouping, also be certain unclassifiable items, 
e.g. contributions to certain institutions or organisations, like the City Improve¬ 
ment Trusts in Bombay and Calcutta, and these will have to be classed by them¬ 
selves. On either of these plans, the items will be grouped so as to have a mutual 
sympathy, and so indicate more fully the real nature and benefit of the 
expenditure than would be the case imder an illogical and unintelligible classifica¬ 
tion. 


The Table appcmled of tJie Actual Expenditure in Bombay (1923-24) stands 
aii it ib gi\cn in the* annual report of the Municipal administration. 

li.—itiffiati .Municipal Expenditure Reclassified. 

Reclassified on either of the principles we have mentioned above, the Bombay 
Expenditure would appear as folfows:— 

Municipal Espenditute Beolassified for 
Head of Expenditure. Bombay (1923-^24) 

I. Bcbiic Health. 

f'* Public Health DepartmentJ.. ,, lS,o2,*i67 

Wator-Supply . 73467 

ilospitals & iJispciibarit‘!j .. .. 8,96,682 • 

CoufiCEvancy . 24,72,855 

Iffainage &{Suweiago .. 20,91,665 _^ 

Total PubiI^ Health. 


70,34,166 
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Municipal Expendituis Reclassified £ct 
B ead ol Expendituie. ^ Bombay (1923^2^ 

Amount ]^. 

11, FtTBUO COSIVSSXBNCfi, 

Roads & Ovorbxidges (inctadmg 
Gonservanoy) .. .. 30,77,579 

Gardens d; Oj^n Spaces .. .. 1,66,133 

Markets & Slaughter-Houses .. 4,67,110 

Totaii Public Convenie^tce . . .. 36,91,822 

IH. PUBUO iNSTRUOTiOBr .. .. 26,08,818 


IV. PUBLEG SaBBTY. 

Lighting . 8,10,473 

Pire Br^^e . 3,72,604 


Total Pttblio Saibty. 11,82,977 


V. Gszibbal Adhxnistbatxok. 

(Including Supervision charges in 
all departments and allowances 
and contributions towards Pen¬ 


sions &c.} .. . 21,66,6^ 


VI. Bbbt Ceaboss. 

General Debt Chaige .. ,. 62,64,880 

Water Wo]^ .. 37,80,727 

Pite Brigade .. 45,337 

Miscellaneous .. 36,911 . 


Total Debt Ceabge. 1,01,26,865 


Vn. Stobes & Hew wobks . 3,13,688 


Vra. MiSCBLLAISraOTTS. 

Contributions to C. I. Trust .. 19,07,256 

Investments of Sale Broceeds .. 70,073 


Total MisoBLLAEEoys Chabcbs .. 19,77,328 

GBA2<n> Total .. . 2,89,90,674 


IIL—Financial Position oMndi^ Cities. 


We do not claim, indeed, that the classification here attempted is faultless.|j®hgrtccnfiM 
As the accounts are presented, it is impossible to avoid a certain degree of over- dassiflcatloni 
lapping, e.g. in the charges of Conservancy, wliich have been divided between 
charges for Public Health and those for Public Convenience on a somewhat . 


arbitrary basis. The treatment of the Debt Charges, moreover, is anything but 
satisfactory, since by lumping together the entire burden of the debt, we over¬ 
look the debt charge really due to each of the departments. Nevertheless, when 
every allowance is made for these shortconiings,—and these shortcomings are 
particularly noticeable when we compare the figures under the same group in 
one municipality with those in the corresponding group under another,—it 33 
possible to see how the funds are laid out:— 
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Bombay spends on Debt Charge 3i.S% of its total expenditure as reclassified. 
„ Public Health 24.25% - 

„ ,, Convenience 13.0% „ „ 

, „ Instruction 8.6% ,, „ ' * 

„ Safety 4.0% „ „ 

C4eneral Administration 7.4%,, „ 

,, Stores & New Works 1.5% 

,, Miscellaneous 6.45% ,, .. 


We may not, ind»->ed, regard the entire Debt charge* as in the nature of deadweight 
obligation; but we cannot but notice that the burden of the debt is supported 
by additions to the general and special rates leviable by the corporation, leaving 
very little margin for any expansion in the trading functions of the Corporation, 
which, even if profitable and self-supporting eventually, must initially be financed 
frorii borrowed funds. Says the Municipal Administration Report for 1923-24. 


* Table showing the amount and causes of the indebtedness of the Presidency Municipalities 

Heads. BombaV* Rangoon. Madras. Galimtta; 

(31-3-24) (31-3-24) (31-3-23) (31-3-22) 

Bs. Bs. Bs. Bs. 

Net amount available for Exp.14,51,36,785 1,60,46,900 6,07,97,900 

ilenoral Supt- & Revenue collection .. 20,10,404 37,39,200 3,00,000 

Water Wo]fc . 5,90,35,404 1.07,26,000 42,50,WO.. 

Education (Primary) . 11,42,919 , 1,56,41,400 

Public Healtli . 32,55,436 (Water-wks.) 

Hospitals & Medical Belief .. .. 26,77,690 

Street Ckansing & Sanitation .. «, 35,36,782 .... 

Beads & Overbridges . 1,79,58,125 1,60,000 

Draini^e & Sewerage (Halalkliore) .. 3,85,45,536 46,76,800 76,20,000 1,21,63,800 

Fire Brigade . 7,78,963 

Building Regulations &c. for Public safety 17,292 

Gardens aijd Open Spaces .. .." 26,87,059 

Markets & Slaughter Houses .. .. 39,86,385 2,50,000 

Total amount spent on works upto 

31-3-24 . 12,56,32,009 1,91.41,000 

Balance unespended on 1-4-24 .. .. 1,95,04,775 

Amount advanced towards cost of sanc¬ 
tioned New Works. 1,22,11,648 

Balances invested 72,93,226 

Special Buildings. 17,01,000 

f Elec tric Ugbting. 17,76,000 3,47,800 

cleneral & Miscellaneous for Calcutta .. 2,26,44,000 


Totalled up, the aggregate indebtedness of the 4 leading cities in India was as follows z — 

Bs. 


For Water Works ;— 8,96,52,704 

„ Drainage Works .. .. 6,30,16,136 

„ General Purposes .. .. 2,86,93,604 

„ lioads and Bridges .. 1,81,08,125 

Markets A SL Houses .. 42,36,385 

„ l^hting . 21,22,800 

„ Gmnletis Ae. and Sp. Bdg. 43,88,059 

„ Fire Brij^e .. ., 7,78,963 

„ Other wjeets .. .. 2.01:,25,809 


Total .23,11,22,685 


N, B .—^The figures, we must add, not 
being for the same period, comparison can¬ 
not be made quite accurately; and the classi¬ 
fication or the exact nomenclature being 
different in the different munioipalitieg. 
it is also not certain that the items are quite 
precisely identioai as given ' tn the above 
table. Nevertheless it mi^t srdQ8ce to give 
an idea of the objects and volume of muni¬ 
cipal Indebtedness in India. 
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On the latest Budget' data our Income and Expenditure and margin Of 
borrowing powers for general purposes except Fire Brigade and Water works 
may be stated as follows:— 

Bs. Bs, 

Income as per Budget for 1924-25.. 3,13,08,250 


Deduct 

(1) Fire Tax. 5,76,000 

(2) Water Work^ Income ,. 60,09,000 66,84,000 


Add 

Diiference between general Tax at 11 j)er cent, and 
maximum at 17 per cent leviable under the Municipal 
Act 


2,47,22,250 


69,81,818 


3,17,04,068 


Expenditure as per Budget for 1924-26 . 3,10,91,900 

Add 

Ad(Ktional Debt Charge on loans raised viz. 3,16 lakhs 

against* 3,CK) lakhs shown in the Budget .. 1,16,746 


Deduct 

(1) Fire Brigade 

(a) Expenditure 

(b) Debt Charges .. 

(2) 'Water Works 

(a) Expenditure 

(b) Debt Charges 


Add —Debt Charges on the Loan 
of Rs. 65 lakhs raised in 
1923-24 . 


Less —Debt Charges on Rs. 125 
lakhs to he raised in 1924-25 
in lieu of Rs. 175 lakhs 
shown in the Budget. 


3,12,08,645 


Bs. 

3.94,298 

Bs. 

52,727 

4,47,026 

11,17,388 

47,77,627 


58,95,015 


5,05,896 


64,00,910 



1,50,000 62,50,210 66,97,935 


2,45,10,710 

Deduct —Debt Charges on 40 lakhs shown under Water 

Works . 2.2L320 


Total Expenditure, except Water works and Fire Brigade is .. 2,42,89,890 

Balance of taxation against which loans can be raised other than 

Fire Brigade and Water Works.. .. *. .. .. 74,14,678 




Against this ma^ at maximuin rates of taxation, loans can be raised for 
»e^ purposes to the extent of Es. 9,62,00,000, with interest at 6% p,8. and 
Sinking Pond calculated on 4% basis. 

The limit of borrowing under Section 109 (b) of the Municipal Act 
is double the rateable value of the premises in the City liable to 
General Tax. The position regarding borrowing powers is as follows 

With the rateable value at the close of the year standing at ... 11,38,13 849 
The city can raise capital to the extent of. 22,76,27,698 

Against this our liabilities are:— 

Debt outstanding on 1-4-24 .. . . . 14 , 12,84 438 

Add Government advances for Mahim Development schemes .. 31 00 000 

Aid—Loads to be raised in 1924-26 .. 4,10,00*000 

Balance of Borrowing Powers. 

Againsttbis balance, our estimated capital borrowings in 1926-26 on account 
of works m progress and new works, including the Development schemes sanc¬ 
tioned. would be about Es. 200 lakhs on the basis of proposals already sent in. 

There will U works uncompleted even at the end of 1925-26 and thus 
restating further borrowings for their completion. With these commitments 
to face we have got no borrowing powers for additional new works, and in fact 
our habilitos may turn out to be greater than the balance of our borrowing 
powers. At present we have yet got to definitely know what further Kabilities 
are to be met on account of the Development Schemes.” 

tieii goes on to mention the new sewage removal schemes 
that are ^ing discussed, and which, ifaccepted and carried out, might involve 
additional borrowing of at least 2^ crores. The Municipalily is thus on the verge 
of exha^ting its borrowing powers, with taxation at the maximum allowed 
under the consMuent Act. It is true, the limit of borrowing powers can be 
raised. and double the rateable value of the property chargeable to the General 
Tax 18 a margin of safety for a municipality like that of Bombay, which mav 
sound to many as rath« excessive. It is equally true, that if borrowed funds 
T leproductive purposes definitely ascertained to be so, the assets 

of the Corporation would automatically rise, and so obviate the danger that 
aow seems to be imminent to many a student of municipal finance in Bombay 
But m^ allowance for these pertinent considerations, it must still be admitted 
^t wtore more than a third of the total revenues of the city are devoted to 

^ “0* ^ whole of 

that debthasbrenincurred for the primary, and therefore non-productive, func- 
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tious of the MuuicipftUtyy ^veu if that debt or part thereof i& made *‘reiuiuiera' 
tive” by special taxation being allowed on that account, the margin of resoxuces 
for the Municipality for other more directly beneficial functions, or those of 
ecj[ual importance to the city must needs be very small. The programme, again, 
of the city s expansion requirements, already sanctioned or awaiting sanction, 
would involv'o further capital outlay of 14.20 crores as estimated by the special 
Retrenchment Committee for the City in 1925, of which 4.79 crores represent 
unspent balances on w'orks already sanctioned, and 9.41 crores having to be 
borrowed.* Oli a liberal scale of capital expenditure, during the next six 
years, the load of indebtedness is expected, by the Retrenchment Officer, ti) 
amount at the end of 1930-31 to 26.46 crores, and on a restricted scale to 2L4(i 
crores about the same time; but after incurring all this indebtedness, the civic 
Corporation would have added very little to the effective amenities of life in the 
city, let alone to the real service of the largest section of the civic community. 

The Retrenchment Adviser was himself compelled to observe, in his Final Report 
(Para 116), after a review of the comparative indebtedness of Birmingham (Rs. 

79 per head,) Liverpool (74,) Manchester (124,) Tokyo (33) and Bombay (83) 

*'Having regard to the low economic status of the average citizen, and 
the character of the works on which borrowed money is being spent, it is 
impossible to escape the conviction that the debt of Bombay is already 
as high as it should be.” 

And these comparative statistics do not include, it must be particularly noted, 
the debt incurred by European cities for supplying trading services to the citizens, 
which, even if they raise the gross total of indebtedness, reduce efieetually thi.* 
deadweight of the burden falling on the citizen.*. 

Bombay is, of course, the most extravagant in this matter of indebtedness; n^it pict- 
but other cities are not far behind. At the end of 1921-2, the total debt... of cutes.*” 
Calcutta was 535.73 lakhs, and the Chairman of the Corporation in his annual 
report for that year estimated the balance of Calcutta’s borrotving powers to be. 
theoretically, 287 lakhs, but practically perhaps much less. The criticism we 
feel it incumbent to pass on the debt charge, of the Indian Presidency Cities is 
not that it is absolutely excessive; but rather that the purposes for which the 
debt is incurred are not such as would of themselves help to lighten the burden 
of the debt. 

* The Betrenchxaent Committee and the Special Betienchment Of^cer or Advi^r seem 
to have Ihonght all along of the debt incurred or ihcurrable on the beaten track of Municipal 
devebpment. They have not considered such natural expansion as the acquisition of the light* 
ing plant, though the lighting contract is due to expire within the period for which they have 
made recommendations in the alternative. And though the acquisition by the Municipality of 
the City’s Tramways is a distant contingency, the construction of a circular underground route 
of railways can no longer be considered as a remote possibility-of more or less academic' nature. 

Other directions Of Municipalisation of industries the more efiectively to supply the necessaries 
and amenitios of life to the citizens are, of course, unthinkable to people steeped in the pro- 
judices of undiluted individualism. 
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IV.—Rd^ve Proportions of the Different groups of Expenditure. 

Of the other expenditure, in the fields of Public Health, or PnbUc Convenience, 
for example, a proportion of less than 25% on Health, including Water supply 
and Conservancy, and 13% on general convenience, may not be deemed excessive. 
Madras spends nearly 48% on the combined arcount of Health and Convenience 
whUe Kangoon is content with barely 30% on these heads. Education, how¬ 
ever, is starved disgracefully in aU municipalities,_the 2% or less of Rangoon 
and Madras can somely be dignified with the name of Municipal Expenditure 
on a primary function; and though Bombay heads the list with 8% of its total 
expenditure on Education, even that is scarcely in proportion to the immense 
nee m t at behalf.* The charges of General Administration and Supervision 
amoim to about 7^% m Bombay on our classification, over 12% in Rangoon 
and Madras compared to the expenditure proper of these municipaUties The 
topheavy a^trative structure, with a disproportionately high range of 
salaries at the top. must be held to be responsible for the cost of administration 
bearmg such a large proportion to the total cost of municipal activities. 

1 *** understood better, if we 

<P clas.sify and consider Municipal expenditure on the other basis of grouping all 

Items of .claries, allowances, wages, pensions and other cognate contributions 
in a ebss by themselves, with a separate class for the debt charge, and another 
or matenal and service cost proper, leaving items Iflie the Bombay Corpora- 
on s contnbution to the Oity Improvement Trust, and other ungroupable - item- ‘ 
m a miscellaneous class by themselves. On this basis. Bombay Lnl 1m 
out of a total of 290 lahhs or 32% on salaries 


Description of costs 


(000 


amount 

omitted.) 


[Total cost of 
Qovoiainent 
<3eneiial Govt. 

JE^x>tection to 
Berson & Bnopertgr .. 
Bolioo *, 

-. .. !! 

Oamnafiaa <d HMltii 

---“z 'V'Mii ay ^ ^ 

S&**“*^- 

IteHmtioii 


OMg. 


SsniiB ll^t. 


1,233412 

76,977 

1S8.051 

80,917 

64,S«1 


72486 

66468 

288,749 

26472 

35468 

66,700 

1681630 

aiM03 


oolIoctiTBly the 
Item. Jh individual ^oi<^ 
a&, the suim heHg good as the ioUowina 
ah^^P*** Munro Op, oit. p.^ 


Total 


City 


^yton S 1.8905)01 
„ 1.690.910 
Carnage 3486.671 
Saft^ake „ 1,971,278 
Oty „ 


£!duoati(»i 


6 887493 
„ 403463 
,, . 692431 
» .726,484 
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all sorts,* 101 lakhs in debt or about 35%; 77 lakhs on services of all kiutls to 
the community, or 26|'%; and the rest on miscellaneous and unclassifiablc items- 
In Calcutta, the Chief Accountant's report for 1921-22 gives the following dit- 
tribution of exj3eiicUture 

Amount (Lakhs) Percentage 


Establishment (including Pensions ^c. Pro¬ 
vident Fund contributions, leave, war and 

1920-21 

1921-22 

20-21 

21-22 

grain allowances, Commissioners' fees) 

41.57 

46.07 

26 

26.7 

Loan Charges (Interest and vSinking Fund.) 

40.17 

38.43 

25.2 

22.3 

Works and other charges 

77.65 

87.83 

48.8 

51.0 


This exhibition would suffice to show that the labour cost of municipal Labout cost, 
service in this coimtry bears a very high proportion to the total cost of the same, the top'* * ^ 
]\Iunicij)alities in India are employing an ever-growing labour force, particularly 
iu their health, conservancy and education departments; but the lower ranks 
of wage-oarner-ij in aumioipal service are paid no better than the competitive 
wages, which wc^rk out at some 54 rupees per month for an average Mill opera¬ 
tive iu the city. Xeither the clerical nor the manual-working staff is paid at 
excessive rates: ami the item of labour may quite conceivably have to be in¬ 
creased if the cii:y undertakes any of the functions we have suggested it should. 

But that factor would be, in our judgment, nowise objectionable, solojig as the 
general aduiinistrafion of the municipality does not become top-heavy. 

V.—Financing of Public Health Activities. 

A specific and detailed consideration of individual item.s of expenditure 
would occupy too much space, and not quite profitably. The utmost we need 
attempt is a consideration by the several groups; and for that it would be 
necessary to refer in each case to the tables of expenditure already given iu 
the previous sections of this Chapter. 

* The Est-ablishment Charges adopted by the Bombay Corporation* and given in an appen¬ 
dix to the Budget of 1925-209aggregate Rs. 77.63 lakhs p. a. in all departments. But they do 
not include the^ 16 odd kikhs of the Educational salaries and wages, nor the General AdniiiiiN- 
tration charge including the Standing Committee Fees ajid the salary of the Commissioner and 
his deputy. 

The Debt charge on a city like Bombay or Calcutta would not be correctly estimated* 
if only the Municipal Debt proper is considered, in each of these cities, there is a Puit Trust 
and a City Improvement Trust* which are heavily indebted institutions. The Debt of the 
Bombay Port Trust amounted on 31st March 1924 to 22.24 ciores, and that of the 
Improvement Trust to 13.54 erores on the same date* which with the 14*12 erorcs already 
oufetanding on raunxeipal account proper on the same date, makes a grand total of close oh 
60 orores; and that is steadily growing. 



leaking first the Expeiiditure on Public Health, a glance at ^he tables aboV| ; 
reietxod to would show that, apart from the expenditure accounted for by 
Bebt charges in connection with large public works of considerable public beniiefi^; 
e.g. a copious water supply or a sound sewerage arrangement, the charges ar^e 
divisible into establishment eosjb, including wages and salaries for the most paxtf 
and materials required, including repairs and renewals. The establishment cost 
naturally- takes the lion's share of the total expenditure. The question may well 
be asked^ if all that cost is in proportion to the value received, i.e. work 
done in exchange for it; and a reference to the statistics 'and information 
furnished by the special Hetrenehment Inquiry in Bombay gives reason to 
believe that the work performed in exchange for the establishment or labour 
cost to the municipality is inadequate. Thus in the case of the motor 
ambulances (7 in 1923-24) for removing to hospitals cases of Infectious 
Diseases, while in Bombay, the ambidances ran 5.1 miles per 
gallon of petrol, in an English city,—Spenborough—it was doing 9.06 miles 
per gallon; and while in this city it cost Es. 31-14-3 per case removed, in the 
British city, the cost per case was only Es. 19-5-6 ; in Bombay the cost per mile 
run was 3-3-9, wliile in Spenborough it was 1-0-6. Or take the case of the 
Conservancy, including the Halalkhore branch, which cost 16.88 lakhs in 1913-14 
in Bombay, and 41.70 lakhs in 1924-25, or an increase of over 150 per cent, 
in 10 years. The Eoad scraping and scavehgering labour charges were 4.36 
lakhs in 1913-14 and are estimated at 11.50 lakhs for 1924-25. The total labour 
strength is 4683 persons in Bombay, 1059 in Madras, with a population of 
5,26,911 ;* while Calcutta had 4,038 (population 11,32,256). The Eastern 
and Western metrojmlises of India are pretty nearly of a size to be fairly 
compared with one another; and even on that basis, Bombay has a 
scavengering stafi in excess of requirements by about 500. In countries of 
the West, the average work expected from a scavenger is about 5,000 sq. 
yards of road surface; but in Bombay the work averages less than 2,000 sq. 
yards (1988 according to the Eetrenchmeht Eeport) per scavenger. On 
the American model, the stafi could be reduced by 150 per cent to about 2000 
in round terms, and yet the w’ork would not suffer in the least. Take one more 
example of the same sort. When mechanical traction was first introduced in 
this department, it was thought it would eventually replace altogether the animal 
traction, and effect considerable economies into the bargain. The mechanical 
branch has been steadily growing, and yet the bullock branch shows no reduc- 
tion. Of the bullocks maintained, about 25 per cent are on an average on the 
sick list, which therefore demands searching investigation, as the Eetrenchment 
Officer has pertinently pointed out, if we do not wish to turn the Municipal 


♦ A proper basin of U'al companaon wonM bf* not population, but the area of the road 
to be seavfngftvd. 
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stables into pinjrajioles. The number of cart-drivers maintained shows an 
excess over sanctioned strength of 91, thereby exhibiting a pure wastage of over 
26,000 rupees per annum. 

* 

These instances ought to suffice to show that there is great room for a 
]jroper lay-out of municipal expenditun* in India so as to got the full worth of 
the money spent. The Retrenchment Committee in Bombay recommended a 
saving of 11.25 lakhs, of which 8.30 lakhs were accounted for by scavenge- 
ring, roads and drainage,* 

We shall discuss, in another section of this chapter, the great 
difficult question as to where mere retrenchment in expenditure ought 
to commence, and where the proper economy of Municipal finance ought to be 
considered as ending. Here we might say a few words as regards the proper 
methods of financing great and costly projects of civic development and amenities, 
such as water-supply, drainage or city-planning in general. It is obvious that 
these are projects necessarily costing so heavily as to be all but impossible 
of construction from the current revenues of a municipality. Financing them 
from the borrowed funds thus becomes inevitable; and once reeotirse has to be 
had to borrowed funds, the provision for Interest and Sinking Fund charges also 
becomes inevitable. But the art and exojllence of the city financier would be 
visible according as he meets and provides for these liabilities. The two main 
questions that he must determine in all such cases are:—Does the city get 
the best material at the cheapest cost ? and Does the present generation bear 
the fair burden of the improvements effected in the amenities of city life ? Neither 
of these questions is as easy to determine as it seems at first sight, perhaps: 
and the answer very often varies according to the particular project, its cost and 
importance to the civic public. 


* Sammary of Betrenchments suggested by the Special Committee in Bombay< 


Es. 

In General Supervision, collection of revenue .. 3,442 p. a. 

„ Waterworks. 53,464 „ 

„ Public Health Department 90,334 „ 

„ Hospitals & Medical Belief 44,702 „ 

„ Street Cleansing & Conservancy including watering 3,13,318 „ 

„ Boads and Overbridges .3,68,324 „ 

„ Drainage and Sewerage including Halalkhore 

branch. 1,58,908 „ 

„ Building BegnlationB &c. for Public Safety .. 62,996 „ 

„ Markets and Slaughter*Honses . 36,398 „ 


Total Rs. .. 11,22,886 


The retrenchments suggested do not aggregate more than 3^% of the total municipal ex* 
pendituie, but more than a third of the expenditure is fixed and unalterable ; and in the 
remainder, contractual obligations or vested interests prevent any substantial retienohment. 
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A. Water-Works Finance, 


Take the case of Water-works, It is generally admitted that large water 
olPvwS works, commensurate with the requirements of modem cities, cannot but be con¬ 
structed from borrowed funds. But, must all the water needed for the several 
kinds of water needs,—domestic, industrial and public or municipal,—be obtained 
from the same source at tlie same cost ? It is possible, it would seem, to 
differentiate between water required for road-cleansing, gully flushing or drains^ 
cleaning, and that needed for domestic or industrial purposes. For cities on the 
soa-coast or river-banks, it may be perfectly easy and economic to distinguish 
between Avater needed for house-hold use and that wanted for street cleaning 
and drainage purposes, using properly purified water from specially constructed 
water works for human consumption, and the natural sea or rh^er water for’ 
all other purposes. Tlie distinction is at least worth considering practically ; 
and hitherto that degree of consideration does not seem to have been given 
to it as would justify the dogmatic assertion that the proposition is either not 
feasible or not economical. Bombay, for example, which makes no distinction 
as Calcutta does, between filtered water and unfiltered, and which is therefou' 
imable to 2 >rovide quite as much water as Calcutta does, might use witli 
advantage sea-water for a variety of purposes hitherto not at all considered 
even; and so reduce the cost to the city of the water-supply, or increase the 
supply at the same cost. The latest additions to the Bombay Water Works, 
which would assure to the city a hundred million gallons per day when com¬ 
pleted, may, however, not prove quite as copious as at present believed, 
if the expansion of the city goes on at the same rate in population, as it 
has done in the last ten years. For this reason, also, it would be desirable, even 
now, to consider the possibility, economically speaking, of tlie ns<.‘ of sea¬ 
water in Bombay, for conservancy purposes at least. For until this question 
is considered and disposed of satisfactorily, the Municipal authorities of Bombay 
emnot claim that they have obtained the best service in the cheapest Avay.* 


niatrnmtion regards the incidence of the burden, or rather its distribution between 

the present and successive generations, wherever public works have to he 
constructed from borrowed funds, a certain degree of adjustment between th<‘ 
, present and the succeeding generations is inevitable. But it must never ho for¬ 
gotten that, in practice, each generation of citizens has its own financial prob¬ 
lems to deal with as affecting the requirements of the city. And though it is 


♦“As a rule, only ono set of pipes is provided; but a few cities have instaUed the dual 
syatdm,--that is to say, one set of pipes lo ewivey pure water for drinking and domestic pur¬ 
poses, and another set to carry unpurified water for commereial and public use... .Paris 
a good example, with its double sptem of pipes carrying eav poinhU apd mu non 
|K3f4iw roapoctively. sfwwo (rp, riU p, 1J*4. * 
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regarded as an indispencsable mark of sound fijmiice, in sucli projoeta a&. water 
works, that adequate allowance must be made in planning such works for the 
normal expansion of the citv, by their very nature, such works cannot l>e 
regarded in the rapidly growing cities of to-day, as absolutely dependable for 
i‘ven a generation. Tt is not r-ren ten vears since tlie latest improvements in 
the water sttpply of Bombay were finally sanctioned and taken in hand ; amt 
yet already, the nior<‘ far-.«eeijig of ihe municipal oflicers are considerinj* when 
the next expansion would liavi- to b<* nnide, and where. Under those circum¬ 
stances, sound pisinciples of tinaneing city water-works would be to construct sucij 
works from borrowed capital if neejlJ»e, providing at the .same time a sinkmg 
fund for redeeming the bonds when they fall due. lilven if the city's water, 
supply is not to be used by the city itself as a commercial commodity to be 
sold at a price which would benefit the city's exchequer, it must be distributed, 
so as to make the wate»r-works self-supporting. Hence the special water-rate 
which is so fixed as to cover the interest and sinking fund charge, together 
with airthe cost of maintenance, repairs and the usual replacements. It is bad 
finance and worse planning in which, every fiA^e or ten years, the city finds 
a shortage of water-supply ; but it. would be equally objectionable to plan so 
extravagantly as to make the burden of the water rate far beyond the ability 
of the people. 


• 

Although says Munro in his PiUiwiple.^ and Methods of Municipal 
AdmuiHtmtiofU ‘'every city has its own peculiar })roblenis of water-supply 
financing, there are some broad principles which all municipalities may be 
urged to follow, lii the first place, funds for the construction of a water- 
supply plant, and probably for extensions also, should be obtained by the 
issue of serial bonds and nut by means of bonds payable out of sinking funds 

.There is something to be said, in the case of water-supply bonds, for 

having the first serials mature five or more years after the loan is made, that 
is to say ,when the plant begins to yield its full revenue: but the last 
bonds ill the series should mature within the estimated life of the : 

and if there is any doubt on this point, the bond and not the plant should 
have the benefit of it. When this is done, allowances for depreciation 
need not be. provided : for it is hardly fair to ask one generation of tiscrs not 
only to pay the initial cost of the works, but to maintain a fund for ti«dr 

reconstruction a.s wcdl.vSecoudly. ordinary renewals and replacements 

ought to bii paid for out of inconn*; the question as to what is properly a 
current and what properly a capital expenditure under this head is one that; 
can always be settled by referenct* to the practice of well-oroanised business 

concerns.Finally, if there is any equity in the idant, a reasonable 

return upon it should also be providedout of the annual income.' (p. 101) 


On the criteria hero kid down- ihe water-works finance of mauv an Indian _ cmiQue of 

‘ Water-works 11- 

Municipality must be pronounced to be defective. The works have prov(‘d in-nanerin imUa. 
adequate in far less iliaij a gen**ratif>Ti: and renewals and replacements have 
unavoidably b.-eii coiifusod with genuine capital expenditure. Sinking Fund 
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}m been tSfie rub, aod Serial Bojad tlie exception, if it is, indeed, properl;^ 
appreciated at all. Tiie adjustment of tlic burden between tbe generation that 
constructs the water-works and that which gets the full benefit of it,—^if aiiy 
riagle generation can bo said in India to have a full benefit of the works in the 
capital cost of which it has not taken a share,—becomes almost impossible. 
Water rates are in the nature of special taxes levied so as to meet the costs 
of mainfccnanco and operation,—interpreting these terms narrowly or liberally 
accorAng to the financial situation of the municipality,—and yield a margin of 
surplus to meet the Interest and Sinking Fund charges due to 'the capital cost 
of the works, leaving however no margin to^provide for those ordinary extensions 
which are exemplified by the triplication of the Tansa main in Bombay. More¬ 
over, those responsible for the actual carrying out of the works, can hardly be 
said to have paid adequate resjsonable attention to the condition of the market 
at the time .of making the arrangements for the water-supply extensions or 
additions; and hence it is that the critical student is compelled to pronounce 
adversely on the question of water-works financing in India. 

B. Drainage Finance. 

Drainage works, like water-works, are usually considered too costly to be 
ouy linage* carried out of revenues, and so drainage debt is quite a feature of the municipal 
indebtedness in many part® of India. There is, however, a material difference 
between the financing of water-works and that of drainage works, which arises 
out of the varying practice in this regard of European and American countries. 
In America, the practice is to consider drainage facilities as among the primary 
functions of the Municipality; and as such, the annual drainage charge including 
the cost of maintenance, interest on bonds and contributions towards sinking 
funds on drainage account, is met from the general revenues of the ciiy. In 
Germany, on the other hand, the practice seems to be to consider modern 
drainage facilities as something special; and so the cost is defrayed by a special 
sewerage rate charged on each house-holder. In America, too, the principle of 
modern drainage works being something special is not utterly unknown; for 
a number of cities, there, have charged a part at least, of their improved drainage 
systems to the owners of the adjoining private property by special assessments. 
In India, we permit a special sewerage tax,—the Halalkliore tax—and the proceeds 
' of that tax are expected to equal in amount the cost of maintenance as well 
as interest charges duo to drainage loans and sinking fund contributions for 
the^same purpose. 


C. Finance of City Planning. 


IMPK FIoMR. 


The financing of extensive projects of city improvement must needs be 
me1»from borrowed funds; and those, familiar with the conditions of modern 
industrial cities in this country, cannot for a moment doubt the ne^d for ijpi" 
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provement. But in considering projects of civic iiuprovenient, which we regard 
to be particularly within the jurisdiction of the municipality, regard must be 
had to the ability of the people to bear the biirdeu sought to bo cast upon them 
by those unfamiliar with the economic ability of the peojjle. Town planning 
projects are, as a rolej far more costly than most other activities of municipalities; 
for in this case, the factor of eumpensatiou to private proprietors enters very 
considerably. Unless the municipality is armed with powers of compxilsory 
acq^uisition of lands required for city improvement purposes, with but slight 
regard to compensating the adjacent owners of‘property acquired, it w'ould be 
impossible to carry out city improvement i^rojects with reasonable cconomy. 
Further, every portion of the city improved adds to the value of the property 
adjoining The full increment in the value is the result of the action of the 
municipality. Why should it then not have the full benefit of such increment ? 
Special assessments on adjoining properties benefitting by city improvement pro¬ 
jects are not unknown; but we contend the municipality has a right to take 
the full increase in value actually* accrued, and reserve to itself the right of 
participating in all future increments of a like description. This double aim can 
be accomplished if the city improving authority* buys out w^holesale all the 
property required by it for improvement, and when improved, leases it in suitable 
lots to private builders at. economic rent, with due regard to the use of the 
property by the builder or the lessee. The policy of the City Improvement 
Trusts in the Indian municipalities approximates closely to this ideal; and though 
the projects of city improvement in this coautry cannot all be pronounced 
to have been utterly free from every fault of extravagance, on the 'whole, there 
is reason to hope, the activities of these bodies will eventually pay for them¬ 
selves. 

We cannot, however, say the same thing, or anything near it, for the city 
improvement scheme comprised in the so-called Bombay development project. 
The venture is complicated by a variety of aims mixed up inextricably with 
one another. The scheme to reclaim 11,000 odd acres from the Back Bay is a 
grandiose affair, whose costliness is intensified by the boom-time inception 
of the work, which is now sought to be carried through, desj)itc all opposition, 
by the seemingly unanswerable logic of the fiat accmi^li, of the amoimt of 
several crores already having been sunk in the project in the foui* years of its , 
stormy history. The statesman has yet to rise in India, with courage and ima¬ 
gination enough to perceive that the amoiinl sunk already makes no good 
reason for sinking still more ; and that there is a wisdom in cutting the losses 
while it is yet time. But it requires \'ery little imagination to realise that the 
finances of the Back Bay Reclamation project are iuixed up inextricably with 
those of the industrial housing section of the collective project described as 
Bombay Development; and that the ritisfortune of the one might quite probably, 
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tiioagli quite ujuiecesaanly, ulfect the fortunes of ^hc other. It is possible U 
consider each of the projects of auborban developments, transport iniprovemenxis 
industrial housing, separately; though, of course, all of them are mutually cqui 
nected. The Back Bay project, on the other hand, is a pure luxury, which 
uot likely to pay for itself in spite of oMcial calculations as to eventual realisa¬ 
tions -.and the deficit therein will either afiect the programme of industrial housing" 
in the city, which is far more badly needed than the Back Bay reclamation^ 
or the Suburban Developments, and trans 2 )OTt imj^rovements. « 

A constructive scheme of city development w'ould, of course, vary with the 
particular considerations affecting each city. But of Bombay it may safely be 
said that the 11,000 odd acres proposed to be recovered from the sea by the 
Development project mentioned above, at a cost of 8 crores as estimated, could 
have been easily obtained on the hill-slopes across the Bombay harbour, for pro¬ 
bably not more than one-tcntli of the cost of the Backbay Eeclamation. The 
colonisation of the ghat-slopes across the harbour may seem less grandiose than 
forcing the sea to retreat at the fiat of a Gov'ernor, and making it yield its sur¬ 
face for the use of man. But economically as well as sociallyi we have no doubt, 
the alternative we have suggested would be far more acceptable. .For with a rail¬ 
way tuimei across and under the harbour joining the mainland of AV’cstorn India 
with the island uf Bombay’’, the daily movement of ])eople to and from the city 
could be very (easily, economically, expeditiously accomplished. And the entire 
scheme, iucludiug roads, drainage, lighting, water and transport facilities, would 
not cost in the aggregate, we should think, more than the single item of land, 
reclamation from the Back Bay is estimated to cost under the present Develop¬ 
ment project. Perhaps, in view of the failing attractiveness of the suburban 
projects and the growing costliness of the Reclaznation scheme, it may not be 
too late e.ven now to consider the alternative we have suggested here. 

D. Finance of Municipal Trading Enterprise* 

Commetciiil As regards the hnancing of tho mdustries and activities allied idth the 
maintenance of Public Health in inunieipalities, they are, we think, all caijable 
of being made self-supporting, collectively speaking; and, being productive, are 
the fittest objects for civic- borrowing^ perhaps. But in view of the e-xisting 
iudebteduess of the Indian cities, and the limited ability of their peoples to 
bear the burdens which cverj- loan must involve* at least in the initial years, 
we cannot recommend fresh indebtedness specifically for such trading ventures. 
-Besides, iu several cases, a rigorous reading of the Municipal Acts might prevent 
■the cities from embarking on ventures, which, thoi^h they may have proved 
successful elsewhere, might not prove equally successful, financially, under the 
laser atmosphere of India. Under the circumstances, the best and easiest way 
for ente^nsmg and enlighteued mumcipalities to extend the scope of municipal 
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enterprise would be to devote all or any surplus they may ordinarily have in 
their current revenues to the extension of the trading enterprise, beginning with 
ventures like the lighting plant and fire insurance work, which are either capal.de 
of being considered as comprised among the primary functions of the munici¬ 
pality, or which may be demonstrated as involving no very great outlay for 
a start. The undertaking of transport facilities, both for passengers 
and goods, chiefly parcels, within city limits, either by means of feeder 
lines to the main system of transport already existing, or by the municipality 
acquiring the entire transport system of all kinds within the city limits and 
suburban area of a reasonable size, may involve more or less borrowing; and 
may be similarly brought within the purview of the existing municipal acts. But, 
in the last resort, municipal acts will have to be amended to suit the altered 
angle of vision of an enlightened citizenry, which would not sacrifice what are 
clearly its proper rights to private, profit-making enterprise. 

VI.—Expenditure on Public Convenience and Public Safety. 

In view of what we have already said on municipal expenditure on projects Ks-s^tkis uf 
. • . _ Public t-on\eBi- 

of public utility like drainage and -water works or city improvements, we need eaep. 

hardly add anything particular in this group, beyond inviting attention to the 
table of comparative expenditure given ante p. 330-land pointing out that hitherto 
all projects of Public Convenience and Safety, or those ancillary to the muni¬ 
cipal functions of Public Convenience and Safety, have all been left almost wholly 
and unchecked in private hands in this countr\’. The Municipal authorities in 
India seem yet to have to learn their obligations in this regard, and to ap^iredate 
the economy of municijpal enterprise in all these matters. Says the special 
Retrenchment adviser of the Bombay Municipality:— 

To the growth and planning of the city, water, gas, electric supph* 
and tramyravs have a vital relation. So important are they to the com¬ 
munal life of large towms, that in most of the western countries a groat 
majority of the municipalities own and operate them. Utility servieefr 
being generally monopolies and not subject to competition, they slnijuld. 
far as possible, be under the strict control of the city corporation. 

The gas supply is in the hands of the Bombay Gas Co. Ltd., and there dues 
not appeal to be any adequate control exercised over it by tie Corpora,tion or 
any department of tie municipality. Every gas company in England i.s com¬ 
pelled by law to supply gas of a specified calorific value, and is subjected to 
inspection and control by the local authority and tbe Board of Trade. Bombay 
Act V of 1863, wbieb confers certain powers upon tbe Bombay Gas Co. Ltd., 
does not place any obligatory duties or standards upon tbe Company. In effect, 
tbe Company has an unrestricted monopoly. This is not to tbe advantage 
of tbe city, and tbe corporation ought to consider wbat action is required to 
safeguard adequately the interests of the City with regard to its gns supply. 

(para 2T) 
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tJtitity »Servi- 
in PtiYftte 
iMUldi 


The special Ketrenchment Adviser is, it would be interesting to note, t 
veteran champion of individualism, or profit-making private enterprise; 
it is understandable that in spite of recognising the municipal enterprise m 


this direction in more advanced co^tries, he should be content merely 


recommending more thorough control of such private corporations ministerin| 
to the public utility for an Indian municipality. He forgets easily the impos¬ 
sibility of making such control effective in practice, even if it were duly prch 
vided for in the agremnent, unless the Municipality is prepared with the alter? 


native of direct action by its own enterprise in the same direction, at least 
for its own service. But when such ai)ersonage with distinctly ‘'‘individualistic’’ 


views should pronounce that the control is practically non-existent, we cai^ 
easily understand what must be the exact position of such services. The 
Bombay Municipality has, moreover, very shortly to reconsider its agreement 
with the Gas Company for lighting the streets of the City ; and though the 
Special Retrenchment Adviser has omitted to offer the City fathers any 
advice as to what should be done at the next renewal or reconsideration of the 
lighting contract, that is no reason why the municipality should not begin al- 
ready providing for a likely contingency. It has spent lavishly on -wateiK. 
works. JhiVen if there be no means to utilise these water*works for the pro* 
duction of electricity just enough to meet the civic lighting needs for the 
present,leaving traction and industrial requirements to be considered at a more 
appropriate later date, we do not see why the city fathers should not con¬ 
sider alternative. sources or means of electric supply for the public needs of 
city-lighting, which are not included in the monopoly of electric supply grant-, 
cd to the Bombay Electric Supply and Tramways Company, Ltd. The Cor¬ 
poration will, in all probability, obtain better terms if it has its own alternative 
sources of supply, when eventually, at the expiration of the present monopoly 
for electric supply within the city, the Municipality makes up its mind to 
acquire and run for itself the electricity works. Lighting power and domestic 
necessity may then be met far more easily, and in our opinion, far more 
profitably, than is likely to be the case under private profit-seeking enterprise, 
usually of non-Indian origin and management. It would be utterly wasteful 
We think, for the city to wait without taking any step whatsoever until the 
term of the existing' monopoly naturally expires. 


^a^asurcs of Bublic Safety, the principal cities in India have their own 
Fire Brigade and render a very considerable amount of service through this 
department. But though the city maintains usually a creditably efficient 
hire Brigade, the real benefit of it goes to the private, and often non-Indian, 
Insurance companies doing business for profit-making within the city. There 
XS410 reason why the Indian Municipality should not undertake Fixe Insurance 
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business.^ Estima^s of tbo outlay on such account might be difficult to pre¬ 
pare for those unacquainted with the internal economies of the insurance 
business; but it would be by no means impossible tor the city to make 
working estimates of what it may have to provide, if it undertakes insurance 
work, and also what it may obtain by way of revenue from this source. 

The principle of municipal enterprise in Insurance work once accepted, 
there need be no difficulty in its extension to other kinds of that work 
Accidents from street traffic, for the regulation and safety of which the muni¬ 
cipality does or should take so much pains, is another such obvious direction 
for the extension of this business in municipal hands; while as regards insur¬ 
ance against industrial accidents or disabilities, as also, for the general life 
insurance provision, the municipality has at present all the burden and no 
benefit whatsoever. For all its activities in regard to promoting the public 
health of the city ought to diminish the ordinary risks of insurance business; 
but the benefit of this reduction will not fall to the share of the municipality 
while it leaves the whole of the insurance business to private preffiteers. This 
branch of Municipal activities may be considered from the standpoint of revenue 
as much as from that of expenditure, whereby the municipality is supposed to 
undertake this function because it renders a very effective and much needed 
service to the civic community. Even if revenue is not to be considered as an 
important factor; and if service to the communit)’' is to be given predommanct* 
in the scheme of insurance developed by the city corporation as a branch of 
its social service programme; the lower charges or wider benefit to the commu¬ 
nity would be a distinct gain; while the municipality will have very little 
additional, unbalanced expenditure. In Indian cities, where industry of the 
modern type has made large strides, and where labour conditions necessarily 
expose the citizens to grave risks of personal injury or permanent disability, 
the scheme of industrial insurance,—if necessary and advisable, on a compuU 
sory system,—ought to be. undertaken without the least delay by the civic 
authority, as representing the State. For the State as a w-hole would not be 


* It may be xemarked tliat Fiie Insurance business by the Municipality for the monicipa- 
iity is not entirely unknown in India. Rangoon has since many years maintained a fund from 
current revenues to obviate the need of covering municipal buildings and property by insu¬ 
rance with private profit-seeking corporations. In 1923-24, this fund had grown to Government 
securities of the face value of Rs. 7,51,200. The interest on these securities amounted to 
Rs* 29,778. The contribution required from municipal revenues is Rs. 30,000; so that, at present, 
the city revenues have practically no charge on insurance account, and yet the city properties 
axe dufy covered. The benefit ox this arrangement is confined to the municipal property only ; 
but there is no reason why the analogy should not be extended to the entire range of insurable 
property in the cily. The property chargeable to the general tax in Bombay is valued at over 
11 crores; while property and goods of all other sorts put together must aggregate some hundreds 
of crozes in value, if the city insures them all, on a modest estimate of 200 crores of insu¬ 
rance business coming to the city, the corporation might derive a revenne upto a crore 
of rupees per annum* There may be claims payable, per contra; but in the hands of a munici¬ 
pal corporation, with a control of water faculties and building regulations, the risk would be 
very considerably diminzshed* 
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able in tie near’future to undertake the industrial insurance business,' in/|il 
predozninantly agricultural community like India. What insurance work it find|j; 
it necessary to do will be and must be on account of the agrarian community^, 
and to cover the common contingencies of agricultural life in India, lik^’ 
famine or cattle mortality. The Municipalities in the industrial towns may 
therefore be quite fitly empowered, as delegates of the State, to call upon the 
industrial establishments within their jurisdiction, to join in a common scheme 
of industrial insurance,* where the employer as well as the employed 
contribute their quota, and the municipality makes its own cbntribution, too, 
in the event of the contingency insured against happening in any particular 
case. The proportions in which such contributions should be paid; the regula¬ 
tions under which such benefits should be claimed; the authorities by or through 
wliom the funds should be administered; the scale of the benefits, the safe¬ 
guards against abuse ; the ordinary helps to good health and sound physique 
that should be provided, are all matters of detail, which can be easily worked 
out, if once it is decided that the municipality should undertake the ordinaiy 
insurance work of a highly industrialised community like that of Calcutta or 
Bombay. But it may be confidently remarked, even at this stage, that the 
several branches of the Insurance work would mutually balance one another, 
if they do not result in a positive gain for the Municipal treasury, even if 
revenue is made entirely a subordinate consideration in the general adminis- 
tratioTi of the insurance work. Insurance business, we may notice in passing, 
is by no means so technical as to make it utterly unadvisable for a body like 

mimicipality to undertake, for want of the necessary talent or understand¬ 
ing of that business. The principal cities of India can already command 
some ex])erience and talent in this direction for purposes of general manage¬ 
ment and supervision; while the technical side such as actuarial w’-ork may quite 
easily be provided for the time being by specially imported experts. 

r^oniiocied with Insurance business, ahcl also as a matter of public conve¬ 
nience. we might mention, in this connection, the case of the Municipal Bank, 
A municipal bank in a city like Calcutta or Bombay could do immense service 
to the local trading community, even if it is run on the most approved and 
conservative lines of the utmost safety.' For such great centres of thriving eom- 
. merce have habitually large reserves of deposit money available, • which could 
not be attracted by private banks free from any regulation as to the kind of 
business they may or may not attempt, but which could be very easily attracted, 
given proper enterprise and zeal among the promoters of such municipal activity. 
While such an institution can be of immense convenience to the commercial and 
even the industrial interest of a civic community, the municipality runs no risk 
worth speaking; while its gains may be quite considerable, if the managers and 
flijectors of the municipal hank are chosen with care, and solely, with an eye 
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to qualifications for the work in hand.* The Bank could easily attract deposits 
of ten crores in Bombay or Calcutta, even if its operations are confined to the 
city limits; and the saving or earnings of interest &c. might make a difference 
on the right side to the municipal treasury of several lakhs per annum. 

Incidentally, we may point out that one of the defects most commonly men¬ 
tioned as characterising the economic organisation of India is the paucity of 
banking facilities, and the relative unfamiliarity of its peoples with those facilities. 
If banking habits are to be encouraged in the country, encouragement of 
municipal banks would be the best and the most effective method for developing 
and spreading sound banking in the countr}'. 

A Municipal Bank, let us add by way of specific illustration, in a city like 
Bombay for esiample, would be free to do all the ordinary banking business in 
the city, besides acting as the Bank for the Municipality. It would receive de¬ 
posits, both fixed and on current as well as iSavings Bank accounts. We hesitate 
to estimate the total of such deposits; but a Municipal Bank, enjoying the fullest 
confidence of the city and its people, would be a very poor affair if it failed to 
attract Es. 10 crores ; and may very probably have as much as 100 crores. If 
the deposits are free of interest, as in the Imperial Bank,—^at least the current ac¬ 
count deposits,—the saving in interest alone may reach from 60 lakhs to 5 crores 
per annum; and if the Municipal Bank makes a saving of even 1% on these de¬ 
posits in interest, it may earn as much as 1 erore per annum. The rest of its 
daily business,—discounts, cash credits, and the usual loans—will earn another 
erore net profit per annum at least; but will probably be 3}iuch more. Of course, 
the Municipal Bank will be expected to do banking business with the trading 
departments of the city on preferential terms ; but even then, the saving to the 
Municipality will be immense and undeniable. On the other hand, if, by special 
statutory provision, the Municipal Bank is allowed to do Real Estate and Build¬ 
ing Loan business ; and if that business is conducted under adequate safeguards 
by competent and properly qualified olBcers, there seems to lie a veritable mint 
of money in that branch of almost x>ioneer work in a practically virgin field. So, 
also, with regard to the charities, Insurance finances, and other such special busi¬ 
ness coming to the Bank. Altogether, we think the earning capacit 3 " of a reallv 
sound, up-to-date Municipal Bank in a city like Bombay or Calcutta, is practically 
unlimited,—the annual profit of 5 crores from all sources and kinds of business 
done by the Bank being the most modest estimate we can think of in this con¬ 
nection. 

* A proposal for instituting a muniGipal bank was brought before the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation in 1924, but was considered to be premature. the city authorities are inves¬ 

tigating into the feasibility of the i>roi»osal, let us observe that no proposition would be practi- 
9 able, if it is appproached in a spirit of detachment. 
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A Special service, which the iastitation of the typ© ©f Banks here envigfeg^ 
or^Beakiiowy. jg to lender not merely to the city but to the entire world of Indian co^ 
merce and industry* may bo mentioned here specifically and separately. TS 
operations of a Municipal Bank may quite justly and properly be confined tt 
the city, though within the city limits as many branches may be .opened as the 
city bank authorities deem advisable. But, subject to this restriction, why should 
not the Municipal Bank be allowed to issue a kind of local money, which cannot 
circulate outside the city limits as a legal tender, but which, if invested with le^ 
tender character in a commercial centre like Bombay or Calcutta, may efiectuall^ 
relieve the severe stringency we periodically experience in the Indian Money Mar^] 
ket. The suggestion is worth considering in the interests of the country at large. 

Pawaahftp. The pawn-shops and Mont de Pietes, provided in European cities by Muni¬ 
cipalities as a convenience to the poorer section of the community, may he 
taken to be the natural counterpart of the municipal bank on the orthodox 
model. While the bank might serve the large and small trader or industrialist, 
r«he pavni-sliop and other similar mortgage establishments conducted by the 
municipality might serve the wage-earner in difficulties, and so help to avoid 
the unspeakable curse of the money-lender, which is, if anything, worse in 
the cities than even in the more backward agricultural areas. The refined toi:^ 
tures of the city money-lender would be incredible unless they are personally*' 
experienced. 

Bev«nu« side As already noted, all these items of municipal activity have a revenue side. 

The municipality may not undertake them primarily for profit; but if the in¬ 
stitutions are properly managed, Ave do not see why profit should not result, 
even though the serrice to the community is not a whit lessened by the 
occurrence of the profit. And municipalities, we may be sure, can always find 
a use for such surpluses, more beneficial to the community than the same sur¬ 
plus in private hands. 


Transport Fa- 
cimSes, 


On an entirely difierent footing is the municipal activity in connection with 
providing—or controlling—the transport facilities to the civic population. As 
already remarked, Indian cities are entirely innocent of any ambition for own¬ 
ing their own transport service, though it is curious to remark, that the Govern¬ 
ment of the day particularly desired the municipality of Calcutta in the seventies 
of the last century to provide their own transport system. The transport sys¬ 
tem will have to be conducted primarily, and secondarily also, as a service, 
and not as a revenue—^yielding asset. Properly managed, transport facilities, 
owned by a city, very often result in a surplus to the city; but every time a 
surplus results, tbe city must consider means of either improving the service 
itself, or giving back a part of the surplus to the consumer in the shape of 
reduced charges, or allowing a share of the benefit to go to the operatives in tlie 



transport service of the city, in the shape of higher wages, particularly in the 
lower branch* This constitufes the problem of rating for public utilities; and 
we think it more appropriate to reserve discussion of this problem for the chap¬ 
ters dealing with the revenues of miinicipalitie>i. But in this place, it is necessary 
to add that, as in the case of the lighting plant and accessories, so in regard 
to the transport system, we hold it to be the most economical method in the long 
run for the city, and the most beneficial to its population, if the municipality 
owns and works every kind of transport system directly under its own agency.* 

And though Indian cities have smTendered valuable concessions in this 
department to private enterpreneurs, there are even now directions open to 
the municipality in which that body might begin building up a public 
transport service of its own, and work it either as rival or ancillary to 
the existing facilities. 

Vll.—Disfinction between Services of Public Utility and those of Municipal 

Enterprise. 

Though we have spoken of it more than once before, let us note here spe- Utility ser* 
cifically, with a view to draw more particular attention to it, the distinction 
between public utility services and the departments of public enterprise. In the 
former case, service is the dictating consideration. Every time a department or 
branch of public utility results in a surplus, the municipal authority must consider 
how best to return that surplus to the tax-payer of the municipalitv'. It may 
do so in one of three ways: either by improving the service itself by rein¬ 
vesting all surplus every time in the enterprise itself; or reducing the charge 
for the service; or by improving the lot of the operatives conductuig that 
service; for these operatives are themselves citizens, and any improvement in 
their lot must be considered as so much gain to the entire municipal community. 

These services of public utility must, moreover, be performed at any cost, by 
borrowed funds, if the revenue resources do not permit their undertaking- The 
branches of public enterprise on the other hand may be conducted, not pri¬ 
marily of course, with an eye to profit. They need not bo altogether profit¬ 
making concerns; but we cannot advise that they should bo financed out of bor¬ 
rowed funds, unless and until the proper authorities are convinced that within 
a given time they would be at least self-supporting; and that in course of time, 
they would even yield a surplus of revenue for the general purposes of the muni¬ 
cipality. There must also be some other consideration, such as a chance of more 
efficient or economic conduct of the enterprise in municipal than in private 
hands, or the need for control and supervision for moral or hygienic, 

* There is no reason why the municipality should not own, instead of merely licensing as 
it now does in India through the police department, the hack horse carriages or tasi-cars plying 
in the city. With the espepence gained, it may very easily conduet the more luxurious branch 
of ttansport. • 
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teasoi^y as in the case o£ mamcipal bakeries, restaurants, and the like. 
line is not very difficult to draw, but it must be confessed it is easily lial^ 
to be obscured. 

VIII.—Education Finance in India. 

Ex diture glottce at the tables in the earlier sections of this Chapter ■will suffice to^j 
im expenditure of Indian municipalities on the education of the citi';; 

sens is of the meagrest. Bombay, which leads the van, has less than 8 per ceni'^^ 
of her total expenditure spent on education of all kinds under the auspices ol 
the municipality; while the other leading cities of India are content with 1 or i 
per cent. Free primary education as the indefeasible birth-right of every citi¬ 
zen has yet to be recognised in this country; while extensive facilities for^ 
superior education, technical or vocational as well as general, are, of course^ 
scarcely thought of. Speaking of American conditions. Dr. Munro observes, 
in his Prind^s dnd Methods of Munidj^tA Administration: 

** It is true that the distribution to different purposes is not uniform 
in all cities, but averaging the differences, one ffnds the figures about as 
follows. In an assumed per capita annual expenditure of $17, the largest item 
is the cost of the public schools. This averages $ 5 throughout all the 
cities of the coimtry, or nearly one-third of the entire cost of municipal 
administration. Next comes interest on the city debt, which takes about 
$3.60; the police and street departments require about $2 each; the fire and 
sanitary departments about 1,60 each; charities, hospitals and correctional 
institutes about $1 combined: while the cost of general administration, 
recreation, care of health, libraries, and miscellaneous expenses make up 
the balance.” (456) 

In India, however, the pride of place seems to be given to the debt charges 
in the leading cities, while sanitation and health expenditure combined accounts 
for another big slice. The neglect of education is telling upon the earning capa¬ 
city of the present as well as the future generations of citizens. After nearly 
half a century of modern industrialism introd-uced in the leading Indian cities, 
Indian labour still continues to be exposed to the charge of inefficiency. 
Indian capital has still to depend upon imported skill to carry out its great pro¬ 
jects of further industrialisation. This insidious effect upon the public weal 
of the cities is, for the moment, not perceived; and, in mere fairness, we cannot 
blame the cities exclusively fox the neglect of the educational obligations towards 
the people. For the finances of the cities have been pledged to the maintenance 
of huge indebtedness, incurred for public health and allied reasons, which 
cannot but demand additional taxation specially imposed for the purpose of 
enabling the Municipality to discharge its other normal functions. Further 
resoucoes there are none, or very limited, at the disposal of the Indian 
municipalities; and their expansion in the direction of revenue-earning en¬ 
terprise is impeded as much by the prevailing mentality in the Corporations 




modicum of instruction provided by the municipality must be considered to |i 
the birth-right of every citizen,, for which the municipality must not impoi^ 
an 3 ^ special burdens. If American cities can consider even the draina^j 
arrangements attached to each dwelling place by the municipality as amo^; 
the primary functions of the civic body, for which no special rate could 
levied, surely it is not too much to expect that Indian municipalities should, 
this time, be made to consider the elementary education of the citizens as 
those rights of citizenship, for which no special payment could be demanded either I 
from the individual citizen benefitting from such an activity of'the mimicipality'; 
or from the community collectively. We do not mean, indeed, that education ! 
expenditure should be undertaken only if the existing resources permit, or that > 
there should be no addition whatsoever to the general taxation in the city for 
meeting this extra expenditure; nor do we suggest that other functions of the mu¬ 
nicipality should bo neglected, and attention and expenditure should be concen¬ 
trated on education exclusively. All that we do mean and insist on is that 
no Special education rate should be levied eo in order to bring home to 

the citizen the burdensome character of the work, and to obscure the beneficent 
nature of that indispensable activity". 


a^nd For our part, we should like to extend the principle of the foregoing reason- 
^^Sao higher branches of education, as we believe it to be the 

investment a city can make; so that even from the narrow financial stand¬ 
point, the expenditure on education will amply justify itself in less than a genera¬ 
tion. But wo recognise the financial condition of the Indian municipality; and 
Avould not press the point further than observing that the leading cities, at least, 
should make up their mind to encourage the technical and artistic education 
which has so long and so unjustly been neglected. The present contribution of 
some of them towards technical education, and to the maintenance and equipment 
of libraries, museums and other aids to higher education, is of the slightest, and 
needs to be very considerably expanded before it can deserve the name of con¬ 
tribution from such cities as Bombay or Calcutta. W© have no doubt that the 
improved road surface in these cities is an advantage to the citizens; but we 
are equally clear in our mind that the monies spent on improving the street 
surface might, with immeasurably greater advantage, have been laid,out on im¬ 
proving the education of the city masses. The improved road surface benefits 
particularly the motor-car-using pubHc, which is probably not more than 5 per 
cent even in the richest cities, if even as much as all that. And in the motor- 
car-using public^ we include not merely the domestic car for business or pleasure, 
but also.the aids to industry and commerce known as lorries- Is it really a 
creditable distribution of the resources of the city, that while the minds of 70 
pet cent of its people remain uncultivated,-even in the most advanced city 
oj Bombay, the corporation was providing for only half the .total school-going 
ill 1924-25,-^lakhs upon lakhs should be spent upon the improvement 
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of roads and addition of. other conveniences, which, wliuiover their utility,» and 
we do not dispute that,—cannot possibly claim priority over the demands for 
education ? Municipal Finance in India would stand condemned beyond possi¬ 
bility of redemption by this single feature of its expenditure side: and if the 
authorities concerned would not make an effort to improve this state of things 
they would be only building for their own discredit. 

Another important principle in financing the educational expenditure 
municipalities 00*11001118 the distinction between recurring and non-recurring ex- ®?522Surfi 
penditure. Education cannot be imparted except in suitably equipped institu- 
tions,—schools and colleges and laboratories, libraries, museums &c.; and 
these cost a great deal to build and equip. Nevertheless, it would be a false eco¬ 
nomy which would seek to avoid the expenditure of building by renting premises 
extensively for school purposes in the city, as the municipality of Bombay seems 
to do on a large scale. If the municipality must insist on economy, a far better 
direction would be to see that buildings, primarily erected for school pujqioses, 
are utilised to the fullest possibility. The school requirement is usually oidy for 
6 or 8 hours a day. With a little additional expenditure for lighting, the same 
building might i)e used for a night school, or a library and reading-room, or any 
other similar public purpose, of general benefit to the district. In this way, the 
full worth of the money spent upon the building would be obtained by the muni¬ 
cipality, and education would be freed from the tax of the private land-lord in 
the shape of the rent. True, the buildings when building, would cost large sums; 
and these being provided out of borrowed funds, as they inevitably must be, 
would be saddled with interest charge, maintenance cost^ and repairs. But all 
these items put together would be less in amount, we think, than the rent the 
municipality would have to pay, if it merely rents private properties for its schools 
and libraries and other similar educational institutions. The interest &c. for 
the school building loan should, we need hardly add, be thrown on the general 
funds of the municipality; and no thought must be given to any special burden 
imposed distinctly to meet the educational loan charges, though of course the 
general tax itself may have to be raised to cope with the additional burden. 

We shall discuss the question of fees chargeable by the municipality in 
chapters of this book dealing with the revenues of the municipality. But while 
we are dealing with the municipal expenditure on education, it may be observed 
thatfeesmust never be relied uponfor meeting any considerablepartof educational 
expenditure. Postulating, as we have done, that the rudiments of education 
are the birth-right of every citizen in an enlightened community, primary educa¬ 
tion must be completely freed from the burden of fees. It is true, such a policy 
may exempt those classes of the citizens from bearing their fair share of the bur¬ 
dens, who are well able to shoulder them, if we follow a blind policy of per- 
feet freedom in primary instruction. But, in our opinion, it is better that thes^ 



rtoidd be exempted from their burdens indirectly, than that an fex^j 
bion be introduced to the cardinal principle that free, primary education 
the undeniable right of citizenship. Besides, ways could easily he devised I 
txK the richer classes, if so it is thought desirable and expedient, by varyii^ 
and extending itie (/ours(‘s and studies in the primary scliools, not neeessi 
all of them iuid'*r niuiuci]»al management exclusively, whereby fees may 
eliurLyed for rhese extra l)eneiits einboditMi in a wider range of instractiou| 

' .Similarly, fees iua>' be coiisiflere.d for higher education; though we must poii^; 
out that mueh that goes in the name (»f higher education ought to fall to tJ^| 
lot of the average citizen irrea]M‘ctiv<- of liis pecuniar)^ a])i]ity to afl’ord it; 
that therefore, even in tliis department, fees if charged, will have to be eitW^ 
vt^ry low, or numerous exceptions will liave to be provided in order that talent| 
is not starved out for want of opportiiidty. The exception ntay talcc the fornt^i 
of scholarships or other such special machinery; and, in fact, in the highest' 
Jirancli of education, such expedients would be. indispensable in oiu' coinmer- - 
eially minded soeirty of to-day, if the benchts of higher education arc to. be 
more evenly fli.^^tribiited. But whatever may be the justification for introducing'' 
foes for ediiearion faciliti<\s, they must never be framed or leviorl so as to mabe 
of them either a source of iiUMnne to the city, or tjven a ]»artial su])port and 
contril}utiou tenvards its educational expenditure. 


IX.—Municipal Expenditure on Poor Relief and Social Welfare. 

We haw already observed, niore vliaji once l>6foroi that Indian cities have 
[ no official!V recognised function in regard to tlie relief of the poor within the 
eivic comuiuiiity. Accordingly, their expenditure on poor relief and charity 
i.'' practically noii-existeut, or insignificant in proportion to the ap]jal]irig amount 
of abject poverty in Indian cities, in proportion even to the volimic of civic ex¬ 
penditure in general. Rangoon, it i.s true, does spend Es. 33.22y on pauper lima- 
tit'S, and anotlier Es. 11,210 on the maintenance of lepers; and other cities mal«? 
iiidhvi t contributions of sorts to the relief of poverty. On the whole, however 
the municipal attitude is oiui of stolid ihdificrence to poverty, if not of active, 
auripathy, Avhich finds expression in criminal legislation against the lieggar and 
vagrant. The fact that the religious sentiment of the large majority of the 
Indian peojile,—who are about as sincerely charitable as any people in the workl 
—is leagued in favour of the beggar makes it impossible for the modernised 
municipality to take more active and punitive measures against these inevitable 
products of our commercial civilisation, where the distribution of riohes is so in¬ 
tensely uneven that the beggar tends to be manufactured more rapidly than any 
commodity in the most modern and the most efficient of the factories specifically 
dented to the manufacture of those commodities. But even if the municipalities- 
ape pinkluded from taking more ae«-ive steps against the city beggars, they feel 
Tt no jif«rt ^ 0 f thim duty to jelieve distress, no matter how it may h^ve bees 
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caiist'tl. The imtuen^e aiuouat of charha])l*» donatioiiH, in t lie leading cities of 
India, present tlio spectacle of heart-remling chaos; for catdi individual ainiB ai 
juat satisfying his own particular whims, his own individual sentiments, witlj- 
out a thought to tlie real need of the community, withouT an idea of the niinost 
benefit that, could possibly he deprived from a proper co-o]M‘ration <»f hi« charii- 
able impulse with others of a like kind. Charity Is sahl tc* rover a mriltitude 
of sins: it certainly takes a viist juiilritinle of forius in India, 'and seeks to meet 
an enormous variety of objects, which arc |»erha])S hardly all attended in any^ 
thing like the cificiency the charitable tionor intended. The greatest singh* .nn tl 
of Indian municipalities iji tins de])artinont is a sy.stcm of co-ordination and cti- 
operation. Such charitabl<‘ iji.stitations and foinulations as exi'^t in each city 
should be managed with some sort of a cenlral guiding jnirpose. and by sonn 
sort of a central authority, whicli would endeavour to apportion r^diel where 
it is most needed. The ]toopl<‘ need to he educated to the degree where the\ 
can perceive the advantage of concerted and co-ordinated effort for cornmoTi 
benefit; and oven if Indian sentiment rejects the municipalisation of cliftrity 
which would grant all relief institutionally and by routine from the proceeds ot 
municipal taxation, (in which the individual citizen fails to recognise his own con 
tribution towards the appeasing of an incensed divinity ox an uneasy conscience), 
there is no reason w’hy Tndiati municij>alitics should not aim at c'O-ord mating 
the charity resources of the city, and managing then) nil as with n definite, in¬ 
telligent, acceptable priuoi]do. The lakhs which are spent every year m 
Indian cities of the size of Bombay or Calcutta, under the undisciplined impulse 
of private sentiment, produce no better result than an intcusificatioii of 
poverty and misery, and perhaps even an tuicouragemcnt of fraud ami roguery. 
Municipal authorities can <iasily demonstrate thow imweicornt‘ and undesir¬ 
able products of uncontrolled, ill-iuformed. individual charity : and so persuade 
^he citizens to bring about some kind of systematisation, eoM..rdimition, and 
efficiency in the iuanng<?monr of the cbarirublc funds. 


The ab.scncc of proper co-ordinatie»n is a i’uature 


of miuiicii'id orimuisaiit^n itiuineing of 
inc an.seiice ui --- 1 .. .... civic mprove- 

iu Lidia, whicb is very jiainl’ully and I'XjJi'UsivpJy illiibTrated liy the iiiii tip e”"t 

nation of anthorities dealing with one and the same area. Jtaeh of the V’’'" o 

sideney cities, and a iimnher hesidos. Iiave either their City lmrioveTneiit„5^'™’_ 

Trusts as distinct entities o\er and above the municipal cor]ioration. thousL 

doing the work iu no way materially different from the work of the corpora. 

tion : or their Port Trusts which are arbitrarily assigned a special branch oi eivu 

admiiisttation that not only overlaps at many points the work of the nnin.- 

eipalitr but which is so fundamentally skin to the work of the mumcipahty. 

that both the organisations wonld gain in financial .strength and re source, if 

they were merged into one. or at lea.st made to function eo-ordmaToty. 

^ith ..onstant mutual co-operation and understanding or both.- The nweaues 
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by aU these bodies })ufc together, in a single city like Bombay, 
Aggregate nearly 6| crores per annum (1923-24). These are derived, for the 
larger part, from taxation of some sort on the industry and commerce 
of the city. It ought to be the steady endeavour of the city autlwrity 
so to adjiist the burden on the city as to reduce its pressure 
to the lowest possible limits on these the vitalising streams of the 
city's wealth. But the multiplication of authorities dealing with what is 
essentially the same kind of functions, necessarily results in an overlapping of 
taxation* that cannot but aflfect injuriously the wealth of the city. And the 
service to the city, its trade and industry, would be, in our judgment, far more 
efficient, if the various bodies dealing with the city were all consolidated in 
the single municipal authority. That body may have, we recognise, to evolve 
some special machinery, like that of the executive committees mentioned in 
the special Retrenchment Report of the Bombay Municipality, for the satis¬ 
factory administration of the port and the docks, the roads and buildings, the 
schools and hospitals, the water-vrorks, drainage works, and improvement works 
of all kinds, not to mention the transport service, the light and power plant 
and other trading ventures, if and when developed. But that is not impos¬ 
sible ; and in view of the benefit likely to result from such a consummation, 
we have no hesitation in recommending the consolidation of all city autho¬ 
rities into a single central organisation. 


X.—Retrenchment and economy, 

Economy v«. considering the expenditure of a municipality, it is of the utmost 

bear in mind the vital distinction between retrenchment and 
K, I economy. The former, as interpreted by the several retrenchment committees 

Ketrenciiment. commissions recently at work in this country, consists in a review of each 
individual head of expenditure by itself; comparing it with the amount under 
the same head in a previous year, usually the last pre-war year; estimating 
the increase made, with some perfunctory allowance for the increase in prices 
or the depreciation in the value of money; and then suggesting an arbitrary 
ad hoc xediiotion with an eye exclusively to curtail the total volume of ex¬ 
penditure. In such a view of the task of retrenchment, no attention is or 
,oan be paid to the effects, other than financial, of such reductions; no considera¬ 
tion is or can be shown to theljearing of the expenditure on the abilily or wel¬ 
fare of the community, on its need and req[uirements, and on its relation to 
the resources of the community concerned. It is hardly understood even now 
in India, that public expenditure, wisely planned and well laid out, has an 

. * We may cite as an exampte the case of the non-refimdable town duty now favoured 

the Bombay Mn&io^ality, ^ioh would fell on commodities that would also have borne the 
form if imported by sea ; or the cotton cess ^ially created for the bene- 
fifcof tike BombayDereiopnmnt Directorate, which must be repeating itself in some form at some 
stage beloce the cotton imported into Bombay city is finaHy consumed them or disused of. 
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iatiniate bearing on imi-roving tbc ability of tie I'cople for wbotn this exjwttdi- 
Iture is inonrrcd, and so adding to tbeir resonrces; that at least in the case 
of municipal authorities, tho bulk of the functions assigned to them arc such 
that of necessity the expenditure must react immediately upon the ability 
of the people; and that therefore the sound financier in municipal administia- 
tion 18 not he that advises u rigorous, inexorable curtailment of specific heads 
of n^unicipal expenditure; but rather he who indicates additional avenues for 
productive or profitable and serviceable spending that would return in ever 
increasing quantity to the community that siiends. 

True economy in mmuoipal finance thus differs materially from the mere Blind letnach- 
retrenchment that seems to have nowadays got into fashion with the guar SaSUy'fSS 
dians of the Municipal purse in India. It is the result, probably, of an unthink- 
ing imitation of the unwise example set to them by the central governing 
authorities, who, under irresistible pressure for retrenchment, iindort oo k a 
campaign of ad hoc curtailment of public expenditure in departments 
where they were relatively indifferent. The Municipal authorities must also 
be held to be lacking, not merely in imagination, but also in finanpial acumen 
or statesmanship, when they have blindly followed such a lead, and insisted 
on mere curtailment, without even a consideration of the relationship 
between revenue and expenditure in the financing of all public bodies. For 
a proper economy campaign in public finance, it is indispensable to consider 
revenue side by side with the expenditure side of the balance sheet; for then 
only can a comprehensive idea be obtained of the resources and obligations 
of the public bodies concerned; and means devised for promoting the 
real welfare of the community concerned by a judicious attention both to re¬ 
venue and expenditure, after a proper appreciation has been had of the con¬ 
sequences of each item of expenditure on the welfare of the community. * 

The foregoing remarks do not imply that there never can be room for soom lot 
mere retrenchment in public expenditure. On the contrary, niiles.s a wary cye^S.“‘”“' 
is kept incessantly on the disbursements of the public treasury; unless a most 
efficient system of audit is devised for oontroliing and regulating public expen¬ 
diture, there will be constantly occasions in which the need for simple retrench¬ 
ment would become irresistible. And even with the best of control and audit 
systems, retrenchment becomes frequently necessary, in the sense of a close 

* It would be int^st^ in tiiis connection to contrast the terms of reference made to the 
^tonohment Committee m Great Bniain, and those made to the coriespondinE committee 

in India. The former was asted “To moke recommendations.for effeotiM forSiwith 

all possible reductions in the National Espenditure on supply services, having esneoiallv 

to the present and prospecHvc position, of me revenue. The latter was “To make recommenda¬ 
tions. ..for effecting forthwith all possible reductions in the expenditnie of the Cent. 

ral Government, having regard especially to the present financial pos^n and outlook ” The 
difference is slight, and hardly noticeable, except to the trained eye. For, for revenue 
porition is ciuite different from regard for the general financial posHdon and outlook as in the 
latter caw the oidmary revenue deficit is bound to obscure all oflier pertinent oonsiderS^rons 
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^ut^7 of the objects of public expenditure and their possible ourtailnjpi 
or abandonment alt(igetlier. Circutotances alter cases; and by the xmn 
of time, departments and posts which may have been once (j[uite impo|^ 
taut ma\' come to be superfluous and sinecures. These need to be coiisidei- 
/ti and scrutinised from time to tiiiie. and the ordinary machinery for com 
trol and audit of public expenditure is rarely .suflicient for this task 
RetB^UfLiuent mar also be most usefully made by the substitution whet- 
‘ver possible of jnechanical for human labour in public departments, e. g. the 
type-writer, the addition machine, the cash register &c. Eetrenchment may 
also be comprised to a (.^uitc substautiai degree in the mere improvement of 
jjrocediirc and general methods, e. g. in the regulations concerning the amount 
of siores to bt* kept in the several departmcncs; or the method according to 
whicli th»^ rusltdiour oxpeudituj‘e at the end of tin* financial year is to be 
bcriitinised. 

iieii Jittiure But while there are these legitimate and liel ossarv. directions fox retrench- 

ot a caiupaiga . , ^ 

^M^^KetrcncJi-meiit lu public municipal expenditure, we must never lose sight of the 
real nature of retrenchment campaign, as distinguislit*.d ironl a demund for 
proper economy in the ]niblie life of a civic eoniniunity* A real regard to 
the ecuiioruy of the city's public funds and its prosperity may even suggest 
tile haiidliug of the public ex[)enditure in a manner that would create deli¬ 
berately a<Idit-ioual employment for the city’s labour force or the city's 
capital. The demand, for example, in Indian cities under naiioiialistie influ¬ 
ence. that nil coiirructsfor municipal work and stores should be preferentially 
placed with Indian eiiierprisi? is an instance of the kind vve are now consider¬ 
ing as real economy. ]A.)r rliough such a policy, consistently followed, may 
coneeivalfly involve ^oiue lo.s> as exju’essed in terms of money only, the result¬ 
ing beiie.lit is nor the les^ substantial because it is incapable of expression in 
terms of money. 

In all projects, then, of econoJiiv in public expenditure, the civic authori¬ 
ties would do well to bear alwaysiiimindthe distinction between real economy 
and mere retrenchment; and carry out their schemes of economy or retrench- 
nieiit \\itli due regard to this clistinctiun. Proper ccouomv* in public expeji- 
diture cannot be eifect.Mh as already observed, without, due regard to the. 
, reveiiu** side; and that consideration therefore, provides a proper link between 
the present and die succeeding chap>ters dealing with municipal revenues. 
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MUNICIPAL REVENUES. 


I.—General characteristics of Municipal Revenues. 

As the outstanding characteristic of municipal expenditure is that it Is 
intended and designed to be of local benefit, so the outstanding charaoteris- 
tic of municipal revenue is that it is derived from local enterprise, local ser- 
vice or the wealth of the municipal citizens, situated within the municipal 
limits as a rule. The State, by its sovereign jiower, taxes the citizen i» 
persordm^ wherever he may be, in many eases of direct taxation ; and so does 
not consider whether the actual wealth from which the citizen pays his tax is within 
or without the jurisdiction of the State taxing him. Tho British Income Tax 
has to be paid by residents in Britain, whether or not the wealth in respect of 
which the tax has to be paid is situated in British territoiy. And, conversely, 
ivhen the tax falls on the ]iroperty, the State is equally indifferent as to 
wlM?thor or not the owner of that property is within the jurisdiction 
of tint .state. But the municipality cannot disreganl these limitations; and 
so the largest section of its retcinies i.s derii'i-d from local wealth. 

A second cliaraeleristie worth iioliciug in municipalities which lollun the BulkoittuBi* 
British model consciously or unconsciously is that the bulk of the municipal from ^TaitHon 
revenue is derived from taxes on the property as distinguished from taxes on the”*^ 
person of the citizen. Personal or direct taxes arc not unknown in the muni¬ 
cipal schedules of taxation; and many cities on the Continent of EurojK- have 
been familiar with taxes on income which must necessarily be on the person 
of the citizen. But to the English financial practice, it has always appeared 
more easy for municipalities for their taxes to be levied in respect of the 
property, land and buildings, situate within the municipal limits, and con¬ 
sequently free from the danger of evasion, than that their taxes be levied on 
the citizen personally; as the freedom of movement enjoyed as an elementary 
political or economic right of citizenship may help to evade the tax-burdens. 

Taxes on property are, besides, it is thought, easier to approximate to the * 
ability of the tax-paying entity than taxes on the citizen personally could 
be, especially if the tax is apportioned to the yearly value of the property 
taxed. And, further, the danger of evasion would be reduced to the mini* 
mum if the tax is collected from the occupier instead of the owner of 
the property taxed. Of course, there are many, and some valid, objection- 
to tliis eouanoo English practice; and even >n British mlinieipalii i'-s. cxeep- 
tions have been admitted in the schedules oi municipal revenues of great 
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importance. Taxes on property are, by no means, the only source of revenue 
even in Britain. But, allowing for exceptions wliich the progress of mujciici-" 
pa! consciousness has created, the best and the easiest source of municipal re¬ 
venue of the tax description must still be considered to be property taxes 
or rates common in Britain, 

progressive and enterprising municipalities, where the consciousness of mu- 
oicipal obligations is wider and deeper, -wherethe appreciation of collective efiort 
Blew iStSf.’ for the common good is more extensive, a growing portion of municipal revenues is 
derived from the profits of municipal enterprise. This is a relatively new feature of 
municipal finance; and, in countries dominated by the individualist philosophy 
of personal gain as the only motive force of human action, it is hardly in 
favour with the sections that still count in municipal government. Its pro¬ 
blems in practical administration are accordingly often confused, and the issues 
obscured by a degree of irrelevant sentiment or prejudice, which is seldom al¬ 
lowed to insinuate itself in other domains of municipal finance. Nevertheless, 
we think, the proportion of the surplus from municipal enterprise is a st6adi- 
ly growing item in modern municipal budgets; it is even now not quite neg¬ 
ligible. The municipal enterprise, yielding a surplus of profit, is often under¬ 
taken at the start, rather with a view to render service than with any clear 
desire to earn a monetary profit for the municipality from such an enterprise; 
and, indeed, even now, we should say, the correct principle, for deciding 
whether or not a particular enterprise should be taken over and managed by 
the municipality, is to see how far it can be made an instrument of service 
and benefit to the. citizens or to the city, wliich in private profit-seeking hands 
it could not possibly be. The iiroblem of rating for the- service rendered 
would then be treated in a manner ]ierfectly suitable and becoming to the 
municipality, and the accounting also of the receipts and disbursements, the 
assets and liabilities of the enterprise, would be appropriate. For where service 
is the primary or at least the principal aim, the object would be to frame 
the rates so as to secure the greatest possible use of the service ofiered by the 
largest possible number of the citizens; and when a commodity or service’has 
to be produced on the largest possible scale, the inevitable economies result¬ 
ing from such an organisation vrould result in considerable profits, that will 
not all be consumed by the liberal treatment accorded by the municipality 
as employer to the primary producers of the particular service. The more a 
municipal service is conducted for purposes of .benefit to the citizens, the 
greater would there be the chance of a surplus of receipts over expenditure 
in that department, and so the enterprise will justify itself even on the nar¬ 
row financial grounds, quite apart from the justification on the broader ground 
of service rendered, 
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Connoctod mtt the revenues derived from the trading or service enter- Bsstsua 
prises of modern municipalities may bo mentioned the item of receipts from 
municipal domain and property. As a rule, the municipality possesses pro- ** 

perty only within the city limits; and the rents &c. derived from such pro¬ 
perty are often set off by the free quarters and other such advantages grant¬ 
ed to the municipal employees. But the income from the sale or lease of 
properties improved by the city authority is a net addition, which is counter¬ 
balanced only by the amount clue in respect of any loan that may have been 
incurred for the purpose. The special assessments, due to improvements on 
property made by the municipality, which make a prominent feature of muni¬ 
cipal revenues in many foreign countries, are often considered .to be indis¬ 
tinguishable generioally from the ordinary tax-receipts. But at bottom these 
are also, in our opinion, of the nature of income from municipal domain, which 
the municipalitj' prefers to base on its sovereign power of taxation with a 
view to avoid difficulties arising naturally in the attempt to approximate them 
to the economic price or rent. Apart from these rents of properties situate 
within the city limits, in some countries, and particularly in Germany, muni¬ 
cipalities are allowed to acquire landed domain outside the city as well, for 
one or another reason of social service to the citizens. Woods and forests arc 
acquired and used for purposes of affording parks and recreation grounds to 
the citizens; and though the income from these may bo insignificant, the land 
acquired and developed by the application of the city sewage and night-soil 
us manure often yields considerable net revenue. Similarly, mines and mineral 
springs are exploited for the benefit of the citizens as well as non-citizens for 
revenue purposes, wlien the service object has been duly accomplished. 

Of a like character are also the receipts by way, of interest &c. on the interert Ee- 
various sinknng and other funds maintained by a municipality. Of course, 
the balance, these receipts are almost always more than counterbalanced by 
the payments that have to be made on the city's loan account; but they never¬ 
theless constitute an item, wMoh is becoming daily more significant with the 
growth of the city’s activities and indebtedness. 


II.--Various Sources of Municipal Income. 

In outlining the characteristics of municipal revenues, we have alreadv enu- • Deao i e a t 
merated the principal items or categories of municipal income; and we may^^“cSSlS; 
repeat them here for greater clarity. Tax-Income is the most ancient, even if 
it is nowadays not the most considerable, single source of municipal revenue in a 
progressive .and enterprising municipality. These taxes may be of various kinds, 
and of various description or (^signations; but they are all essentially of the 
same characterviz. that they are compulsory contributions from the* private 
wealth of the citizen exacted by the municipality in virtue of its sovereign powew 
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and in wMch there ia no specific attempt or intention to apportion the benefit 
received to the burden imposed. The tax is levied according to the real or sup- 
poaed ability of the tax-payer, and often it is based on little better than ad 
hoe conclusions of a citizen's ability. The taxes on property, on trades and pro¬ 
fessions, on amusements and conveyances, dogs and domestics &c. are all of a 
like essential character in this that they consider simply the ability of the tax- 
l>ayeT, and have no direct reference to the service rendered to him. 

Fees, on the other hand, charged by municipalities for certain senneos ren¬ 
dered, or acts performed, or privilege accorded, are of different kinds. They are 
more akin to prices charged for a commodity sold, though of course the analogy 
should not be pressed too far and cannot be rigorously maintained. The fees vary 
from a charge for a more signification of the solemnity of a given act,—registra¬ 
tion of a marriage for example,—to the exaction for a privilege, \i'hich the munici¬ 
pality would regulate particularly in the general interest, e.g. licensing fees of 
all sorts. 

J^ntsand Besides fees and taxes, income from municipal domain and profits from 

profits of ..-I ‘J* lex-Lixi* i* .. ^ 

enterprise form part of the total income of municipalities, and are, as 
already noticed, of the nature of prices charged on commercial or rather eco¬ 
nomic considerations, and not arbitrary exactions with no corelation to the benefit 
received. Being often monopolies, the analogy of a com])ctitive market price 
does not, of course, apply to the charges for municipal services; and in fact, 
the municipality itself does not follow, in the framing of these charges, the eom- 
niercial principle so much as the non-commercial idea of securing the utmost 
possible use of the service offered. The uniform tramway fare, or parcels charge, 
or lighting dues, could not be warranted by the commercial practice: and vet 
the municipality cannot apply any other system of charging for its services. The 
practice of graduating the charge, wherever in vogue, indicates a latent desire 
to approximate these charges to taxes proper; but in reality, these will always 
be compared to the cost of production to the municipality, and as such, they 
are really closer akin to prices than to taxes, 

Subventions- These make up the principal groups of municipal income. In addition, 
tkere are in most advanced countries, special subventions or grants from* the 
Central Government to these local bodies for specified purposes. These are 
not precisely what are coimnonly styled Extraordinary receipts; but they are 
distinct from the ordinary receipts in so far as they are independent of the powers 
of the municipality, and depend on the goodwill of the central or state govern¬ 
ment. As a rule, these grants or subventions will be paid by the central govern- 
ment without demur ; but they have a reserve of power to ref use the grant, and 
they use it on occasions for the purpose of signifying their discontent with a 
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municipaJ authority, which has shown itself remiss in the performance of its 
duties that the state considers to bo of paramount importance. 

III.—Rclafion of Revenue to Expenditure in Public Finance. 

Taxes, fees, receipts from municipal enterprise, and special subventions ^^evenue^ind 
from a superior authority make up the revenues of a modern municipality. What 
is the relation of this income to the ordinary expenditure? We have noticed already 
that in public finance, it is usually the expenditure side which constitutes the 
decisive factor; and thal revenue has to play a relatively i)assive part. The 
revenue must bo sufficient to meet the expenditure; and if it is not, it must be 
made to be so. This is stating the guiding principle of public finance some¬ 
what crudely; for Ihere may be room lor economy or retrenchment on the 
expenditure side as well: and that, in that case, unless and until all reasonable 
retrenchment is made, the revenue side will not be raised to meet the other. But 
on the whole, the fact that the municipality is given a portion of the sovereign 
authority for taxing the eitiaon; and the further consideration that in many 
cases involving large exj^enditure, not necessarily for objects of commercial pro¬ 
fitability, the municipality is entitled to raise funds by borrowing, is enough justi¬ 
fication for the statement that revenue must ally with expenditure, assuming 
the latter to he just, necessary, and well distributed, 

IV.—Statistics of Municipal Income in European and American countries. 

Though comparisons in bald money values are more often misleading than ‘“'^SSnScipai 
not, the subjoined information may be instructive to students of municipal finance ^ ^ 

in this country, if they bear in mind the general caution that the monetary 
unit has not in every case the same purchasing jmw’cr. The information may 
also be found insfcnictivo as regards the. distribution, or rather the sources, of 
Municipal Income. 

In the United States, according to Dr. ^lunro (Op. Cit. p. 405) in 1913 cities of 

Percentage 

over 500,000 population had Total revenue Cxeneral Prop, of total 

Taxes revenue. 
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£442,002.609 

of which 

286.603,444 or 

64% 

Between 

300,000-500,000 „ 

113,578,023 

?• J9 

66,473,786 „ 

68 % 

ti 

100,000-300,000 

137,962,808 

99 99 

85,152,429 „ 

53% 

99 

50,000-100,000 „ 

87,514,220 

99 99 

49,728,205 „ 

56% 

99 

30,000-30,000 „ 

65,219,450 

99 99 

37,829,289 „ 

57% 


Total „ 

866,277,110 

99 99 

525,779,163 „ 

60% 


Besides the Local General Property Tax, there are in the United States, Misceiianeou* 
special property taxes, poll and occujjatioii taxes, business taxes, non-biisincps J^^^**^**^^* 
license taxes, special assessments, fines, forfeits subventions and grants 
from the state governments, donations and pensions^ assessments, earnings of 
general departments,^receipts in respect^of highway privileges, rents of invest- 
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meat property, interest, and lastly earnings of public service enterprise, jg®;! 
water works. * 


_ Mmdo i p a 1 
Revennofi Sn 
Bfigland. 


In England and Wales, local revenues in 1918-19 amounted to £199 million, of ^ 


which £85 

millions or 43% 

» 17% 

came 

from 

rates 

„ ^ 


99 

water, gas, and electric light enter¬ 
prises, 

17 

00 /- 

J5 ?• ‘^,0 

J? 

99 

Tramways and Light Railways, 

„ 29 

.... 14% 

S> 

99 

Central Government 

» 4 

s) !> 2% 

99 

99 

Contributions, Loans 

1(1 .lO 

» 15% 

;j 

99 

Miscellaneous Sources.*** 


In France, the total revenues of the departments amounted, in 1918, to 
715,381,354 francs, equal roughly, at par of exchange, to about £28 million. The 
revenues of the city of Paris in 1921 aggregated 1,003,494,949 francs, with a 
debt amounting on the 1st January, 1922 to 6,119,511,146 francs.f 


inOiitmfinr. In Germany, in 19104 according to calculation based on the data supplied 
by Mr. W. H. Dawson, (Op. Cit. p. 363) 84 towns, with an aggregate popula-^ 
tion of 15,030,600, raised among them total revenues of £ 30,439,275, of which 
about oue-half was of a special kind, e.g. taxation of real estate, trading enter¬ 
prises, taxation of amusements <fec. In all German towns and rural communeSi 
with a jjopulation of 10,000 and. over, according to a return of the Imperial 
German Government published in 1908,33.2% of the gross revenue were derived 
from taxation, 25.9^}of the toial revenues came from the receipts of trading 
enterprises, from the administration of communal estates and investments 
5.1% from educational and art institutions, 3% on account of poor relief, care 
of orphans, and hosjiital.^. 4.7% were derived from building fees &c. and the 
remainder 22.2% frc>|tn the general, police and other branches of admiiiistration.§ 

TJn‘se figures, as already observed, may be subject to considerable caution 
for purposes of precise comparisons; but the}' serve to show the importance 
of local revenues in the general financial organisation of the leading countries. 


♦ Op. Fkidlay Shinas, Science of PMic finance, P. 440-1. 
t Statesman’s Tear Book, 1924, p. 870. 

X FnileT staiwtios of a later date at© not available, and if obtained would be unreliable 
owing to toe vast variations in the value of German money. 

} Op. at. p. m ^ 
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V,—Statistics of Municipal Revenues in India. 

Tlio Mimioipal revimues in India, in 1921-22 and 1923-21, lot which only the 
latest aggregate figures are available^ are detailed in rhe lollowing table: — 


Municipal Rates nud Taxes: 



1921-2:J 

1923-24 

Octroi 

Bs. .1,88,00,923 

1,83,03,036 

Tax on houses and Lauds . 

2,83,86,8-16 

3,30,83,896 

,j ,, Animals and Vehicles 

„ 28,73,524 

34,22,344 

„ Professions & Trades 

„ 28,63,543 

30,16,974 

Tolls on Roads and Perries . 

23,47,978 

28,54,019 

Water Rate . 

„ 1,37,33,370 

1,89,20,971 

Lighting „ . 

„ 20.39,920 

20,94,053 

Conservancy Kates 

„ 80.38,lU 

1.02,96,903 

Other Taxes . 

7S.C6.113 

1,11,83,929 

Realisations under Special Acts: Total Tax 

„ 8,68,62,661 

10,31,76,125 

Pomids, Hackney carriages, licenses for Drugs 

14,92,460 

15,78,279 

Rent of land, houses &c. 

„ 33,81,148 

38,72,243 

Sale proceeds of lands & Produce of land 

., 37,41,540 

27,97,014 

Conservancy Receipts other than rates 

12,44,750 

13,39,686 

Markets & Slaughter-House Receipts 

„ 70,24,206 

82,14,890 

Fees from educational institutions 

10,06,799 

10,88 296 

Other Fees &c. 

50,76.716 

74,29,685 

Fines . 

7,00,724 

8,71,568 

Government Grants . 

94,03,503 

Sii,4o,332 

Grants from Local Funds . 

.' 8.77;i98 

8,43305 

Other Grants and Contributions 

4,27,010 

5,01,763 

Miscellaneous . 

„ 81,53,939 

71,75,550 

Extraordinary and Debt Receipts:— 

Sale Proceeds of Securities &c. 

.. 1.32,49,019 

7..51,23,013 

Loans from G overnment . 

1,60,98,564 

3,67,71,019 

,, Private Individuals 

47,64,500 

92,06,842 

Realisation of Sinking Fimds. 

., 32,80.333 

17,39,749 

Advances . 

„ 1.43,04,515 

1,18,53,886 

Deposits . 

„ 7,46,45,920 

15,94,13,747 

Total Receipts . 

28.49,54.585 

44,16,48,964 


This aggregate of 2S-| ( or 44.16) crores is really not the regular revenue total Carecat; 
the ordinary, regular municipal revenues aniounted, in that yL‘ar, i o only about 
12.82 (14.75) crores of which ^5.68 (10.31) (or about 66 2.3%) were tax revemieb 
proper as classified in the official tables. The appendix contains the detaileil 
figures of the revenues of the Bombay Municipality, and will be useful to get a 
proper picture of the revenue side of apparently the most prosperous municipality 
in India. Appendix -II contains the reveniu;s of all the. municipalities of 
over 100,000 inhabitants in the current century * 

* The above figures have been taken from the Decennial Statistical abstract of tht* Go¬ 
vernment of India for 1912-13 to 1931-22 p. 228. Appends II. also has been compiled from 
the same source but a later v'oiame Le. for 1914-lo to 1923-24 pp. 254-256. Appendix I is 
taW from the latest Budget* of the Municipality of Bomi&y. 










Appendix 1: 


BxpiiMiAtlM JuBt as we had to reclassify the expenditure of municipalities in or%. 
to get a more sympathetic and understandable grouping, so it is necessary 
to regroup revenues with a view to combine and collect together . those 
items which are genetically of the same nature; and then elucidate the 
principles governing those items collectivel^y as well as severally. 
consider the following grouping of the aggregate municipal revenues would be 
more scientific:— 


(1) Tax receipts, which are really compulsory contributions from the pri¬ 
vate wealth of the individual citizens, in which . no attempt is 
made to apportion the specific burden to the j)articular benefit 
received by the individual paying the taxes. These are 
deductions, it must be noted, from the wealth of the citizens. 


(2) Fees and License receipts. These two classes are grouped together, 
not because the income from them is always of an identical generic 
nature, but because they are interchangeable on most occasions. 
Licenses may be, it is true, niere permits to regularise and facilitate 
supervision of a trade or profession in a city, e.g. of hawkers; or 
they may be intended to penalise a particular trade or business, 
c.g. licenses in respect of dangerous trades; or they may be a mere 
means of regulation on moral rather than financial grounds; e.g. 
license for theatres, music halls, cinema and circuses. Fees,, on the 
other hand, may be a mere indication of the solemnisation of an act, 
marriage celebration fees for instance; or they may be payments 
for a particular service, which however are not intended to be prices 
lor the work done, but simply to ensure that the service is not 
abused ; e.g. the school fees, or fees charged in hospitals and 
dispensaries, or for vaccination &c. ^ 


(3) Income from Municipal property^ including lands and building rents; 
market and slaughter-house receipts, (even though the latter may 
be styled fees in some cases); profits of municipal workshops; and 
receipts from other trading ventures. We might also include in 
this same group the receipts under interest from municipal invest¬ 
ments, though these are in reality of a somewhat different nature. 


(4) Next, we may class subventions from Governments, charitable donar 
tions, and items of a like kind, which may or may not be recur* 
ring. 


fin^y theitt would bo a group of miacelkneoUs itotus, wMct it would 
be impossible to class satisfactorily under any of the above groups/ 



^ ^classified on tiie above 
palities In India would appear 

Heads of Revenue, Bombay 1925- 
26 Budget. 

!• Tax Rbobitts Bs. 

(а) GenemlTax .. 1,30,37»000 

(б) Town Duties: 

Net .. 17,00,000 

(c) Cotton Import 

, Duty* •. 16,00.000 

(d) Tobacco Duty 3,85,000 

(e) Water Tax on . 

rateable value iu- 
cluding tax com¬ 
pounded -. .. 32,02,000 

(/) Wheel Tax . • 12,60,000 

(flr) Halalkboie Tax 
on rateable value 
& special service 31,85,000 

(h) Fire Tax .. 6,81,000 

ToTAii Tax Revenue 
OF AiJj Kiros Rs. .. 2,49,40,000 


IL RbBS and liZCSIifSBS. 

Land conveyance. 

Music, Ac. . * 60,000 

Liquor Licenses .. 1,43,750 

Miscellaneous Fees 6,000 

Pub. Health r Dept. 

Fees ., .. 20,000 

Hospital Fees ., 4,000 

Street Cleansing .. 10,000 

Miscellaneous Road 60,000 

„ • Drainage .. 500 

Buildmg Regulations 90,000 

Totad Off Pees A Li- 
emrsB Dues Rs. .. 3,93,250 


IIL Revenue from 

Mnnidpal Property. 

Profit on Municipal 
Workshop ,. lo,000 

Rent of Buildings & 

Land ,. .. 70,000 

Sale Proceeds of 
Water .. ., 38,56,000 

Rent of Water 

Meters *. .. 61,000 

Rent of Buildings ' 

&o. of Water Wks. 2,500 

Rent of Bldgs. Ac. 

Pub. Health .. 35,000 

Rent of Bldgs. Ac. 

Hospitals.. .. 300 

Sale Proceeds under J 

Pub. Health .. 10,000 

Sale of Rights : Streets. 

Account . . .. 45,000 

Rent of Buildings 
A0.A-C., .. 50,000 j 

Ground Rent:— 

From Tramways Co. 
lifted .. .. 65,500 : 

„ Telephone „ 53,000 i 

Private Parties 7,500 

R^t ol Bk^ Ac. 80,000 

M 9» M Drainage I 


basiSf the revenues o£ tbe 
somewbat as under :— 

Rangoon (1923-24) 
actuala 


I. House A Land 
Tax 

Trades A Profession 

Lighting Rate 

Road Tolls 

Other Taxes 

Water 

Wheels 

Conaervanev 


Total Taxes A 
Rates 


II. Pound Fees 
Carriage Fees 
License Fees 
Motor cars 
License Fees 
Petroleum 
License Fees 
Pawn-Shops 


15,99,077 

3,28,497 

3,342 

12,’22,170 

55,959 

16,48,739 


15,478 

5,91,313 

39,321 

1,83,63$ 

2,14,684 


rtceddeuc^ Ifonid- 


Abdtu (1922-83) 
actuals. 


In hladras, the fol- 
lowii^ tax-receipts 
are included in the 
Total below :^Land 
A Build^, Water 
A Kainage, Light¬ 
ing, arts, vehiolea, 
animals, tolls, tihi- 
her Ac. 


48,57,788 


6,454 

57.654 

15,147 


3,51,937 


4,93,166 


. Bents of lands, hous^ 

6S Ac. 3,42,823 

Sale proceeds of land 

A Produce .. 7,008 

Conservancy Re¬ 
ceipts .. .. 15,478 

Market A Slaughter 
house ,. .. 5,91,313 

Tramways .. .. 39,321 

Other Receipts 1,83,63$ 

Interest on Invest¬ 
ments .. .. 2,14,684 

Kxplanatory Memo¬ 
randa :— 

The tramway receipts are i>rohably 
in the nature of ground-rent as in 
Bombay, and so may bo fitly 
included in this group, though, 
they are called fees. 

So alsoReoeipts under markets Ac. 

The “Other Receipts'* include 
Rs. 74,289 on account of license 
fees for hand-carts, which should 
strictly be classed as fees; and 
Rs. 86,821 on a/c of water fund re- 
oeipts whif^ we i&Jssu fts sale 
proceeds of nfontoI|jal wa4e'r 


Rs. 40,34,852 


In Madras, the Re¬ 
venue from Fees if 
mixed up with other 
receipts from muni-' 
cipal market, rents 
Ac. The only items 
which we can sepa- 
lute and class as ffes 
pro^r arc: license 
Registration, vacci¬ 
nation oartstand, 
distraint Ac, 

Rs. 1,58,315 


The Madras Muni¬ 
cipality derives a 
total of Rs. 5,43,299 
from munifii^l pro¬ 
perty of all sorts 
l&Bs Ils. ] ,58,315 
which we have al¬ 
ready classed as fees. 
The balance also 
includes Rs. 1,12,811 
which represents 
duty on transfer of 
property, which, iu 
the case of Bomt^y, 
we have included 
under fees and li¬ 
cense, If this 
change were made, 
the ^Madras Pro¬ 
perty head would 
account for Rs. 
2,72,173. We give 
below the total as 
Rs. 3,84,984 with¬ 
out making the 
change. 


3^3 


immk 

Bld^. Gar. 
dm Aiocimt .. 

Pvooeeds of 
Qwrdoa Plants .. 
Markets & Slaughter* 
House:— 

Stan Bents & Other 
Bondings 
Cold StoiajM Bent 
Sgoattem £ Hawkers 
Fees 

Fair Ground Feeding 
Fees 

Slaughter-house Fees 
MiscSlaneons (Mar¬ 
ket &c. 

Interest on all ac¬ 
counts .. 


23,000 

1,000 

6,000 


3,56,000 

60,000 

1 ; 20,000 

1,30,000 

4,15,000 

1,05,000 

19,84,500 


Total of Bevenue from 
Property isc. 76,41,300 


13.94,064 


Rs. 3,84,984 


IV. Govemment Con- 

tnbu^ns .. 9,91,100 

V. Miscellaneous ., 2,31,300 


58,607 

1,62,603 


48,430 
^ 6,64,960 
This includes water- 
payments for non¬ 
domestic purnoses. 


some Items, Which need explanation, and we have appended i,, 

»d H.dr», a. „,c„„y ta i 7,^ 

Bombay, we have separated the sale proceeds of water sold at th. t 
n»a 1.000 ,,U«„ „d biglt 

rf W'*? <d » 1 I Knd.. or todi.* vsnto,. n, 

under which they are given under the municipal revenue scheHi.U b j i, ^ 

^ n»i. g»op ,d a. j, 

.W toVU, ^tmg for .bout 25»/, of a. toM ' 

tp»iu,g , .udaeta^..p„d«.ua.dtotiu,outo.trf a, 
»,»»fa.u,ad.t a.p.^t,yg,„„prfi^. But a.„ io uotliug wroi 

« aut Ibo cottou duty it a. p.o.«d. of 

Gov»n«„nt of Bomb.? „u ooiuiug i«to ti. city 

in 1920 with a view to provide for thA rif-D- i j. ^ ^ 

d* Htt”b ““ *“ 

^ :.:r t r 

under tax heads proper, is nevertheless clearly a tax item 

ddfgb. ..atp a „ gfyou a J 
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in the case of Bombay to take that under the tax-ieTcnues. So 
also as regards the Halalkhore and Fire Tax. 

Appendix II. 


Name of Municipality 


HABEAS 


Population Income (Excluding opening 
within balance) 

Municipal -—-- 

limits. 1910-11 1923-24 

(1921) 


(1) Madras. 

(2) Madura . 

(3) Trichinopoly. 

BOMBAY 

(4) Bombay . 

(6) Ahmedabad. 

(6) Karachi . 

(7) Poona . 

(8) Surat. 

(9) Sholapur . 

BENGAL 

(10) Calcutta . 

(11) Howrah . 

(12) Dacca. 

UNITED PEOVINCBS 

(13) Lucknow . 

(14) Benares . 

(16) Cawnpore . 

(16) Agra. 

(17) ABahabad . 

(18) BareiUy . 

PUNJAB 

(19) Lahore . 

(20) Amritsar . 

BURMA 

(21) Rangoon . 

(22) Mandalay 

BIHAR AND ORISSA 

(23) Patna. 

C. P. & BERAR 

(24) Nagpur .. . ^ 

AJMBR-MERWARA 

(26) Ajmer. 

DELHI 

(26) Delhi. 

(27) Bangalore . 



Rs. 

Rs. 

521,917 

31,42,710 

56,63,981 

138,894 

4,09,833 

20,82,821 

120,422 

3,07,236 

6,91,087 

1,176,914 

1,17,92,662 

2,79,76,556 

270,775 

7,60,604 

25,49,406 

201,634 

12,42,812 

38,41,815 

133,227 

3,81,269 

11,06,442 

118,452 

4,38,264 

8,13,389 

113,931 

. 2,32,135 

7,60,768 

907,861 

89,72,189 

1,85,78,090 

195,301 

9,11,009 

16,99,064 

117,900 

4,03,409 

8,49,733 

217,167 

7,91,252 

15,71,902 

195,.373 

6,32,960 

13,78,325 

196,085 

6,73,382 

19,01,409 

163,750 

5,32,101 

8,37,305 

146,605 

6,22,652 

12,26,741 

119,175 

2,66,184 

6,09,177 

257,296 

8,60,257 

19,04,272 

157,031 

6,77,656 

19,39,855 

335,491 

36,99,093 

69,09.261 

•133,295 

8,27,948 

9,63,113 

110,523 

2.02,599 

3,98,322 

145,193 

6,75,747 

12,06,982 

n3,.512 

2.33,993 

.3,73,745 

248,302 

8,86,559 

18,72,271 

118,684 


13,19,102 



CHAPTER V. 

V,. . 

—. — 

MUNICIPAL REVENUE FROM FEES. 


I.—Two Kinds of Fees. 


OiaMeBof Jees. Taking the revenue from Fees first, as being relatively of very little present 
or prospective importance, we find that these are divisible into two kinds: Fir^ 
of all, there are the fees for acts done by the municipality or for a service ren- 
dered, which are not intended to be charged for on a commercial principle of 
recouping to the municipality the cost of the service rendered, but merely to 
associate with it a certain degree of solemnity, or to prevent abuse. Secondly, 
there are the fees for regulating or preventing certain dangerous or offensive trades 
or occupations. In this case the fee approaches very closely to a tax proper, 
with only this difference that where the intention is to discourage a particular 
trade, the fee will be charged irrespective of the paying ability. By their very 
nature, fees of all kinds tend to be uniform on given acts or services; and so 
they naturally avoid all question of appqrtioninent according to ability. If there 
Is any utilitarian consideration at all involved in the assessment of fees, it 
lies in the nature of the service rendered and Charged for by fees. 

The extent to which fees contribute to the revenue resources of American 
municipalities may be gathered from the following table, relating to 227 of the 
largest cities with a populati^ of 30,000 or over in the United States, in 1919 


Department. 


Amount op 


General Government 
Protection to person and pro 

perty . 

Conservation of health sani¬ 
tation & Cleanliness 

Highways. 

Charities, Hospitals fee. 
Education 
JSecreation ,, 
Miscellaneous, General 
Total 


$ 

5,613,000 


3,898,000 


4,487,000 

4,355,000 

5,167,000 

2,933,000 

2,343,000 

1,577,000 

30,373,000 


Of course all the items here 
enumerated under the caption of 
Fees may not strictly speaking be fees 
proper. “Nevertheless” says a com¬ 
petent observer, “the amount of 
the recorded fees of the states and 
cities is very much larger than tha^ 

of the Federal Treasury.It is not 

improbable that the sum of recorded 
fees for the states and their local 
division would exceed ten times the 
amount of the federal fees.” (Jensen 
Op. Cit. P. 157) The latter aggregate 
in the Budget of 1926, 11.35 million 


dolte. derived ohiefly from the Patent Office, Naturalisation. Consular and Pass 
port Pees. (Op Lutz: “PuUio Finance" p. 218). It also indicates the scope 
of the mumoipal activities in these countries, since every new additional function 
oi goyernmoxit u made s-ood by fees wherever possible. 
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Wo must distinguiak between Fpes and Taxes. In the case of the latter 
the levy is compulsory, without there being any attempt to correlate the burden 
with the benefit. Taxes are frankly exactions in virtue of the sovereign, omni¬ 
potent might of the state. In the case of the Fees, on the other hand, 
the demand, if it is an exaction at all, is concealed; and an attempt is made 
to show some benefit specially resulting from the payment of the fee, even though 
the payer may have no alternative to refuse. Fees have been defined as:— 

‘^Compulsory contributions exacted' by the state to cover a |>art 
or all'the cost of doing somethin giequired by the presence and activities 
of a special class, or from which the fee-payer receives nr is presumed to 
receive a special benefit, in addition to the general benefit which is the 
justification of the state performing the service.’’* 

This general benefit, which must exist in every case where a fee is charged, 
is the special distinguishing mark of the fee as contrasted with the Tax. In addi¬ 
tion, there may be some special benefit to the particular individual paying the 
fee; but this is not indispensable. One curious consequence of this character¬ 
istic is that fees are essentially temporary measures, and tend irresistibly to be 
converted into taxes, the moment the general advantage of the service sup¬ 
posed to be rendered out of the proceeds of the fees is perceived, and the worry 
as well as the annoyance to the individual is realised. But while fees last as 
fees, we must not over-look the essential distinction between the twro sources 
of revenue. 

There is another peculiarity of fees which must, also be noticed at this stage. ci^Fiind 
Originally, fees were imposed by the King in European countries to enable the ^ 
officials concerned with the performance of certain duties or functions of the 
state to remunerate themselves. The evils of such a system need not be 
elaborated in a modern community. But that such a system is serviceable in 
a new or primitive community, where irregular and part-time service is all that 
is wanted from the state and its delegates, cannot also be denied. Hence, in 
functions which the state takes over for the first time, and as it were 
tentatively,—e.g. boiler-inspection,—fees may have a place, which a correspond¬ 
ing tax will not have, atteast in the first years. For all new functions that the 
state takes over, then, it may be not undesirable to suggest fees as the most 
easy method for remuneration, provided, of course, no atteinf)t is made by the 
state to take from this more than is justifiable by the value of the service ' 
rendered. 

This last reflection has afiorded occasion to many critics of the fee system The debat- 

anie margin. 

that every Fee must be considered to be a Tax in so far as its amount exceeds 
the cost of rendering the particnlar service for which it was originally imposed. 

To a oertMa extent the criticism is not unfounded; but the main distinction 


* Jensen’s PnbloM »/ Pnihe Fitume P. llSt 
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between Fees and Taxes, already mentioned, must bo bold positively to dis¬ 
criminate between the two even in those cases, where the State or the 
municipality derives a revenue from the fees greater than the cost of the ser¬ 
vice. For there will be an element of some special benefit to the payer, which 
in the tax-payment will be impossible to determine, and unfair always to pre¬ 
sume. Without denying that fees may in cases be in excess of the cost 
of the service, we may yet point out that such eventuality is the result of the 
monopoly of administration enjoyed by the state. The State or the munici¬ 
pality charged something more than is strictly necessary, and so admixtures 
an element of taxation, which is strictly speaking not germain to the Fee system. 
It may likewise be admitted that in such cases the critics would be justified in 
demanding that the amount of the fee be reduced so as to cover the cost of 
sendee only. 

IL—Fees for Municipal Acts. 

andobfe^^on given in the table (ante, p.386-7 ^ includes many of the acts 

are charged in other countries also. With the exception of the 

license dues for regulating dangerous trades &c. and licenses in respect of the 
liquor vend in the cities, the bulk of the Indian municipal fees are for acts done 
by the municipality to authenticate the validity or propriety of a given transac¬ 
tion.* There are certain items of revenue which, though classed in the official 
schedules of Municipal revenues as fees, e.g. the fees charged in the Municipal 
Markets, are taken by us in the more appropriate group to which they, scienti- 
fically speaking, belong. The squatters’ and hawkers’ fees, however, ought to 
be mere fitly taken in the fees group; and with this change, the total fee 
revenue of the city of Bombay would be 6.58 lakhs or nearly 2% of the total 
municipal revenues. The Bombay municipal revenue classes the fire tax quite 


* Ill Gemany, according to Dawson, (Op. Cit. p. 292) 

“Most of the large towns charge the yearly costs of the sewerage systems of street sca¬ 
venging, and of the removal of house refuse, directly to the owners of the property concerned as 
fees... The comunes are also empewexed to charge fees for the use of the institutions provided 
by the local authority for the common benefit, such as hospitals, bathing establishments, and 
certain of the schools for whoso provision and maintenance they are responsible, though elemen¬ 
tary schools are, as a rule, ex^pted from fees. 

Among the miscellaneoo&'dues and fees may be mentioned the pavement dues (a charge 
on horses and vehicles) levied in Bavarian towns, the bridge tolls stul common in some parts 
of the country, fees charged in connection with building permits, the inspection of buildings, 
“and the like, market fire brigade fees, and the fees for burgess or freomansliip rights 
eha)$^ on a large scale in Bavaria, and to a less extent in some others tates.’^ 

In Amerioa, Dr. Munro says :—“In all our cities considerable sums are derived each year 
Irani the fees imposed for licenses, and chiefly for those granting the right to sell intoxicat¬ 
ing liquors.License fees, though much smaller in amount, are also exacted from a, great 

other trjwios and industries,—^from peddlers, auctioneers, second-hand dealers, kee^rs of 
prop^tcTS of places of amusement, and so forth. Many cities likewise require small 
of various sorts..Most of the fees are small in amount, but taken to- 
yield a considerable income each year. The number of occupations and trades 
the munkipaHty deems it advisable to supervise and regulate in this way, is steadily 
... .All in all, however, these rarely amount to more than one per cent, of the 
mUj» rawnue.” (Op. Cit. p. m)i 
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4 pari} from the other heads of tasation, and we have taken the income from 
the Fire Brigade services in the group of tax-income; though perhaps, since the 
intention to make a profit out of the fire-brigade is absent, and the charge 
is uniform, it would be best to take it under Fees. In the Eangoon and Madras 
Municipalities the proportion seems to he much greater, though in Rangoon, the 
very large item derived from the regulation of pawn-shops seems to be a special 
feature, which is well worth copying by other municipalities The pawn-broker,, 
operating individualistically for personal profit, is a social sore of the same sort 
as the money-lender; and the municipality will do well to regulate his business 
and control it by means of fees, even if it does not bestir itself to provide its 
own pawnshops for the benefit of the poorer working class population steadily 
growing in the cities of modern India. 

The principal items of fees are:—Land Conveyance, a mere matter of Otouploa of 
authentication; fees charged by the Public Health Department for its various 
services, e.g. vaccination; street cleansing and roads fees, or lolls, hospital fees, 
drainage fees, and permit fees under the building regulations of the municipality, 
e.g. for the certificate of the completion of a building. Miscellaneous fees and 
music fees in Bombay are a little diflicult to place, but they are also for a service 
which it is not the intention of the corporation, apparently, to tax or charge 
for on a commercial basis, but which nevertheless wants to have some sort of a 
control. 

It is noteworthy that though m all the municipal schedules of revenue there 
is a heading of School Fees, no amount is shown anywhere under that lead 
With the advent of compulsory education, the schools will have to be made wholly 
free ; and the Indian municipalities cannot pride themselves on having done their 
duty hy the children of the citizens until and unless they provide universal ele¬ 
mentary education at least, free of charge- 

Among the fees for certain acts performed by the municipality, perhaps anatattSage Feaa. 
important omission will he noticeable to the non-Indian reader. There are in 
the municipal schedules of revenue no marriage celebration fees, lie idea 
of marriage as a social relationship arising out of a civil contract has yet to 
gain ground in India, whose peoples regard it as of the nature of an indefeasible 
sacrament. Given the sentiment of an overwhelming majority of the'Indian 
people in this matter, it would be out of place to suggest that a municipal fee 
on marriages within the city may be a quite serviceable means for an efficient 
administration of such additional functions as poor relief for example, whlci we 
have contended should be made over to the municipal bodies in this country. 

To the ardent social reformer, the tax on marriage, wLcthex by the municipal 
or by the state authorities, is a weapon, which, it must be realised, is of a mul¬ 
tiple capacity; but, properly handled and applied, it is capable of achieving 
ropults that may be impossible in other ways. 



IIL-^Ucease Fees. 


second class oi fees axe tliose charged for the regulation of a trade, 
which is considered either dangerous ox necessary for other reasons to regulate. 
And if, incidentally, in the process of regulation, some revenue can be derived, 
the. municipality would of course welcome it. The primary purpose, however, 
evan in trades which are considered a menace to society, and on which there* 
fore increases in License Fees will usually be voted with light-hearted indiference 
or opposed for selfish reasons of vested interests, is never revenue. License Fees 
on trades and professions in the city may be distinguished, again, according to 
the nature of the trade into a regulative and deterrent fee, which approaches 
the neatest to a tax, and a permissive charge, which has the greatest affinity to 
fees eoxisidered in the first division. In the former case, the mere rise in the 
amount of the fees charged will seldom prove an effective deterrent, as the 
experience of practically all the countries in respect of the regulation of the 
intoxicating drug traffic has invariably proved. The drug or drink maniac will 
satisfy his craving irrespective of the cost; and the high price, made higher 
by a heavy license duty, is often exacted from the starvation and neglect of 
the wife and children of the adult drunkard or drug-fiend. The state, moreover, or 
the Municipality, as the case may, becomes an unconscious partner in the guilt and 
crime of the drunkard and the drug-maniac; while its dcpeudance upon the revenue 
derived from that source makes it often but lukewarm in the real cause of genuine 
social betterment that the tax is frequently alleged by its apologists to accomplish 
indirectly. We do not believe regulation of this nature can be achieved with 
success, without resorting either to complete prohibition, or undertaking a com¬ 
plete monopoly of supply by the municipality with a view rigorously to regulate 
consumption. If cinema-shows are supposed to undermine the morals of the 
community, or give a fillip to the criminal instincts of certain types of citizens, 
we cannot expect that the utility of the cinema as a means of educating should 
■ be unrecognised, and the cinema show be stopped altogether. The censorship 
of the cinema may also have its dangers or objectionable features; while the 
mere charge of a fee, however high, will never stop the truly objectionable class 
from being produced. On the contrary, the fact of a high fee may be a source of 
additional attraction to the producer of the objectionable ^hows, owing to his 
being regarded as something of a martyr. In such cases, particularly, the muni- 
cipalisatioH of the enterprise would be of the utmost utility, if only the munici¬ 
pal authorities can be trusted by their electors to be intelligent, liberal, and 
public spirited enough to be enrusted wuth such a highly delicate work. The 
danger of such municipalised activity becoming reactionary in use is particularly 
great in a couniay like India, where the might of tradition, convention or super¬ 
stition, ia jet undimimshed; and where, accordingly, it is not at all unlikely 
that tte bulk of the municipal council may be chosen from classes who will 
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positively discourage, under the pretext of regulating, spectaeles wliicli nmy 
havo a broadoning effect rather than otherwise. 

IVe—-Fees in Indian Municipalities. 

In Indian municipalities, fees from the regulation of dangerous or oifensive Retfiui« 

1.1 . rndifcn Mu* 

rracles are not very considerable; and the perception of the dangerous 

of a trade is also not as clear as it might be. The definition of a dangerous trade 
may comprise the business of a restaurateur, which, if dangerous on any ground 
or in any sense, is not dangerous in a sense which would justify this kind of 
indirect taxation, and in whose case, therefore, it would he impossible to recom¬ 
mend a naanipulation of the Fee so as to deter the business. The License Fe^ 
from the grog-shop is, in Bombay, heybnd the competence of the municipality 
to manipulate, as the income under this source' is a fixed item from the 
Government. Calcutta, according to the latest reported developments, is about 
to utilise this power for the prohibition of the drink traffic. It is certainly a 
municipal business far more than the state function to regulate the actual sale 
of such deleterious conunodities in a given locality; and as it is possible to 
separate the stages at which the tax can be levied by the central and by the 
municipal authority, we see no reason why the municipal authority should not 
have the full privilege to regulate this business entirely. The municipality, 
however, must not look upon this power as an additional source* ot revenue. 

It is or would be entrusted to it so that it might most effectively police the busi¬ 
ness, and put an cud to it as soon as possible, and thereby put an end to a 
most harmful habit. As a source ol revenue, therefore, all such items must 
be largely discounted; 

As regards the merely permissive or regulative Fees, these are for adminis- ^erwlt-f«e8. 
trative purposes of conyenience, and as such the expense incurred by the" State 
or the municipality for discharging such functions of administration will be 
more than, or at least equal to, the revenue that can be possibly derived from 
such terms. The licensing of motor cars may be instanced as a case in point. 

The Fee.proper should be uniform; but these License Duties are graduated 
according to the capacity, horsepower, or use of such vehicles.* The element of 


of 


* The fees charged for the registifttion of vehicles and anixuals in Bombay, under *8.180 
the Act (It is called the Tax on vehicles and animals , not a Fee) is graded as follows 


Bescriptloa of vehicles. 


Amount of Tax 
per quarter. 


Vehicles impelled by machinery and used for commercial purposes 
other than carriage of passengers. Rubber non'rubber 

tyred. tyred. 

Rs. Rs- 


Raoh 3 or 4 wheeled vehicle weighing upto 2 ttms empty 

it 9, »• »» >* *9 99 4 ji - 

») *9 99 99 99 .99 S 9 >* 


30 0 0 45 0 0 

35 0 0 62 8 

40 0 0 00 0 





graduataon, however, must not be taken as an index of the charge being a -laz 
'^rhioh the graduation seeks to apportion according to ability; it is really a Fee 
charge, inasmuch as the derivation of an income is not the principal aim of such 
functions of the state or the municipality. It is true, however, that such charges 
often tend to be replaced by taxation in the course of normal development. Fees 
derived from the licenses of hawkers is another instance of a simply regulative 
and permissive function, as also the licensing of theatres and music halls, and 
picture palaces, which may have a moral or other special reason for the municipal 
cftuncil interesting itself at all in the regulation of such enterprise, but which 
concern us for the u^oment only as fee-producing acts. Indian municipalities 
derive a respectable proportion of their total revenue from Fees from this source.* 


( Continued from previous page)i 

Each 3 or 4 wheeled vehicle weighing apto 12 tons empty .. .. 50 0 0 60 0 0 

»» _ V ,, _ *» •* , Vi. » »» - • .. 60 0 0 60 0 0 

Each vehK'le drawn or intended to be drawn by any vehicle falling 
?mder serial No. 1, and used for commercial purposes (ue. Trailers) 

Each 3 or 4 wheeled vehicle weighing upto 2 tons empty .. ., 22 8 0 33 12 0 

99 »> 99 99 99 99 99 4 ,, . 26 4 0 39 6 0 

99 99 99 99 99 99 99 6 „ ,, , , , , 30 0 0 45 0 0 

99 79 9* 97 99 99 99 . 37 8 0 S6 4 0 

99 99 99 *9 99 99 OVCr 99 . 9 » . » . . 45 0 0 60 0 0 

Each 4 wheeled vehicle imjpelled by machinery and used solely for carry¬ 
ing passengers, weighing upto 10 cwt. empty .15 0 0 

»» »■ 20 ,, ,, .. I,, ,, 20 0 0 

?• 9* ^ 99 ,9 • - .. .. 25 0 0 

99 99 40 „ ,, ,, ,, , ^ 30 0 0 

*9 99 ^ over „ 99 », . 40 0 0 

Each 3 wheeled vehicle impelled by machinery and used for passengers 12 0 0 

99 2 ,, „ 99 99 97 99 99 99 99 97 8 0 0 

99 * 99 99 drawn by horses, ponies &g. bullocks (labour carts 3 0 0 

Others .. 8 0 0 12 0 0 

99 99 99 99 99 99 99 99 79 99 99 (with 

springs) .. .. 3 0 0 

Others .. .. 6 0 0 6 0 0 


machinery 


„ Horse pony or mule 12 hands or more 8 0 0 * 

99 99 9f 99 imder 12 hands . J' 4 0 0 

„ Bullock or donkey kept for draught .. .. ., ., 2 10 


♦Statement showing (1) the number of licenses issued, (2) the trade licensed and (3) the 
amount of fees collected during 1923-24 in Bombay. 



Aerated waters (manufacturing) • • 

A^hes. .. 

BaJoBjies .. 

Bidi leaves.* . 

Bidis or indigenous Cigarettes (manu&.oturing) .. 

Candles (manu fa cturing) (hand made) .. .... !! 

Carbide of Calciam (retail) 

Ik>. (wh^sale) .. ., ;. ” ” 

Catgut .. . 

Chaiooal . 

.. ,, ,, **. '* 

dnematogniph Eihns ., .. * [ [’ [ [ [[ 

Cloth in Sadigo and^ other colouzs, dyeing (hand power) ' ! I 

- , ,« 1 (Meohanioal power) 

Coal mid Coke . _ 


Bs. 

a. 

997 

8 

315 

0 

3.732 

8 

268 12 

148 

0 

50 

0 

128 

12 

320 

0 

30 

0 

6,061 

4 

2,085 

0 

560 

0 

1,223 

12 

390 

0 

3,333 

0 
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As regards fees for burial grounds and crematoria, these are often prices BarUti t&d 
charged for a commodity supplied, than more regulative ixidm$ evidenced by 7*^?“°*** 
Fees, even though they may be described as such. In India, however, the 
leading municipalities, though competent to look after these requirements of the 
community, have not yet interested themselves remarkably in stick functions 
and their financial consequences. 


We have already pointed out that in the case of all new additional functions siop* of pcei 
taken over by the municipality, which entail an outlay of money, the best method 
of recouping at least a part of the outlay is by means of Fees for the function 
undertaken; and so w'e may rightly consider the limits of Fees as more or less 
coincident with the limits of municipal action. Of course, municipal action may 
have to be taken in many cases where a fee cannot be ohsiged in the publie 
interest, e.g. in the registration of births and deaths. But we may generally 


(OontiTkued from prevknis page,) 


No. of 
Licenses. 


Natttrh of Tbadb. 


licensa 

fees. 


42 Coooannt Fibre, Flax. Hemp, and Jute. 4 

21 Cotton (keeping cleaning).* 306 0 

122 Cotton-seed. 2,960 0 

105 Cotton Refuse or Waste ., . 1^834 4 

14 Cow-dung cakes (manufacturing) . 176 4 

72 Hammer, Tar or Pitch . 9 I 8 12 

2,469 Eating Houses . 17,858 8 

7 Fat and TaUow (cleaning). 105 0 

19 Do. (keeping). 262 8 

13 Fins (dried). 196 0 

25 Fiah ( do. ). 35 O 0 

236 Fireworks (retail). 435 12 

115 Do. (wholesale) . 658 12 

5 Do. (manufaotuzing). 176 0 

106 Firewood (retail). ,. 210 0 

708 Do. (wholeak) . ..8,118 4 

6 Gas (manufacturing). 180 0 

161 Ghee (keeping) . .. 1,127 8 

4 Ghee (manufacturing) .. . 35 0 

165 Grain (parching) .. .. . 213 0 

415 Gunny bags.. . 1,955 0 

18 Gunpowder (retail). 82 0 

2 Do. (wholesale) . 60 0 

4 Do. (manufacturing) . 400 0 

6 Hair Dressing Sfidoon or Barbers* Shops.. .. .. 40 0 

156 Hay, Straw or Grass. 2,250 8 

26 Hides and Skins (dried). .. 390 0 

15 Do, (raw) (keeping) . 405 0 

42 Do. (tannerks)... 3,675 0 

6 Homs and Hoofs. 100 0 

46 Lime for huming (lime-kiln} . .. .. 2,187 8 

1,390 Matches (retafl) . 1,774 12 

47 Do. (wholesale). 3,058 12 

128 Do. (Bengal lights) (retail) . .. 324 8 

217 Metals (casti^) . 3,285 0 

71 . Methylated spirit.. .. .. 718 12 

884 Noisy trades.. .. ..2,199 12 

585 Oil (keeping). .. .. 9,246 4 


Carried over 


88 , 749»0 
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indicate the limits of municipal action, in regard to which fees may be 
charged, as oonaiating: in thoso activities which arc undeTtakon afresh in the general 
imblic interest, involving very often some special benefit also to the individual 
paying the Fee, though not necessarily so j and which involve additional expendi¬ 
ture that has to be made good, at least in a measure, from special charges levied 
from the particular beneficiaries of these activities. The administrative con¬ 
venience of the State or the municipality may coincide with the special or general 
advantage to the community; and in that case the .municipality or the Fee- 
levying auf hority may utilise its monopoly of administrative functions for the 
purpose of levying a charge greater than the cost of the service rendered. But 
even in that eventuality, we would not regard the fees charged for such actions 
as the same as taxes levied for undefined general purposes, withoiit a correla¬ 
tion with any particular service. 


(Oentintied from previous page.) 


No. of ' License 

Licenses. Katubs of Tbads. fees. 


JRs a. 

Brought forward .. 88,749 0 

103. Oil (manufacturing) .. . .. i.ni n 

2 Paper( Do. ). 30 0 

24 Do. (stQi^d for sale as waste paper) ., . .. ,, 227 8 

227 Permits under Section 390 ... 6,750 0 

34 Petroleum (non-dangerous, under the Municipal Act) (keposine oil) 

(retail) ,. ..... ... .. .. 452 0 

57 Do. (non-dangerous, under the Municipal Act) (Kerosiue oil) 


105 Do. (dangerous, under the Indian Petroleum Aet) 301 4 

11 Pottery (manufacturing) .. .. .. ., ., ., ,. 33 0 

12 Bags. .. .. .. . IvSO 0 

40 Saltpetre .. ,. .. .... .. .. .. .. 200 0 

13. Smelteries (treatment of metals) .. .. .. .. ... 147 o 

37 Soap (manufacturing) .. ” g50 0 

19 Sugar Kefineries .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 468 12 

27. Stablea for Horses .. , .. .. .. . ’. 1,600 0 

79 Do. ^liich cattle ., .... ., .. ,. .. 7*122 S 

53 Do. Bullocks .. .... ’ .. ,. ., ,. 1*128 12 

t> Do. Other four-footed animals .. .. .. .. ,. **6 0 

1,436 Timber .. .. 14,278 12 

142 .Turpentine (retail) .. ... . .. ,, 706 4 

45 Do. (Wholesale) .. .. ,. .. .. ,. , [ 292 8 

39. .Whistles (Steam) the blowing of ,. .. .. ,. ., 390 0 

^ Y.ool . .; 715 0 

27 Liquid fuel or non-dangerons Petroleum, under Form E of the Indian 

Petroleum .Act .. .. .. .. .. .. ,. 2,184 0 

2 Do. under Form A of the Indian Petroleum Act .. ., ., * 24 O 

91i Licenses transferred ,. .. ., .. ,, .1 ,. .. 105 0 

3 Special licenses under Section 394 (1) (d) (H) ’., .. .. * 3 0 

406 Sweetmeat (manufacturing and keeping) ., ,. .. ., .. 3,243 4 


13,338 

22.5 


Total Rs. ,.1,30,712 8 
License fees .collected during 1023-24 for the preceding year 1922-23 2,305 12 


13,563 


Grand Total Es. 


1,38,018 4 
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In this view of the limits of municipal action regulating Fees, there is, 
course, the possibility of overlooking the legitimate field of private enterprise.''^*^*®®**^f*** 
Functions, however, which have a close hearing on the welfare oi the entire 
community, and which are essentially of a local character, should ordinarily 
be performed by the community collectively, i.e. by its representative, the Muni¬ 
cipality. Functions, on the other hand, which are of merely individual importance 
and Utility, and which may transcend the barriers of the local self-governing 
unit, for the more economic and efficient discharge of the duties involved, tnay 
be left to the state to regulate or monopolise as it should think proper. Thus, 
for a city on a river, while the entire highway of the river must needs he con¬ 
sidered to be the property of the nation at large, whose representative the 
Government should thus be the proper authority to regulate its use as between 
its own collective effort and that of private enterprise, the harbour facilities, 
docks and warehouses and local transport along the quays and through the city 
may charge dues that may vary from mere Fees to prices for specific services 
rendered to the individual beneficiaries. 

Among the classes of Fees instanced or described, it may seem to bo ^nd ^ Sci5>Jj5 

cult, at first sight, to include in their proper class the Fees charged for Hos- 
pitals, Schools, or Markets. The first two instances of Pees are really an attempt 
to make out some portion of the cost of the special function of a generally bene¬ 
ficial character from the immediate beneficiaries of the activity. But as the 
consciousness of the common obligations in a civilised human society deepens, 
these functions tend to be included as among the obligatory duties of the 
state and its repre 3 entati\e the Municipality; the exponditxire in connection with 
which has to be recouped out of the general tax revenues. To this extent, 
then, logically speaking, there is no place for Fees for school education or hos¬ 
pital treatment in a comniiinity which has accepted these elementary obligations of 
the state. The,se privileges must be free to ail citizenKsat least; and since Fees, 
even where they are charged, contribute little more than 5% of the total expendi¬ 
ture on such heads,—if even so much as all that,—it is just and wise to remit 
such Fees altogether. 

The Fees for the use of ^darker Stalls stand on a different footing. Tliey Fees .for 
are levied from people wlio are utilising the market facilities provided by the* 
municipality for their own private and commercial gain. The charge made by the 
municipality will be treated by tliem as among their expenses of production, which' 
th(‘v would seek to ivcoiip from their customers. Under the circumstances, market 
fees and stall rents are not merely justified, and have a definite place of their 
oAvn; but may quite legitimately be charged on the principle of a competitive, 
economic rent for such places. Hence we have not included this particular source 
of municipal revenue in the group of fees; but classed it witli the receijits from 
municipal propertV, even though officially and by the municipal administration 
they may be classed as Fees. 
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Fees from the Slaughtei-houses, agaiu^ are of the nature of the Fees des- 
”*** "^^cribed in section I, and differ materially from the market rents or stall-fee^.* 
K the municipality were owning and operating its own abattoirs or slaughter, 
houses, charging reasonably for the service, the case would be analogous to 
that of market-rents. 

Fines, penalities and analogous income are grouped often along with the Fees; 
FiSS® but there is a vital distinction between Fees and Fines, inasmuch as there is 
in the latter an element of punitive character which is utterly absent in the 
former. Fees may be compulsory exactions, but they are not punitive. Fines, 
even when they are light and negligible, imply a stigma, which may mean a 
reflection on one’s citizenship. In India, the income from this source not being 
v^ery considerable, we may pass it over with just such a bare mention, 

V*—Fee lor the Privilege of Citizenship. 

There are towns in Germany which are able to charge special Fees for enrol- 
un I e nt citizenship, for that status confers a very valuable privilege of immunity 

Fftfl*. from taxation, thanks to the handsome receipts of those municipalities from their 

property and industrial or commercial enterprise. There are other cities, which, 
like London, are able to offer their ^‘Freedom” or the status of Freeman within 
the municipality, w'hieh, whatever may have been its value in the past, has be¬ 
come merely an empty honour for the present, though it is not the less prized 
because it is an empty honour. Fees, however, cannot be charged in cash for 
such empty honours, especially in cities like the leading municipalities of India 
which have no historic tradition or sentiment associated with them. But the 
fact that such places are the habitual resort of large numbers of foreigners, whc 
are temporary settlers for business reasons as a rule,—there is a very flourishing 
colony of the Japanese, for example, in Bombay, which annually does business 
to the tune of several crores with profits in proportion,—may quite appropriately 
be utilised to tax, or demand fees for, this temporary citizenship. Cities like 
Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon, or Karachi, which are thriving centres of international 
trade in India, may make a handsome revenue for themselves, if they can muster 
up courage, or coax the legislature into conceding them powrers for the special taxa¬ 
tion of foreigners, by this manner of charging special fees for temporary 
citizenship to non-Indian residents in their midst. 

For the moment, however, there is no prospect of the suggestion being 
. accepted or even welcomed, as the foreigner is presumed in India to be a sort 
of a beneficent fairy whose goodwill and profit must be specially promoted, 
or at least in no way interfered with. _ 

* The long list of offences, acts, or omissions for which penalties are prescribed by way of 
Fines under Ss* 471-2 of the lat^t Boxnl^y Municipal Act, 'is more formidable in appearance 
tliazk in reality. The receipts from penalties and Fines aggregate about 75,000 rupees per annum 
in Bombay. On the other hand the Income from Licensing of dangerous trades aggregated 
Be. X .$3 midis, m 19^-24, of which ^ting houses contributed the largest single item, 
?8. oommg nesrt (Re. 14,27a) and Oil a poor third with Bs. (9,246), The sub- 

lemm tabis cuXisd from annual report of the superinteudent of shows the number 

ana nature of t}^ Isade Hoenaee issued in Bombay as weU as the inconie derived tom the same. 



6hAPT£R VI. 


. » ■■ — 

MUNICIPAL TAXATION. 


l.--Oeueral Characteristics of Maaicipal Taiatioa. 


lu an earlier chapter, wo have reviewed the general feature of aiunicipal ex¬ 
penditure. As taxation is or tends to be the most import ant and considerable source 
of municiiJal income, wo must review, in the present chapter, the general charac* 
toristies of this form of local revenue, the guiding principles of a sound sys¬ 
tem of municipal taxation. As the guiding principle in municipal exiiendi- 
ture is the attaiuineut, by the outlay made, of local benefit of some sort, so 
the dominating idea in adjusting the municipal tax-burdens ought to be to fix the 
burdens of the local taxes on the people and the property of the place. The first 
requirement, then, of a good municipal tax is: that the tax*burdea should not gene¬ 
rally be capable of being shifted from the people of the city to any other people 
outside the city limits. This is not saying that all municipal taxes should bo 
non-shifting. Within the municipal limits, the burden may easily shift from 
the people paying the tax in the first instance to those eventually and real¬ 
ly bearing it. Thus, for example, Town Duties, which are imposed on all the 
articles of food imported within the city limits for consumption by the 
city’s population, are paid, in the first instance, by people who do not bear 
the eventual burden of those duties. But if these very Town Duties are 
made non-refundable terminal taxes, and charged indiscriminately on all 
articles imported into the city, irrespective of whether or not the articles taxed 
are consumed wdthin the city by the city people, they will make a municipal 
tax open to objection for a variety of reasons, not the least considerable 
of which would be that the importmg city levies an unfair tax from those who 
are not its citizens. Cities which are also great ports and converging centief^ 
of great international trade are able, if they are empow'ered by law to do so, 
to levy this unfair burden upon all material entering their municipal limits; 
but their action would be unjust, would be resented, and would eventually 
redound on themselves by the decay of their trade. Transit Duties,—Town 
Duties in the particular form of non-refundable Terminal Tax—have been 
justly condemned as hindrance to trade; and though they exist in India to* 
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day even on goods passing from British territory to the territories of the 
Native States^ and vice versa, the tendency is to discontinne them whenever 
possible in the interests of trade. 


Octwi «nd Octroi or a species of Town duty on articles of local consumption, prin- 
Town Daty. * -i./iif p • 

cipally food stnfis, may be unobjectionable irom the pomt of Vie\Y that such 

taxes are incapable of being shifted to the non-municipal population. But 
their great objection lies in the fact that these taxes fall with indiscriminate 
burden on the rich and the poor alike, as they do not admit' of any attempt 
at graduation according to the ability of the tax-payer, and in so far as their 
incidence helps to raise the cost of living in the city. A great many coun¬ 
tries in Europe,—-Frana^ Italy, and Germany loading,—have accepted Octroi 
Duties as an integral feature of their local finance. They are old, customary, 
and well understood, and consequently not opposed as strenuously as 
they might be if their real hardship to trade was realised. In Germany, how- 
<jvcr, since 1910, they have abolished all local taxes on corn, vegetables, flour 
and other milled goods^ baked goods, cattle, meat andmeat preparations, and fat. 
But in France, where the great Revolution began with an abolition of those con¬ 
sumption taxes, the octroi duties were introduced in the next twenty years; and 
to-day they form an impoitant feature of the municipal tax-systems, Paris 
deriving as much as 115 million francs in the last few pre-war years from this 
source. It is, however, the importance of the revenue derived from this source 
that obscures the objections to it on the score of trade impediment; and in 
trading countries par excellence, like the United States and Britain, they 
have definitely set themselves against such taxes. 


nastsoC Taxa* 
tKm. 


Local Taxes, then, must, as far as possible, be such as to fall on local wealth 
or local citizens, and they must not impede the general trade of the country. 
The next question is how is the evidence of the local wealth to be determin¬ 
ed for purposes of taxation ? ‘‘The modern English local rates, with impor¬ 
tant exceptions, are levied only on the real property, are collected from the 
occupiers and not from the owners as such, and are based upon the rental 
instead of the capital value”^ In this passage are summed up tersely- the 
most important indices of a sound system of local taxation. It must fall 
on that form of wealth which is essentially local, like land and building|, that 
cannot evade the tax of the local authority; and if the tax is charged to 
the immediate occupant instead of the owner, the danger of evasion.becomes 
still smaller. It is only on the last feature included in the above description 
of the bulk of the English local taxes, that there is room for difference of 
opinion as to the soundness of the system. The rental value may be a pret- 


i^eosBn 0^ p* 381* 
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iy concrete phenomenon in countries where houscfci and lands within numici- 
pal limits are used not for the personal occupation of the owner so much a? 
for renting to tenants. But the rental value would fail w'herc the owners 
more frequently use their own house-property for their own habitation than 
let it out on rent. The sale value, or the capital value, would be far more 
appropriate as a basis of the tax on real estate, unless the tax is intended to 
stimulate building for house accommodation in crowded industrial centres, 
in which case al^o, it would be better to have a special tax on vacant land 
than to use rental value as a basis of taxation.* 


The convenience of collection and the general facility of administration, 
which taxation of locally situated real property implies, are set off to some ex-*^‘ 
tent, from the point of view of sound finance, by the inequitable nature of 
the arrangement which allows personal property to escape from local taxa¬ 
tion. Personal property, especially'in our days, is exceedingly * difficult to as¬ 
sess, being often of an intangible character; and as frequently situated out¬ 
side the jurisdiction of the taxing municipal authority as not. The alternative 
has therefore developed in some countries of a General Property Tax,t or an 
Income Tax for the use of the local self-governing units. In ^Imerica, 227 of 
the largest cities of the Union derived from the General Property Tax .? 785, 
000,000 in 1919, or 60% of their total revenues. The local Income Tax takes 
the form, in France, Belgium and Germany, of additions lc» the central 
Income Tax; and amounted in France to 459 million francs in 1906, or 47% 
of the total revenue from that source of the State, the Departments 
and the Communes.J The Local Income Tax seems to be not quite popular 


♦ la Germany, they have adopted the Sale value instead of the Rental value for the basis 
of the assessment on urban real property. Berlin began it in 1908, “and the immediate 
result was that building sites, beer gardens, and other valuable property, which hitherto 
had been subjected to little taxation or none at all, yielded cosasidcrable revenue. The 
rate of tamtion is 3^ per 1000 of such value as is fixed every year by a committee of 
^e municipal taxatioxi boards; jjroperty owners have a right to be heard before a valuation 
is filled. Berlin derives from its land and buildings tax £1,320,000, or 12s. 9d. a head of 
the total population.** To illustrate the difference in yield from this difference in the basis 
of assessment, an official statement shows that in Berlin and its suburbs, sites, which on 
rental value would have paid Id and 3d. respectively, paid, when taxed according to sale 
value, £0-13-0 and £11-0-0. In other cases, the difference was between 15s. 8d. and £138, £9-8s, 
and £210, and in one case £13-8-0 and £3700 (cp. Dawson op cit. p. 334). There is reason 
to believe t^t for a^ city like Bombay or Calcutta, such a change would be productive of 
substantial .increase in revenue, and at the same time a more equitable distribution of the 
burden, not to mention the possible reduction in the rate of taxation. 

t The General Property Tax is very common in United States, while a local Income 
Tax is an important featnie of the Municipal Pinance in France and Germany, among 
ethers. 

} This is the CeTUime Addition^ In Germany, ‘'The local income tax in Prussia 
as in the other German states is levied in i^e form of a peteeutage supplement to the state 
Iheonte lax.’* Dawsom Op. CJit. p, 322. The tax mim of German cities are shown in the 
table below: 





in Qoantries with the English ideas of propriety in local ta x atio n, partly , 
becanse of the implied invasion of what is considered to be the exclnsive 
domain for taxation by the central government, and partly on accoimt of the 
possibility of incomes being derived by a citizen of a place from property or 
enterprise not situated within the jurisdiction of that place, with the con¬ 
sequent medley and conflict of rates and incidence, as well as in the claims 
of the several localities for an equal treatment.* The arguments against 
surrendering the Income Tax to the local governing units are by no means 
without force; but the difllculties are not impossible to overcome. 


Taxation of property, visible and tangible and real, or intangible and 
or personal, may not, however, satisfy as great a portion of the revenue needs of the 
riDfaKbni. city as it is deemed proper should be met out of taxation, if the city authori- 
ties would not raise the rates o f taxation to levels beyond which local industry 
from previous page^) 

&rlin taxes, for local purpose.s, local incomes in a graduated scale + 110% 

^ort a Main,’: ;; .7 ,7 . 

of the State Tax. Cp. Dawson Op. dt. p.”329. ” " ” ” 

betwero 176 and 200 per cent., 88 levied between 200 and 25dVr ^t and sTfevLV^tf 
than 360 per cent., the highest pewentage being .800. e;^ 'limtted t^bZo 

geneons areas siupnsmg disparities often prev^I.” Ibid. nmiteu and homo- 

“ local Iheomo Tax are: the impossibilitv of accurately localising 
evasion by migration to areas where a lower rate of the loral income 
tex obtains. We are flometimes apt to underestimate the value of hieh local taxation in rirf*. 

together in crowded areas, and in spreading them in the suburbs 

also indeed tte'^If^^eV' or%cXS of Zl 

of this inuovation have proved nothing ^oft of splendid the 

On a general coMidcration of aU the factors involved in the case for and acainat a w.l 
JZZ fbflier independently or in the .shape of an addition to the state t^ Ae 

assessed and collected, we are nn.M« to endwM 
unaer Inaiaa eonditioiis^ the view in favour of a local income tax But that ® i 

given a portion off its own collections the 
antral Gkivemment of India. Extra rates on local incomes for snecihe numoses finri^no 
^ mpozaiy measure, majr be possible and harmless in certain municipalities 

Consumption 
on E:iqpenditnre Taxes 


tDowisa in 

l^nisaia 

Bavatia 

Sw 


AB^ermasiy 


33.5% 

35.8% 

12.9% 

28.2% 

35.8% 

19.1% 


10 . 8 % 

33.1% 

1.3?i, 

33.1% 

1«?2% 

12 . 4 % 


83.7% 

31.8% 

81.4% 

35.(i 

40.3% 

35,6% 


2 . 6 % 

1 . 8 % 

2.3% 

1 - 2 % 

0.9% 

1 . 7 % 


1.5 

7.6% 

2.4% 

8.9% 

3.m 

31.3 
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would be unfairly penalised or crushed. A supplement Las to be devised, and 
it is commonly sought in purely personal taxes, as distinguished from taxes on 
property. Personal Taxes usually take the form of taxes on Tracies and Proies* 
sions, or, Consumption Taxes, which justify the first requirement laid down 
above that they fall invariably on the people of the locality using the tax, 
But they may be objectionable in so far as that they often do not permit 
of any graduation of the ta.x-burdens in accordance with the ability of the tax¬ 
payer, especiaUy in consumption taxes on commodities, which are dten selected 
from the revenue standpoint, and so are levied on absolute necessaries of life to 
large masses of the civic population. If the commodities selected are in the nature 
of luxuries, or are such whose consumption is open to objection on moral or 
hygienic grounds, then taxation of that character may not be equally objec¬ 
tionable, or on the same grounds. But commodity taxes, as a rule, for puiposes 
of local budgets, must be handled with the greatest care, if we would not trench 
upon the cost of living of the civic population, or affect injurionslv the local 
industiy.* We are, therefore, inclined to favour taxes on trades and profes¬ 
sions, if it is impossible to make up the hiatus in the city’s finances in am- 
other way. The latter will not be injurious to the local*industrv', inasmuch 
as such taxes can be so manoeuvred as to fall on the net profit of the busi¬ 
ness; while if they are levied particularly on what are known as the public 
utility corporations in private hands, the justice as well as the economy of 
such taxes will be impossible to question. For these corporations make their pro¬ 
fits out of the consumption of their wares by the citizens.—a profit, which ought 
in fairness to have been secured for the citizens if the organisation of the 
busipess in question had been founded on the collectivist or cooperative basis. 
But various considerations of local ajiplication render it impracticable to con¬ 
duct such businesses on the collective municipal basis. That, however. shouM 
not be made a reason for not recovering any portion of the profit bv wav of 
taxation of the private enterprise, suffered to conduct what nnist reallv I'.e 
considered to be municipal industries or businesses. 

If all these taxes do not sufiice to make up the deficit in the municipal 
budget, others are not impossible to find. The Increment of Values Tax 
particularly favoured in German municipalities for social as well as economic 
reasons, has possibilities which are not appaiently understood in this conntrv. 
These increment taxes are particularly suitable for local use, inasmuch as the 
increases in value of real estate are caused almost invariably bv social rea- 

• The tax of 1 rupee per bale of raw cotton coming into Bombay city, and imposed since 
1921 on the ground of the development of the city, suffers from this weakness. Its evil effects 
may not be perceptible at present, owing to the absence near at hand of an efieotive rival 
in the cotton industry, but that the tax tends ultimately to fall on that industiv one of 
the main props of the pio^rity of Bombay, oannot be disputed. ‘ ’ 
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sons, for which the proprietors can claim no merit. And as the property in- 
creasing in value is of local situation, the equity of the demand becomes 
irresistible. 

On Amoae- Taxes on Amusements, and even on advertisements, are also primarily of 
Ad5StlB*i»ate local incidence, though in the latter case of advertisement through the modern 
newspaper, with its nation-wide clientele, the claim of the municipality to tax 
may be somewhat doubtful. In Germany, taxes on amusements are entirely 
municipal or local; but the impecunious provincial governments in present 
day India claim those sources of revenue to be provincial, and not municipal. 
We see no reason that can sustain that claim in equity or economy, except 
the unanswerable logic of the force majors, 

scMroenSf Special Assessments on specific properties, benefiting particularly from 

given projects of civic improvement, are more in the nature of prices for ser¬ 
vice rendered, than in that of a tax proper. The element of taxation in such 
assessments is to be found, if at all, in the rather arbitrary nature of the charge 
levied than in anything else. But even prices for definite services rendered 
or commodities supplied, e.g. water-ratcj gas-rate, electric charges, sewage 
rate and other similar charges for definite local benefits supplied compulsorily 
as it were, to the citizens, may have an element of arbitrary exaction, which 
may suggest an affinity with taxation proper, but which in reality must more 
properly be regarded to be service charges for civic monopolies of public uti¬ 
lities. 

II.—Principles of Assessment in Municipal Taxation. 

Buis and As regards the principles of Assessment to municipal taxation, they do 
not differ radically from similar principles for national tax assessment; but 
< they offer some interesting features of considerable intricacy, involving nice 
adjustment between citizen and citizen, property and property, on the com¬ 
bined considerations of equity and utility, which are well worth a closer 
study than can bo attempted in these pages. All we can here attempt 
is to make some observations on:—(1) the authority which should make the 
assessment; (2) the Ibiit of the tax, If any; and (3) the mode of assessment. 


Tfa«AeBeB8lQZ 


As regards the authority to make the assessment, it is usually the muni- 
'cipal council and the officers working under it. But its power to make the 
assessment is often very definitely circumscribed by limits imposed in advance 
by the state legislature on the maximum tax that can be levied on the assess¬ 
ment made by the municipality. The assessment relates to real property within 
the city boundaries, and the tax is usually limited to a prescribed percentage 
of tte assessed value of the property taxed, with a view to secure due economy 
in mumcipal finances. In practice, however, the experience of many tsountrieisi 
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rather points to such linutatious acting as a spur to further extravagance; 
for every time the income of the municipality does not sufSce to meet a par¬ 
ticular expenditure, they resort to borrowing; and so add up permanent burdens, 
which prevent the realisation of any economy that may be possible.* Hence 
competent and experienced authorities in municipal finance are now veering 
round to the view that “full power to fix the annual tax rate, and full res¬ 
ponsibility for fixing it, should rest with the city’s council.*’! And if uniform¬ 
ity is desired as^ to what things should be taxed, that may be provided for by 
the state laws. 

As regards the method and principles of assessment of the real estate within ^ 
municipal limits to municipal taxation, the prevailing methods must be pro-JPro- 
nounced to be lacking utterly in scientific accuracy or exactness. The fault 
may .lie in the personnel appointed to do the actual assessment, or in the 
methods with which they .work; but all the same faults are there; and it be¬ 
hoves municipal authorities to evolve some scientific and equitable basis for 
assessment which will leave no room for peculation or inefficiency. 

To understand the difficulties of the task, let us analyse a little more_X)e£eeii tad 
fully the issues involved. In the first place: What is Assessment ? It is aw w iUni . 
the formal valuation or appraisal of each parcel of land, including buildinga 
upon the land, by municipal officials known as assessors. Obviously, the valua¬ 
tion of the ground lot must be determined by principles different from those 
of the building thereon, not only because, under our modern conditions of 
civic property development, the ground very frequently belongs to one and 
the buildings to another; but also and particularly because, while, the 
supply of ground area is definitely limited, that of the floor space in build¬ 
ings is capable of an almost indefinite increase, thanks to the modern advance 
in building industry. While the valuation of the ground depends considerably 
upon the situation, that of the building must also consider, the use to which 
the particular structure is put. In so far as that use denotes a specialised 
form of capital, the market for the building would be definitely limited, and 
so also its value. The basis of valuation, also, is difficult to select; and, even 
when selected, needs to be checked by some other basis that may not have been 
principally and directly applied in arriving at the valuation. The separate 
valuation of lands and buildings may also be desirable for social reasons, 

* The system of statutoiy lestrieticm of the maximmn taxation is adopted in India 
also. "The system of statntoiy lestriction cannot be said to be an unqualified success. It 
tends to make the city authorities regard the legal maximum tax hvy, rather as a giant 
of money by the state, than as a limit upon the right to compel public contributions from 
the puhfio; it has enooura^ a greater use of the borrowing powers than would otherwise 
have been resorted to; and it has not prevented the leglslataie from ohanging the limit from 
time to time in fbe case of particiilar cities.’’ T^athau Mathews: Municipal Charters^ p* 2e* 

t Munro:|Op.|Oit.ip» ilO. 
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ABBessment. 


■ widbh would prevent land within nKmicipal limits to lie tfeedleBsly vacant* 
• tfaiongh. the inability or indifEerence of the owner, on whom a tax might aoi^ 
as a spm to building. Tho index of valuation furnished by the rent payable*' 
in respect of particular buildings, and even of plots leased for purposes of 
building upon; or that by the sale value of the property, may be, and usually 
is all defective. Finally, the assessment must be revised frequently, ’ 
at intervals of ten years, so as to allow for the changing factors afiecting the 
value of property within the city limits. 

If the bases indicated above for arriving at a proper assessment are dis¬ 
carded as unsatisfactory, there are positive canons for civic assessment which 
are well worth enunciating and explaining. 

oi The lots chargeable to the Property or Eeal Estate Tax in a municipality 
have to be assessed according to their market value; and to determine that, 
the assessor must take into account the locality of the several properties to 
be assessed. For it is the first postulate in municipal assessment of real 
estate that the values vary very much according to locality. The city is divid¬ 
ed, in ooimtries where they have adopted more scientific methods of assessment, 
into the several sections of: wholesale business, retail business, manufacturing 
and residential districts; tenements quarter, and port and dock quarter, if 
any, &c. Of course, it may be very difficult to mark absolutely hard and 
fast lines of demarcation between those several districts, for they impeice]- 
tibly shade off into one another; but for the general purpose of assessment 
the lines may be said to operate, ifow if we take any one of those sections, 
say the residential quarter, the value of a given lot will vary according as it 
is on a main road or away from it; according as its exposure is towards the most 
pleasant direction for tho prevailing winds in the region; according as it is 
accessible by the available means of civic transportation, and so on. In the 
last mentioned instance, again, very much may depend upon whether the 
residents are rich folk with their own means of conveyance, who, however, 
must,use the common civic transportation facilities for their servants and de¬ 
pendents to minister to their daily needs, or whether they are middle class or 
poor people who must depend entirely upon the common conveyance for their 
movements to and from their homes and places .of business. In the same block, 
again, values will vary' according as a lot is situated on a corner where two 
or more main streets or roads converge, where the open space, available for 
the children to play, or for mere purposes of recreation and fresh air, is 
nearer; or as it is situated behind such frontal lots. The depth of a lot, its 
fiMtage, its exposure to tho main roadway, the presence of , a gulley or alleway 
.i^ its.cear, all those items have to be allowed for before aproper-scientifio assess- 
nent obq be said to have been arrived att 



I^hc first slop in a scientific assessment, then, is to determine the value ^ 

a unit frontage-foot on each side of every city lot, this imit frontago-foot being 
‘'defined as a frontage of ground one foot wide and of nonnal depth, so 
situated as to be away from any street corner or other influence that gives 
it an unusual value.’** The normal depth will depend upon the modes of civic 
building construction in vogue in particular cities. Allowance has next to bo 
made for lots that have either more or less than the standard depth, and the 
so-called Hoffman rule accepted by American cities is that an ordinary city lot 
of fifty feet in depth should be assessed at two-thirds of the valuation assigned to 
an adjoining lot one hundred feet deep. This means that the front half in a city 
lot embodies two-thirds of its value.f In the appraisement of the corner 
lot, next, the valuer's skill and ability will have a wide field, for even amongst 
the most experienced assessors, opinion is divided as regards the principles and 
standards of valuation of corners. All that can be said with any certainty 
is: that corner lots are more valuable than central lots in the same locality; 
that corners are particularly valuable to sections where advertising facilities 
are in high demand, or where the utilisation of the breeze is particularly ap¬ 
preciated; that the increase in value falls off as the' distance from the corner 
increases, till at the centre of the block the corner influence ceases a^togetlier.J 


So much for the assessment of land. Next let us consider the assessment ^Asaessmeni 

of StrutStui^ 

of buildings on urban land. In the case of buildings, assessment is further 
complicated by additional considerations having to be taken notice of, such 
as the age of the structure and its relative obsolescence, its state, of repair and 
adaptability to various uses, the nature and cost of construction, and the 
purpose of its existence &c. It is not impossible to have properly prepar¬ 
ed, serviceable, though not absolutely and invariably reliable, tables giving the 
cost of cubic foot, or square foot of floor area; and the tables may be 
used to check the estimate of cost given by the owner. The results arrived at 


* Cp. Hunro Op. Cit. p. 417. Jn this summary of the principles of scientific assessment 
of real estate in cities, we liave followed that authority generally. 

t The following table indicates the course of* the percentage^ of rleptli valuation fivut 
front to rear of city lots in New York and Cleveland 


Depth of Peiventage of imit valuation It must be added that these tables are 
lot in feet Cleveland New York merely for the guidance of the city asses- 
1 3^10% 6.76% sors, "and not for slavish obscn’ancc. The 

10 So.O^t, 2o.98% assessor must of necessity have a margin of 

520 41.0*^0 38.99% disemtion. 

• 30 64.0% 49.47% 

40 64.0% 58.49% 

50 72.0% 66.67% 

100 100 % 100.0 % 

150 113.0 % 117.0 % 

200 122.0 % 130.9 % 

500 337.83% 

J A very great help in assessment is affoided by exact maps, giving the plan of the 
city co^taini^ every block and lot in it, each numbe^d properly,, and containing .the exact, 
area of the parcel of the land, on which only should asscssiQOx^ bo placed, i.f, assessment 
hotiU le and noiiV p^^awim, o'r oh m owner of fhe oared. 



hf tliedd oaiculaiious sliould be checked by compaxison with the sale price 
of eitnilat bxuldmgs in the same locality, or rental value if good recent infor¬ 
mation about these factors is available. In New York Oiiy, they have an 
elaborate classification of buildings according to type, age, use, materials, &c. 
made by the engineers of the city; and the classification is at the disposal 
of the civic appraisers. The experience of. that city goes to show that such 
methods are not only practicable in themselves, but of considerable benefit to 
the city ^exchequer. 



Assessment of personal property, wherever practised, is* more difficult, 
owing to a greater range of the properties comprised. Merchandise and mort¬ 
gages, stocks and shares, bonds and debentures, furniture and fixtures and' 
ornaments, bank deposits &c. have air to be inchided. The assessor has very 
little to guide him in his task, beyond the outward indications of a citizen’s 
prosperily, which may be misleading; or the personal declaration of the citi¬ 
zen himself, which may not always be reliable, especially where a sense of 
public decency has not developed. It is of the frailest and the flimsiest, and 
yet of the widest practice, that personal property is usually Assessed by un¬ 
adulterated - guess work, the assessor making a Valuation which he hopes 
the citizen will stand without a violent protest. As a rule, city people are too 
tame and busy to kick up trouble ;and rather than fight out an assessment laid 
on them, they would grumble and pay up. But, of course, such methods arc 
the utter negation of science in valuation; and must be discarded wherever 
possible. A system of universal registration, corelated with a system of uni 
versal insurance against fire or burglary, may help, if properly developed, to 
furnish a reliable indication of personal wealth, which now escapes taxation, 
except in so far as the income tax, wherever it obtains, can be said to levy 
a contribution from personal wealth. 


._tent 

in otber Taxes, 


As regards other taxes, the basis of assessment is often provided by good 
objective tests. Thus the water tax, for example, may be based on the amount 
of water used, subject to a minimum;’and the scavenging tax similarly may 
be proportioned to the scavenging and drainage facilities provided for each build¬ 
ing. The tax on motor cars, carriages and animals, may similarly be assess¬ 
ed according to a sound objective basis that cannot possibly be disputed; and 
which may further be apportioned to the ability of the tax-payer more accurate¬ 
ly than property taxes admit of. 


III.—Review of the Tax-Income of Indian MnnicipaHties. 


The table given on p. S77 dnte. attempts to separate the tax-incomc of 
mnnwipalities from the revenue derived from, other sources. From 
theWtal keosm Al Imifcn^mudeipaliri^ 1^1^32, deductii:^ the ttkaofdt* 



nary rofinipts from loan.H and doposits, wo fmd the tax ineome of all sorts arrounts 
for 2/3 of: the total rovenue ; while in the larger cities, the tax-income reaches a 
still higher proportion as in Bombay, where 2.43 crores out of a total revenue 
of 3.20 crores, or over 75% is derived from taxation. We shall give, in the 
next section, a brief review of the assessment and collections under the 
principal taxes in the Presidency municipalities of India. Here let us consider 
only the number and nature of the taxes which, by law, the leading munici¬ 
palities in India are empowered to impose. 

The Number of Taxes. 

In Bombay, under the law, the number of taxes open to the municipality B o mbaj 
seem to be the fewest though the yield is greatest among the Presidency mu.^**^* 
nicipalities. Under S. 139, the Corporation of Bombay may impose property 
taxes, which include water tax, halalkhore or scavengers tax, and a genera 
tax, a tax on vehiclefland animals, and the town duties.* These are, of 
course, in addition to the Fees and License Duties, which might be confused 
with taxation proper; and from which the municipalities in India derive no 
inconsiderable revenue. 

In Madras, on the other hand, under Section 98 enumerating the variems taxes kaSiis 
the corporation ‘‘may levy”, the authorised taxes are, a property tax, a tax 
on companies, a profession tax, a tax on carriages and animals, a tax on 
carts, on timber brought into the city, and tolls on vehicles and animals en¬ 
tering the city. Besides these, the corporation is authorised to levy, with 
the previous sanction of the Governor in Council and of the Governor-General 
in Council,! a duty on certain transfers of property in the shape of an addi¬ 
tional stamp duly, which, in Bombay, is included under Fees. The Madras 
Property Tax is a consolidated rate levied on all Iniilclings and lands within the 
city, and including a water and drainage tax, a lighting tax, and a tax for 
general purposes. 

In Calcutta, the municipality has power to impose a consolidated rate on CAjeatta Ta.- 
property, together with taxes on vehicles and animals, on dogs, on trades and 
professions, on petroleum and on carts, and a scavenging tax. The cart tax 
is in the nature of a registration fee, properly speaking; while the Calcutta 
tax on trades, professions and callings is somewhat diSerent from the Madras^ 
prototype including tae tax on companies. The water-rate as well as the 
scavenging-rate is, in Calcutta, separate from the general tax on property, 
which in all cases is, of course, the real property. 

* The section says:—“ For the purposes of this Act, taxation shoU he imposed aa follows” 

Ac. &c. But it may be suggested that if the zanmcij^I income fiom other sonzM should be 
sutficient for its needs, there would be no mesming in this ^^Shall be,** a ocHupulsozy injunc* 

^n for the imposition of taxes as it. stands. 

t We do dot see any necessity whatsoever of the Govexnor-Genexid^s prior sanottpi^ 
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In Eangoon, there arc taxes on houses and lands, animals and vehicles, 
• trades and professions (receipts nil), roads and ferries, besides the water-rate, 

the lighting and the conservancy rates. The Fire Tax is voted down and also 
Terminal Town Duty. * 

PnoM of* The next interesting point is the basis and the method or process of 

Bomtey a|ijias,so5isment, l•♦^^rnrd.‘< tlio hasjs, jt vnrif^s in iht^ dil^f^rent municipalities 

v»lctittaMoam« • j i i *■. i ^ 

irom ‘Tateable value to •’’amiaal A^alue. Bombay prefers the former, 

while Calcutta and Madras declare for the latter. In essence, however, the 

difference is very slight. Thus in Bombay, though the rateable value Is not defined 

clearly in the section on Definitions, s. 154 (1) practically makes it analogous 

to, if not identical with, the ‘‘‘annual value” spoken of by the Calcutta and the 

Madras Acts.’*® Thr? Calcutta Act speaks quite clearly : 

“For the purpose of assessing land and buildings to the consolidated 
rate, (a)the annual value of land,and the annual vA^ of any building erect¬ 
ed for letting purposes or ordinarily let, shall he^iuned to he the gross 
annual rent at which the land or building might at the time of as¬ 
sessment reasonably he expected to let from year to year, less, in the case 
of a building, an allowance of ten per cent, for the cost of repairs and for 
all other expenses necessary to maintain the building in a state to conimand 
such gross rent/' (B. 127). 

The annual value of building not erected primarily or ordinarily for rent¬ 
ing is similarly to he* fixed at 5 per cent of the estimated cost of such erec- 
,. tion, plus the cost of the site on which the structiuro is situated, and minus 
a reasonable allowance for depreciation. There is no mistaking the intention 
of this seel ion. 

in Madras follows the same excellent model, and clearly defines its “annual 
value” to he: “the gross annual rent at which they may reasonably he expect¬ 
ed to let free from month to month or from year to year, less a deduction of ten 
per centum of such annual rent” in lieu of repairs. 3Iadras is a little more 
stringent as regards the buildings erected not primarily for letting, as it fixes 
the annual value of such huildingstohe 6®'oOf the cost of erection. 

B^uiingj^na buildings and land are generally spoken of in the same conjoint 

phrase: and it is a little difficult to say, if, under the law as it stands, lots 
never built upon are liable to be assessed to the municipal tax, though the 

* 1 . * urateable value of any building orland assessable to a property tax. 
thw shall be deducted from the amount of the annual rent for which such land or buildinff 
might reasonably be elected to let from year to year, a sum equal to ten per cent of too ' 
said annual rent, and the said deduction shaD be, in lieu of all allowance^or repairs or 
on any other account whatever.” S. lo4 (1) of toe Bombay Municipal Act 1922. ^ 

Sub-sectm {2) of the same ^ction excludes the value of the machinen^ 
on toe property assesMd from the rateable value of the building; but what nm- 

is not as clearly and unequivocally declared by the Act 
A^ssment book and the particulars to be entered 
speaks m elauwfb) of: “toe rateable value of each such building and land deter- 

projraioiis of this Act,” while s. 144, sp^kin^^of 
toe tiff tte G^erameiifc buildings chargeable to too general tox, savs s 

7^ be fixed by the pe^ with a g& wga^Se.^KS 

ieiyikajkr mtwoed eon^ing ^ valuation of pK>pe%”,&o..&a neahei'in^e fore, 
yong nw re ti» meoeediog mo^ can we find VoW defi^ of 


Practice 

Madras. 


land 

jointly. 
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'W’ording of tte Calcutta section is very much clearer, and gives liardly any 
room for the doubt here expressed. Section lOU of the Madras Act, already 
quoted from, says: “Every building shall be assessed together with its site 
and other adjacent premises occupied as appurtenances thereto, unless the 
owner of the building is a difierent person from the owner of such site or 
premises.’’ 

Provision is also made, in all cases, for a deduction in regard to the pro- vaeant land 
perty remaining vacant, which all indicates that land never built upon will 
logically not be possible to value, and so not be assessed. 

The law in India also fixes the maximum rate of the property tax open Maximum 
to the municipality. “A consolidated rate not exceeding twentythree perSc& ^ 
cent- on the annual valuation determined under this chapter may be impos- 
ed by the corporation upon all lands and buildings in Calcutta for the purposes 
of this Act”* 

The Bombay Property taxes inoludet Property 

xes iuBomliay 

(a) A water tax of so many per centum of their rateable value as the 
corporation shall deem reasonable with reference to the expenses of 
providing a water supply for the city; 

(^>) A Halalkhore Tax of so many per centum not exceeding three of 
their rateable value as will, in the opinion of the corporation, suf 
iice to provide for the collection, removal and disposal, by muni¬ 
cipal agency, of all cxcrementitious and polluted matter from privies, 
urinals and cesspools, and fox efficiently maintaining and repairing 
the municipal drains &c. &c. 

(c) A General Property Tax of not less than eight and not more than 
seventeen per centum of'their rateable value, together with not less 
than one-eighth and not more than three quarters per centum of 
their rateable value added thereto in order to provide for the expense 
necessary for fulfilling the duties of the corporation arising under 
clause (k) of Section 61 and Chapter XIV. 

The General Property Tax and the Halalkhore Tax are thus fixed in 
maximum, while the rate of the water tax is left to the discretion of the cor¬ 
poration subject to the limitation that its proceeds should equal the expense 
incurred for supplying the city with water. 

Madras, conservative in most other respects, lo surprisingly liberal in 
bins connection, more than either Calcutta or Bombay. Section 99 of the 
Madras City Municipal Act, (2) ordains;— 

* S. 124 Calcutta Municipal Act of 1923. 

t S. 140 of the Bombay Aot. There are, of course, numerous exemptions from muni¬ 
cipal taxation, e.g. of properties devoted to religious worship or charitable purposes. On 
Govermnent property 4,/o of the ordinary Tax is levied. 
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‘^‘Subject to the provisions of Section 102 [which deals with some 
, special exemptions and alternative bases for the property tax, which 
it requires shall be levied at a uniform rate] the taxes described in 
sub-section (1) [i. e. a water and drainage tax, a lighting tax and 
a general tax] shall be levied at rates fixed at percentage of the 
annual value of lands and buildings, such rates being determined by 
the € 0 uncir\ 

This is remarkable, and the result is noticeable in the relatively far lower 
indebtedness of Madras as compared with either Bombay or Calcutta. Because 
Bombay has no maximum fixed by law to its water rate, the -water debt of' 
Bombay has grown out of all proportion; whereas the debt on account of drainage, 
the maximum rate in respect of which is fixed by law, is not growing in 
anything like the proportion of the water debt, though the need for impi’oved and 
more up-to-date drainage facilities is at least as great as the need for better 
water supply. 

In Eangoon, the property taxes include a general municipal tax at 7%, 
plus an 8J% scavenging tax on some properties, and a 6J% scavenging tax 
on others, plus l\% lighting tax, plus ^% water tax, or a total of 21J to 
23J%. This is a fairly high level of municipal taxation, though it is exceeded 
by the Bombay tax. 

linnd As regards the person primarily responsible for the payment of the muni¬ 

cipal dues, the Indian municipal codes make the proprietor, or failing him 
the lessor, responsible primarily for the payment of those taxes, though the 
tenant or the occupant is not quite absolved from liability. Calcutta divides 
the liability for payment; ‘‘one-half of the consolidated rate shall be paya¬ 
ble by the owners of the lands and buildings (and if these are not the same 
persons?), and the other half by the occupiers: there of \ * Madras quite explicitly 
says. ‘‘The property tax shall be paid by the owner of the assessed premi¬ 
ses in two equal instalments”;! while Bombay tries to, be important and 
complex by statutorily noticing distinctions in the various rights and claims to 
teal estate within the city, which her sister municipalities have thought better 
to avoid4 There is, however n o dpubt that the theory accepted by the 

I o’ Oaloutta Monioipal Act of 1923. 

+ q Madw City Muniflipal Act. The Calcutta tax is payable quarterly. 

Z 146 of the Bombay Aot lays down:— 

(1) i^OMHy toxea shall be leyiable from the actual occupier of the pzemises upon 
Wie the »id t^B are assessed, if such occupier holds the said premises im- 

CJoiporation or from a Fazeudar 

Utherroe the said taxes shall be pnmanly leviable as follows; namelv. 

(a) if the premises are let, from the lessor; ^ 

y} S pwDaises are sub-lst, from the superior lessor; and 

^€} If the pmmises are unlet, from the person in whom the right to let the same 

V^OSwS* 

13} But ^y l^d has let for any term exceeding one year to a tenant, and 

^ 1^^.’..“*® P«>P®»*y taiM^assessed upon the said 

^ opon ^ bui^ erected titeieon shaU be pdjnarily leviaSte from the 
top^nta^, whether the piemises be,in the oooupa- 
- tow of the ^ or of his legal representative, or of a sub-tenant. ” 

in monioipal taxation. The property 
«*»• properly, and not on th e 
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OiJUagi; 


fiombay legislation is to impose the taxpaying liability on the owner, or tlhe 
superior tenant in respect of a sorites of tenancies one under the other. 

The Companies Tax and the Tax on Trades, Professions and Callings 
obtain in Madras, and the following rules regarding their assessment willSSsSSiMfe 
serve to show their nature and bearing:— 

Pabt IL 

Assessment of Companies. 

(>Section 110) 

7. Companies shall be assessed by the conimissiou**!* on the following sealc:— 

Paid-up capital. Half yearly 

tax. 

Lakhs of rupees. Rs. 

A. Twenty and more than twenty . 1,000 

B. Ten and more than ten, but less than twenty .. 500 

C. Five and more than five, but less than ten .. 250 

H. Three and more than three, but less than five .. 150 

E. Two and more than Wo, but less than three. .. 100 

F. One and more than one, but less than two .. 50 

G. Less than one . 30 


Provided that any company, the head office or a branch or principal office 
of which is not in the* city, and which shows that its gross income received in or 
from the city has not in the year immediately preceding the year of taxation 
exceeded— • Rs. 


(a) twenty-five thousand rupees, shall pay onh' .. 125 

(b) fifteen thousand rupees, shall pay only .. .. ' 75 

(c) five thousand rupees, shall pay only .. ., 25 

Assessment for Profession Tax. 

(Section 111.) 

8. Persons shall be assessed by the commissioner to the profession tax 
under the following classes on a scale to be determined by the council from 
time to time : 

Provided that such scale shall be subject to the maxiimiin and minimum 
sp;iOLhed against each class, and shall proceed proportionately either to the maxi¬ 
mum or the minimum scale 


Tax on nnasoxs holding appointments for EXEROLsiACi i*noFi:.>sioN,s, 

TRADES, AND CALLINGS. 


(1) 


• ^ Half yearly. 

Class I. Maximum. Minimum. 

B?. V. Rs A, 

All persons holding any appointment upon a"| 
monthly salary of five thousand rupees or up- ] 

wards .1 

Ail other persons exercising any profession, f ^ ^ 

trade, art or calling, or their agents or servants ! 
in their absence.. .. J 







( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


( 1 ) 

< 2 ) 

( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


( 1 ) 

(2) 


I 


is* 

Class IL 

All persons holding any appointment upon a 
»monthly salary* which ^motinte to three 
thousand or upwards but is less than five 
thousand rupees 

All other persons described in class I, but not 
assessed under class I .. .. .. ,. J 

Class III. 

All persons holding any appointment upon a 
monthly salary which amounts to two | 
thousand or upwards but is less than three f. 
thousand rupees. . 

All other persons described in class I, but not 
assessed under class I or II 

Class IV. 

All persons holding any appointment upon a 
monthly salary which amounts to one 
thousand or upwards but is less than two 
thousand rupees .. 

Ail other persons described in class I, but not 
assessed under any of the previous classes 

♦ Class V. 

All persons holding any appointment upon a 
monthly salary w'hioh amounts to seven | 
hundred and fifty or upwards but is less than 1 
one thousand rupees .. .. . . • • f 

All other persons described in class I, but not f 
assessed under any of the previous classes .. J 

Class VI. 

All persons holding any appointment upon a 
monthly salary which amounts to five hund- | 
red or upwards but is less than seven hundred } 
and fifty rupees .. ., .. .. • • f 

All other persons described in class I, but not | 
assessed under any of the previous classes - • J 

Class VII. 

Ail persons holding any appointment upon a *1 
monthly salary which amounts to two SjfH 1 
hundred or upwards but is less than five i 

hundred rupees ., .. *, .. .. f 

All other persons described in class I, but not | 
assessed under an>' of the previous classes. .. J 

Class VIIL 

All persons koldin** any appointment ui 3 on a 
monthly salary which amounts to one hund¬ 
red or upwards but is less than two hundred 
rux^ces .. .... .. .. ^ 

All other persons escribed in class I, but not j. 
assessed under any of the previous ^l ^ses .. j 


300 0 


1 


200 


h 90 0 


45 0 


30 


13 


210 0 


0 140 0 


60 0 


30 0 


0 20 0 


0 3 0 


4 0 
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aass IX. 

All hotel-keepers, lodging, boarding or eating or 
refreshment-house keepers and shop-keepers 
not assessed under any of the prerinn:^ 

tdasses .. . * .. _ .. I 0 8 

1). (t) The coinihissimipT mar classify all persons liable? under rule 8, but 

not in receipt of a fixed sahiry or remuneration, on general considerations with 
reference to the* nature and reputed Talue of their business, the size and rental 
of residential and business premises, the quantity of articles dealt vritha the 
number of persons employed and the income-tax paid to Government. The 
commissioner shall not call for accounts of any assessee, but any person may 
produce his accounts to show that the net income derived by him from the 
exercise of his profession, art. trade, or calling within the city falls below the 
lowest limit of salary entered at the head of the class in which the commissioner 
has placed him, and the commissioner shall revise the assessment, if satisfied 
that the person should be placed in a different class. 

(2) The commissioner may exempt any person falling within the ninth class 
on the ground of his poverty. 


Tart Ilf. 

Tax on Carriages and Animals. 

(Section IIG.) 

10 (iC) The tax on carriages and animals shall be le^'ied at half-yearly rate 
not exceeding those shown in the following table :—* 

Half-yearly 

instalment. 


Es. 

Tor every motor or steam vehicle with metal tyres 

constructed to carry 2 tons or more .. .. 200 

Additional charge for each trailer .. .. .. 100 

For every motor or steam vehicle wdth cushion or solid 

rubber tyres construicted to carry 2 tons or more* 100 
For every motor or steam vehicle with pneumatic 

tyres constructed to carry 2 tons «!• more .. 7 “1 

Additional charge for each irailer ciisliion itj 

solid rubber tyres .. .. .. .. .. 70 

Additional charge for each trailer, i^neiuiiatiu tyres. .. 

For every motor or steam vehicle con.strueted to eari-v 

1 ton or less than 2 tons .. .. . . .. 75 

For every tram-car , . . . . . . . .. 50 

For every motor-bus or eharabane constto 

carry 1 o or more persons .. ., ,. .. 200 


* The table was siihstituted for the origmal table by section 3 of Act No. VII of '^22« 
The Bates have been recently sou^t to be increased. 
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For overy motor-bus or charabanc constructed to 

carry less than 15 persons but more than 7 persons. 150 
For evrery four-wheeled motor vehicle constructed to 
carry not more than 7 persons but more than 
3 persons and plying for hire .. .. .. 75 

For every four-wheeled motor vehicle constructed to 
carry not more than 7 persons but more than 3 
persons and not plying for hire .. .. .. 35 

For every four-wheeled motor vehicle constructed to 

cany 3 or less persons .. .. .. ... 25 

For every motor tricycle and every motor bicycle with . 

or without side-car .. .. .. .. .. 15 

For every four-wheeled vehicle constructed to be drawn 

by one or more animals .. .. ,. .. 10 

For every two-wheeled vehicle constructed to be drawn 

by one or more animals .. ., .. .. 5 

For every other bicycle or tricycle .. .. .. 2 

For every other carriage not being a child’s peram¬ 
bulator or go-cart .. .. .. .. .. 3 

For every elephant .. .. .. .. .. 12 

For every camel ‘ .. .. .. .. ., 6 

For every horse or mule not under 12 hands ,. .. 6 

For every horse or mule under 12 hands .. .. 2 

For every bulb bullock, male bufEalo, ass or dog . j 1 


(3) If, within thc‘ haH-year, a person replaces any carriage or animal by 
another carriage or animal falling under the same class in the table given in 
clause (a), he shall not be liable to more than one payment of tax and the 
amount of such payment shall be regulated by the aggregate number of days 
for which he has ke]>t such carriage or animal during the half-year. 

Part IV. 

Tolls. 

(Section 130) 

11. (a) Tolls sliall be levied at the rates shown in the following table:_ 

, »s. A. p. 

On every four-wheeled motor-vehicle constructed to 

carry less than ten persons .. ,. .. ..080 

On every other steam or motor four-wheeled vehicle .. 1 0 0 

On every motor-tricycle or motor-bicycle with or 

without side-car .. .. .. .. ..060 

On every other bicycle or tricycle .. .. ..020 

On every other carriage .. " .. . .. ..030 

On every cart ,. ., .. . / .. * 0 2 0 

On every horse, mule, ass, buffalo, bull, bullock, camVl 

or elephant .. .. .. ..OlO 

(3) Payment of a toll in respect of any vehicle covers the animals engaged 
in drawing it. 

(c) Not more than a single payment of toll may be demanded in respect 
of any vehicle or animal during any one period of twenty-four hours counted, 
to imdnight^ 
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The Calcutta tax on trades and professions includes, in the appropriate 
schedule annexed to the main Act, a very minute analysis and elaBsificatioii in 
9 main classes and 83 sub groups, comprising huge companies with capital paid 
of 20 lakhs or more, merchants, bankers, doctors, lawyers, newspaper-proprielort, 
printers, taxicab'uwners, brokers, stevedores, ship-owners, hawkers^ hotelkeepers, 
carriage-owners and dealers &c. &c. The tax is attempted tobe assessed according 
to the rent of the business premises in most cases, that being taken to be the 
index presumably of the success of the enterprise. 

Bombay is unique among the Presidency mtinicipalities in charging Towm 
Duties, a form of Octroi, according to the undermentioned schedule:— 


Tova 




Articles 

Grain of all sorts 
Flour of all sorts 


Wines and spirits 
Beer 

Sugar, molasses and Gur 
Ghee 

Timber exclusive of Railway sleepers 
Firewood 


Maximum rate of Town duties leviable 
under S. 192 
6 annas per khandi 

75 per centum of the rate at the time 
being levied on the grain from which 
the dour is prepared. 

4 annas per imperial gallon 
6 pies „ „ 

8 annas per cwt. 

10 annas per Bombay Mauud 
2J% of its market value 
2 annas per khandi. 


These duties are now sought to be made noii-refundable, though under the critique of 
existing Act, if the dutiable goods are imported for immediate export, no 
duties may be charged; while if the goods are exported within 6 months 
of import, the duties may be refunded in all other oases and within twelve 
months, in the case of timber.* We have already declared our opinion 
as regards the undesirable tendencies of this tax falling with injurious 
pressure on the articles of the necessaries of life consumed by the large 
majority of the poor working classes within the city; and accordingly 
we cannot but condemn this source of indirect taxation. For an industrialised 
city like Bombay, a direct tax on trades and professions wdll, in our opinion, 
be much more equitable, and not a whit less productive. Apart from this 
general objection on principle to these duties, -we may further point out that 
the tax will become insupportable, if it is anything more than l/8th or l/4th of 
one per centum of the price of these goods, which will in many cases be charge¬ 
able to the customs duties of the central government as w’cll; and the taxation 
of which by the municipality, being under such definite limits, cannot be uti¬ 
lised to make any considerable economic changes affecting the industrial organi¬ 
sation of the country. Municipalities are, indeed, definitely restrained from using 
these taxes as anything but income-yielding resources; and they have no right 
to discriminate between goods of native origin* and those imported ironi 


* See (S. 194 A and 195 of the Bombay Municipal Act of 1923. 
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atirioad; between goods brought to the city by the costlier railroad transport or 
by the more economical water transport, if available. 
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IV.-^Some Important Taxes in Indian Municipalities Specifically Considered. 

We have reviewed the most important tax-resources of the Indian munici¬ 
palities. Let us, for the sake of a clearer insight, next consider the position 
to-day of some of the more important taxes in the Indian Municipal Budgets. 
Let us group these under:—(1) Taxes proper, including both dircfct and indirect 
taxation; e.g. Taxes on Trades and Professions,or animals and carriages or vehicles 
of all sorts, Taxes on houses and lands, or Town Duties or Octroi; 
(2) Service Dues, which have been made uniform and analogous to taxation; 
e.g. water and sewage rates. 


A. The Property Tax. 

Property ti- Bombay:—The Property tax is a consolidated rate, including the house duty, 

polentwSea! lighting rate, amalgamated and consolidated since 1878, and 

levied at 11% since 1922-23. The Corporation has powers under the Act to raise it 
to 17%. The total yield of that tax was, in 1923-24, Rs. I,ll,ll,2t53, on an 
aggregate rateable value of the properties in the city of Rs. 11,38,13,849. 
There has been a remarkable growth in the rateable value of the property 

in the city of Bombay, as shown in the 
marginal table. If the tax were levied 
at the maximum rate permitted by 
law, the income from that source 
would increase, on the valuation of 
1923-24, by Rs. 69.81 lakhs per annum. 
The rateable value of the properties in 
Bombay city Las increased by 120 per 
cent, in 15 years, or by 263%in 25 
years of the present century. This 
indicates an average annual incre¬ 
ment of about 10% roughly speaking, 
which, if allowed for in the growth 
of income under that head, will 

account for Rs. 10 lakhs per annum 
more under the present valuation, 

and at the present rate of the tax; while at the maximum rate allowed 
nuAir the law, it might mean an annual income from this source of 111 

hkbs, ^tts 69 lakhs (the difference between the present rate and 

the maximum allowed) plus 10% increment owing to the improvement 


Year 

Rateable value of 


properties in 

Bombay. 

1900-01 

Es. 3,13,76,106 

Increase 



over previ¬ 



ous valua¬ 



tion 

1910-11 

„ 6,20,51,478 

66% 

1917-18 

„ 6,12,34,637 

18% 

over 

1910-11 


1918-19 

„ 7,46,87,830 

43% 

1919-20 

„ 7,72,47,429 

48% 

1920-21 

„ 8.39,21,642 

61% 

1921-22 

„ 9,34,04,409 

80% 

1922-23 

„ 10,12,68,976 

96% 

1923-24 

„ 11,38,13,849 

119% 
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in the value of the property in the city, or an aggregate ,c£ 198 lakhs, 
or 2 crores in round figures.* 

The revenue is derived from the following authorities and sources:—Govern- 
From the Public Rs. 89,26,035 ment. Port Trust, and the City Improve- 
„ „ Government „ 3,20,820 ment Trust are charged at special rates, 

„ Port Trust „ 9,10,098 tha tto**the Government being 4/5ths of 

„ „ C.I. Trust „ 2,42,670 the general rate. The Government pro- 

„ „ Mills . „ 7,12,626 perries must be taken to include the 

railway properties within the city. It is a little difficult to see why commercial 
concerns like the railway should have a specially favourable treatment accorded 
to them. In proportion to the total, the amoxmt may seem to ;be negligible, 
though by itself the railway property tax, if charged at the common rate, would 
mean quite a substantial sum in a city like Bombay, with two independent lines 
and their very extensive terminal properties, not to mention the suburban sheds, 
stations, workshops &c. 

The consolidated rate in Bombay does not include the service dues for water 
supplied and drainage facilities. Together the service dues aggregate Es, 82,23,204, 
of which the water rate amounted to Rs. 53.67 lakhs, being Es. 26.20 lakhs for 
the tax proceeds on rateable value, Rs. 25.29 lakhs from the sale proceeds, and 
the balance due to hire of meters, rent of buildings, compounded tax 
&o.; while the halalkhoretax receipts from rateable value accounted .for 26.71 
lakhs. Between them, they make an addition of 5% to the general property 
tax which is further supplemented by a fire tax of on the rateable value, 
or a total property taxation of l/6th of the rateable value. 

Calcutta :—The receipts from the Consolidated rate aggregate Es. 1,16,82,674, 
on the total valuation of the properties in the city of Es. 6,64,66,788. The wittas^ 
General property tax, apart from service dues, accounts for some 71 lakhs in 
the eastern metropolis of India, and the total tax is 17J%, leaving a margin 
under the Act of 5J%, or a possible increase of S2i lakhs. The properties in 
that city have grown in value in the following manner 

Value of the properties 
on the 31st March of:— 

1900 Rs. 2,19,49,992 This shows that property 

1910 „ 3,33,81,056 or increase of 60% over 1900 in Calcutta does not 

1915 „ 4,34,09,338 „ „ „ 100% „ » appreciate as rapidly as 

1920 „ 5,28,92,763 „ » „ 141% „ „ in Bombay, which, 

1921 „ 5,60,60,063 „ „ „ 165% „ „ comparative to its area 

1922 „ 6,10,84,763,, ,, ,, 178% „ „ and population,is a very 

1923 „ 6,63,76,284 „ „ ,,201% „ „ highly overcrowded city ; 

* Ik may be infereslang to note tt»t in the United States the nrbaa wel estate to |wawe.a 
at Ml appr<KiB»te total <rf 26,CK)0,(X)0,000 dollars, vhib peiMna! projoeriy fa ussesstd eta 
little more 4,000,000,000 dollars (op. Mmno: Op. Cit. 406.) 
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and conseq,ueniiIy the Talue of real estate in Bombay is naturally much greater, 
and its appreciation more rapid. Calcutta shows an appreciation of rateable 
property of about 8 per cent per annum, while its original valuation seems ■ 
to be about one-haU that of Bombay, As against the possftle increment of Ea. 
10 per annum due to mere appreciation in values in Bombay, Calcutta 
can budget only on a corresponding increment through value appreciation cA 
only about ft lakhs in the general rate, or 9 lakhs in the consolidated rate includ¬ 
ing service dues. 

Ta- * RftOgoon“Out of a total municipal revenue of sixty-nine lakhs of rupees 
jp 1923-24, no less than forty-eight and a half lakhs were derived from property 
taxes. The properties included within the boundaries of the oily are, for several 
reasons, divided in the Assessment List under four heads, (1) Private Property, 
(2) Government Property, (3) Port Commissioners’ Property, and (4) Eailway 
Property. The total annual value of each is given in the following table:— 
Private Property Es. 2,06,97,936 The correspondii^ figure for 1922-23 was 

Govt. Property „ 16,47,036 Es. 2,20,73,040, the increase on the year 

Port Com. „ „ 10,67,496 beii^ therefore Es. 20,99,496. The tax 

Eailway „ „ 7,60,068 was paid as follows:— 

—- - Private Property .. Es. 43,23,996 

Total. 2,41,72,636 Govt. „. 3,33,366 

Port Commission .. jt 0 , 08 , 61 ^ 
Eailway^.1,39,899 

Property In Madras the revenue from all sources in 1923-2i amounted to Rs. 53,96,036, 

° * of which the gross demand on account of property taxes was Es, 32,49,962* 


The ■pror’ew 
of assewiiig,' 


The assessment is usually conducted, under the provisions of the Acts 
constituting the several municipalities, by the executive authority, who is 
bound to keep an Assessment Book, in which all particulars relative to the 
assessed properties including the area, the value (rateable), the name of the owner 
or person liable to pay the municipal taxes,! recorded. The tax on 


* Cp. The Bangoon Mxmioipality Administration Report for 1923-24, paras 22-25. The 
annual incxement in Rangoon thus approximates to close upon ten per cent; but, as the com- 
pUer of the report points out,the latest figures are inflated to some extent owing to a very consi¬ 
derable spurt in building activity in Rangoon. We may take 7J% to be a fair annual incre¬ 
ment. The Madras Administration Report gives no details of this kind. 

, t From the property taxes the Indian Municipal codes nsuaUy exempt land and buildings 
devoted to charitable or religious purposes, and give special treatment to Government land and 
to properties bebngmg to sneh semi-public bodies as the Port Trusts and the City Improvement 
Trust. No exemption or special treatment is given to gardens attached to houses—except in 
so as the land built upon may have become more valuable than as vacant or garden laud. 
In Rangoon, however, an interesting dispute is going on between the Municipality and the* 
Local Government regarding the exemption of School buildings from the mnmcipal taxes on 

Twle vexed q.uestion of taxes on schools remains unsettled. Under the previous Act, 
schools were exempted from the payment of the general and lighting taxes. No such 
exemption was provided fox under the City of Rangoon Municipal Act, 1922. The Coxpora- 
fioii contesKls that there is no reason why Sfmools, more than other buOdi^s, shonld be exempt 
fxlH^ The Local Government holds the view that such e.xemption should be continued 

The final opinion of the Local Government is now awaited.** 

^ iKxjpoxt cijL the Mnuicipal Adrhinistiation of the City of Rangoon pp. 14-15, 
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tie property is fixed by executive fiat, the proprietors being given a chance to 

complain agaixist the assessment if they consider it unjust; and the assessment 

fixed after the complaints have been heard and disposed of is final. The Eangoon 

administration Eeport £0x1923-24 gives a pretty accurate idea of the modus 

operandi in assessment, as well as of the duties of the assessment officers of the 

municipality ; and the following eaJtracts from that document will serve to 

illustrate the nature of the task of assessing properties to municipal 

taxation in India:— 

« 

The duty of the Assessment Department is to distribute ^ 

the burden of this taxation among all the properties within the boundaries partment. 
of the city. Under the Act, each of the four property taxes is calculated as 
so much per cent of the annual value of lands and buildings within the 
municipal area. Annual value/’ is defined as the amount for which lands 
and buildings may reasonably be expected to let, from year to year, and in the 
case of bufidings, may be expected to let unfurnished. The main duty 
of the Assessment Department is therefore to determine this ‘"annual ” 
or as it is customarily expressed in Eangoon, “monthly” value. It is from 
this “ monthly” value of each separate property that the amount of taxes 
to be paid by that property is calculated. The whole of the collection 
of taxes, therefore, rests on the operations of the Assessment Depart¬ 
ment. Every year, there is prepared the Assessment List of the city. 

This is a list in which every separate holding of land or buildings is record¬ 
ed together with its monthly value as estimated by the Assessor. This 
Assessment List is published in the month of January. Advertisements 
are issued calling attention to the fact that it is open for inspection in 
the office of the Assessor. Every owner of property has the right, if ho 
considers the valuation of such property in the list excessive, to apply to 
the Commissioner for its reduction. If dissatisfied with the order of the 
Commissioner,■ he has a right to appeal to the Small Causes Court'. So 
far as the public is concerned, therefore, an opportunity is given once a 
year for the correction of errors in the list. 

(2) Valuation 

Another branch of the work of the Assessment Department is to watch bouBes. 
the erection of new houses and to secure their entry into the Assessment 
List at an appropriate valuation as soon as they are ready for occupation. 

In Eangoon, where for years past building operations have been extensive 
and unceasing, this is not the least important part of its work. It is 
work that requires constant vigilance. But even the “ annual value” of 
existing houses is not a thing that, in Eangoon, remains constant. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that the amount at which houses are let varfes 
very considerably from time to time. The Assessment Department, therefore, 
undertakes a programme of general revision of a valuation which is so 
designed that each circle comes under such revision, at intervals of 
roughly five years. In a general revision, the Assessor and his assistants 
visit every item of property, lands and buildings^ in a circle, and determine 
its ‘ annual ’ or ‘ monthly ’ value in accordance with the definition 
in the Act. The Assessment List is then corrected by the substitution of 
the valuations so made for the existing entries. Notice of each valuation 
is given to the owner, who has the right of appeal, as explained above, to 
the Commissioner and the Court of Small Causes. It is by this means, and 
this means only, that the valuations entered in the Assessment list are 
kept in conformity with the real values of the lands and btdldings. ^ 
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The tax tickets, that is, the bills stating the exact amount due as pro^ 
^erty taxes from each item of land and buildings in the Assessment 
List, are prepared in the Assessment Department once a quarter and issued 
to the Akunwun for collection by the Thugyis. 

The rules under the Act provide for remissions and refunds of taxa** 
tion in certain contingencies, such as when buildings are unlet and empty 
or have been destroyed or pulled down. The Assessor is responsible fpr 
dealing with all such applications for remissions and refund, checking the 
accuracy of the statements on which they are based and calculating the 
exact amount of remission or refund which should be allowed. 

V.—Critique of the Property Taxes in Indian Municipalities. 

This brief review of the Property taxes in the Indian municipalities sug¬ 
gests some very pertinent reflections on the nature and operation of those taxes, 
That the burden of those taxes falls primarily on property which otherwise 
escapes tax-hurdens of the community altogether—except in so far as the pro¬ 
perty owner is chargeable to the national Income Tax, is too patent a fact 
to need any elaboration. But the assessment of the properties seems to be con¬ 
ducted by the rule of thumb rather than by scientific methods, with accurate 
standards to guide the assessor; and the valuation finally arrived at for the 
basis of apportioning the tax may not unfairly be called into question from the 
standpoint of accuracy. If the basis of tax-adjustment is not reliable, the ap¬ 
portionment itself can scarcely he deemed to he just; and as for the tax ful¬ 
filling the central principle of sound adjustment in tax-burdens, viz. apportion¬ 
ment according to ability, the existing methods provide, at the very best^ a most 
crude and unsatisfactory ground plan. The uniformity in the tax-burden is, 
perhaps, a little too much emphasised, the maximum open to municipalities 
being about 23%; but as within the maximum allowed, the municipal autho¬ 
rities still keep a reserve unused, the uniformity is more in appearance than 
in reality. The uniformity moreover is not very particularly indispensable^ 
as from its very nature, such property cannot be shifted from the region of the 
higher tax-burden to that of the lower tax-burden; and therefore there is no 
danger of the burden being avoided. But in so far as there is or ,may be 
room fox under-assessment, unavoidable in the absence of scientific data for 
the assessment officers to work on, the adjustment of the tax can scarcely be 
ejaimed to be creditable. There is, besides, very haphazard revision of the valua¬ 
tion of the properties once assessed. The increments in values noticed in such 
oases as Bombay or Rangoon is the result rather of new construction on old 
plots or on new plots altogether, than of any note having been taken in the 
official assessment book of the automatic increase in values due to social 
causes. On principles of faucial equity, there ought to be differential taxa¬ 
tion un sueb increased values, since the increase is due ex hyfoihesi to social 
factors not to the individual exertions of the proprietors. In .m.any European 
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countries, notably in Germany, urban increments in values are most jealotiflly 
regarded by the municipalities, and as a matter of course they are considered 
to be entitled to a share in these increases by way of special taxation of the 
same. This taxation is facilitated by the original property tax being imposed on 
the sale value of the land, and not on its rateable or rental value, i. e* the rent 
it would fetch per month or per annum if let from time to time. If the valua¬ 
tions were made originally on some scientific basis instead of on the nu re whim 
of the assessing authority modified, if at all, by the purse or the pugnacity of 
the proprietor, and if those valuations were made revisable regularly at fixed 
intervals of say five years, the Indian property taxes in municipalities may be 
able to avoid the present criticism. But even if this reform were carried out, 
there is another basic defect in the assessment of properties to municipal taxa* 
tion in India, which needs to be noted and specially jirovided against. There 
is no room for discriminating in the rate of the tax, according to the 
uses to which particular properties are put. A great modern hotel is 
charged at the same rate as a tramway depot,—if it is charged at all,— 
a modest little way-side eating-house, a theatre, a nobleman’s bungalow as 
well as a purely slum property. There is difierentiation, of course, in so far 
as the value in each of those several cases, would be different? 
bat we submit the reijuirements of distributive justice in municipal .tax-adjust¬ 
ment demand that there be made a further discrimination as between such 
several kinds of properties, with their manifestly difierent abilities to bear the 
tax. If the constituent acts lay down that the taxation should be at uniform 
rates, the acts themselves should be amended, but we can no longer overlook 
this crying need of reform in municipal finance. We need hardly add, that 
if the principle of discrimination between the difierent properties difierentiated 
according to their uses, were adopted and an attempt made to introduce some 
kind of progressive element in municipal taxation, the municipal exchequer 
will necessarily benefit, oven if, as a logical counterpart of this suggestion, the 
principle of exemption and special treatment is extended to include the proper¬ 
ties owned by co-operative building societies, or other similar organisations spe¬ 
cially catering for house-room for the poorer classes. 

As regards the taxation of unearned increment in site and building values \onct 

in Germany, The taxable increment is held to be excess of the price unearned inert- 

' * .ment m verua- 

or value on re-sale or transfer over the price or value at the previous 
. chtoge of ownership. The seller, however, is allowed to deduct au expen¬ 
diture on permanent improvements, inclusive of the cost of street-making 
and sewage connections, though expenditure on new buildings and re-build¬ 
ing cannot be deducted when covered by the proceeds of fire, water, or other 
insurances. It is also to tax land built upon from one-third to one-half 
less than land that is still free, and as a rule, an increment which does not 
•exceed 10 per cent (or more) of the earlier value is exempted altogether 
’ from taxation. In the case of ground not built upon, if not used by the 
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owsafir for agricultural or mdustrial purposes, loss of interest up to 4 per ceo,! 
and expenditure incurred in keeping it in good condition may be added 
to the former purchase money, but any receipts derived from the land muA,' 
on the other hand, bo deducted. While the tax on the sale or proper^ 
is paid by the purchaser of the property, the unearned increment tax is 
paid by the seller. 


The tax as levied at Breslau may be taken as a fair example of the 
graduation usually adopted. There the first 10 per ^ cent of increased 
value is exempt from taxation, and afterwards the foflowing rates apply :—^ 


Increased value— 
10 to 20 

per cent 

inclusive 

Tax. 

6 

per cent 

20 

„ 

30 

33 

>3 

8 

33 

30 


40 

33 

33 

10 

33 

40 

9» 

50 

33 

33 

12 

33 

SO 

„ 

60 

33 

33 

14 

33 

60 

3, 

70 

33 

33 

16 


70 


80 

33 

S3 

18 

33 

80 

,3 

90 

33 

33 

20 

33 

90 

S3 

100 

33 

33 

22 

33 

100 

per 

cent and 

over 


26 

99 

The tax quickly proved a source of considerable revenue in 

towns where 


speculation in urban land is carried on to an excessive degree, and where, 
as a conseq^uence, proxieity frequently changes hands. The proceeds in 
some of the large towns, of Germany in 1910 were as follows :—* 


Berlin 

£ 

61,600 

Leipzig 

£ 

.. 47,300 

Charlottenbuig 

29,000 

Neukolhn 

. . 26,200 

Ohemnitz 

21,200 

Schoneberg 

.. 40,900 

Cologne 

11,600 

Dortmund 

.. 18,600 

Bssen 

46,900 

Hanover 

.. 13,700 

Frankfort-on-Main 

18,800 



In that year, fifty-eight towns with a population exceeding 50,000 receiv¬ 
ed £ 503,000 from this source. 


Poaaibiisuessf With an Increment Tax suitably adjusted; with proper discrimination 
between the severalkinds of properties differentiated according to their res¬ 
pective uses and opportunities of making money; the Indian municipalities will 
easily find either a very considerable increase in their resources or a greater abi¬ 
lity to make exemptions from taxation of particular classes of properties for 
* special reasons of social Importance; or reduce the rate of the tax, at the same 
time making the tax as a whole more equitable. At the present dead level of 
ttndisoriminating incidence, the tax may often be pleaded as a burden which 
might well act as a detriment to oivio wealth, or which might diminish from the 
alAraotivenes of the city as a place for settlement to the business and indus¬ 
trial community. With the suggestions we have made, the tax-burden would 


See W* H. thiwBtm, psfe 
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be more oquitabiy spread acoordiaj; to the ability of the various elaesee of 
ritizcns, nnd yet neither the attractiveuess of the city as a place of settlement 
nor the resources of the city would .suffer. 

Finally, it may he added that the urttperiy taxes in India arc taxes purely ludha Pto- 

t 1 • 1 7 Taxes du 

n,nd exeliiaively on real estate, whether built upon or v’-acanl. Personal 

perty escapes altogether, at least as far as the municipal taxation is concern- P ro- 

cd. The latter is several times more valuable than the former in large 

centres of indi^stry and commerce like Bombay. Calcutta or Jlangooii; and 

if we take for the city of Bombay the total value of personal property, valued 

in the same mauiior a.s the landed property, i. e. by income, the total liable 

to taxation but not ]>crmitted to be taxed might be easily taken to be double 

the real esrate valuation.* The aggregate of the rateable valu'i of all kinds of 

property in the city, real as well as personal, including in the latter 

lucrcliaiidise and mortgages, stocks and shares and commercial as well as 

)>ublic sc^curivit's of all kinds, and all other kinds of earning property only 

would be at least Rs, 30 erores in a <dty like Bombay; possibly very much 

more as shown in t!i«j foot-note below. If, riow. the total tax on proj)crty 

of all kiud.s is unifoiiuly imposed at iu.stead of the present l!’’o- the 

income from this .sijurt.'c of direct ta.xation alone will amount to Hs. 3 erores^ 

or m^arly all tint the niimicipality of Bombay needs. With its coiiunereial 

services anti the iaeouie from its own propertiea and eiiterjwise, the Bomlaiy 

Municipal Corporatiuit can easily afford ttt scale down the present property 

tax by onv.-li;iU‘. without any fear of a loss in revenue or iimdeqiiacv of resuiir- 

cos for its rathei: aoibirious programme. For even at on a total rnteabh* 

value of 3r) eroivs. rh«? city will derivv from property taxes alone an aggreeab- 

iucomi‘ of I'l'n lukli>': which, if the otiier siugestit'iii.^ made bv us rogardina 

discriuiiuation and {•regressive rates weri.* adopted, eouhl be easily raised to 2 

crures. Theiv is. then, the income from water and halalkbore dues, which are 

really consider<‘<} to be elnirgos for servifvs reiide.r*^!. rhuugh soeinin;*; to 

analogous to taxattuu, and aggiv.muin^ ><2 lakhs: besides the receipts from 

markets, rents of properties, lieeiise and ot her fi-es. whieii ijia v r-oUecTive!'’ make 

* The total ineorne ohai*ac<1 to the oidiiiarv ineonio tax. o.e. without «neludini; the 
ineome •joiiiiu^ uiidei* the Sapei* Ta.x) in the whole of flir* Bombay Pi’esMeney hi 
U given in the Income Tax Commissioacr's ivpori for the year at Bs. 45.0.> eroies?. Bombav 
city alone paid lueuuie Tax to the government, of Rs. ;t.45 erores, \vhih‘ the en+ive Pwsi. 
detiey paid 4 ..j 1 i;rorc«. Tf we distribute the ineoaie taxed in the >ame proportion between 
the city and the presLleti-jy, the City liKoroc paying the alKive-named tax would aiigiV'.rate 
T?«. 31 j croro-? in round terms. But the luccwne tax exempt^ all ineoni.’s below 
pet' aimum from taxatimi. and by that provision, perhaps another Jo eroie^ mu^t V* t xrlij- 
ded from the Imperial Tax. In addition personal property wlii(?h eoaimoiih' does no» tMou* 
under the Income Tax laws, as not yieldinu' .a regular invoi’no to the owmer, but under 

the inimicipal taxation of such jiroperty may fairly lie expeeted to bo valued and taxed,— 
e.g. merchandise or ornaments, or furniture and fitting's, must also be inelurletl. Jt i? impos. 

•siblc to make even a gue.ss of .such property, espeeialiy if we include me»*chand«>e in a uivuf 
trading centre like Bombay, It must run into several hmidied croivs. tl-e rating or anmiul 
value of which might be taken at a modest estimate at 10 Tfii> mean'? an a'isyiv- 

gate of personal property of nearly 30 (‘rores in Bombay, 

53 
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up tile 3.20 crores that at present appears to be the regular income oi the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation Taxes on Trades and Professions, which are 
a very roundabout form of direct taxation and Indirect Taxes like the Town 
Duties can then be easUy sacridced, and the burden of the citizens reduced in pro¬ 
portion. The License Duties may be kept up for purposes regulating parti¬ 
cular trades, whichit is deemed proper in the general interest to so regulate by 
means of licenses. There must be no intention to make any revenue out of 
this function of the municipality, at least as a primary ^consideration. 

VI.—B. Indirect Taxation : Town Duties or Octroi. 

. 


Keceipts from 
own JL>u6ics. 


The Bombay Municipality collected some 33 lakhs from Town Duties on 
the articles enumerated; but out of these some 17 lakhs had to be refunded 
on export, so that the net revenue from this source was barely 16 lakhs, or 
about 5% of the total municipal income on a rough computation. The very 
fact that such a heavy refund has to be made ought to condemn these duties 
as uneconomical to collect. But there are other objections to these Octroi 
Duties or their modernised version of Town Duties, refundable or not. The 
following extract from a Resolution of the Government of India, of 1915, re¬ 
garding Local Self-Government will serve to exhibit the real objections in 
principle as well as in practice to this form of indirect municipal taxation;— 


QiMierai Policy ^'The Octroi system in the existing circumstances of the country has 

Octroi certain obvious advantages. As a tax, octroi is productive and grows 

with the prosperity of the town. Its imposition is sanctioned by immemorial 
usage, and the people are habituated to the system by long custom. The 
tax is usually paid in small amounts, and the effect of the payment is not 
generally felt as a burden. On the other hand, there is no doubt that it 
provides constant opportunities for fraud, delay, and oppression, owing 
to the necessity of entrusting large discretionary powers to a- subordinate 
agency; that it is expensive to collect, and wasteful; and, finally, that in 
many places it constitutes a serious burden on trade in general and on 
through trade in particular, notwithstanding the provision made fox 
refunds. On the recommendation of a strong representative committee and 
the Local Government, the Government of India have sanctioned an experi¬ 
ment ill the United Provinces, which involves (a) the substitution of direct 
taxation for octroi in smaller towns, and (b) the application to a large 
. number of other towns, in which conditions are suitable, the system of a 

terminal tax, or light transit dues on imports or exports, subject to no re¬ 
funds., . .A reduction of the high cost of collection can only be secured, if 

the tax is collected through the agency of the railway companies_The 

Govepment of India, while adhering to the principle that municipal 
taxation should not operate, so far as can be avoided, as a transit dut}' 
on through trade, are prepared to concede that a light terminal tax with ho 
refunds may in practice prove less burdensome to through trade than the 
octroi system as hitherto aAninistered, provided that the following condi¬ 
tions are observed,—viz. (1) that the Terminal Tax wherever imposed, should 
substantially lower in its rates than the octroi which it replaces, (2) that 
it should be limited to places where there are special grounds for applying 
^ which must be adequately demonstrated, (3) that it should be regarded as 
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facilitating, tlia transition to a system iu wbioh direct taxation will form an 
increasingly important factor, and not as an elastic means of progressively 
increasing tie resources of municipalities apart from normal development 
due to increase of traffic, and (4) that it should not be adjusted with the 
primary object of compensating municipalities for the loss of Octroi.’^ 


We could not have exposed the objections to and the undesirable nIS&S 

of this source of municipal revenue more thoroughly. We have already indicated 
the harm done to trade, and thereby to the general prosperity of a town by 
such duties, and we have now no hesitation in recommending a total abolition 
of the Octroi or the Town Duties, refundable or otherwise, with the least possible 
delay. The loss occasioned by the abolition of those duties can be, and should 
be, made up for by the extension of Municipal enterprise, or by the extension 
of property taxes so as to include personal property as well as the real estate 
now taxed in several municipalities. The loss to the Bombay City Municipality 
will, as we have already pointed out, be easily counterbalanced by other sources 
indicated in the appropriate place. And the same arguments or reasoning 
will apply to the case of the other presidency municipalities as well as the lead* 
ing district towns where they have this form of indirect taxation.* 


* The Bombay Municipal Corporation has recently resolved to move the Government for 
an amendment of the Municipal Act, permitting the Cor^ration to leplsoe the present 
Town Duties by a non-refundable terminal tax on a large list of commodities, which is ex^ 



oorpbratioh on the occasion of the final adoption _ ... . 

structive for the variety of motives and view points that seem to enter into such discussions. 

The report of the Sources of Income Committee of the Bombay Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion on the proposal to substitute a non-refundable^ terminal tax for the exut^ town 
duty came up for consideration at the adjourned meeting of the C^iporation on Tuesday, 

Mr. J. bT Baman-Behram moved that the report of the Committee be approved and ad¬ 
opted, and that the President be requested to approach Governm^snt vath a request to 
^ndtheMmwoipal Act ia older to give effect to the reconmend«fa(^ o£ the Committee. 

Bao Bahadur A. K. Pai seconded the proposition. He sad the liability rf the ^rpora- 
tim vrould considetably inciease owing to tte introduction of compulsoty pmnary education 
and it was but fait that they should find new sources of mcomo. 

Mr, Ishwatdas subject to ae foUowing modifioatioM in dm rates of the 

tax im the atfdoles mentioned: Coal: One anna pet ton. Guimies Tro annas per hate 
and two annM por package. Fuel Oil t Three ai^ jer ton: Petrol Sa annas per 100 
Cement; Two annas per ton. Sugar: Nine j^s per Bengal nmund. u* 

Mr. Ifothutadas Tricnmji moved an amendment: That tto rep^ be adopt^ subject 
to too foltowiiw modification 5 that toe rates mentfoned in the sAod^ be maxim^ and 
that they shoiui be levied in respect of the several artnsles meiUioned in the sohedule or 
of so many of them as the Corporation shaU from year to year defermme. 

Mr. JL J. Raymond opposed both the proposition and the mnendmTOt. It was o fact, 
he said, ihat in 1to2, the Camber of Commeree bad agreed to the pmoi^ of a ^n-nfnnd- • 
abte tSminal tte. which it was proposed to substitute for tto exMtmg town duty, b^nro 
the Chamber eonsideiBd it less objeoiaonabte than a rofnn&bte town tu to the 

Cw^lLes which occurred from the latter. The Chambw had now cb^ its ^ws 

ani'had reverted to the opinion it had held *>* S 

Bombay was so much less prosperous than m 1922; and the Ohamtar went so far ss to 
SeXt trade could not sW ^tther a refundable town 

tte Municipality ousht to out down its expeuditure even to the extent of hold- up the 
vMteuT^lopmOTl sdiemes. A non-reft^bte terminal tax was whom m prmcipte, m 
it affected upoSunt^ buyers who derived Uttte or no advantage 

oes of Bombay. To impose an increased charge upon the cimmmer woi^ twd to ledw tiie 
off-take in one of the pmoipal markets, and tbejo could be but one result, that was a loas,of 
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l»ir«fer nitecfc 
fco Indlffipt Tn* 


For the sate of a proper appreciation of and interest in immicipal self-govern¬ 
ment, as well as for their pe1atir<‘ly greater economy, we would support in every 
case direct as distinguished from indirehi; taxation for niunicip'al purposes 
The tax on Trades and Professions is a direct tax, as also the Tax on Pilgrims 
imposed in Benares and in some places in the Bombay Presicloncy. which is a form 
of the Poll Tax: but these taxes are roundabout in their dii*(?ctness, if the state 
ment is not a paradox :’they are clumsy, and admit very little of being appor¬ 
tioned to the real ability of the taxpayer as tlu' ])roperty or income taxes can 
he. Though tins forms a very coasidcM'able item .in the. municipal budgets of 
( 'alcutta and Madras, we do not think that tax is one which these 7nunicipalities 
cannot replace advantageously by adding personal property to the real property 
in iuunioipal limits for ]mrposes of taxation. 


Tfts&s .ui Ani* Taxes on animals and vehicles are direct imposts. But essentially they 

nuUs a n <l ve- . , <• i* i i j ^ 

a form are in the nature of license dues or luxurv taxation, which mav have their own 
o Direct inx. 

j ustitication j and, accordingly, we make no recommendation for their abolition ; 
though we would suggest that a distinction be made between animals and vehicles 
used only for trade or industrial purposes, and those for personal use, whether 


(Continued from ja rev hits page,) 

trade to the city of Bombay, which would thus defeat the ends for which this terminal tax 
was attempted to lie imposed. It was admitted that in recent years the trade of Bombay 
had suffered from competition from other port-s, notably Karachi and Madras. It would 
thotofore bo dangerous to add yet another burden upon Bombay trade. Tt was of little use 
for the Government to reduce or abolish customs duties in the interests of trade, if 
riiutticipaKties were to be permitted to levy duties on goods passing through their limits, 
'rhea the Port Trust had a prior claim to the Municipality as regarded goods in transit be¬ 
ing used a.s' a .source of revenue. The Government itself had "in the pawt el-'arlv defined- 
its objection to this. 

^Ir. K. F. Karimaii seconding the amendment said that althougii it did not meet with 
his entire approval, it went as far as it could. He did not want their hands to be tied 
down by anybody as to what tax should be levied by them on nartioulnr good'^. The tax 
was going to affect the whole commercial class and they must, u'leiefore. eoii.sidcr the mat¬ 
ter carefully. His point was that there aliould be some discrimination used bct\veen indige¬ 
nous and foreign articles. ^ 


The Municipal rommissione- said it was an admitted fact that it was uneeonoraical tf» 
.uUeet town duty, and that it wn^ a bijrden on trade. That being the po-sition, nobodv 
.-ould tmd fault witli them if th-y should levy from the existing trade a rate calculated to 
police exactly what they got now ami no more. Mr. Mathuradas’s amendment w^as adopt- 
T two years for the Bombay Government and the Government 

ot Indw to agree to the principle of the terminal tax. and after that mroement had been 
obtained, it would take another two years to get the Act amended. Trndo^'the ciroum.stanees, 
nobody need he m fear ot finj-thing being done in a hurry. Ho assured the Corporation 
,t.hat theievying of this tax would mu turn a .single pound of trade from Bomhav. Vs to 
the point raised by Mr. .Nanniiin, the Oomraksioner .said if the rorporation wa.s the'only 
body eoncernccl which inight ask for power to differentiate botwe-on .wod.s produced in this 
country and the coc|dy)roduved outside it. it was a diffej^ent matter. But they would see that 
^ Jk'' Xmpenal Government were intimately concerned with the matter. 

When the Imperial Government impo.sc-d taxation to the extent of some crores of rni.ee.s 
year .r ordor r.j ,„b.,d.Pe U.ral steel, they eould understand that there wL an a®: 
whKdi wa> eaiiable awl whr«;- b«sine.s rt was, to diseiiwinato la-tween indi-enous and 
foteijjr goods wben> sueb disonnimation was necessarj-. That was not the function of the 

that their rates should in anv way dfaoriihLate 
teiwwn t^liOTs ajid foreign goods was an impossibility, because the Tax was desiS to 
ho an er^oeeSnidy^ transit duty, and not enstoms duty. Jt was only by a cus^KuS 
Beittatiated between indigenous and foreign goods, ' ^ ^ 


an 

» country 
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lur or ln?cu.rv; and that thn tax iMiTd«*n la* fliltVryiitiat»*il find adjust«'«l 

in'oordingly. 


VH. C. Service Dues. 


Tho Wntor, S«Mv'auv nrHol.ilkliori*. ,iiid r?nri' - .iii- uht'^ns: t l.n most 

])romino.nt exnnijvleii of. .sr‘rvif*« idiiirtr*'*^ in rh* Iiuii;ni mnt.iiipal Inuhjots. 

A, .spncifii' char»,m for a dofiniu* s^'rvit- - r‘'iirVr»‘d has. i])dr‘<'‘d. own 'ju'^riiu at'ion ; 
and if the eharuo is jmnh- suierly ‘'.piivuleiit t*) ihn fost of O'lnlerin^ tin* servu i-. 
the rates will bo absohitniy unobjeetionable. at loasi from a strictly liiiancial or 
economical ]>oint of view. Tli»*re are, liowcver. considerations of snoial utility 
and necessity which demand a rocrmsidoration of those dues an*l their latcs. so 
that the service offered in return for these elnirgcsi may be as full\ availed of by 
the citizens as possible. The Bombay Municipal f^onstiturion pjoscribt for 
eviamplc, as we have already seen, that the waTeru’afe should be such a> T(» makt* 
up for the cost of the water-.supply. As, however, the water^suppiy sources of 
the citv of Bombay have been con«strneted at a hearv outlav of borrowed monit*,-?, 


Vriiiiuiy f^ei 
A iviii! should n 
enhl lor out r 
fh*» ae n « r a 
M 0 11 i <' I e a 
rnn^l. 


and as very substantial provision has to be made for Int^^rest run! Sinking Fund 
charges on account of th'* AVater-Works Debt of the idty, the rdiurge for wnnu* 
.supply tends to be very high. ff. now, a«. the re.siilt of this liigh char*.\>. the 
people of the city <houbl be debarred from using water in sufficient (juarritii *’ 
to guarantee a decent degree of personal ch^anlincss. it v.oidd be a clistirc' los^ 
to the city ; and the ease for a reduction in ihe water will berome irresisti¬ 
ble. Under the prevailing pr.^ctice in Bonibny, the water charge is apportioned r<i 
the building, and is paid by the owner Thereof: so that the poorer tenaiu does 
not perceive the burden, and therefore will no: onlinaiily sjceaking ]}e deterred 
from a sufficient us* of water for personai rkanliiv’**^^ But in so far as house- 
rent in Bombay may lie said to be high for rea.>on of a lieavv iuunieipal taxation* 
including the water-rate, the deterrent to the poorer sections of the com in unity 
as regards the use of water will be undeniable. >^imilarly. as regards rlo- 
»>r Halalkhoro Tax. The l)euL‘nr to the public health from a pio]jer .sewage coi- 
lectioii and romova] sy.stei!i i? unqu'-'nouable : and the city .'Uithonties do wofl 
10 make it eonipuls'iry for all rn>w Mrur’uv.ji and buildinus lo inchide tin- most 
iio-to-datc sanitary I’aeilirie*^ roitJnrma'Oi * i.v tic-* drainagi* facihtie.s of the city. 
But the special cLarvy for 'h'* fli'ai!ja.gc cor-rjeetirai may operate against tlie 
titn'nn of tho modern foi rh/- im.u * obsolc'-^ and inconvenient niethod>. e.y. the 
replacement of the water-o.u*rug** sro>ir.*n: th»* old-type bii=ikt‘t-privics of Bom¬ 

bay ; and in that case, the danger to the public health of the city becomes iij,- 
irt'Uise. Wc 'v'ould certainly prefer, fui* thc'^e rea.^ons, the American prr.etioe ui‘ 
ineliiding all these jirimary services in the general rax.which should s<i Iramcil, 
soassossM'd, that the ex[ieuse on all the fuimary services would be easily defrayed 
from its proceeds. The case against a special charge for a definite semce 
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becosneli, of course, the most irresistible and unanswerable, when we think of the 
municipal duty of Public Instruction.. If a special rate is levied or fees charged, of a 
surety the people would be deterred, especially in a poor country. But poor or 
rich, there is now complete agreement on this central question of municipal 
activities, the desirability of making such education as is ofEered to the citizens 
by the municipality to be completely free, the expenditure in connection with 
this department being invariably met out of the general municipal fund, or a 
special education fund created out of the proceeds of the general revenues of the 
city. Indian municipalities are anything but liberal in their provision of eduoa 
tional facilities for their citizens, and their children; but whenever they undertake 
the full measure of their duties in this department, they will have to accept the 
postulate that education, to be as extensively imparted as may be desirable, will ^ 
have to be free, and may also have to be made compulsory. Thb need to secure 
ihe widest possible education of the cities justifies the admission of the principle 
af compulsion; and the principle of compulsion, once admitted, would demand 
bhe acceptance of the principle of freedom from special charges by way of feeg, 
yt even by way of a separate distinct rate for the purpose. The last is parti- 
3ularly worth reflecting on; since, in the days of fuller and fuller democracy, 
therein the aspirants for popular favour would be always inclined to bid for a 
reduction of the tax burdens, danger is not inconsiderable that in 
iheir inconsiderate zeal for unseasonable economy, they might fall upon such 
•ates as the education rate, and thereby endanger the very foundation of the 
system of municipal education if it is made dependent upon any special source 
of revenue to the city. 

Where services rondered by the municipality are not primary services of 
immediate effect upon the health or intellect of the citizens; and where these 
services are rather in the nature of conveniences, the charge specially made for 
rendering each particular service may be justified,always provided that the charge 
is so framed as not to exceed the total cost of rendering the service. Lighting 
dues may be quoted as an example in point. The Tramway and Railway fares 
for itttra-urban transportation’may be cited as another instance, though in this 
case, the social consideration of bringing about a measure of decongestionin over¬ 
crowded cities often goes to make the rating for the tramway service, when 
operated directly by the city,bo governed by reasons not exclusively of an econo¬ 
mic complexion. We shall examine more fully the problem of rating in connec¬ 
tion with the municipal trading enterprises. Here we need simply observe that 
even in the trading ventures of municipal authority, there is present, more often 
than not, a consideration, other than thedesire for commercial profit; and that 
in response to this consideration rate-making has to be determined so as to make 
the community avail itself of the service to its utmost possibility, and not so 
as ta prodlice for the ijxonopoliat the utmost profit from the vend of tbeso services- 


Seco n d a i y 
Services may be 
specially cliai- 
m for. but not 
beyond the cost 
otthe Service. 
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VIlL^Taxatios of P«Mic Sernce Corporafioos* 

lo this conaeotion, we may poinfc out that the taxation ol public service eor a^cc" cwSq^ 
poratioas like the City Tramway Company, or Ga'i Company, or Electric Coiipsny 
15 praotically unknown and untried in Indian municipalities, though these 
private, profit-making assooiations are perhaps nowhere so flourishing as in this 
country. A Tax on their turnover or profits or any other basis corelatod with 
the tribute exacted by such corporations from the citizens would very probably 
yield, in cities like Bombay, Calcutta or Rangoon, substantial sums in aid of mu¬ 
nicipal finance, which will in no way affect the prosperity of the city, its trade 
or industry, nor entrench upon the inability of the city population to bear those 
tax-burdens. The tax will fall on shoulders well able to bear the burden; and 
there would be the added justification that the municipality is taking back, by 
means of such taxes, only a part of what is its due.* In America, the special 
taxation of all public service corporations, like railroads, tramways, telegrajA 
and telephone companies, water, gas, and electric corporations is very extensively 
practised for the benefit of the state as well as the city governments in the United 
States; and though the basic principle of federal finance demands that all utilities 
of an interstate character shall not be taxed except by and for the federal govern'' 
ment, the principle is equally well established that the property or earnings of 
each such interstate utility, like a railroad situated within the taxing $tate> is 
perfectly witliin the taxing capacity of that state. In view of the difficulty 
created by these somewhat conflicting principles they have found it ’'necessary 
to employ some method of centralised assessment, with a later 
distribution of the tax proceeds among the municipalities concerned.’ 

Of the various bases for assessing such taxation—the valuation of tho real estate 
the capital stock, tho mileage or output or turnover as the case may be, the 
net earnings, the gross earnings and miscellaneous burdens in the nature oi servi-» 


* Such taxes are usaall;^ levied on the gross earnings, as being the safest basis for 
taxation, apart from the physical valuation of the properties belonging to snoh corporations. 
The gross earnings, from all sources, of the Bombay Tramway and Electric Supply Company 
were in 1924, 143 lal^s; their total assets and property were valued for the same period, 
at Rs. 683 lakhs; their turnover represented 101.3 million passengers carried; their track 
mileage is 26.8 iniles., and miles run in the year were 6,175,320. If the Company is taxed 
at 2J% on gross earnings; or J% on its total assets, the tax would aggregate 3} lalchs rough¬ 
ly per annum. Simlar taxation of insurauco companies,~which generally escape all property 
taction, as they need no extensive phuifc or buildings to cany on their operations,-Rail¬ 
way Companies and Telephone or Gas and Electric Companies, may in the aggregate, bring 
in enough net revenue to indemnify the municipalities for the sacrifice of their indirect 
taxation. Bombay may-feasily expect to get 20-25 lakhs per aimum from such a source, 
including 1% on all premia paid to Indian Insurance Companies, and 14% on all non- 
Indian Companies, as also on Indian and non-Indian banks, Railway Companies &c. The 
fact that the Tramway Company is charged a ground rent is entirely immaterial to tho 
suggestion here made. 

In America, they charge for municipal pu^se.^ between 1 to 3% on the gross premia 
received by msuiance companies, discriminatiiig betw'een local and foreign companies ope¬ 
rating in a state, cf. Jensen Op. Cit p. 3364 . 

It mi^t be interesting to point out that in Wilkesbane, Pa. UB.A., the tax on the 
street railway company is per car, 50 cents per pole, and 100 per mile of wire each year. 

t Munro Op. Cit, P. 432, 
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ces in kind,—American experience goes to make the Beai Estate valuation of 
these Oorporations, and tlieir grosd oarnin;^«, the nxoiib advisable. Says Prof. 

Plehn of the Oross learnings baj<is : 

t 

111 short, it is sale. * certain, non-evadable, inexpensive in operation 
adeiiuate, if the rate bo high enough, and as equitable as, if not more 
equitable than, any other tax applicable to public service corporations.*"* 

dan- The essential equity of the. tax on public utility corporations is sometimes chai¬ 
ning shifted oli len^ed on the thit cor]>orations, if taxed, will pass on their burdens 

to o ^ 

Bumw. to cjnsumer, and so prevent the full utilisation of the service they offer. The 
dangec is there no doubt; but if the rate-making reserve of power in the muni¬ 
cipality has been exercised wisely a^j iniiw^ the fears would prove groundless 
of th^ tax-burdens being shifted on by the taxed corporation to its customers. 
An experienced Anierh^an authority on the subject concludes his elaborate 
study of corporation taxes of this kind as follows:-- 

Nevertheless there is little point to the suggestion to remit public 
utility taxes, simply because they ar« passed on the consumer. Other busi¬ 
ness concerns may be shifting in some degree the taxes levied on business 
]jroporty. but this fact is not regarded as sufficient reason for the exemption 
of such property. To the extent that taxes on public utilities are shifted, 
the cost of local government is borne by those wlio patronise these utilities. 
The exemption of those companies and thoj corresponding reduction of 
'(‘harges would mean heavier taxation of the romaming property for the 
benefit of those who made greatest use of the given service while paying least 
in general taxes. On tho other hand, excessive taxation of the utilities would 
lucan th.i imposirion of an additional penalty on the users of a given com¬ 
modity or service to the bcuelit of the tax-payers at large. There is 
nothing in the situation which will justify conferring either benefits or peilal- 
T.ies of this sort. The proper arrangement is, therefore, one which will 
.secure tlie closest and most accurate adjustment of the tax burden borrie 
by the public utilities to that which is imposed on. other classes of tax- 
pavers'f 

Indian ijiunicipaik.ie.\, wlier-: jirivato corporatioufe still reign supreme in the do- 
main of supplying public utility services, have an almost virgin field for taxing 
and adding to their revenue resources from this channel. As to how much 
])i*t;cisely can he obtained by the leading municipalities of Bombay or Calcutta 
from thi.s tuxarion, it is a Uttle difficult to say in the absence of adequate. Htatisties 
r.iliitivo to such eorj.*oratiuns. and others of an analogous description. Hut the 
calculatiou made in the fuot-note iudicates quite considerable accretions to the 
city revenues from this source, if only the powers of the municipal taxing autho- 
riry are not needlessly curtailed by a restrictive interpretation ot the constituent 
acts. . 


Pteki : !Fa:itaiidn of JPiibUe Serviee Oer^oraUem qnoted in*Munro On, Cit. p. 434. 
^ t laitwi : p. 39&*0. 



iX.—D. Receipts from IVlttaicipal Prop^ty mi Eaferprise. 

Those wo oouaider fco bo the real tnainstay of municipal finance, and 
eventualiy be so developed as to take the place entirely of all modern tax-£»• 
receipts. All taxes are necessarily a deduction from private wealtlt. The ********** 
citizen paying the taxes is unavoidably left the poorer for Buch payments, and 
they consequently impose a premium on dishonesty and tax-evasion. Bcceipts 
from municipal enterprise and property, on the other band, will make no auch 
deduction; and, as the charges for municipal services and commodities will be 
framed so as to stimulate the utmost possible use of these services and commodiiieB, 
they wilt be substantially lower, in all probability than what they would have 
been under private profit-seeking regime, thereby actually benefitting and en¬ 
riching the consumer. Such receipts should be encouraged by every possible 
device at the disposal of the municipal authority. The intei’est in civic affairs 
will also deepen according as the functions of the municipalities arc widened to 
include such vital concerns as would embrace the daily needs of the citizens. 

At present, the income from this source of the Indian municipalities is negligi¬ 
ble in proportion to its possibilities. 

X.—Incidence of Municipal Taxation. 

The annual Adiiiinistration Report o£ the Bombay MiinicipaliTv for 
(para 8 of the Chief Accountant’s Report) gives the incidence of taxation “ 

as under:— 


Year 

Incidence 


This is on the basis of population as given 

1918-19 

Rs. 

15 U 

2 

in the census of 1911 for the years before 

1919-20 

a 

J6 

9 

2 

1921, and on that of the census for 1921 

1920-21 

39 

U 

10 

6 

for the subsequent years. On the estimated 

1921-22 


16 15 


basis of population in 1921, (on 31si March) 

1922-23 

,, 

20 

2 

*1 

the incidence is estimated to be 30-5-0. 

1923-24 

33 

21 

1 

2 

The incidence, however, is calculated on 


the tax income of the municipalities, properly so-called, and makes no allowance 
for license fees and property receipts in this calculation. The process is not 
unfair; but the real burden on the citizen per head will not be correctly under* 
stood from such figures by themselves. The citizens of Bombay have, besides 
the municipal taxes, to bear heavy taxation of the Imperial and Provincial 
Government, not to mention the burden on their trade and industry imposed 
by such local bodies as the Port Trust or the City Improvement Trust. Together, 
these local bodies account for a total revenue of Rs. 6 crores per annum, which 
would work out at very nearly Rs. 60 per head of taxation. The Imperial 
taxes paid from or by the city of Bombay, in Income Tax, Customs, Salt, Cotton 
Excise Duty, would aggregate another 10 crores, of which Income and Supertaxes 



In Calcutta. 


In Rangoon. 
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Itocount foi more than one-half.* The Stamp duties and Eegistration Fees of the 
Provincial Government and their Excise Tax collected from the city of Bombay 
aggregate another 2.6 crores, or a total tax burden on the citizens of Bombay 
d^elose upon 160 rupees per head per annum. Of course, these taxes are dis¬ 
tributed so as not to fall quite equally and evenly on every citizen alike, irres¬ 
pective of his ability to bear the burden. But the average per capita burden 
of Bs, 150 per annum on a people where four-fifths of the population has an in¬ 
come, per adult wage earner, of ESi 55 or less per month; with 3 dependents 
to stipport out of. this income in addition to the maintenance of the wage-earner 
himself, gives food for the most serious reflection. Even if we set aside the 
burden of the Income and Super Taxes as really not falling on the working 
classes, as well as that on the trade represented by the Port Trust dues; and 
make a proportionate allowance in the customs, excise and stamp duties as nofe 
falling really upon the working classes proper in the city of Bombay, the net real 
burden of taxation of all kinds in the city population must be averaging nothing 
fess than Es. 75 per head per annum; or, taking an average family of 4 persons 
in the working classes, Rs. 300 per family, with an income of little more than 
500-700 per annum. The figures speak for themselves. 

In Calcutta, the total tax receipts of the municipality in 1922-23 was Es. 
133.43 lakhs, including fees. On a population of 18.27 lakhs according to the 
census of 1921, tliis works out roughly at an incidence per head of population 
of Rs. 10 per annum. Adding the Calcutta share of the Imperial and Provincial 
revenues in the same manner as applied to the calculation in Bombay, we find 
the Calcutta incidence on the total of all tax- burdens to be much under 50 
rupees per head. 

In Rangoon, the incidence of taxation proper, and of the total municipal 
revenue is summed up in the following table— 

Year Incidence of Incidence of 
taxation Revenue 

1921- 22 ^ Rs. 12 0 3 Rs. 17 9 11 

1922- 23 12 13 11 „ 18 11 7 


1923-24 


14 7 8 


20 9 6 


This is higher than Calcutta and 
Madras but. lower than Bombay 
by 60%. The total burden of 
all taxes on the Rangoon popula¬ 


tion is difficult to calculate ; but following the reasoning given above, we thinlc 
Rs. 60 per head per annum oven on the poorest classes will not be an exces¬ 
sive estimate. 


* To give exaofc figures as far as available, 
on aooounti of IhooMe and Saper Tax Bs* 5,97,75,482 

Excise .1,V6,37,386 

Stamps (1923-24) .. .. 94,90,425 

Beji^iation .. *. .. 2,88,392 

8,31,91,664 


Bombay city paid, in 1922-23 
The total salt revenne in the 
P!resid 6 n< 7 , excluding Sind, was 
Bs. 2,16,40,558 in 19^3-24, of 
which the diaie of the city may 
well be taken at 50 lakhs. The 
cotton excise from tike city is 
about 1| croies, and customs 
probably 3 eiores* 





In Madras, according to the Municipal Administration Report ior 
“the incidence of taxation per head of population under all taxes inclusive 
of tolls was Bs. 7-9-2 against Bs. 7-10-6 in the preceding year. Excluding tolls, 
the incidence was Bs. 7-7-4 against Bs. 7-8-4 in the preceding year.” (Para 16) 
Madras is the poorest among the Presidency cities, and its total tax burden, 
including both Imperial and Provincial taxation falling on the city population 
cannot be much above 25 rupees per head per annum. 


XI.— Some Comparative Statistics of the Incidence of Municipal Taxation in in and 

Britain and Germany. 



Total 

t Town. 

P4mula- 


Bates per 



• Towns. 

ta 2 cation 


tion 

head of non 




per head 

Estimated 1923>24 

Midsum’r 

Tear 


8. d. 

Midsnm r 


rna-u 

Aix-la-Chapelle 

.. 41 3 


1922 


1922 



Berlin .. 

.. 41 10 


£ 

£ 

£ a. d. 

a. 

d. 

Bxeslau 

.. 3S 7 

Belfast 

425,000 

l,7d9,10S 

1 17 3 

9 

8 

Charlottenbuzg 

.. 54 4 

Birmingham 

945,100 

5,545,286 

4 2 8 

16 

0 

Cologne 

.. 42 8 

Bradford .. 

291,300 

2,281,592 

5 18 10 

16 

0 

Oxefeld 

.. 36 10 

Bristol 

383,900 

2,054,349 

3 18 9 

15 

7 

Danzig 

.. 31 5 

Cardiff 

223,830 

1,603,050 

3 19 8 

12 

6 

Dnsselaorf 

..40 6 

HuU 

294,000 

1,578,340 

3 15 10 

14 

3^ 

Essen .. 

.. 44 4 

Leioester ., 

238,800 

1,388,890 

3 4 0 

12 

3^ 

Erankfort-on-Maln 

.. 59 6 

Liverpool .. 

817,000 

6,674,173 

4 12 I 

13 

4 

Hanover .. , 

.. 34 0 

Manchester 

748,500 

6,652,347 

5 0 8 

12 

3 

Eonigsberg .. 

.. 38 1 

Newcastle-upon- 






Stettin.. 

.. 34 7 

Tyne 

281,600 

1,964,534 

4 6 4 

13 

6 

Wiesbaden .. 

.. 49 5 

Nottingham 

267,900 

1,605,195 

4 14 

15 

0 

Munich . • 

.. 39 11 

Plymouth .. 

211,500 

1,127,109 

2 11 10 

13 

H 

Nuremberg .. 

.. 29 4 

Portsmouth 

236,630 

1,223,023 

2 15 2 

11 

4 

Chemnitz 

.. 32 4 

SaHord 

340.700 

1,345,433 

3 19 10 

15 

3 

Dresden 

.. 32 11 

Sheffield •« 

522,600 

2,453.664 

3 18 8 

IS 

0 

Stuttgart 

.. 44 10 

Stoke-on-Trent 

274,300 

1,035,441 

2 18 6 

17 

8 

Hidelbeig 

.. 37 1 

West Ham .. 

310,200 

1,393,682 

4 18 11 

23 

5 

Mannheim .. 

,. 43 0 

Battersea .. 

169,200 

1,033,153 

3 15 10 

12 

8 



Bermondsey 

121,100 

1,010,835 


18 

6 



Camberwell 

270,300 

1,400,845 

2 17 10 

11 

6 



Deptford . • 

114,100 

643,958 

4 3 11 

15 

5 



Eulhani .« . • 

159,900 

982,300 

3 6 1 

11 

0 



Greenwich .. 

102,000 

767,853 

4 11 5 

13 

Oi 



Hackney . • 

224,200 

1,270,328 

3 6 7 

11 11 



Hammersmith 

134,400 

954,338 

3 IS 8 

11 10 



Islin^n .. 

300,000 

1,913,642 

3 15 8 

12 

1 



Kensington. • 

179,100 

2,596,520 

7 18 9 

11 

5 



Lambeth .. 

307,000 

2,003,511 

3 9 3 

10 10 



Le^ham .. 

176,600 

1,164,435 

3 15 3 

12 

2 



Paddington 

145,300 

1,560,766 

5 13 2 

11 

2 



Poplar 

165,700 

932,204 

6 5 1 

23 

0 



St* Marylebono 

105,200 

2,462,877 

12 16 2 

11 

Si 



St. Pancras.. 

212,500 

1.817,133 

4 14 9 

11 

8 



Shoreditch .. 

105,800 

861,040 

5 14 

13 10 



Southwark.. 

187,220 

1,250,998 

3 17 5 

n lOi 



Stepney 

262,170 

1,644,376 

5 0 4 

IS 




Wandsworth 

337,302 

2.306,716 

* * 

10 

9 



Westminster 

141,800 

8,278,369 

27 17 11 

10 

2 



Woolwich •. 

142,350 

9,954,085 

4 10 I 

13 

9i 


% 


* 0!. W. H. Dawson, pp. 369-SO. 
t Of, Municipal Year Book 1924. pages 677-$C. 
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Tho oozapariaozL would bo still moxe iuterestizkg and instructive i£ we pointi: 
out that the total rateable value of Propertf assessed to rates in the United. 

Kingdom was in 1923-24 * 

£ 78,469,719 tor County Boroughs 
„ 17,434,909 „ non-county „ 

„ 10,850,499 ,, Urban District Councils 
and „ 42,618,852 Metropolitan boroughs. 

Xn.—Some Suggestions for Tax Reform in Indian Municipalities. 

Suijgestifinsfot The foiegoing review of the tax-iueomes of the Indian municipalities must 
have shown the reader what we consider to be the defects, both in principle 
and in detail, of the municipal tax-systems in this country. Suggestions for 
reform have also been indicated incidentally or in the course of the discussion; 
but for the sake of convenience, we would summarise those suggestions in 
one place here. 

.siinT>nfica- The most important and urgent reform needed in the taxr systems of Indian 
of taxation, municipalities is a degree of simplification that is at present conspicuous by 
itsabsence. W? are aware that the tax resources of the Indian municipalities are by 
no means excessive; but even in the restricted field of taxation open to these 
bodies, they can easily and materially benefit both themselves and their citizens, 
if they would undertake the simplification of their systems of taxation, including 
the methods of assessment, collection, and refunds or rebates where necessary. 
We are not very much in favour of a dead monotony of unrelieved uniformity 
in the several taxes tried by the municipalities; but while we would not object 
to variety in taxable sources, varying according to the particular conditions of 
each city, we must emphasise the unquestionable economy of a few., easily col¬ 
lectable and definitely familiar or understood taxes as contrasted with a large 
number of confusing and bewildering resources. To this end, we would recommend 
as few taxes as possible, provided of course they are standardised, and are, be¬ 
tween them, suflScient to meet the liabilities of the municipality concerned. In 
general, we would prefer direct taxes like- those on lands and buildings or pro- 
(3) AboiitioaP®J^f'y general, to indirect taxes, like the Town Duties or Octroi. The latter 
T«x<?s. ^would abolish at the earliest opportunity, and would suggest that the deficit 

caused by their wholesale abolition should be made good out of the taxation of. 
personal and intangible property which, at present, does not contribute its fair 
P^- muuicipal burdens. Real and personal property taxes, charged 

^ uniform, consolidated rate, may, if necessary, be supplemented by taxation 
Fr iession«. of trades and professions, or even by adding a percentage to the Imperial 
Incsome Tax for the benefit of the municipal treasury. Taxes on carriages and 
ammala must bo considered rather in the nature of Fees for administrative func- 


* Tlieaei Ogams have been compiled from the Municipal Year Book (1934) Donald p. 673; 
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tions indispensably performed by tbe municipality than in the nature of taxation 
strictly so called. So also with regard to other fees for similar adminiafcrative 
activities. Service dues for i^eoifio benefits conferred on the citizens am not 
intolerable; but the caution cannot be omitted that in so far as such rates or 
charges tend to curtail the use of the services,—and in so far as such services 
are of vital importance to the health and intelligence of the citizens, they had 
best be replaced by or merged in the general property taxation. Receipts from 
municipal property and the income or profits from the trading enterprises con- 
ducted by the municipality are, of course, the best substitutes for taxation, which P-nUrprJ#e. 
at best cannot but make a deduction from the wealth of the citizens, while the 
trading profits and property receipts of the municipalities would, if anything, 
enrich the city as well as the citizens. 

We are fully aware that the basis of property is by no means Noedoiacien- 
utterly free from objection,* But in the conditions of India, there seems 
to be no other and more acceptable alternativ^e; for the Central Government 
will not forego its exclusive right to tax the income of the people, at least in 
favour of the municipalities; and it is doubtful if they would consent to share 
a part of this income with the municipalities. On the other hand, the root defect 
in the general property tax apprehended by some writers,—^\^iz. the pressure of 
taxation irrespective of the earning capacity of the property-may be avoided 
by corelating the tax to the earning capacity. The suggestion that the tax on 
property should be imposed according to its sale value, instead of its rental or 
annual value, relates ehiefiy to the Real property, which, in the more backward 
municipalities, as well as in the aggregate, is bound to be more considerable than 
personal property. It has been made from the*staudpoint of deriving for the muni¬ 
cipality the utmost possible revenue in the easiest possible manner; and as the 
sale value will in reality be determined by the earning capacity of the property, 
we do not think there can bo any objection to the suggestion. But the taxation 
of property on any basis would be objectionable in practice, if the valuation is 
made on obsolete unscientific principles; and hence w’e would place in the fore¬ 
front of our suggestions for reform the recasting of the prevailing methods of 
assessment, with a view to place them on a more scientific basis. Proper, 
scientific valuation of real estate is by no means so very difficult, and objective 

* For an expose of the general weakness, scientifically conadered, of the pioporty taxes, 
see Lutz: PMic Finance pp. 322 et seq. He considers the theory underlying the General 
l^ope^ Taxes to be contained in the two propositions 

**]^eiy cit^en should contribute to tho support of government in proportion* 
to his abmty. 

Property in general, or viewed as a homogeneous mass, is a universally adequate 
measure of ability to pay taxes.*’ 

He considers the second proportion, though generally adopted, to be not strictly valid. 

The real orax is to be found in the inabiHty to earn any income in several forms of property, 
which consequently makes them unsuitaole or inequitable as a basis for a just and proper 
distribution of the tas«buxdeas. Ability is really or correctly measured onN by hnromo or 
Uan^ capacity. 
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tests or ohecks for testing the accuracy of a given valuation can be readily found 1 
and easily tabulated for the guidance of the assessing staff. The case of the in *) 
tangible personal property stands on a different footing, and we realise that the 
provision of definite teats for bringing about an accurate, scientific valuation 
and assessment will be far more difficult to establish in that connection. Finally, 
in all cases of taxation of property on the assessment by annual or rateable Valuer 
the revision of assessment will have to be frequent. 

Tiixationof deficit in municipal expenditure likely to be caused by the extension 

municipal functions as suggested in Book II. must be met from an ex- 
me^t pansion in the trading and profit-earning ventures of the municipality. In so 

far as a municipality may not feel itself prepared or equipped for such ventures 
on a large scale, the deficit, we would suggest^ should be made good by taxation 
of the Public Service Corporations^ the justice of which burdens cannot, in our 
opinion, be questioned by anybody. The total income derivable from that source 
is exceedingly difficult to estimate with any approach to accuracy; but, judging 
from the estimateahle position in cities like Bombay, there is reason to conclude 
that such revenues might more than suffice to make good the deficit caused by 
the sacrifice of the indirect and oppressive taxes. 

The system of municipal taxation, thus simplified, would include taxes on 
‘ property of all kinds, on trades and professions, and particularly on Public 
Utility Corporations, Administrative Fees, Property Eeceipts andTrading Profits. 

It may be interesting to point out how the revenue schedule of a munici- 
dSft^f Bom^y pality like Bombay would stand, if the suggestions made above were all adopted 
Assuming that the standard revenue needs of the city of Bombay, on its exist¬ 
ing basis of functions, aggregate Rs. 3.25 crores; and that, -with an adequate 
allowance for a reasonable expansion of these functions an increase in revenue 
resources would be necessary equal to Rs, 25 lakhs per annum, the following 
revenue schedule will, in our opinion, meet the requirements, and yet have a more 
equitable, economical distribution of the tax burdens than is the case to-day;— 

Property Taxes, including personal as well as real property, with a total 
valuation (sale value basis) of Rs. 30 crores at 8% fiat rate, (though in prac¬ 
tice differentiation should and will be made according to the .use and earning 
capacity of the property as embodied in the sale value basis) will amount 
to Bs. 240 lakhs. The 8 % will represent a consolidated rate, including service 
dues. If all property including Government and Railways is charged at 
the uniform rate this may amount to 250 lakhs. There will also be a 
ratural annual increment of about 25 Lakhs. 

flaxes on the Public Service Corporations’ gross earnings, including the 
Traniways and the Gas Companies, the Insurance and Baiikiiig Companies, 
Shipping and other transportation enterprise, with a discrimination in the 
rate of taxation against the non-Indian proprietorship of such Companies ; 
^otdd amount to Rs. 25 la&hs. 


(kisfoBdat e U 
Propert y Tax in 
Bombay: Esti¬ 
mated Yields 


BsU ma t e d 
yieid^ffiE Taxes 
OB pttbUo service 
emvon^ion. 



Special Bettemneut Taxes on pxopertlt^s benefited hy ninnicipal activities 
Bs. 20 laklis. 

Administrative Fees, including license dues from certain dangerous 
occupations, as well as the present Wheel Tax, Eoad Toils d:c. Es. 15 lakhs ticttss, 
allowing for the probable expansion of this source due to an extension of 
the administrative and regulative activities of the municipality. 

Eeceipts from Municipal Properties, including building rents, market 
and slaughter-house receipts, interests on sinking funds and other invest¬ 
ments, and other income of analogous charactt^r...Es. lakhs 

Trading Enterprises and miscellaneous dues (e.g. an Advertisement 
and an Amusements Tax).The balance needed for expanding functions 

This makes a total receipt for the Bombay Municipality of 
Es. 240+25 •4-16+25=305 lakhs, in addition to an indefinite amount from 
the Munusipal trading ventures which is to be devoted to further expansion 
of Municipal functions and services. If we assume the municipalised 
Services of Insurance, Banking, and transportation to result in a net 
collective profit of Rs. 3 crores^ the figure would easily cover the amomit 
now spent by the Port^ Trust and the (Sty Improvement Trust, leaving 
their present revenues either as a net relief and saving to the city's tax 
burden, or as a margin for further expansion of the trading ventures of 
the municipality. 

We have not allowed here for Government subventions and contributions from 
other public or semi-public corporations, as the margin created by that source 
ruay be used for an extension of those functions, which, however likely to be 
iprofitable eventually, may in the initial years cause a loss; and w'hich loss might 
possibly deter the municipality from making the extension of functions desirablii 
on all other grounds. 

XIlL~~iiicideace oi Muuicipai Reveoites. 

As regards the incidence of this revenue burden, it would be unfair to <fivide ^ 
the total municipal income by the total municipal population- As a matter of 
act, the tax burden will be so apportioned, that the poorest classes will he 
aying only the property taxes, or rather the real estate share of these property 
axes, in so far as the owners of rented houses are able to shift their burden 
D the tenants. The municipality may, indeed, make a far more vigorous cam- 
aign than hitherto for the erection of dwellings more suitable to the earning 
apaoity of the poorer wage earning classes, and at the same time more cou- 
tmable to the accepted modern idea about the minimum of comfort and cou- 
snience available in human dwellings. In that event the working class section, 
used in municipally owned or subsidised houses, will probably escape the full 
ttden of this property tax as well. And as for the personal property taxes, 
minimum amount of personal property, including such items as wearing 
parel, cooking utensils, ndispensable furniture &o. of a fixed sum, will be 





«&«mpted from the tax-burden; so that the poorest section will escape thia' 
addition to the tas-burden as well. The other taxes will be borne by shoul-' 
dots well able to support the burden; and if any of them are shitted on to 
the poorer class, e.g. the charges for the public service utilities subjected to 
special municipal taxation being made the excuse of an increase in the price 
of the service or commodity supplied, the municipal authority might be relied 
on to iuduco or compel the taxed corporations so to revise their tariSs as not to 
burden unduly the poorer section of the community. Altogether, then, if we 
as-sume that 4/5ths of the! population of Bombay is wage-earning class, with an 
average income of about 600/750 rupees per annum per adult wage-earner, the 
immediate tax-burden from municipal taxation in this class would be about 
64 lakhs (i.e. 4/6tli3 of the real estate tax which is assumed to he l/3id 
the personal property), or about rupees per head per annum. The mid¬ 
dle class represented by per capita earner’s income of Rs. 2,500-5,000 will beat 
about 1 otore worth of the tax-burden, including both personal and real pro- 
percy taxes, a share of the administrative fees and trading profits, as well 
as a part of the public utilities corporation’s special taxation. As the 
middle class so formed represents about lakLs of the total popula- 
.jjiou of Bombay, the per capita harden per annum may be estimated on this 
class to he about 66 rupees. The remaining one lakh may be represented 
as tbe richest section of the community, including the laige corporations of 
all descriptions. These will boar, under our supposition, tbe remaining 166 Ifkhs 
of the municipal revenue burden, or a capita charge of 165 rupees per annum. 
This seems to be far more equitable than a tax-adjustment which would bur¬ 
den the poorest sections of the community almost as heavily as the richest, 
if the latter do not escape altogether, (e. g. by a much lower valuation of their 
house property used for personal enjoyments ) Of course these figures are 
mere estimates and rather rough estimates at that; but they serve to give a 
general idea of how most beneficently, and equitably to distribute the tax 
burdei^ of a municipality. 
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MUNICIPAL DOMAIN AND ENTERPRISE. PROPERTV RECEIPTS AND 

TRADINQ PROPIIS. 


I.—The Extent ef Municipal Domain and Enterprise. 

Taking next the Municipal Domain and municipal trading enterprise of all 
kinds, we must note that the profits or income from this source are by no means 
very coijsiderable in this'country. The foot-note, below, gives an indication of 
the extent to which the principle of municipal enterprise is being adopted in 
Western cities to an ever increasing extent, and the net profits from which, 
measured in money, are a steadily increasing quantity. 


Mttiiieiftat 


For the United States, the following snzamary compiled from Lutz: PMio Finance 
chapter on Municipal Ownership, gives the latest avanable information. The most important 
instances of profit-making municipal ventures in America, as elsewhere, are Water-Supply 
works. Gas and the Electric plants, and street railways. 

As regards Water-^suppfy, 3,045 towns out of a total of 4,872 towns in the United 
States had municipally owned water-works in 1915, as against, 1,787 public water woito at the 
commencement of the century. The financial results are summarised in the folbwing table;— 

(All citids of 30,000 population Figures are in thousands. 

and over) Net re- (Jutstand- Capital N. B.—The profit of 48 

Year Receipts Espendi- venue ing outlay million poflars on a 

ture (apparent) debt year’s during total capital outlay of 

end year 600 million dollars 

$ ^ $ $ $ means a net return of 

1911 67,774 27,760 40,024 451,343 71,132 per annum. 

1915 77,465 33,057 44,407 541,299 50,481 

1919 95,394 46,682 48,721 599,512 43,280 

1921 92,379 50,938 41,441 No I^ormation for 1921. 

The next table shows, similarly, the financial position of the municipally owned light# 
and power plants in the same cities 

1911 3,671 1,820 1,751 10,101 3,060 N. B.—The return in 

1915 5,185 2,719 2,466 20,852 4,171 this case amounts to 

1919 10,447 6,830 3,617 26,700 6,922 12J%. Only four cities 

San Fransisco, Seatle, Tacoma and Detroit had street railways of their own; and neither the 
experience of these cities is long enough, nor^the ventures considerable enough, to justify a 
judgment on their basis. Suffice it to note that Seattle made a profit for the tot time 
in 1921 of $226,588 after two years of losses. San Francisco made a profit in 1922 of 
$100,000. From the beginning to 1921 Tacoma was making a fluctuating loss. Detroit 
alone shows a considerable profit of $1,030,000 in the first Ilf months of the street-railway 

working. ^ 

The German position is indicated by the following statistics culled from Dawson Op. Cit. p. 186 
and Douglas Knoop Friweiplea a7id Methods of Municipal Trading. 


Towns with a population of 


No. of these towns which owned- 

Water Gas Electri- 

works works. city. 


Abattoirs. 
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GtemiMiy, and particularly Prussia,' is ‘in 'tlus respect the most advanced 
country for the municipal ovmership and management of all industries minis¬ 
tering to the necessaries comforts, or luxunes of the citizens. The local imits are 
in th&t' county definitely and consciously encouraged to develop their trad¬ 
ing enterprise and property; and though such enterprise may hare been 
initially undertaken rather with a view to render service more efficiently to 
the civic population than with an eye to pecuniary profit to the municipality, 
' .the latter consideration has never been overlooked by the German municipality. 
Strange as it may sound, they have also not neglected the former and social¬ 
ly the more important consideration. The following list of enterprises con¬ 
ducted municipally in 1279 of the Prussian towns will be illuminating as to 
the extent and variety of municipal enterprise in a really eommunalised and 
progressive country:— 


561 ■Waterworks 

440 Gas Works 

201 Electricity 
works 

104 Inns & Bes- 

54 Tramways 

i26 Abattoirs & 

370 bathing 

19 Docks 

stockyards 

establishments 

taurants 


38 Market Halls 

13 Sea& 

10 Warehouses & 

17 Breweries 

42 Quarries 

therapio Baths 
46 Brickworks 

Sale Halls 

15 Hydropathic es¬ 

23 Mills 

17 Dandng Halls 

16 Ferries 

tablishments. 

5 Salt & Mineral 

4 Factories 

2 Fruit Preserv¬ 

2 Wine Cellars 

Springs 

2 Be&iserators 

2 Mines 

ing Factories 

2 Baketies 

2 Lock Smitheries 2 Bope-walks 

2 Dairies 

2 Fisheries 

1 Milk Cure 

1 Wine business 

1 Timber-ware- 

1 Livery Station* 



house 


This list is not exhaustive, as it does not include the Theatres and Danc¬ 
ing halls, burial facilities includii^ funeral service, banks, and pawnshops &c. 
&c. But such as it is, it shows the most formidable list, and the total income 
of large towns derived from such enterprise becomes very substantial as shown 
below.f 
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Town 


Bexlin 
Bxeslau 

Gharlottenbui^ 
Cologne 
Dresden .. 
Dnsseldoxf .. 
EraakfortKm-Main 
Hamburg .. 


Kuxembeig 
Stuttgart .. 


N.B.-<Items marked* 
dertokingSo 


PopuUtioiii Eleotrio 

Works 
£ 

2071^ 3U,180* 

512,100 82,100 

308,000 64,590 

516.500 54,990 

548,300 80,050 

358,700 38,870 

414,600 145,080 

931,000 

589,900 45,400 

696.500 67,650 

333.200 30,470 

286.200 36,680 


Waier- 


£ 

141,020 

52,640 

^,770 

9,130 

39,870 

34,180 

31,^ 

6,460 

6,000 

32,000 


Tramways Gas Total 

^ Beo^ts 

206,670* 387,980 1,049,750 

26,380* 131310 372390 

7,020* 129360 200,850 

58,480 66,720 285,970 

54360 156,440 299^9^ 

4,430 58,630 141300 

73,710 32390* 286360 

91,690* 239,820 331310 

19,810* 32.880 129,640 

77,810 69300 220.020 

11,740 75,190 123,400 

6,630* 66,140 lS0350t 


are Koyalties from Companies giv^ concession to work tbese tm* 


In Britain, the most important of the Municipal Enterprises are the TheBritish 
Tramways, Water, Gas, and Electricity Works, Burial Grounds and Bathing 
establishments. The following statistics, compiled from Donald’s Municipal 
Year Book for Great Britain, 1924, gives the latest information in a oompre* 
hensive form about the Capital investments, Interest and other charges for 
Debt, Receipts and Expenditure for operation, and the surplus of profit and 
loss combined, for the first four enterprises mentioned above. 


Working 

I Eapenses 

Name of Service. Excluding Inteiest 

No. of Capital Total capital Special Suiplas or 

Towns Outlay Reoeipte. charges Charges Deficit. 

£ £ £ £ £ 

(1) Etecteio&vSnppty.. 216 100.870^06 22A12.388 11.664.841 3.873.648 3.373472 

(2) Water Supply ..307 43.911.160 7,013.406 3.607,860 83438 

(3) Tiammys .. ..90 61411,760 26,149,002 17442.779 1.963412 2.039,138 

(4) Gas8t^y.. .. 166 22402.097 18416408 14,118429 1.691,032 


Total .. .. 229496490 72491,693 46,742,031 x x x 7.960404 


II—^Two Kinds of Mnnidpat Domun. 

As iadiosted above, Municipal Domain maybe divided into two parts. Tbe iMidedErtate 
first consists of the landed estate, comprising lands and buildings of all hinds Sn.**”'”**^* 
owned by the municipality within or without the municipal limits, and yielding 
an incnnift in the shape of rent for the same. In theory, at least, the streets 
with all their muniments and furnishings, superficial as well as subterranean, 
ought to he considered to he the property of the municipality; though, in fact, * 
owing to the concessions made to the public utility companies, the pipes &c. laid 
under the surface by such corporations, as well as the fittings like lamp-posts 
on the surface of the street, are taken to be the property of such corporations. 

In areas, however, developed directly by municipal ageing, or in those .vested 
definitely by tbe constitution in the munic^ality, all such areas would be the 
poperiy of the municipality. But all this description of the municipal iea| 
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estate applies to what is situate within the municipal houndaries. There are inuni* 
cipalities in the world which own extensive landed estate outside the city limits; a 
good many German towns are definitely committed to purchasing forest land out^ 
side the city limits for purposes of recreation to their population primarily, and 
perhaps occasionally and incidentally for revenue as well. At least two towns 
in Germany own mines, and a good many more own mineral springs, w’hich they 
utilise as health resorts, and so gain from that source considerable revenue, 
Berlin, as already mentioned, i# an instance of a great municipality owning 
agricultural estate of 45,000 acres in .extent, manured almost wholly from, 
the sewage of the city; and we might here add the example of Munich which 
has a municipal .estate of agricultural land aggregating 5,000 acres in area. 
The income from this source is in the form of rent from municipal tenants, often, as 
in Bombay, being municipal servants, who are given house-room at low rent 
as a definite attraction of municipal service; or the property may be leased 
out to an intermediary leaseholder, as in the case of land reclaimed by the Mu¬ 
nicipality of Bombay at Deonar, by dumping the city refuse in a low-lying and 
uncultivable waste, which has since been made cultivable and through culti¬ 
vation, profitable to the city. The full economic rent is seldom charged on 
municipal properties, since considerations other and more powerful than 
the mere search for funds enter into the management of such properties; and 
hence it is impossible to criticise exclusively from^ the financial stan4)oint 
such management by municipal authorities. In cities, however, where housing 
reform projects have been undertaken expressly as commercial propositions, 
the criticism on purely economic or financial basis would not be out of place! 
Though the Bombay development scheme is neither a municipal project, nor 
iindertaken expressly or entirely as a commercial proposition, the remark will not 
be considered to be utterly irrelevant, that the heavy indebtedness incurred 
on that account calls for more drastic criticism and scrutiny, from a purely 
financial standpoint, than has been the case so far. " ^ 

extending and extremely 

raned, is of an industrial and commercial description. This domain differa 
essentially from the landed property of municipalities, including mines 
and forests owned by them. For while, with very few exceptions, the 
landed estate belonging to the municipality is a matter of historical legacy, 
‘the industrial domain is of recent origin, acquired by set purpose. The mo- 
. tives governing the acquisition may have been not entirely or even predomi¬ 
nantly of a financial character; and the desire to render more efficient and 
cheaper service to the citizen may have had more than its due share in influ- 
ewang, municipal judgment in favour of such acquisitions. But when acquir¬ 
ed and iocoi^.orated in the municipal ddmain, they still continue to be govern- 
ed or adndnifiteied by entirely different principle^, owipg of course, to t^ 
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essential difference in the nature of these two kinds of property. While land¬ 
ed estate is in any given time fixed; and therefore ite value tends to be natu¬ 
rally of a monopoly character, the municipality uses its landed posaessions 
very often to break down the force of the land monopolists in ite zeal for 
the destruction of the slum. Industrial domain, on ^the other hand, is capabh^ 
usually of infinite expansion; and the larger the scale on which it is worked, 
the greater the chance of reducing cost ox increasing profit. Industrial products 
can also be made into monopolies, by the municii>aUties artificially; but when 
so made into monopolies the municipalities utilise, and are expected to utilise* 
their monopolist position to cheapen price and to stimulate the demand of the 
service or commodity they have monopolised, unless, indeed, the consumption 
happens to be objectionable on hygienic or moral grounds. While the recently 
acquired industrial domain has in its early years made considerable inroads 
upon municipal revenues, the time has come in manv countries, w'hoii it can 
be, and is expected to make a substantial contribution in relief of tlie muni- 
cipal rates and taxes. On this basis, the administration of such services will 
contain an element of financial leanings, which, to the stickler for municipal 
reform on an individualist prejudice, will seem to be objectionable. For our¬ 
selves, we see the salvation of municipal as well as the central finance in a 
federal constitution, only in a steady extension of the principle of collective 
enterprise, which would eventuate in a complete dispensation with taxation, 
and find all the requirements of the state and of the municipality from the 
surplus of its own earnings over its expenditure. In a properly conceived and 
satisfactorily organised system of municipal finance, the receipts by way of fees 
from the administrative and regulative departments will be, generally speaking» 
equal to the charges of those departments; and the income from the trading 
ventures will be used, first to pay off the debt charge for financing such veh^ 
tores; next to improve the service rendered, and in this may be comprised the 
interests of the consumers of the particular service as vrell as those of the 
labour engaged in the production of these utaities;. and finally, the balance must 
be devoted to the expenses of the non-earning departments which are however 
of prime importance for the physical and intellectual, the moral and spiri¬ 
tual life of the city. 

Hi.—Distinction between Public Service and Profit-making Activities. 

Before we consider the wiocfow operandi for deriving a revenue from mu¬ 
nicipal enterprise of all kinds, it is well to make clear the distinction between 
those activities, which, though they have a revenue yielding aspect, were pri¬ 
marily undertaken with a view more efficiently and fully to render at indis¬ 
pensable service to the community that, left to private, profit-seeking hands 
mfky not yield as plentiful a service as may be expected; and those other acti- 
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Real Profit. 


viiam in -ntUcli the municipality engages, as mnnh at least with a view to derive 
M peiettmaiy profit^ as to supply efficiently the want its products are meant to 
sdpply. In the former case, revenue may either not be equal to the expendi¬ 
ture, in which case the deficits will have to be made good out of the tax in¬ 
come; or, if it is in excess of the outgoings, the surplus would more appropriatdy 
be claimed to reduce the charge for the service. In the latter case, the claim 
of the consumer for a reduction in price will not be considered in preference 
to the financial aspect of the department, its employees, and the general 
efficiency of the service. 


Municipal enterprise, particularly of a trading character, has often been 
criticised on the ground that the profit it shows is in many cases arrived at 
by making very little or no provision at all for those ordinary items of 
operating costs, which, like depreciation charges or rates and taxes, will have- 
to be provided for before a private corporation in a like position can be free 
.to declare a dividend for its proprietors. It is not merely that such a prac 
tice places the municipality in a position of unfair advantage in contrast with 
the private competitor of the municipal enterprise, e.g. a parcel carrying ser¬ 
vice within a municipality; but that it displays an inaccurate picture of the real 
financial situation of the ente:^rise concerned, inasmuch, as when the final loss 
of machiuezy, plant or other aids to the production of the particular service 
or commodity in question takes place, there would be no fund to replace or 
renovate it, such as an ordinary private venture usually builds up by its obli¬ 
gation to provide for a Depreciation Fund at rates often prescribed by law. ^ The 
municipality would thus be obliged to fall back on taxation, either directly or 
indirectly though adding to the interest burden for the service of the loans 
in order to raprocure the exhausted, worn out equipment. The United States 
Census Bureau is among the most inveterate critics of the financial results of 
municipal trading ventures, jnd particularly of the method of representing the 
same. It insists upon a segregation, complete and absolute, of the accounts 
of such trading ventures from the general accounts-of the city, crediting the muni¬ 
cipal enterprises with all the ordinary revenue for such services as are render¬ 
ed by any of them to any other department in the civic organisation; and at 
the same time debiting them with all benefits received by such departments 
from their colleagues in the municipal organisation. The English critic of 
municipal trading ventures, Mr. Douglas Knoop, points out the unreliabi¬ 
lity of the municipal venture receipts as shown in the accounts, owing 
to a variety of principles governing the price to be charged to other 
municipal departments for the products of the trading departments. 



besides^ theie is acoordiDg to this authoriiy, a very wide maigiii of 
discretion as to chargizkg certain itenis of expenditure to capital 
or to revenue account; as for example the cost of street improvement, which 
certaiiJy benefits the municipal tramway system. The principle has been laid 
down in English municipal accounting system, that such costs should be shared 
in the proportion of two-thirds for the municipality, and one-third to itb 
tramway system; but it is very rarely followed in practice. The offices, again, 
for such municipal ventures, are provided free of rent; legal service is Tendered 
to them free of cost; bills are collected for them by the ordinary municipal bil^ 
collectors free and gratis. All this makes the receipts side more than a trifle 
inaccurate. On the other hand, the depreciation provision in such ventures is, 
according to Mr. Enoop, either conspicuous by its absence, or is utterly inade* 
quate as judged by commercial standards of adequacy. 


There is, however, another side to the shield. We do not feel disposed to points 

question the intrinsic soundness of such criticism. But the critics overlook the En- 

value of the service rendered, not merely in the specific commodity or service 
supplied to the community at cost price or less, but to a much larger, though 
far more intangible, ^tent in maintaining high standards of wages and con. 
ditions of work for the municipal operatives, which the private, commercial, and 
profit-seeking ventures seldom consider to be their obligation. The penalty 
of their ignoring this special obligation has to be paid by the municipality 
in the shape of hospital charges andpoorrelief dues and increasing death roll; and 
no one has sof ar thought of charging the corporations, intent upon seeking profit 
from such public services for themselves, with such items covertly, ^ impercep¬ 
tibly thrown by them upon the municipal purse. They pay municipal taxes, no 
doubt; but municipal taxation is assessed, as every one knows, on principles 
which have nothing to do with bringing home their liability to such default¬ 
ers, and indemnifying the municipal exchequer precisely to the extent of such 
obligations falling on it owing to the disregard of their human and social 
obligations by such profit-making private corporations. If a city telephone 
company, operated for private profit, employs girls by the thousand at its 
several exchanges, and exacts from them work irrespective of their 
nervous strain and mental stress, it becomes the unperceived but 
unquestionable cause of neuralgia in thousands of otherwise healthy young 
women; and if the ultimate consequences of such neuralgic women are bro¬ 
ken homes, deserted husbands, or neglected children, who all in 
their turn revenge themselves in their own way on the community which has 
neglected them, who would insist on the prime cause of all this mischief, the 
profit-seeking greed of the private commercial corporation, who sweated these 



gixU ittto uexurotio women unfit altogether for oitigensMpI We would not stig- 
gest that tia(Hng accounts of municipal ventures should be passed without 
the moat complete scrutiny, without the most approved standards of accuracy 
and correctness expected from corresponding statements of private corpora¬ 
tions. All we would insist on is that in offering criticisms, and instituting 
comparisons between private and mimicipal ventures of similar descriptions, 
we must not weigh the scale against municipal enteipiise, simply because 
it is unfamiliar; or even because it is in its nature and tendenc^^ subversive of 
private proprietorship. The accounting system has, indeed, yet to be devised 
which would properly account for all the immeasurable value of the intangi-' 
ble service rendered by municipal enterprise, even in those branches in which 
the driving force is pecuniary profit, and not the zeal for public benefit which 
dictates tho bulk of the municipal trading activities. But because we can¬ 
not exactly estimate or properly record the value of such services it would be 
unfair to neglect it altogether, and expose the financial weakness of municipal 
enterprise because allowance is not adequately made for items like deprecia¬ 
tion on the model of the commercial practice in like ventures. 


iV.—Modes of Earning Revenues from Municipal Enterprise. 

% 

Let) us next examine the methods by which a municipality may obtain 
®an income for itself from such public service ventures. While these ventur¬ 
es remain in the hands of private individuals, the only means for obtaining 
apecuniary benefit for the municipality is to tax such public service organi¬ 
sations in, private hands. We have already touched upon this method at 
some length, and here we need only point out that this is the oldest method, and, 
in many quarters, even now the most popular. On grounds of financial be¬ 
nefit alone, economists of the individualist persuasion have argued that the 
benefit to the municipal exchequer would be much greater if such enterprise 
is left in private hands; for then the municipality would be able to tax 
not merely the property and assets, but also the earnings and profits of such 
enterprise to a special Public Utility Corporations Tax. Of course, in coun¬ 
tries where, as in India, the entrepreneur seeking his own private profit and 
engaged in works of public utility is considered as a public benefactor, such 
proposals for special taxation may not find favour, and need, perhaps, not 
even be discussed. But even where the real interests of the municipality are 
studied, opudon may quite possibly differ as to the maximum benefit obtainable 
from direct operation by municipal agency of such ventures, or by taxation 
of the^ private corporations engaged under municipal authority and license 
in such enterprise. For oui part, we believe the pecaniaiy profit as well as 
aE other'kinds of. benefit to the municipalily would be greater by a diieet 
operation of such ventures by municipal agency than by taxing specially and 
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^erentially private corporations entrusted with the carrying on ol such 
busiMss. Our opinion is, indeed, based on the assumption that municipal 
adjniMtration can conunand ttat degree of honesty and integrity as well as 
intelligence and efficiency without which, of course, it would be hopeless to 
operate such enterprise municipally, and unjust to contrast its results with 
those of commercial bodies, i£ the municipality has rushed in where angels fear 
to tread. But granted the necessary degree, of intelligence, integrity and ef¬ 
ficiency, we think it would be unfair to tax specially and differentially private 
corporations engaged in the supply of public service reqmremente, as some cities 
in America do, because the municipality is apprehensive of conductmg such 
ventures itself. It is a confession of ineffiriency or incompetence, which must 
not be concealed by this invidious taxation; the more so as the unavoidable 
com^quence of such taxation would he a penalisation of the municipal 
consumer, or, worse still, the encouragement of what the Americans term 
‘‘Graft’’, or a species of dishonesty, which is all the more difficult to combat 
because it is so difficult to locate and establish. An impecunious municipality 
may try the experiment, but we think it would almost certainly be obliged to 
reconsider and replace it by direct enterprise. 

Failing the taxation of public service corporations conducted for private ^ con. 
profit, the next method for obtaining a revenue for the municipality from such 
Ventures is to treat all such ventures as privileges or concessions, that the 
concessionaire must pay for. Berlin derives a handsome revenue from the private 
ownership of its street railways and electric enteiprise through this source. 

The municipality really becomes a partner,—a sleeping partner,—^who would 
not take the risks of the business, nor the worry and trouble of management, 
but who is quite ready to seek a net profit for itself if some one else is found 
anxious and willing to take up the task. This is a favourite device in all those new 
discoveries of science which are possible to turn to«public account, but the 
commercial success of which is still doubtful. The method is by no means 
unfair, since the concession is indeed a valuable privilege as a rule; and the 
ooneessionaiie is bound to make a profit for himself,* The municipality^ 
on the other hand, may quite reasonably feel apprehensive of risking public 
monies in ventures which are not altogether beyond the possibility of loss. The 
sharing of profits is thus the best arrangement for all concerned. And if the 
ultimate interests of the city are safeguarded by provisions in such agree¬ 
ments as to the rates to be charged for the service rendered, and for the 

* The laud xeolaimed by refuse dumpiug by the Bombay Momoipality is leased out to 
a tenant fanner, who pays a net rent of 30,000 rupees per anniim for yearly tenancy. When 
questioned by us he refused to declare the gross value of his total produce. But he engages 
some three hundred labourers on a daily wage of one rupee on an average; giving 300* work¬ 
ing days iu the year,~«he raises 4 crops we were told,—his wages bill alone woiUd be Bs. 90,000* 
addition, there is the rent charge of 30,000 plus the so^-qos6, the bullock-keep, market¬ 
ing, and the maintenance of his own family, and his profit. The gross profit canxiat be much 
under 25,000, or the total produce moat be valued at between 150 and 200 thousand. ^ 

56 
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tie city of tie entire enterprise when it sioiild be convenient 
tlie municipality to acquire it, at a valuation, the general lines of which aye 
determined equitably in advance in the said agreement, the method of con: 
cession-cum-profit sharing will have much to recommend itself in backward or 
unenterprising municipalities, and very little to go against it. The only de¬ 
triment of such an arrangement is that it helps to create vested interests, which 
quite conceivably it may be difficult for the municipality afterwards to com¬ 
bat and uproot, when it should feel itself ready and prepared as well as com¬ 
petent to take over such enterprises. For this reason alone, were'there no other 
and more positive considerations, wo would vote against the concession system 
of profit-sharing between the municipality and the concessionaire, more or les 
in disguis<‘. 


SaiietttPoints While we are oonsideriiig tic device of concessions, let us consider the 
in Coopesslons. features in brief outline of a concession agreement. In drafting the con¬ 
cession-agreement, the problem before the municipal solicitor would be how 
best to regulate and control the monopolist, who, if uncontrolled, will use 
the monopolist’s well-known pow'er of limiting supply so as to make the maxi¬ 
mum profit for himself. The main points to be considered are:— 


The Term of (a) The duration of the concession. Perpetual leases of such valu- 

te Ckmcosskm. privileges of an unavoidably monopolist charater are most inadvi¬ 

sable. On the other hand the fixing of the period is by no means im¬ 
possible, there being fairly reliable and concrete bases for determining the 
duration of the lease. A most common, and reasonably just method is 
to allow a period, in which the earning of the corporation vrould, normally 
speaking, be such as to reimburse them for all expenses and sacrifices in 
the earlier years, when the returns were doubtful, as also the restora¬ 
tion of t-hoir capital investment. Such a period may vary according to 
the nature of the niidertaldug, but, as a rule, wo might say a 21 years’ 
lease ought to prove perfectly fair to all parties.Perpetual leases, 
once very common in England for Water and Gas corporations, are now 
recognised to bo mischievous in the interests of the municipality, and so 
iibaiidoiied; the old perpetual leases being shelved by means of special 
Acts of Parliament authorising the municipalities to compulsorily purchase 
the uudertakiiigs.'f 

ValuatiM. (h) The next jjoiut to be considered is tin; method of valuation 

for taking over the undertaking to be run directly by the municipality 


* The Tramways Act of 1870 provides for such 21 years * leases, while the EleotricjLighting- 
Act of 1882 pi'escribed the same period, though six years later, another Act on the same subject 
gave 42 years as the uiaxiinuni of Electric Lighting Leases. The Bombay Electric Supply and 
Tramways Co,, has, as we have seen, a 12 years lease, probably as it is styled Electric Supply 
before Tramways. 

t Mr. l>oiiglas Knoup, the English authority on Municipal Trading, considers Lhe 21 years’ 
Hse ipay prove unjust to the capitalist (Op. Cit. p. 28.) Says he “The only solution seems., 
to lie in adjusting the duration of the lease to the character oi the undertaking, so as to enable 
an efficiently managed company to recover the whole of its capital expenditure at the end of 
the lease, and to earn what, in view of the riSks involved, may be regarded as a reasonable 
pro^ during the lease...... Thus if a twenty-one years* concession was jnst adequate for, a 

uadertoking, it is presumably inadequate for an electric tramway undertaking, in 
whUh i'much larger capital outlay is involved and a much greater provision for depieeiation 
and Ohsoleeceiice must be made. 
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at tho. timo flio loaso oxpiroa. Thn dilfHMilly nf thp as fo liow 

long tlie leasft should he lies really in this point about valuation at the 
time, of purohaae by the mimicipality. Aecordiug to the theory under¬ 
lying the British Tramway Act of 1870, nothing need be paid by way of 
goodwill or any intangible ' asset, the valuation only recognising the 
physical assets at the time of the sale. Care must, ol course, be taken, 
that such corporations do not needlessly iniiate their stock at the time 
of the taking over, or just shortly before it , and the piovi^ions quoted 
in BOOK 11. regarding the terms of acquisition oi BmtikiN 
Supply and Tramways Co., Ltd. will tLU puiur. (Jui 

ideas of justice will not permit the pru&eru-duy immicipalitif-.s in mu:it 
{■oiintries ATith a couimeroial basis of society i«» retm-.nibor- iliat in the 
course of the concession, an u rifle it iihing li|-;e this might have earned 
its capital seA^eral times over in 21 yeans: and the lliteaT nl junniripalis- 
ing the industry in question will only arisis if t Jio municipal sentiment is 
ultra powerful, if the serv’icc of the eonipatiy is ineftieieiii, which it is 
reason to believe tvould improve in the hands of tJie niinucipalitv. or 
when there are ulterior objects at heart of the municipal council wdiich a 
profit-making private corporation cannot fairly be asked to subserve. 
But in all such cases, the municipality cannot aiford to be over generous 
Avith the corporation, \\'ho, it must be remembered, iias had excellent 
opportunities to secure to itself profit, sufficient to cover the eventual 
contingency of compulsort^ acqni.sition by the municipality. 


(c) During the operation of the lease.s also, there arc luatters in chaTget. 
which the municipal control must be admitted. In .dl 
utility industries, the prices to be charged b<' carefully defined. 

The municipal authority fixes either the maximal jaic-e. t»ver Avlncli the 
undertaking cannot in any v'ay charge the public -e.g. the one-anna uni¬ 
versal fare on tranways irrespective of the area or rlistance stuved; or 
by a sort of a sliding scale, varying the price Avith the dividend paid or 
payable bv the private corporation. The latter diwice is unusual m the 
case of traWavs and electric supply industries, and so believed to be in¬ 
applicable, though there seems to us to be nothing irborentiy impossible 
in such arrangement, being applied to thosi* coiii])aiueh. in the case o uas 

enterprise in private hands, the British practUM? peri aits the limitation 
of dividends to and so admits of it slidin" scale ot i.iices wbich rn^t 

fall as the dividend rises, so as to allow a part of this i..roht to be return¬ 
ed to the consumer in the shape of reduced charges for the sen-ico. 

The last nietliorl. and the one now pietting nuot coninioiily in vo^aie m all 
advanced municipalities with a definite conscious ^entlmem *§?'**? 

tion for derhin" a revenue frein such enterprises is tr. ceiiduet them 
rSiv bv mnniei inl acrene^ . f u all undertahinc-s. rim profitability of which 

bails 1,:. ... establisbed l,v -Ff'- 

reason whv liie municipality should m.t undertake p 
nrauage such ventures by itself. Keen if profit .s iint tbe pm«e 
tion, as it seldom is. nuuiiril>alisaTion of 
ed nowadays, because the greater projeets ol eiv.e an ‘ 

and until the munieipalitv takes us due ].laee m f'";, h^ketri- 

dustries. And in oases, where, as in leiiurd v. nSe is too ue 

citT for steam in motive power, or S^pn Imhtmg, the tcii me m 
and -unfamiliar to perntit of its undertaking 

lowauce niav be made for a period of transition during which the fortu# . 


Munich 
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of the new discovery arc tried by the concession system of 'working them. 
The profit when derived or derivable, is, in no case of municipal in¬ 
dustry, derived exclusively on a commercial basis or by commercial con¬ 
siderations. The rating problem, which we shall review a little more ful¬ 
ly below, is always shaped by other considerations at least as important 
as the consideration of revenue. Even if, at the time a particular indus¬ 
try or enterprise is municipalised, the consideration of revenue is the most 
promipent, other considerations will verj^ soon manifest and assert them¬ 
selves ; and a conscientious municipality cannot simply ignore them. But 
in justice to the policy of intensive municipalisation, considered from a 
strictly accounting point of view, it must bo added, that while munici¬ 
pal accounts of such ventures are often alleged to offend in regard to the 
valuation of stock, the provision for depreciation, the replacement of old 
equipment, the keeping abreast of times; and though the bulk of this cri¬ 
ticism is often the result of .a- want of appreciation of the mul¬ 
titude of considerations, the municipality, on the other hand, takes no 
credit in its account-books for those intangible services which it renders 
by means of such enterprises in its own hands to the community at large; 
and that before a verdict be passed against them, the dispassionate stu¬ 
dent- must Tcmember that if only a system of accounting and recording 
f'ould he iureiitrrl wliirli would give due credit for such intangible ser¬ 
vices, th(‘ net- iinaiioiiil rosuH of municipal cnteTprise would., on the whole, in 
every country be a roiuarkable. substaiilial surplus; and tbal that in itself 
would be an argument for the further and more intensive niniiicipalisation 
of at least the essential services and their adjuncts. 


V.—The Problem of Rate Making in Municipal Enterprise* 

Complications difficult and the most invidious of the problems facing fhe 

In Hate making advocating an intensive municipalisation is the problem of determin¬ 

ing the charges to be levied. As a rule, the industries selected for municipali¬ 
sation are, by their very nature, monopolies; and in monopolies, natural or 
artificial, the authority fixing the charges is always tempted to restrict supply, 
so that the price would be automatically higher, and so also the profit in con¬ 
sequence. The state, or its agent the municipality, cannot countenance such 
unsocial policy. Its object,—the very raison d^etre of its municipalised indus- 
—Is to promote the greatest possible use of the service it offers; and so 
the price must be brought do'wn, and still further brought down, till it equa¬ 
lises the expenditure on maintaining and operating the service. Even this is 
not a fixed limit. For if the service is essential to the welfare of the muni- 
^cipal community, the municipal council might quite easily be persuaded to 
vote a subsidy to the service, rather than reduce its consumption by the 
community. On the other hand, in a monopolist enterprise, each successive 
reduction in price may be stimulating consumption in something like a geo¬ 
metric progression; and so may result in profit in spite of a reduction in the rate, 
which it may be quite a new problem or complication to dispose of satisfac¬ 
torily, The claims of further cheapening the service; of better provision against 
d^rec^tioH reserve; of a more liberal recognitiori of the dernands of 
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workers engaged in the production of that service, not to mention the ex¬ 
chequer needs of the municipality itself for the relief of the general tax-payer 
—are all mutually conflicting requirements. And the satisfactory adjustment of 
all these claims will demand no small proportion of the energy and ingenuity 
of the rate-making authority. 

The basis of rate-making may he either the quantity of the service or * 

commodity consumed, e.g. so much per thousand gallons of water; or com¬ 
pounding the charge for a fixed sum on the estimated basis (,f (‘onsumjnioxi: 
or the charge may consist partly of a fixed element, partly of a variable 
e.g. in electric current. A distinction may also be made in the ( horging accord- 
ing to the purj)ose for which a service or commodity is used, e.g. one charge on 
the tramways for school children, and another for adults; one rate for 
water supply for domestic purposes, and another for industrial use: or a 
variation between the prices within the municipal limits, and those charg¬ 
ed without, the latter being usually higher. 

It must also be remembered that in prescribing the rates, the muni- lAniitMoaa 
cipalities themselves are not entirely free. The constituent or authorising aotho- 
acts generally tie them down to a certain maximum; and though, speak¬ 
ing of British conditions and particularly of the Gas and Electric enter¬ 
prise, Mr. Douglas Knoop opines that:— 

“The maximum charges aie generally greatly in excess of anything 
that can be described as reasonable prices, and local authorities sell their 
gas and current on much more favourable terms than those on which 
they are compelled to sell.’’ 

still, the existence of a clear statutory maximum is useful, if only to serve as a 
standard, or as a brake to impecunious municipalities anxious to make an 
undue profit from such industries. The restraining influence of such statutor}- 
maximum is distinctly recognised by all authorities’’' in the case of water 
undertakings. 

Detailed consideration of rate-making in specific industries "would take ^ 
us too far beyond our field to he ventured on, though a review of the prevail- 
ing practice in*the case of the most important branches of municipal enter¬ 
prise may prove most instructive. We shall, however, confine ourselves to 
the most salient features in the rate-making problem in connection with such 
industries as water-supply, tramways, or electric lighting, to indicate how 
these charges are fixed in practice. 

Water-supply in,modern towns usually costs such enormous sums that 
the sale of water very often fails to make up the maintenance costs ^nd in. gw®****^ 
terest, as well as the Sinking Fund charges on the loans incurred. Subsidies from 


■ ^ Peaglas Knoo^s 0]^ 9*^^ PP* 
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thfe general taxation to oqnaliao tlio wat-or Imdget, may ho nnayoidablc espe¬ 
cially at times when the works aio still under construction, and when, though 
the loan has already been raised and interest is accruing due, there is no 
income to set off against these charges. But the sound commercial practice of 
making the income from the water-supply equal the expenditure on account 
of the same, as soon as may be, cannot be ignored without the penalty of 
disorganised finances and demoralised enterprise resulting. Water is, there¬ 
fore, sold by municipalities; and the selling policy takes one of two usual 
forms:—charging in direct proportion to the eonsumj)tion; or charging a fixed 
sum irrespective of the actual consumption, though calculated on an esti¬ 
mate of the probable consumption. The fixed minimum of charge irrespective 
of consumption might act as a restraint on waste; but usually that policy is 
productive of waste. The Indian practice of charging for water by meter is 
X^arallelled by the German practice; but in Britain: “The policy of charging by 
meter for water supplied for domestic purposes appears to be very uncommon 
amongst the water undertakings managed by the larger British local autho¬ 
rities.''*'** 

Meter-Rfttea. The flat meter rate may be varied in accordance with the quantity con¬ 
sumed by means of discount or rebates, and attention n.ay be paid to the 
number of rooms and inhabii aiits in each building supplied with "water-meteis. 
Distinction in the charges inav also be made, so as to make the charge lower in 
the localities where the ponn-i* classes live, and higher in all other regards, as 
is done in some of the Italian towns. In some cities, under exceptional pressuie, 
water is charged for at difiVr -nt rates in summer and in winter. Where water is 
2 >rovided for a fixed charge for domestic piurposes, irrespective of the quan¬ 
tity consumed, extra charge is also made fpr all water required for uses other 
than domestic, i.e. cooking, drinking, or washing. But this special charge fgr 
water-closets &c. is concealed hy another special tax,—the Halalkhore Tax of 
the Indian municipalities, which is a charge really for a -service rendered, but 
which the difficulty of apportioning exactly to the service has induced the 
* municipal authorities to clothe with the garb of a tax. 

iiectriciiy In rate-making for electric light and power, there are several methods 
in vogue; and very much must depend on the particular circumstances of 
each case as to which of these methods shall be adopted. But there aie 
essential differences between the electric supply service and gas supply, lor 
example, which are well voith noticing. As electric current is all but im¬ 
possible to store cheaply, it becomes necessary to instal sufficient generating 

Op. Cit. p. 193. See also the table ante, p, 437 giving th© financial results of 
tha Water works. In jBritain also, trade needs are supplied by aftllin g "water by 

meter, and in Bombay the domestic water supply is assured and paid for by a special water- 
rate, which probably accounts for the frequent complaints of insufficient pressure in the Bom- 
bajr water-auins* Their frequent, bursts are inexplicable. 




plant to meet the maximum demand for current, occurring at the hour of the 
greatest requirement, in the whole year, and the capacity of the generating 
plant would, in practice, have to be larger than the maximum demand in this 
hour of the greatest requirement in order to provide for a reserve. Gas, on 
the other hand, permits of the heavier demand, of the long winter evenings 
to be met without any extra storage facilities from the accumulations in the 
gasometers during the morning. In the case of electricity, moreover, the cost 
of supplying the current does not fluctuate closely with the quantity of the 
I current supplied; so that charging on an absolutely quantitative basis is im* 
practicable. Electric enterprise, besides, demands a very heavy initial cost, 
even where electricity is gGn<?Tate(.l by water-pewer.* The general and 
fixed charges on such ventures have veiy little to do with the consumption of 
the current produced, and they aggregate some 70®^, of tlu* total expenses 
where current is generated by w'ater-power, the variable expenses being 30% 
or less in the case of the hydro-electric wxuks. If ever}' unit of current sold 
is to be charged with its proper share of the fixed as well as the variable 
charges, the rate made in consequence would fall with unequal and inequit¬ 
able pressure upon the difierent classes of the civic* coninmnity. It affects 
materially the cost of production according as a citizen uses his current 
intensively or otherwise,' according as his demand is during the “rush hour’’ 
or otherwise; and a system of charging which takes no notice of all these 
factors of variation would prove obviously unjust. 


The proper, scientific system of charging for electric current must make duo in Eiectricft y 
aliotvance for three factors at least; the size of the deiuaiid, the intensity of the 
consumption and the hour of the consumption. Discrimination may also be 
made between large and small users, and between eiiwut wanted for doniesiic 
and that required for industrial purposes. The j^riueiple ’M liaiging \\ hat 
the Traffic Can Bear'* has become a cuiimionplaee in lailrcuul j a to-making; 
but it seems to be equally important in electric tariff making. Tlio Bombat 
system of charging at 4 annas per B.T.U.f makes allowance, howover, for 
these variations as shown in appendix given below. 


* TJxe experience of tlie Hydro-electric projects on tlie Wcateru Ghauts supplying* 
Bombay with electricity for light as well as power is very iustnictive in this regard* The- 
displacement of a considerable number of small holders, was required for the 

coimtructiott of the dams, led to a strong agitation, due partly perhaps to inisunderitanding, 
but partly also to a real hardship to people who for centuries had known no other occupa¬ 
tion but tillage of land. This increased the cost materiaily by heavy compe?i«atioiis. 

t A B. T. Xj. or a “Board of Trade Unit” (or British Ihermal Unit) is the same as a 
kilowatt hour, 'which is equal approximately to 1 i-3 electric horsepower tor an hour, or, the 
consumption of 16 c. p. glow-lamps for an hour.” (Knoop: p. 223). 
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APFERDIX. 


RATES FOR ELECTRIC SXJPPLY. 

For General PuRPOSBS-~(Liglitmg, PtmkahSj etc., and Motive 

Installatioiis under 5 Brake Horse Power 
capacity.)— 

(a) Commercial and business promises, clubs, restaurants, hotels, thea¬ 

tres,, etc.—annas per unit, subject to a mbnthly discount of 1 per cent 
for every completed 250 units consumed, with a maximum of 35 per cent. 

{b) Residential Premises and Religious and Educational Institutions, 4 annas 
per unit. No discount. 

(c) Hospitals.—Same as (a), but in no case shall the rate charged exceed 3.15 
annas per unit. 

(d) Special Rate for Cinematograph—Theatres.—by special agreement, at 
2 annas per unit without any discount. 

(e) Ill^ined Sigi^.—3 annas per unit, subject to a monthly and maximum 

discount same as (fl) 

(f) Special Sates for domestic Iieating and cooking.-^One anna per unit 

witbout any discount. 

Fob Motive Power Pobtosbs. —^Installations of 6 Brake Hotse 
Power & upwards)— 

(g) Lifts.—4 annas per imit. Ho discount. 

(A) Industrial Motive Power Installations of from 6 to 10 Brake Horse Power 
Oapacity.—2 annas per unit. No discount; 

0) (1) Industrial Motive Power Installations of 10 Brake Horse Power Capa¬ 
city to 150 Brake Horse Power. 

A Btan^ charge Es. 8 per Kilowatt of Maximum Demand per month, 
and m addition a runnmg charge of two-thirds of an anna per unit consumed. 

The applioaidon of this rate will, however, be subject to the following 
donditions:— ® 


4 an average rate higher than 1.5 annas per unit be charg- 

ed for either A. C* or 1). C, Supply. ^ 

for power whose annual consumption exceeds 
400,000 units, special rains will be considered. 

(i) Heating for Industrial Purposes.—same as (j) (1). 
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(i) I industrial Motive Power Installations of 160 Brake Horse Power and 
Upwards and Bulk Supply,—Special Bates on api>lication. 

Note. The above rates for Industrial Motive Power only apply to In¬ 
stallations situated on the routes of the Company’s distributing mains. 

Minimum Charge.—A ny consumer using less than 40 units in any 
one (^[uarter will be charged at the rate of 5 annas per unit upon his 
actual consumption during that period. Bills will be rendered monthly at the 
ordinary tariff rates, and in the third month if it is found that the consump¬ 
tion has fallen below 40 units for the quarter an adjustment will be made in 
that month’s bill for the difference between 5 annas per unit and the tariff 
rate for the period. 

N. B.—Extensions to installations must be notified to the Company before 
connecting them up, in accordance with schedule VI (1) Indian Electric Act. 

If however the load due to an extension exceeds the capacity of the Company’s 
service mains, the Company may demand a new requisite for such supply. 

Rate-making for the street-railways in cities, or tramways as they 
are more familiarly khown, is the most difficult from one point of view", and the 
easiest from another. If proper principles of economic rate-making are to be 
employed, the tramway authorities will have to bear in mind the nature of tlie 
traffic, the cost of operating, the fixed as •well as the variable expenditure &t‘. 

But such a system would be almost certainly productive of considerable hard¬ 
ship and annoyance, not to say swindling of the passengers, if fares are framed 
according to distances, and cities are divided into sections or stages between 
which the fares differ. The uniform fare irrespective of the distance travell¬ 
ed, on the analogy of the post office rates, would mean the greatest receipts 
for the tramway company^ or for the municipality running the tram’way on 
its own account, notwithstanding the utter ignoring of the cost-of-production- 
basis seemingly in such an arrangement. In large towms particularly, with 
their long distances, this system of uniform rating will involve no loss, as it 
will have its own compensation in the form of short distance traffic, which 
would cost as much under the uniform fare charged. The uniform fare will also 
assist materially in the decongestion of the overcrowded ceiitres, and the deve¬ 
lopment of suburbs, though many authorities feel the uniform fare in the hands 
of private corporations might militate against the proper extension of the 
tramway system; and if the extensions do not take place as they should, the 
social object of decongestion will not be served. 

If fares are charged roughly according to the distance travelled, the i^^rea hc- 
charging authority will have three alternatives open to it, after the minimum tauce.® ^ 
charge zone is passed. The Tramway enterprise is one in which, properly condifct- 

07 
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^4, tte reoeipts ought to follow what the economists call the Law of Increafi, 
ing Returns; and per contra, if the tramway service is to be popularised as 
fully as it deserves to be, the charges ought also to follow the same law. ie 
the rate per unit should diminish as the distance travelled increases. There 
are corporations which are content to keep a uniform rate per unit of distance 
travelled, irrespective of the diminishing cost of larger production, and the 
consequent obligation on the corporation to return a part of this diminishinS 
cost in the shape of a lower charge for a longer distance. But even if this action 
could he defended at all, on grounds of la haute finance^ it is absolutely 
impossible to defend that other policy of tram-way rate-making, which charges 
actually higher rates for longer journeys. From social as well as economic 
reasons, it is impossible to understand why such an enterprise should be 
charging higher for a service which actually costs less to produce and, with the 
exceptional case of a tramway system worked jointly by two or more towns 
for their common benefit,—^where a low charge within each town’s limits may 
be distinguished from a higher unit charge outside the city limits,—^the system 
of increasing the unit charge per distance travelled is utterly indefensible. 

The tramway authorities,—^whether a committee of a municipal council or 
authorities a private company—^are usually anxious to raise their charges; they are seldom 
as anxious to point out possibilities of reduction, which, in the proper service of 
the city, they are expected to render. Thus take the case of the school-children. 
The Tramway companies in certain European towns have granted concessions 
to scholars, as we have seen in Book II, which materially affect the cost of 
educating the children to their parents. In India, however, the tramway com¬ 
pany , in the most advanced municipality, seems to be utterly innocent of the 
very faintest glimpse of its civic obligation in this regard. The scholar’s con¬ 
cession may, and often is, restricted to the scholar only; i.e* to the school* 
child to and from his school, just as the specially reduced fares to workmen 
are confined to workmen travelling to their work and back to their hornes^ 
at particular hours of the morning and evening. But such legitimate restric¬ 
tions, which are only intended to see that no other class hut the one intended 
by the rate-making authority to enjoy the concession gets it, are, how¬ 
ever, entirely different from the radical refusal to recognise any such obli¬ 
gation as a specially reduced rate to particular classes of citizens needing 
Some concession of this kind.* The all-round reduction in fares, such as the 
half-penny fare tried and found very popular in Glasgow, and also in Manches¬ 
ter in the first decade of the present century, has been making very slow prc- 

* On the London County Gonncil system, the fares by workmens* oars on the 
mutes Ip central X^ndon are generally one penny for a single ioumey for any distance 
beyond we usual half penny stages* and twopence for two-joumey tio^ts available for 
aBOther joum^, on any route, on any car, at any time on the day of iaaue. In this way 
Journeys upto eight inileB can be nMe for a penny.** (Knoop Op. CSt. 268^) 
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gress, as the financial interest does not coincide yet wltli the social interest**. 

The penny-a-mile basis has been so thoroughly stereotyped that conservative 
tramway financiers in Britain, and their utterly unimaginative imitators in 
this country, cannot conceive the possibility of such an increase in the volume 
of trafiic induced by the lower charge as would ^wipe out all likely deficit in 
the working and other costs. True, there is always a limit, at any given time^ 
to the number of passengers that could be brought to the tramways; and that 
this maximum cannot he increased, no matter what the reduction in fares may 
be. But this argument overlooks the point that in cities of growing dimen* 
sions the maximum is constantly shifting upwards; that the lower charge 
would tap a number or a class of travellers by the tramway which will not 
ordinarily think of that means of transit as they cannot afiord it; that in poor 
cities particularly,—^like all cities in India,—there is a large class of citirens, to 
whom the penny-a-mile basis, or even the uniform anna fare (penny fare,) 
will be impossible, as their means would not permit them to indulge in the 
luxury; and that for such classes and such reasons, it would be of the utmost 
importance to try the half-anna scale within limited regions, or for particular 
classes,—(e.g. the millhands from let us say Soparibag in Bombay to 
the Dadar mills, or the Currey Eoad mills, a distance of half-a-mfle at most 
either way; or for Port Trust operatives from the harbour to their homes by 
special trams at certain fixed hours only); and we venture to think the finan¬ 
cial loss would be nowhere in proportion, if it results at all; and that even 
such loss as there does result will be made up for in course of time by the 
growth of business. 

VI.—Rate-making for Purely Commercial Enterprise. 

It is impossibie to find satisfactory examples of purely commercial ven- of 

tures conducted by municipalities, where the rate-making may be governed 
exclusively by commercial considerations. In almost every municipal 
activity,—at least in countries where society is founded on the orthodox indi¬ 
vidualist basis,—some aspect of social welfare will have to be considered; and 
to the extent that such consideration materially afiects the rate-making of 
the municipality, the rate cannot represent a purely commercial charge, 
framed according to the strictest rules of obtaining the maximum profit avail¬ 
able from this source. In * the case of mineral waters springs, which • 
some towns possess as a natural monopoly, the chaiges may be made—par¬ 
ticularly to foreign visitors,—on a truly commercial bgsis. But even here, 
the ruthless application of the principle of charging the maximum that 
the traffic can bear would be unadvisable, inasmuch as the foreign col<jny at¬ 
tracted by the merits of a spring at Bath or Vichy may be scared away by 
too heavy rates; or the proportionately heavy rates for the use of the 
spring bath nifty injure unnecessarily the hotel-keeper’s trade and other aSft- 
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logous businesses. While, therefore, charging for profit is conceivable, there will 
always be presented to the municipal rate-making authority considerations 
that must militate against the squeezing out the utmost that can possibly 
be squeezed by way of the prices for the service rendered. 


Municipality municipality undertakes .a commercial enterprise, e.g. the genera- 

of electricity by hydro-electrics, and is able to sell part of it^ product to 
^ ^ another sister municipality, it must observe the rule of a consumer’s co-opera, 
tive society, wherein they produce primarily for use and not for exchange; 
and so such exchange as they find it convenient to make cannot be on terms 
of a purely commercial nature. The municipalily is itself an association 
I’if consumers who will consider themselves benefitted by the expansion in mu¬ 
nicipal activities only in proportion as the prices charged to them are in accordance 
with the essential or even ornamental services rendered to them. The fact that 
in this association of consumers, made up of the citizens of a city, a partner 
is introduced in the shape of another municipality, does not make such a ra¬ 
dical difference as to justify a municipality in charging for its product anything 
more than a properly ascertained cost price to its sister municipality. If Bom- 
(o) Eiectrt*bay, at the foot of the ghauts, finds it easier to produce electric energy on a 
large scale ; and if the latest advances in modern science make it possible pro¬ 
fitably to transmit the current to Poona or Belgaum, to Surat or Ahmedabad, thus 
saving to those cities the necessity of generating their own electric energy, 
it is not a reason that Bombay should charge for its excess electric supply rates 
higher than the cost of production, simply because the consumers arc not its 
own immediate citizens, but the citizens of other sister municipalities.**^ 
(W Port. Dues ®^iuilarly, the fact that Bombay is the most important port on the western 
coast of India, and that through it passes nearly 40 to of the total foreign 
trade of the country, is not a reason, in our opinion, for the Port authori¬ 
ties in Bombay to charge port dues and other charges, calculated entirely with 
reference to the needs of Bombay, and making absolutely no attemj^t at con¬ 
sidering the needs of the trade as such. In a sound system of local jurisdic¬ 
tions and local finances, we "would have the same general authority supervising 
and administering the municipal as well as the port affairs; the charges on 
trade and on the citizens being levied with due regard to the prosperity, not 
'only of the citizens of Bombay, but of the citizens of Bombay viewed in their 
proper place in the cosmography of the entire Indian Empire. And so view- 
,ed, the Port charges levied to-day, which are explicable if at all on the basis 
of charges for a natural monopoly, are utterly indefensible, in so far as they press 

* (Sue of the oldest hydio-electrio ventures in India,—the Shiva Samudra falls on 
the River Cauveiy in the Mysore State,-transmits electrical energy to Bangalore and !Ko- 
lir,— -over a distance of nearly 100 miles. There is nothing impossible in Bombay similarly 
tuj^lying Suniit or Ahmedabad. 
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unduly on ijli® tiade of the whole of India, We do not suggest that the Port char¬ 
ges would be wholly abolished, if the Municipality and the Port Trust were com. 
bined into a single, homogeneous corporation to manage the affairs of the city 
on land as well as on the harbour side. What we would like to emphasise is. 
that the port charges would, in such an arrangement, be viewed in their proper 
persjpective of the local finance relating to the city and harbour of Bombay ; an^ ‘ 
as such, all those benefits which the expanding trading activities of the city 
should effect upon the general revenue will also benefit the revenues of the 
Port Department; and so go to reduce the charges, which to-day press unjust¬ 
ly, in our judgment, on the trade of the whole of India. 

* 

The purely commercial rate can be charged, then, only in the case of those ccSmer^ciaf 
industries which have been acquired or started by the municipality for purposes ^seivSSs* 
not immediately connected with Social Eefoim or general welfare. Take the 
case of the Cotton Industry of Bombay. It is a splendid instance for mu- 
nicipalisation, if only those who run the municipality had the daring and the 
wit to conceive of such projects of wholesale socialisation. The industry is 
to-day, on all accounts of people most intimately associated and concerned 
with it, in a parlous condition. The pressure of iniquitous taxation, like the 
Cotton Excise Duty or the heavy import duties imposed for revenue purposes on 
stores, machinery &c.; and the effects of unfair, unequal competition, make the 
Bombay Cotton Industry in a hopelessly peiilcus condition. The conductors, of 
the industry were in many instances to blame, inasmuch as they did not provide 
sufficient reserve from those record profits which distinguished the years of boom . 
immediately following the sudden close of the world-war. And even to-day, 
many of them do not seem to have learnt the simple lesson of conservative 
finance in industry; viz. that it does not pay to carry on for an indefinite 
period large stocks of manufactured goods in the Micawber-like faith that ‘'some¬ 
thing will turn up” to convert their clear staring loss into as substantial a 
profit. The main diffiiculty of the Cotton mill industry of Bombay to-day is 
that most mill-owners have not perceived the continued havoc of trade depres¬ 
sion; and that their carrying huge stocks at the old inflated values must 
needs result in losses, which are further intensified by the loss of interest on 
these accumulated stocks and their locked up values. To write down these stocks 
now at one stroke would be a heroic act, that few of our present day mill-agents 
seem to be equal to. But that does not prevent the main difficulty from being 
a difficulty mainly of finance; and whoever can afford the financial ease has 
the entire mill industry in his grip. Now the municipality, in our opinion, 
ought to think ahead, and take for itself a step which a shrewd financial 
speculator may be well inclined to ^ake to-morrow. The MunicipabCorpora- 
tion may not have powers enough to-day to take over the entire industry. 

B^t if that body could only make up its mind, such a wholly localised ind^try 
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vould bo the most suitable and profitable for immediate municipalisation; and 
as at the present juncture it would be also most appropriate, it might also 
be described as the most providential. 

Cotton Indus- If the municipality does not or cannot make up its mind for the taking 

and Its impen- over of this greatest of modern Indian industries, the only salvation for it is 
® ® ® the concentration of the entire industry in the hands of those who can aitord 
it the necessary financial life-blood.. The Cotton Trust of the American type 
is impending; and if local sentiment or intelligence is not strong enough to 
acquire the industry for the municipality, the devices of price-control agree¬ 
ments, Holding Companies, lateral combinations, and vertical unification, will 
follow each other in an inexorable succession, till the entire industry, with 
probably the principal auxiliaries, will come to be centred in half a dozen 
hands at most. The obvious economy of combined management, with the 
great strength it must naturally impart to enable the industry to raise its 
head against the unfair competition of the Japanese or the Manchester mill- 
owner, will be too strong a temptation for the mill-owners not to think of 
combination in some form as a mere measure of self-defence. If they would 
not perceive this extreme need for combination as arising out of the intrinsic 
merits of the case; and if the combination is forced upon them by the irresist¬ 
ible might of the financial octopus, the Trust, when it is born from such cir¬ 
cumstances, it will be motived by factors and directed by considerations not en¬ 
tirely in harmony with the real economic interests of the industry itself, not 
to mention the interests of the country at large. Already the mills in Bom¬ 
bay city are getting into the hands of an ever diminishing number of groups 
of owners; and the day these powerful groups perceive their real interests to 
lie in concentration and combination, the syndicated operation of the cotton 
industry will be an accomplished fact. There would then be no room for con¬ 
sidering the interests of labour, or even of the consumer, which constitute, in 
our opinion, the strongest argument for the municipalisation of such an industry. 
The Trust will levy its toll on the whole of India, and will offer terms to the 
Labour engaged in the industry, which need not be necessarily worse than those 
obtainable to-day, and which may quite conceivably be better; since we feel cer¬ 
tain the evolution of the Trust will be preceded by or at least be concurrent with 
the realisation of the economy of high wages, but which will nevertheless contain 
an element of absolutism, that the growing consciousness of the rights of labour 
could only interpret as the result of a class-war. The profits of the industry, even 
now not uttedy unknown in spite of the'^ depression, will then be swallowed up 
entirely hy the Trust, and the community will have no say whatsoever in 
the. determination or the distribution cf the surplus. It is to avoid this 
apparently inevitable calamity that we have suggested immediate munici- 
paHsi^iion, quite apart from the likelihood of handsome revenues tjie mujiici- 
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j^ality may derive from the direct ownership and operation of such an indusity* 
Even in these days of the extremest depression, the net profit in the Municipal 
hands would he about 1 croie of rupees per annum, if all the mills in the 
Town and Island of Bombay are socialised; and if the claims of the capital 
invested in it are restricted to a standard profit of 6 % 

The possibility of a handsome surplus, the concern for the'^rights of la¬ 
bour and for the claims of the consumer are, thus, among the principal motives 
for us to recommend the municipalisation of the industry. The argument 
of the incompetence of a body like the municipal corporation of Bombay is 
to us meaningless, since the factor of personal supervision and direct indivi¬ 
dual control of the owner himself is as dead as the dodo in all modem large- 
scale industry* Impersonal or delegated management by properly trained and 
salaried personnel is as accessible to the municipality as to the private trust 
magnate, if not more so on account of the greater dignity of public service. 
The Capital required may also be raised by the municipality,—^the Bombay 
mills will not cost more than 8 orores on a par valuation,-—by means of a loan 
to be given in exchange for the present holdings of the proprietors or share¬ 
holders, who, in so, far as they are genuine investors, ought to prefer the mu¬ 
nicipal security to the security of the j^rivate owner not entirely above sus¬ 
picion as to manipulation of the prices of the scrip in the Share Bazaar for 
their own jiersonal speculative ends. And when the money is forthcoming, 
which will not be required, wq repeat, in cash, but will only be a transmuta¬ 
tion of security recorded in the books of the municipality, the organisation 
of the entire industry, according to the most expert advice the city can com¬ 
mand, so as to secure the utmost economy in the ownership and operation 
of the industry, will be a matter of time only. The interests of labour as well 
as of the general consuming jjublic will have to be duly safeguarded; but while 
such conflicting considerations may create difficulties, we do blieve the 
difficulties would be entirely beyond the ability of the Bombay Municipal autho¬ 
rities to solve, if they once make up their minds for the municipalisation of 
the industry. The net income from this industry, now represented by the 
commissions paid to the Managing Agents,— i,e, after the bondholders’ or share¬ 
holders’ claims have been satisfied and all other expenses defrayed,—and with¬ 
out allowing for a possible expansion and economies, would amount to nearly 
Rs. 1 crore per annum.* 

* The profits of the Bombay Mills are given in a tabular form by a competent 
authority in the Indian Year Book for 1924, p* 412, from which we make the fol&wing 
es^traots: 


Year 


Pro6t 

Commission 

Depreciation 

Wages 


Spindles 


Dooms. 



(crores) 

(lakhs) 

(laths) 

(crotea) 


(lakhs) 



1905 

Bs« 

3.47 

Bs. 47 

Bs. ^5 Bs. 

2.01 

Bs« 

26.60 

Bs. 

28,000 ' 

1910 

9% 

0.60 

26 

99 75.60 „ 

2.56 

9» 

28.04 


41.000 

1914 

99 

0.89 

,, 36 

,, 83.16 „ 

2.87 

»a 

30.09 

,, 

49,000 

1^18 

99 

4,97 • 

„ 61.50 

,, 84.82 19 

4.02 

99 

28.82 

99 

59,102a 


Vtf.—The Scope for Municipalisation of Industries in India. 

A just desire for adding to the revenue resources of the municipalities 
without adding in any way to the burdens of taxation, and a concern for 
the interests of the labour force engaged on the industry as well as for the 
claims of the consumer for a reduction in the cost of living are among the 
most important considerations making for municipalisation. We have instanc¬ 
ed for Bombay the case of the cotton mill industry as ripe from every con¬ 
sideration for municipalisation, and we might add for Calcutta the case of the 
jute industry as being even more ripe than the cotton mill industry of Bom¬ 
bay for municipalisation. For in the case of the jute industry, the enterprise 
is so entirely foreign that the introducticjn of Indians as even middlemen is 
unwelcome. And the irony is deepened by the fact that the greater share of 
the capital invested in that industry has, since the war, come to be owned by 
Indians. The total capital invested in that industry is, according to the latest 
statistics available, some 21 crores, and the profits of the industry at even 
10%— B, most modest estimate—^would be over 2 crores.* .With a conversion 
loan of 6-8% given in exchange for the shares in the present jute companies, 
the Calcutta corporation could well hope from the surplus remaining after 
paying the loan charges to derive a net revenue of about 25 lakhs for itself, 
if not much more. 


In Cawnpore, the leather industry is similarly ripe for municipalisation, 
while Hangoon could be made an excellent centre for the rice-milling indus¬ 
try; Bach of these municipalities would derive from the municipalisation of 
their principal local industry a* handsome profit running into several lakhs. 


Other businesses that should, in our opiniion, be municipalised, or which 
the municipality might profitably undertake even without a wholesale muiii- 


( Otmtinued from previous pagey 

Idld Bfi. 13.06 Bs. 131.00 

1920 „ 16,63 

1921 15.39 
7,27 


153.00 

140.00 

85.40 


Bs. 60.778 
„ 60.634 
» 62.763 
„ 66.621 


Bs. 86. 37 Bs. 5.00 Bs. 29.64 
„ 170.00 „ 6.72 „ 29.64 

„ 177.00 „ 7.82 „ 30.26 

^ X*’ ‘It* ” ^ w 132.00 „ 8.19 „ 31.17 ,,65.631 

The last two or three years are alleged to have shown a progressive decline ; but that 
is due, if ferae, to fe^poxaiy factors wliiidk are perleofely easy to be remedied, so that the 
net sutoIm to in^icipal ^ treasury from the municipalised industry mav 

reasonably be taken to be Bs. 1 crore per annum. ^ 

* The profits of the jute iadastey are defeafled in the table. Thev ae* 

•Year Profits grogate Bs. 68.33 orores in 11 years or Bs. 6.21 oroxes ner 

1913 Rs. 2,«.OT,5^ annn^ Thanhs to hea-ry ■wrifei4 ofi of depreciation ^otSfe 
A reserves built up out of capital, the real profits of that 

^ and the true financial position soun- 

** th^ that of the cotton industry on the Western coast. Th *» 

oo^i^n payabte after the dividends have been paid mfeht 

of Bs. 1 ororo 


1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


132 ^ *9 

TOTAL 


11,64,53,626 

12,533%066 

4,95,86,881 

3,58,86,863 

4,96,83,808 

6^3349368 
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oipalisation of the entice business, may be found in lusncance -work of alt 
kinds, with pacticolar emphasis on industrial insurance; banking for the city. 
The Municipality might also undertake the food-purveying' industry, including 
all the auxiliary biisinessep right upto the maintenance of & municipal lodging- 
house, hotel or restaurant and refreshment shops; as also transport business 
including the carriage of goods as well as passengers on all roads ^y all 
forms of conveyance directly by the municipal agency. We have spoken of 
each of these in the appropriate place, and we might here only add that 
properly conducted, these industries or enterprises are likely to result in the 
most substantial profits, at the same time rendering considerable service to the 
community at economical rates. 

If municipal domain, particulaily the industrial and trading section, were 
fully developed, the contribution to the municipal revenues out of the net pro¬ 
fits of such enterprises would be so great that the need for maintaining the 
present questionable methods and sources of municipal taxation would dis¬ 
appear. The needful revenues would be supplied by the surplus of munici¬ 
pal enterprise; the scope of municipal functions would be proportionately in¬ 
creased; and the amenities and comforts of city life, in spite of all the dangers 
of modern industrial town life would be improved in proportion. • 
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SPECIAL SUBVENTIONS FROM THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 


Object aad Nature of Special Subveutions from the State Ooverament. 

purpose of A blanch of the Municipal revenue, of considerable impeitance in India 
tonts. if not in the other countries of the world, consists of special subventions paid 
from the Central Exchequer to the Municipalities, usually in aid of certain 
specified objects. These objects, like Education or Poor Relief, may be 
primarily of local importance, and may be comprised in the elementary duties 
of th^‘ Municipality; but if the Central Government desires these duties of 
the municipality to be carried on in a manner and bn a scale incommensurate 
with' the ability of the Municipality, for reasons of the national rather than 
of - "strictly municipal importance, it is but right and proper that the State 
ishould pay for„this extra benefit intended to be afforded to the community at 
large.; In the cbuntry most*^ advanced from a municipal standpoint,—viz. 
Germany—the State subventions aggregate 20% of the total ordinary income 
of the municipalities; and the purposes for which the State makes these grants 
are usually: more efficient Police, more extensive and intensive Education, 
more satisfactory administration. In the British Boroughs, about 16% of the 
total municipal revenue is derived from such special subventions, usually 
for objects and purposes similar to those mentioned in the case of Germany, 
though British local subventions include handsome amounts for road improve¬ 
ments also. In American cities, special subventions play a very restricted 
role in the revenues of the municipal authorities, one authority on that sub¬ 
ject estimating the total income of American municipalities from the State 
subventions and the Municipal Enterprise put together at 12% of the total 
municipal income.* In this country, as the Table of Municipal Revenues 
on p. 78 ante shows, Rs. 94,03 lakhs out of a total real Municipal revenue 
of Rs. 12.82 crores are special subventions from Government, or something 
slightly under 8% of the total revenues of municipalities; and if to that we 
' add the 8,77 lakhs of contributions from the Local Funds of the Provincial 
Governments, and Rs. 4.27 lakhs of other grants and contributions, we get 
a gross total of municipal revenues from grants of Rs. 1,07.07 lakhs out of 
a real revenue total of Rs. 12.82 crores. This is, indeed, not an excessive pro¬ 
portion; and the Indian municipalities can, on this showings be* scarcely said 
to have^ shirked their normal burdens. If the activities of the Indian cities 
are rather restricted and uninspiring, th€ fault therefore is not so much of the 
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stinginess of these local institutions^ their resources are admittedly' festxicted; 
their jieople are naturally either too poor, or already too heavily burdened, 
(as in the case of the Presidency municipalities) on account of the central 
and provincial taxation to be reasonably expected to widen the scope* of their 
functions from their own powers and activities. These powers and activi¬ 
ties are themselves restricted, unduly, we think; and the expectation- of a fur¬ 
ther increase or expansion of activities seems to be unbalanced and inequita¬ 
ble, however desirable such an extension of activities may be. The real blame, 
therefore, for a restricted field of municipal activity, in so far as finances- are 
to be held as the determining factor, ought to be assigned to the policy 
of the Central Government, which is unable on account of its own more ex¬ 
travagant commitments, to find the necessary funds for municipal expansion, 
or’ to leave to municipalities sources of revenue which might impinge bn*‘ its' 
own ^income. 

As already observed, the mison Xet/re of these special subventions; 
wherever they exist, is some special obligation particularly throwU on the mu- 
nioipality by the Central Government in pursuance of a genetal policy of 
public or national development, e.g. extension of educational facilities of all 
sorts and grades, or the provision for destitute soldiers disabled or unemploy¬ 
ed owing to their sacrifices in the War, or the institution of a general scheme 
of compulsory Social Insurance. All these are obligations of a national rather 
than of a municipal character; and the municipality owes no duty to the 
state or the community to undertake these functions at its own unaided ex¬ 
pense. Of course, the purely municipal communily might also benefit from 
attempts at discharging the community’ moral or social obligations; «tnd to 
the extent that the purely municipal community benefits from such endea¬ 
vours of the State, it would be both right and proper that the Municipality 
should be made to bear its own share of the burden. In that case and to 
that extent, the powers of taxation or the means of earning or raising an 
income open to the municipality will have to be widened or increased- But 
in so far as these duties thrown on the Municipality compel that bpdy to cater 
for a section of the community not strictly municipal, the State is bound 
to ofier a subvention from its bigger purse and as representative of the com¬ 
munity at large. The consideration of this special subsidy cannot, should not 
however, be made an excuse for introducing that degree of state control over 
the municipal finance which, in the long run, will prove fatal to municipal au¬ 
tonomy. The State, we freely concede, is entitled, as trustee for the entire 
nation and in virtue of the Special grant it has made, to see, not merelj;, that 
the monies of the grant are applied stridtiy to the objects for which the grant 
was made; but also that the total municipal outlay on the particular ser-. 
we is such and so made as to achieve paost effectively the object in yie’^, 



But the auperviaiou or control of the State, derived from this source, must not 
. tp a wholesale supervision and control of the entire realm of munici¬ 
pal' I’inauoe; and the best metibod by which thU rather conflidting demand 
can be ^met is to insist upon an audit of the municipal accounts in so far as 
they relate to the particular object subsidised by the State to see that 
the monies have been spent as desired and intended by the State, and by 
laying down regulations, like the Grants-in-Aid codes of regulations applying 
to the Schools and Colleges in this country, according to which these subven¬ 
tions would be granted or withheld. In Britain, such codes are really of de¬ 
partmental manufacture, prepared. by the several departments of the Local 
Government Board, or the Board of Education, or the Public Health Board, 
concerned; but the Eegulations so made cannot be binding unless they have 
been submitted to and approved of by Parliament, unless they have, in the 
first instance, been authorised to he so prepared and submitted by the main 
Act of Parliament relating to the particular subject. In India, the absolute 
supremacy of 'the central or its delegate the Provincial Government, makes 
* these codes of Governmental manufacture generally exposed to suspicion; but 
the growing influence of democratic sentiments in the legislatures of the vari¬ 
ous provinces will, we may hope, help to eradicate these suspicions, and at 
the same time so improve the codes as to make these subventions grantable 
rather on the eSectiveness with which particular objects have been served by 
the municipality, than on the amenability of a municipality to the sweeping 
control of the Government and its departmental chiefs. 

II.—Conditions and Limitations of Special Subventions. 

UeguUtJona implication, if not by express reasoning, we have already indicated 

^^®the conditions and limitations of these subventions; but for purposes of clear¬ 
ness, let us, in this place, repeat and summarise the conditions on which, in 
dur judgment, the Government of the State ought to make these subsidies 
and on which the municipality may accept them:— 




In the first place, there must be some special object in view. It is not 
necessary that the special object should be an entirely new obligation, to¬ 
tally unfamiliar to the municipal administration. Existing obligations of 
the munieipaUty can he very considerably extended in scope and benefit, if 
the central government should make handsome contributions to the forward¬ 
ing of such accepted obligations, which, however the limited resources of a 
municipality do not permit that authority to discharge in the same manner 
as it would like, as the interests of the nation as a whole demand that it 
should be performed. 

Given the special object, old or new, like territorial organisations for 
iRtional defence based on the ^nunicipal units, the State must define the ob* 
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ject clearly and lay down the conditions or tests on which' the iulfiljaent 
of such an objective by the nxuxuoipalily will be judged. Without su(^h cpbl- 
ditions being laid down in advance, it would be impossible honestly to ad- 
mimster such grants. They would degenerate into a scramble for looting the 
central treasury; and some of the worst evils of democratic governments and in¬ 
stitutions will be intensified. Of course, these conditions will have to satisfy 
the double requirement of efficiency in service and justice as between 
the several municipalities in the distribution of funds; and to see that the 
Begulations-making authority does not err on the side of leniency or string¬ 
ency, it would be best to have these rules made subject to the approval of 
the Legislature. 

After these conditions for the distribution of the grants have been ©la- 
borated, and the distribution of the Funds resolved upon, the distributing au¬ 
thority will have to see not merely that the funds have been justly, adequate¬ 
ly and efiSioiently distributed, but that a proper account is rendered of the 
expenditure of these funds, as well as of the total expenditure on the ob¬ 
jects concerned,—^the last in order to see that the main objective is duly realis¬ 
ed. For a general survey of municipal activities in these aided departments, 
it might be as well to insist on a public audit of the municipal accounts, at 
least in so far as they relate to such aided departments and subsidised activi- 
tie. And if this measure will help to discover shortcomings, if any, 
only after they have occurred, the Government Departments concerned may pro¬ 
vide against this eventuality by a staff of Inspectors told off to supervise the 
doings of the municipal agents and authorities in the course of a year at any 
time, so that even while the work is going on, its defects, if any, can be brought 
to the notice ^ of the proper authority in time for correction. Inspection 
of the aided departments, and audit of the accounts of these aided departments 
are the most satisfactory expedients for the efficient service of the particular 
objects. 

We may add that the allocation of the particular amount to the particular / Baals forma, 
municipality would be a source of endless trouble and heart-burning, if rules of 
a clear-cut and unambiguous character are not laid down in advance. Thus take 
the case of special subsidies for the extension of the municipal educational faci¬ 
lities. These subsidies may be made either according to the population of the 
city, or according to the number of pupils in the municipal schools, or of the school- 
age population, or in accordance with the general taxable capacity of 
the city, or according to. the discretion of the grant-making department. The last, 
of course, is hardly a rule; and the last but one, too, is not strictly an objec¬ 
tive condition. It is suitable, if at all, in the case of those entirely new func- ‘ 
tious. thrown on a municipal authority,—e.g. the support of local miiitia rais¬ 
ed on a conscript basis by the state,—^in whose case sufficient experience is*hot 
avaUabJe to afford somo more satisfactory and objective basis for the ajgpor- 
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tionmeat of the central grant. And even such a basis can only be neces¬ 
sarily of a temporary character. . ^ 

Advantages special subsidy system is advantageous in all poor countries, where 

the resources of the municipality are unavoidably limited, and where con¬ 
sequently grave objects of serious national import would run the risk of being 
neglected, unless the state as a whole comes to the rescue of the local autho¬ 
rity. But precisely in such countries is the danger great of the state utilis¬ 
ing such powers as a lever to add to its own might and prestige vis-a-vis 
the municipality. We do not consider this to. be at all a desirable consumma¬ 
tion; and hence we would emphasise this as a great and unavoidable limita¬ 
tion of the grant-in-aid system of municipal financing. No precaution can 
be too great against such an eventuality; and the enthusiasts of municipal, 
reconstruction would do well to guard particularly against such untoward 
results. 


Effect 


Hualcipat 

dependence, 


HI.—Muoicipal Afitoaotny and Special Subsidies. 

“ The grant of special subventions to the municipality is fraught, as we have 
just observed, with very serious danger to the independence and autonomy of 
the municipal authority. It remains with the subsidising authority as to what 
objects will be subsidised; as to how the subsidy shall be expended; as to by 
what authority or special machinery in the municipality the subsidised expen¬ 
diture will be supervised. This is, in our judgment, intrinsically inimical 
to municipal autonomy; and as such we would unhesitatingly condemn such 
features, and discard such aids, did we not feel certain that it is possible 
to circumvent such a tendency. The just authority of the subsidising autho¬ 
rity we have no intention to question or deny. All that we ask for is that 
in demanding state subsidies for particular objects, the advocate of munici¬ 
pal activities should not barter away the autonomy of the municipality. 
The subsidising authority may demand that the particular expenditure needs 
a special board or committee of the municipality; but it need not demand 
how that board or committee should be constituted; it must not ask for 
special representation of its own on that board; it cannot insist upon the right 
to appoint its own officers for the carrying out of those particular functions. 
The latter would be all an invasion of the proper province of the municipali¬ 
ty ; and the making of a. grant does not justify such an infraction of the 
rights of the local authorities. Similarly, it may be quite usual for the grant¬ 
making authority to select its own subjects for special assistance by. means 
of such grants. But that ought not to preclude the municipality altogether 
from making its own suggestion for particular assistance in specific cases. 
Of eours^ the object so assisted must be of national or general importance, 
ahd*’not exclusively of local benefit; but •the national or general character of 
a particular object may not have been perceived by the state as such; it may 
be reserved for a pioneering and enterprising municipality to demonstrate the* 
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Jiational benefit of partioolai activities, 6.g< special exhibitions during a Baby 
Week; and in suck instances, the State' '-would do well not to reject the re¬ 
quest merely because it cannot J)e made of universal application in muni¬ 
cipalities. At most, the state can and may treat such requests as a case for 
special gr|uits; but it must not, in any event, reserve to itself a monopoly of 
the selection of objects on which alone special grants can be made. Finally, 
though the state would be the sole eventual judge as to the amount of the 
grant in each particular case, subject to such general conditions as may have 
been .laid down in advance in the Grants-in-Aid codes, the Municipality, too, 
ought to be given some chance of showing what its real needs are, and how 
in fairness such needs make a case for special treatment. 

IV—Special Grants and Budget Equilibrium. 

There is one condition of general importance in municipal finance, which we p i ao e o f 
feel it imperative to mention in this connection specifically, for fear of its being §§5^ Butot- 
overlooked otherwise; and that is, that special subsidies should never be 
encouraged for making both sides of a municipal balance sheet balance. Govern¬ 
ment may, we think, offer special guarantee fox the interest and repayment of 
municipal loans, incurred for purposes of special benefit to the city—e.g. a 
great scheme of slum reclamation; and such a guarantee would normally 
operate as a potential grant to the municipality in making its ordinaiyrevenue and 
expenditure equilibriate. But there is an essential difference between a grant 
made to enable a municipality to wipe out a revenue deficit, and a grant made 
by way of a guarantee for a particular loan, which may never materialise for all 
that the state and the municipal authorities know to the contrary and which, even 
when it- does materialise, will be in the nature of a special subsidy for. a 
strictly defined object. The grant for an ordinary, recurrent revenue deficit is 
demoralising both tothe subsidising and to the subsidised authority; and we cannot 
deprecate it too emphatically. If the resources of the municipality areso .poor 
as td condemn it eternally to a state of chronic deficit, that would be a . case 
for the wholesale reconsideration of the total resources, and for their unprove- 
ment, or expansion if necessary. But there is and can be no reason justifying 
a state in making regular or repeated grants to a municipal corporation merely 
to^ enable it to tide over a revenue deficit. And hence it is, that we would object . 
to'that tendency in municipal finance in this country, which . habitually disposes 
the municipal authorities to ask for special consideration because their revenue 
resources are such that they can never satisfy their municipal conscience, if thoy 
remain strictly and entirely within the limit of those resources. We think, the case 
is irresistible for a radical reconsideration of the fundamental principles of 
local finance, and particularly of the mljinicipal sources of revenue; and the 
reconsideration should be so carried out as to avoid entirely the need for any grant 
from the Government, which" would be spent on maHng'good the revenue deficit* 
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MISCELLANEOUS MUNICIPAL REVENUES. 


I.—The Unclassable Income of Municipalities. 


Hiserttaneou* The mdseellftiieoTis and undassable income of the Indian municipalities con- 
•eceipts. • ^ 

sists of dues and receipts luader special Acts, giving police or other powers of a 
specific nature. In the Bombay Municipal Budget, for example, there are 
miscellaneous items in every main group of revenue which it would be impossi¬ 
ble and unprofitable to separate and class apart, and give details of. In the 
smaller municipalities, these receipts are of the nature of dues or fees under spe¬ 
cial acts of the Legislature; and as we have already spoken of the Fees and Fines 
in a previous chapter, we need not here elaborate on that subject. The income of 
all the municipalities under the several acts aggregated in 1921-22, 14.9 lakhs 
out of a total real revenue of 12.82 crores, or slightly over 1 per cent. 

IL—New Taxes for Municipalities. 


Need for Momcipal authorities, like the provincial as well as the central authorities, 
Soar c^s 0 i have been for a long while past in search of additional sources of income to keep 
pace with the growing requirements of the civic expenditure ; and it may be as 
well to notice in this connection, the experience of other countries with forms of 
taxation, which have not yet been tried in this country. But before we proceed 
to a review of the possible additions to the municipal tax-system, we must 
repeat our firm conviction that no substantial aid to the municipal 
revenues can be obtained from most of these potential resources; and that 
if the demands of a growing civic consciousness are to be met adequately, 
the only alternative is the one we have already proposed. The Muni¬ 
cipalities, must either include the personal along with the real property in the 
range of their taxing jurisdiction; and so add substantially to their income from 
these compulsory contributions; or they must so extend and improve the trad- 
' ing and manufacturing enterprise, as to obtain all the additional requirements 
^of municipal expenditure from that soui-ce. The last, in our opinion, is the only 
real, permanent and satisfactory solution; and its perfection would have been 
achieved only when all taxation is abolished, and the totality of municipal 
revenues comes to consist of the profits of municipal enterprise exclusively. 


noBalbUifiee 
di sum Tmr 
doit* 


Meanwhile) however, while taxalion lemains the mainstay of all forms of 
pnhlie finance; while Bociety is and coiftents to be based on the fundament of 
private property and is motived by the desire for personal gain, it is nOcessaxy 
tcHnake some observations regarding the possibilities of additional or extra sonroei 



cd tajcation, wbicli could lUake tke loea.1 authority keep pace with the gcowiug 
ueedd of the civic populhtioii* Puttiug together the taxes of all countries, we 
might say that the yet uutried taxes are Taxes on Mortgage recording, or hend 
registration; clad^sified or graded property tax, together With a Local Income 
Tax, or a Trade and Business Tax, Poll Taxes, Public Service Utility Corpora¬ 
tion Tar:es, Special Assessments or Betterment Taxes, and taxation of 
advertisemelutd and amusements. Not ail these taxes are either unknown or un¬ 
tried altogether. Nor can We say positively anything at all Satisfactorily re¬ 
garding the yield or incidence c£ any of ihe Untried taxes. The mortgage ta!xes, 
imposed by means dt registration charges, on real as Weil as on personal 
property mortgages, may have a future in cosmnercial cities like 
Bombay or Calcutta with their considerable annual issues of BebentureS of JToint 
Stock Corporation. But we doubt if the yield from such a tax would at all be 
considerable in an Indian ciiy, altogether apart from the larger question if such 
a tax, even when authorised, would not be easy to evade; and whether the state . 
government Would be at all inclined to surrender sUch a tax to the local autiiotity, 
if there is any reasonable hope of substantial yield from such taxes. Sixmlarly 
the taxation of advertisements and amusements is being tried already as an aid in 
Provincial Pinance; and it is more than doubtful if the municipality would be 
sufEered to make an inroad on this item for its own particular benefit. Bill 
Boards in America, are estimated to bring to their private Owners an income of a 
milli<m dollars per annum in the single city of New York. These represent a form 
of unearned income, which may well be utilised for local taxation to any extent, 
particularly as the benefit of such displays of advertisements is unavoidably 
local. There are, however, considerations of local aesthetics which are sup¬ 
posed in many quarters to militate against the demands of the advertiser. Cer¬ 
tainly, we think, it would be a needless and ^ unforgiveable mutilation or de¬ 
facement of nature, if the flaring, staring bill-board were permitted in every place 
where there was any chance bf a crowd assembling either for business or pleasurej 
though in the former case, like markets, docks and even theatres, it may not 
be very objectionable to permit the erection of bill-boards, particularly if the ' 
munitipality is allowed to share in the profits arising from advertisements 
displayed thereon. But how much can one aspect to obtain from such a source? 
As regards Poll Taxes, there is a tax on pilgrims to Benares, the holy city ot - 
India, which is collected along with the Railway fare; but apart from such 
special extenuation, we can hardly call it a justification .even in a city like 
Benares* Poll Taxes are bound to be offensive, and the municipality would do 
well to avoid them. They are, in this country at least, associated with memories 
of oppression, which it would be most impolitic to revive even in such indirect 
ways as these. Property and Income ^Taixes, we have already spoken of s 
as also the taxation dt the Public Utilities Corporations; and need not 
add to our observations on that point in this place. Suffice it to remark, "^thak.in 
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tke absence of a well-devised eomprehensive system of miinicipaiisation, suoli 
taxes would be as equitable as they would be productive. Taxation of trades and 
business, too, we have already spoken rf, as also of Special Assessments; and 
here we need only point out, even at the risk of some repetition, that there 
is a special juBtification for such special assessments or betterment taxes. For 
a public improvement that directly enhances the value of a properly, it cannot 
be unfair to ask that property to bear a fair share of the burden of that improve¬ 
ment. Indian pities, however, do not favour this mode of paying for civic im¬ 
provements, which has found considerable favour in American cities, though even 
there the experience is by no means uniform. While New Denver and Kansas 
city have levied and collected large sums from this source without difficulty or 
litigation, Boston, on the other hand collected in Special Assessments in 
1895/1906 less than a quarter of the total amount levied.* The Modus Operundd, 
for Special Assessments is usually to apportion the entire cost of a given 
improvement among the adjacent property-owners, payable in lump sum or 
by instalments or by allowing the Municipality in the first instance to buy out 
the property owners situate in the area sought to be improved; then carry 
out the improvement; and thereafter resell the lot improved and bet¬ 
tered, at higher rates so as to pay for the cost of the improvement ox as large 
a portion thereof as may be practicable. In this country, if the expedient 
is tried, as it should be in the larger towns, the mode of acting favoured by 
the Presidency Towns Improvement Trusts will probably afford tbe best pre¬ 
cedent for the local authority to imitate and amplify. But as the very name 
of the tax implies, it can be applied only when and where specific improve¬ 
ment capable of monetary appraisement and expression, has to be made. It 
can be of no use in those other directions of expanding municipal activities, 
wherein, though .there may result eventually immense benefit, the benefit would 
from the very nature of the case be impossible to express in terms of pounds^ 
shfiling and pence. Thus, for instance, additions to educational facilities, to 
hospital provision (apart from the Insurance schemes) &c. would be naturally 
incapable of monetary appraisement and expression; and as in their regard, the 
need for extra revenue is imperative, the Indian cities can scarcely rely on 
the special betterment tax for making up the deficit, .whatever may be the lat¬ 
ter’s possibilities. 

, Possibilities of additional, substantial revenues from these new or untried 
taxes are thus veay efiectuaily limited. As a great authority on Municipal 
Finance has wisely concluded his study :*— 

But all of the^ new sources put together would hardly yield the 
equivalent of an additional mi l l on the dollar of property assessment. If 
^ oiiy ^revenues are to keep pace with growing expenditures, one of two things 
must happen i either new taxes, such as the trade tax, must be laid in 


* Cf. Bfx^ro : Op. Oit. p. 438. 
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addition to tlie existing taxes on real property, or t^e rate of property 
taxation must be moTed up year by year. The latter is the line o£ least 
resbtance, and that is why Axnerioan cities are following it”* 

In Indian cities^ the line of least resistance threatens to be a steady 
starvation of mtuiicipal activities in preference to a raising of the municipal 
income or the improvement of the local resources in revenue; and we shall 
leave it to the discerning reader to say what that eventuality would mean to 
the public lif^e of this country. 

111.—Local Option in Taxation. 

In concluding this study of the tax revenues of municipalities, there is Limite e i 
a subject.of considerable fundamental importance, on which we should like totonomy. 
say a few words. It is admitted that not all municipalities are situated 
in the same identical circumstances in the matter of revenue resources. And 
yet, by general laws passed by a given legislature, all municipalities in a pro¬ 
vince are expected to be content with pretty nearly the same sources of re* 
venue. But conditions are not at aU similar even in a single province like 
Bombay. Why should the varying conditions of Gujerat and of Maharashtra 
be not utilised differently by the civic populations of these natural divisions 
of the Bombay Presidency ? Why should all the towns, with the doubt, 
ful exception of the presidency cities, be drilled and cast into a common, 
mould ? Experimentation in local taxation is not unlikely to reveal hidden 
possibilities, which it would be as much to the local as to the governmental 
interests to authorise and encourage. Even if complete civic autonomy be not 
conceded as being disintegrating and demoralising—we assume such a possi¬ 
bility only for the sake of argument—^there is no reason why the legislature 
granting the constitution to municipalities should not content itself by merely 
describing the general field of taxation open to the municipal autborily, leav¬ 
ing it free to experiment in any particular direction it chooses ! 

There are two reasons, commonly given, why municipal autonomy in practice neasons 
cannot be conceded in this matter of municipal revenues. It is, perfectly true 
that local discretion in taxation might secure a better distribution of the 
burdens of municipal government than the cast iron prescription given by 
the provincial or central legislature. We may also concede the fact tjxat 
experimenting in municipal finance might bring about results which ^ove of 
the utmost value in the reconstruction even of the national financial system. 

The mere break in the dead level of unrelieved uniformity may be an argu¬ 
ment for such concession with many ardent reformers of the municipal struc¬ 
ture. But even if this concession^ ever materialises, the state will have to 

* Munro Op. Cit, p. 443, 



jlM peinis»io& to «zp«:riipe^t in naiuuo$<4 finvici^ring n«t jeo- 

BMm Hie lights . wl)|«h unovurl^^ ^wu^lpnl tfttbtu^ia » 

likely to be be^yed into. And fieedem t(> a n»iiaeipaUty te Hepe its le- 
^.ane system as it Uke^ though prodne^ve of eensidetable benefit, mnet not, 
be.esefeised et the eest pf gthex tnqmmpaUties. |<o\r taxation of bu§ine,eB «nd 
jndusljf, of property ond income, roay g,tute easily operate in practice as an 
attraction in one mnmcipality in preference to another; and hepce the central 
authority legislating for the municipalitieB has to lay down the 
minimum rates of taxation in given instances, so that such a ’spirit of nn* 
healthy rivalry may not crop up in the municipalities of the same region. And 
while we are not afraid overmuch of the xecklealsnesB of municipal ezperimjent* 
ing, we cannot but recognise the possihUity of ondpe party feeling manifest 
ing Itself in these matters, espeoinUy in highly mnnipipalised cemmtimties. 
The eent»sl authority cannot pemit He interests sf piimrities to be overloo^d, 
and that dsnger seems to be so eonsidomhle that a template Iresfimn of 
finandal anperisaentatioB does not at all seemjhkely as things stand toriiay 
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jnWKICIiPAl PORgOWIfiO. 


l.V!rb^ Vol«me of Miu|i(dpal In^tedposs. 


In dealing mih the financial position of the Indian cities (ante p. 340-1} oeserai Be- 

« . , . 1. . -I . . . , viewofInd»lif 

as Wfll as in speaking of Municipal Enteipnse (ante p. 438 et eeq.) we have adaesfu 
flteady had occasion to remark on the growth and volume of municipal 
indebtedness. Here we may repeat a few figures to give an idea of the com¬ 
parative indebtedness of local municipal authorities in the principal countries 
of the world. 

The total of the Indian Presidency Municipal debt as given on p. 340-41 some 
is Us. 23.70 crores. These figures, brought up-to-date with statistics as Mia?* ‘ 
]ate as available, would make the total indebtedness of the four chief towns af’ 
the end of 1924-26 in the neighbourhood of 30 crores, Bombay leading with 
dose upon 20 crores of municipal debt. 

In the United Kingdom, according to the Statesman’s Year Book for 1924, Unitea Eng- 
the ofttstpoding Loe4 D«btof England and Wales amounted tp $ 644,186,000, 
in 1919 (in<dn#i^ £ 49,8Q7,000 outstanding in respect of loans taken over or 
raised by the Metropolitan Water Board, and £ 28,340,000 outstanding in res-- 
peat of loans,accounted for by the Port of London Authprity); that of Scot¬ 
land tp £ .61,888,000, in 1918. The Local Debt of England and Wales in 1920 
waa £ 666,{()(}0,0OQ of this £ 229,095,390 was accounted for by the four or fiye 
«i*«prises which yielded a net profit of £ 7,960,304, according to the 
Mpnielpal Ypar Book for 1924, after paying all working expenses as well as 
interest charges. Obviously, the municipal funds and bprrowed monies ar®' 
very {^ce^tably invested in Great Britain. 

In the United States, Public Enterprise of the Municipalities has not ' 
gone the e^nt that it hcs done in European opnntries, and particularly 
Chceat Britain, or Geiptany. Neveribheless, the i^ount cd local indebtedness, 
irldsh,' before the Amtrlonn Civil Wa*, was remarkably low, has increased,in 
that country quite as fast as, if not much faster -than in European countries. 

The following figures leprecent tip growth of locel indebtedness in Jibe 
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United States. The amount is, of course, exclusive of the indebtedness of tic 

federal Government of 

Total Indebtedness of States and Subdivisions,* the United States proper. 
Division of 1890 1902 1912 1922 It must also be remark 

Government (The figures are in thousands) ed that as that country• 
States £211,210 230,369 345,942 935,643 currency has not depre- 

Minor Divisions 925,989 1,630,069 3,476,954 7,761,396 elated to anything like the 

extent to which it has 

depreciated in European countries, the burden of debt is much more consider¬ 
able there. In countries where deliberate or forced inflation of currency has 
brought about a virtual extinction of the debt,—e.g. Germany or Austria 
—^the beneficiaries of such a process have been the Central, National, rather 
than the Local Municipal, governments. The Municipal Debt proper in the 
United States was, in 1919, for “227 cities of over 30,000 population nearly 
4,000,000,000 or about £ 113 per capita” gross, the net indebtedness being 
£ 2,726,000,000 or £ 78.63 per capita.t 

II.—Reasons for the Increase of Local Indebtedness. 

soiom^ ^of phenomenal rise in the volume of Municipal or local indebtedness 

ciTicPTity. explanation. It is not, however, far to seek. The growth of 

local consciousness, the increasing perception of local obligations, the deepening 
realisation that the reconciliation of the conflicting tendencies of democracy 
and nationalism can only be achieved if we enhance the importance of the 
local institutions, and widen the scope of their functions, are among the prin¬ 
cipal reasons accounting for this growth in indebtedness. For local expendi¬ 
ture has increased in conformity with this increased consciousness of civic ob- 
’ ligations; and whenever the local democracies have found it inconvenient to 
defray a given item of local expenditure from the current resources of the lo¬ 
cal authority concerned, it has found recourse to borrowing, the safest, if not 
always the soundest, expedient. Of course, there may be minor contribu¬ 
tory causes or influences at work, bringing about collectively this increase in 
local and municipal indebtedness; and amongst these, we must notice the dec¬ 
line in the purchasing power of money,—common scapegoat for many an 
,31 of modern governments and of their delegates,—the growth of population, 
the tendency to Diminishing Returns from administrative effort as the mu¬ 
nicipality grows in size and activities, the laxity or even corruption of the mu¬ 
nicipal service in some cases, all contribute to swell the volume of indebted¬ 
ness. But the real, essential, universal explanation, in our opinion, for this 
remarkable growth in municipal indebtedness is to be found in the altered 
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ailgie o£ vkion as to the place oi municipalities in the public life of the eoub- 
tiy, and particularly as to the possibilities of municipal enterprise both as 
regards the efficiency of service as well as the profitability to the municipali¬ 
ty itself. 

Of course, the increased expenditure, resulting from the altered inSgl^essf* 

sciousness of civic responsibilities might have been defrayed from taxation 
or current revenues instead of from borrowed funds. The preference to loans 
over tax-increases is the inevitable result, in our judgment, of the common 
weakness of all democratic institutions. It is not quite true to say that 
municipal fi.nanciers have not perceived the wastefulness and burdensomeness 
of borrowing in preference to taxation. Where municipal financiers have de- 
Uberately planned out a programme of borrowing definitely for the purpose 
of adding to the amenities and advantages of civic life, as in Grermany, bor¬ 
rowing was necessary and inevitable, owing simply to the vastness of the amount 
needed i and the course is, in result, more than justified owing to the hand¬ 
some surplus in revenues derived from the profi.ts of the enterprises so under¬ 
taken out of these borrowed, funds. But very often, municipal financings, 

®ven where they have grasped firmly the basic principles of local financiers 
Which is hardly possible to say of those who have conducted hitherto the 
financing on behalf of the municipalities in this country), have preferred to 
pay an essentially revenue deficit out of borrowed funds in preference to tax¬ 
ation, owing to their short-righted desire to please the local demos, or at least 
the most influential section of voters, viz, the Property owners. Democra¬ 
cies are always anxious to postpone the evil day; and by giving a preference 
to borrowing the place of the increased taxation, which would generally fall 
on the property-owning voters, they have succeeded in evading their immediate 
responsibility. This influence of the property owning voter would steadily 
diminish, if the municipal financier could realise the significance of income 
earning municipal enterprise. In American cities, moreover, the crime of the 
property-owners is very much deepened, since, as Prof. Adams has shown, the 
bulk of the borrowed funds are spent, and were intended to be spent, on 
the improvement of property, by erecting showy public buildings, laying out 
roads and parks, and playgrounds, and affording other such evidences of 
thriving community, with the definite and deliberate object of attracting new 
population to such thriving centres. If new population appeared on the scene', 
the value of the landed urban property would unavoidably increase; and the 
property owners will benefit by the increase in land values, without any exertion 
on their part to bring about such an increase. They have benefitted in the 
first instance, resorting to borrowing i^ stead of adding to taxation; and they 
have benefitted once again by the improvement in land values, resulting f rdtti 
the outlay of these borrowed funds* The burden, of taxation will, indeedi' 
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girW in bf tiine; and perhaps more than hi proportion to what it w ould 

hn^e initially, had tisdEen the heroic step of adding to the tax-burden as 

fainbpoiffiible fdr carrying out supposed or real works of local improrenient^ 
instead of resorting to borrowing. But in the interval, the speculatiiig real estate 
owner would have completed his operations and netted a handsome surplus 
at the cost of unborn generations as well as his contemporaries in the civic 
population. 


Xafiae 

Xilmltst 

Piqpfiit 

lerests. 


w^and While We deprecate the tendency of property-owning ' influence in 
^ In* municipal financing in favour of borrowing in preference to adding to the taz- 
burdens, we must recognise that such a tendency has been held in check neoes 
sarily, in the older countries and particularly in our own. The pernicious 
mfluence of property-owners was either wanting in a clear consciousness, until 
quite recently,or was more than counterpoised by the checks of the local,Govern¬ 
mental or Provincial authorities, who had and still have statutory powers to 
restcict the growth of local indebtedness. We shall examine in a later Section of 
this Chapter the bearing of these powers on the growth of municipal consciousness, 
on the development of local autonomy. Here, however, we must note, that while 
we cannot approve entirely of the borrowing on account of municipalities that 
has taken place hitherto,—while we feel that the objects that have so far 
attiacted the lion’s share of the borrowed funds are either not the wisest 
selection or at least are such that could have been easily met out of a much 
lower cost; we cannot but admit that borrowing on account of the Indian 
munieipalities has in the past beeen for objects and on a scale that could hardly 
have been met out of tax-increases. 


Checks aa^ curiously enough, in Indian as well as in other municipalities’ 

Borr?^. ^ borrowing has actually been stimulated by the very steps taken to check it. When 
it was found that municipal expenditure was incessantly growing, the state au¬ 
thority, legislating for the municipalily, tried to control that expenditure, and 
incidentally to check that borrowing by laying down definite limits of such ex¬ 
penditure, or at least by precribing limits to the amount that could be borrowed 
and correlating the same to the taxable capacity of the municipality. All nro- 
visions Ihniting the maximum rates of taxation imposeable by a municipal au¬ 
thority must be considered to be of this nature; and these have had a direct 
influence on the increase of indebtedness. For the forces affecting the 
increase of public expenditure in municipalities have been too powerful to be 
restricted by such measures; and, since the income obtainable by means of 
taxation tends to be restricted by such provisions in the constituent Acts, the 
MunieipaUties had no alternative but the agreeable one of borrowing ‘‘As a river 
which is dammed at 'one pomt quietly cuts its way through at another, so the 
tendencies towards greater nxp^ditoe, being , checked by the tax limitations, 
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have foro:-d erpni>>ion of public at It.**' “Thir; v<as written in respect of Ame¬ 
rican cities \ve ijjay qinte legitimately apply to the ctir.o of the Indian 

cities as wesl. 'S'iv.- experioiiee drives home irresistibly one sterling' lesson in 
Municipal Pinaiirr; Ti we woulrl have the Municipal Finance to Ijo properly 
manage-*, we must not impose needless restTietiens on the municijial financier 
or the inindcipal legislative authority, which is the supreme power in the 
administration of the municipality. 

In the enumeration of the influences aj^ecting the growth of municipal indebt- tie?®f2d^L?lbc’ 
edness, wo have so far taken no notice of the modern iacilitios in credit mobilisa- 
tion which, because they wmrk obliquely, are not the less a potent factor in stimu¬ 
lating borrowing by i3ublic authorities. Of course, the existence of such facili¬ 
ties as a highly developed and organised money-market offers is not the basic, 
essential cause of borrowing. It is only a facility. Bufc in so far as borrowing 
has become evei- r.o miicL easier, municipalities like other public authorities 
are ever so much, more ready tlian before to resort to borrowing. In India, tooa 
though the indigencus money market is not developed quite as much as it might 
be for the better nurturing of Indian industry and commerce, for first'class munici¬ 
palities and local authoritieG, facilities exist in as good a degree as in the Western 
countries for such local public borrowing; and though the Goveinment of India 
even now desires that all public and senii-]>ublic borrowing should he done 
through one centud aiiMyrity.—i he Government of India.—permission hn.s been 
granted to moit'. than one local auihority lo appro.arli ilie money market directly 
oil its own accord,—a j ermissiou which is being increasingly taken advantage of, 
and hnnrowing is taking j dace in no!>-Tiidian as well .‘^s in the Indian money market. 

III.—The Objects and Purpose of Municipal Borrowing. 

Till* foregTiing »Iifi<-n.'isjnn ban iudire.etlv indicated tln‘ main ohiectn and purpose JRaison d* e 

.' ^ ^ of aionicll^i 

of inii]il<dpa] burro win;;, and in a ’previous seetion we have detailed these o]>jects 
that apply to the eai.i* of the Indinn municipal Hies. On the wdioie, Munieijjaiities 
have borrowed for purposes of local benefit, whether that benefit is measurable, 
in tcTof r 'or;oy oi’ not. In the latter categorv, we may include all those objects 
of local bei ^fit, wd'iich, b‘he Education or Hospital provision, do not^ result 
in direct me etary ['.('■-•b'.; imt wliich are nevertheless of sufficient iinportanco. 
to bo carry i out, il .imvoidahle ond neresRa-iy. even from borrowed funds. 

Capital exp nditurc in the case of Education may have to bo incurred for the 
provi-sion of school-LuiicIin'ts, libra, tIcb and apparatus or furniture necessary for 
those institutions.; and for tlii,s purpose, unless the central Government makes a 
special f::;rant by v/ay oi: a free gift, the municipality will ordinarily be unable to 

Local Jitiifc from the I'Viioral fneoTne Tax also act.*? a.s a stimulant to®Municipal bormw- 

irig. 

6o 
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provide from its current revenues, and hence the need for borrowing.* 
In the case of drainage and waterworks constructed out of borrowed funds, 
the unproductiveness of the object is concealed effectively by the special rate 
or tax imposed to make good the cost of this debt; while the debt incurred for local 
transport facilities and electric or gas plant is more than supported by the income^- 
directly obtained from these works. Altogether, however, in the municipali- 
of what might be called the newer countries of the world the existing indebt¬ 
edness has not been incurred so much for purposes directly or primarily produc¬ 
tive of a money return to the municipality, as for providing those services of pri¬ 
mary importance and necessity of civic life, which were either neglected or non¬ 
existent in the early ages of municipal consciousness. 

B^jpwductive The purely unproductive borrowing is also not unknown in municipal 

Municipafifries. finance, though the existence of statutory restrictions and the objects and 
amount of borrowing by the Municipality under the central or provincial 
government rendered such a course far more difficult in this country. The sub¬ 
joined table shows the ordinary deficit of the Bombay Municipal Corporation, 
from 1865 to 1923-24 to be aggregating Rs.l,16,69,683; while the revenue surplus 
against the same aggregates for the same period Rs. 1,42,35,504. The surplus is, 
accordingly, greater than the deficit on the whole; but the following statement of 
the expenditure of the aggregate borrowings of the Municipality of Bombay will 
thoiigli repeated, serve to give an idea of the purposes for which borrowed 
monies have been employed in the course of these sixty years in one of the 
most flourishing and active municipalities of India:— 

Particulars of the loan funds raised by the Bombay Municipality between 
1865-1924, 


Amounts raised 

Net amount available for expenditure 
Amount spent on :— 

General Superintendence . 

Waterworks .. .. . 

Primarv Education .. . 

, Public Health . 

(Including Rs. 20,00,000 on account of Plague) 

’Hospitals & Med. Relief 
Street Cleansing and Sanitation 

Roads & Overbridges. 

Drainage & Sewerage.. . 


Rs. 

14,51.10,500 

14,12,15,.552 


20,10,404 

5,90,35,404 

11,42,919 

32,55,436 


26,77,690 

35,36,782 

1,79,58,126 

2,86,45,536 


* United States, particularly in the states west of the Alleghany Mountains 

thej^ have followed the policy of allotting huge tracts of farm lands to* the state for 
the speoifio purpose of defraying Educational expenditure of a capital character; and the 
sale proceeds of these have therefore been used for this purpose, avoiding any need to 
bOEXOW, 



Mre Brigade .. .. . 7,76,963 

Building Begulations . 17,292 

Gardens & Open Spaces .. .. 26,87,059 

Markets & Slaughter-houses .. .. .. 39,86,395 

Total Amount expended on Works upto 31-3-1924 .. .. 12,55,63,506 

. Advances against new loans. 1,22,11,518 

Total expenditure from Loan Funds . 13,77,75,054 


Obviously, not all these objects can be held t‘o be either productive, or profit- 
able in the narrower significance of the term; and it may be taken a a happy au- aeverai 
gury for the soundness of our municipal financial system that the obviously un¬ 
productive and unprofitable objects are not merely very small factors in causing 
municipal indebtedness, but that they tend to be discouraged more and more. 

Even the objects nob directly productive of a monetary return, such as educa¬ 
tion or hospitals,seem second-class factors in adding to the volume of municipal 
indebtedness. It is true, on the other hand, that objects directly productive of 
a surplus or profit, untainted with the stigma of a tax,—as the Water Revenue 
and Halalkhore Tax may be described, against the debt incurred in their 
behalf,—are also not very much in evidence in this account of the factors that 
have brought about the municipal indebtedness of 'Bombay, such as Transport 
or Power works, or Electric Lighting works or Gas Plant. But that defect can be 
easily remedied, if once the municipal conscience is educated into a proper percep¬ 
tion of the benefits of intensive municipalisation in regard to all those activi¬ 
ties which can most advantageously and economically be performed by joint 
or collective action typefied by a municipality, ajjtly described as a compulsory 
association for consumers’ co-operation. 

\ 

IV.—General Principles of Municipal Borrowing. 

Tho general principles of public borrowing, as applied to the central state principles of 
authority, cannot be applied in their entirety to local or municipal borrowing, cafnSrowin^ 
While w.. cannot quite insist that Municipal borrowing shall always be for defini¬ 
tively productive purposes,—the productivity being measui'ed in terms of money 
return,—we cannot but observe the imprudence,—^to call it by no harsher term, 

—of meeting any portion of the running expenses of the ordinary municipal ocr- 
vices from borrowed money. The distinction between running expenditure and 
non-recurrent or capital charge is often, we recognise, exceedingly difiicult to 
draw and maintain. But for working purposes we think it not impossible to insist 
that even in projects like building and furnishing expenditure for schools^ and 
other educational institutions, it would be preferable to rely on special grants 
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trom the central or provincial governments, when the ordinary revenice snrplu 
is insufficient, .than on borrowed money; though, of course, it is a ]. erjfectly arguable 
proposition that in the event of a sudden changt*. in the jtolicy of vast 
dimensions,—o.g. tbe resolve to niahe j>riiiiary etluciitiuii coiuj ulsoiy aj\d irte in 
all the divisions of tile city all at once,—recourse toborrowii y juny i.oi only be un¬ 
avoidable, but may be actually commendable. In obj< ti i v. iiie.. lender service to 
the community which cannot be directly charged r ( ■; li:e . inin.cdiuU ly 

taking advantage of the service, borrowing may also I c ; r.jh*, In pro¬ 
viding hospital accoiiiniodatioii on a much largti scale; thoiigif e\ ■ r in such cases 
sound and orthodox financial practice would si;gge:t' !!:«' lii iJnc; up o; srinr r.tbcr 
cognate service, which can be directly charged for, and Iron! rhcieiore, 

an income can be derived suliicient to pay for ilie ser\ ice ncd. dirn. t!;. **'ii-.rgtalde. 
In trie particular instance of hospital accoinniodation, 1* i-. ii. cinunii ua delicii 
in Indian municipalities, the linking up of hosi'iital aecoirjnjcdcii ii e and luiising 
service with the general scheme of Fjucial Insurance vrill eithe r f^ivuMiifcee against 
tile danger of unproductive indebtedness, or provide nu-ans J t-f o jjayment side 
by side wdth the implement oi service to be rendered Ibe community. 

TJitiurite cri' dut while Municipalities would be most imprudoJit if tL( v moc i- their current 
terion for pre- . i ' 

ferringBorrow-expeudiHire 01* any part thereof out of the proceeds ct boiTowid lujids: and while 
ftU r uuaa— not , . . . ^ 

i^niy return there may he some instances in w'hich the best managed muidi i|:ality iu>t 

be able to avoid borrowing temporarily for an item of leguhir j ••luiiture, the 
criterion for judging of the ultimate wdsdom or otherwise of any miinicijial loan 
must be sought—not entirely in the money return a particulai s(*r\’icc rendered 
out of the proceeds of a loan can obtain. A good many of the functions of the 
municipal organisation are not immediatc.ly or directly producl-ive < f a su].»stantial 
money return, though the service rendered by them to the mnnic-*] ul community 
is unquestionable. In that case, the only means to provide for iLc support of the 
loan is additional taxation, e.g. taxes impend in American (‘iiits for the main¬ 
tenance of the debt incurred for drainage purposes. We, cannot always separate 
effectually the management of Municipal indebtedness from the general finances 
of that bod}-; and, provided the revenues of the Miiiiicip-aJIlA '.nifiL'e to meet the 
burden of the debt, the wisdom of incurring indebtedness will iiot bo questioned, 
at least on account of the municipality's ability to sup] cii iLi liiirden. 

I>ebtforCom- ^ But the bulk of modern Municipal indebtedness has been incurred for the 
ces^yiSdi^^S-P^iying for those commercial services or uti'itict;, vdiicb ure capable 
turn. 01 j^ielding a direct moue)’’ return. Speaking on the broadest grounds of humani¬ 

ty , it may be questioned if the policy which makes such absolute necessaries 
otjlife as w'ater the object of buying and selling,—which j;Ja( a j^iiLe upon them, 

either sound or moral. But if considerations of ethics cnuflict with those 
of ^c'jnomics in such instances of prime, necessaries, there caj* be ;rio doubt Uiaf' 
in tte case of transport facilities, lighting service, power supply, the Municipality 
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may well seek to earn a profit, if the same can be earned without reducing the 
service and utility of such functions in the slightest citgiet, ar.ci ii sith 
earnijig is necessitated for the maintenance of a loan charge on the 
Municipality, incurred initially for the acquisition oi the plant and 
equipment for such services. These enterprises, it need iicl. Le added, cost 
enormous sums in our present economic organisation; and it w ould bo iinpossi- 
ble for any municipality, concurrently with its other obligations, to deliuy 
such expenditure from its ordinary revenues. The question as to whetheJ^' 
provision for the debt incurred for such purposes should be inade on the basis 
of merely supporting the inteiest charge., without any attempt at repay tnciii of 
the principal; or whether it should be so made as to liquidate the indebtedjjcss al¬ 
together within a definite period of a given number of years, is a wholly dili'crent 
jiroblem from the one we are now consideiing : as to whotliei loans should be 
raised or not for purposes which are capable or being made seif-siqjpoiting^ 
The bul£ of the modern municipal indebtedness thus comes to be distinguished 
from that of the central governments by the decisive feature : that \vhilst the 
greater portion of Governmental indebtedness is incurred for wasteful purposes of 
paying for wars, the bulk of the municipal indebtedness in all progressive 
countries is the result of a laudable desire to provide for the amenities of 
civilised life in an ever expanding degree. 


Municipal indebtedness, then, should preferably and prcdominanll} be incur- Problems of 
red for objects of public utility, whoso plant and equipment demand such an tration. 
outlay as to render it practically impossible for the current revenues of the 
municipality to defray such expenditure. The next question to be cunsideiid is 
whether, even in those cases in which the service rendered out of the proceeds of 
loans is incapable of adequate money return, provision must be made i or the 
administration of the debt charge to pay only the interest charge, or 
should be such as to comprise a part of capital redemption, if necessary, 
from the proceeds of ordinary revenues, increased for the purpose, in other 
words, shall the municipal debt charge be a perpetual burden, or is it to be a de. 
finite, terminable, obligation, lasting for a given period onlyin the case of profit- 
earning enterprise, may also the question crop'up; though in that case the form 
will be different, viz. whether the charge for the service shall be so Jiamed ijs 
to bear not only the cost of operating the service; but also and likewise the burden 
of the interest and capital repayment fund. In the ordinary couxse of events, 
since the Municipality w^ould bo obliged to have recourse to the money market 
more than once; and since there is every probability that our conception of the 
range and variety of municipal functions would be expanding constantly, and 
would be consequently involving further borrowing, mere considerations of the 
commonest prudence would suggest that provision should he made for each Iban, 
as and when it is incurred, for the maintenance not only of the interest charge, 



but also for the repayment in a 'given number of years, of the principal of the 
debt. A municipality regularly paying off its indebtedness is certain to have a 
credit which will procure it such advantageous terms in borrowing that the 
policy above recommended will carry its own justification to the most scep¬ 
tically inclined municipal financier. Of course, in the case of profit-making 
services, the problem is only the problem of framing the charges so that the 
entire burden may be borne by the proceeds of such service. It is not always 
plain sailing even in their case, since the service in cj[uestion may be of such prime 
importance, that in the general communal interest, it might - be deemed of 
much greater importance to levy charges which will ensure the greatest possible 
demand for the service in question, and- not such as w'ould yield the greatest 
jjossible luoney return to the municipality. But in case of doubt in each one 
of such instances, the municipal financier can, we think, readily decide the point 
as to when that level may be deemed to be reached, in the charges for the 
service, which would afiord either the maximum return, or the maximum use; 
and as in all instances of a municipally operated enterprise, the upper limit 
could be definitely fixed at the poirft where returns would be such as to meet the 
entire burden of interest and sinking fund, the problem really never rises to the 
height of absolute insolubility. The question is rather more difficult to solve in 
the case of those services, which have to be financed out of borrowed monies,and 
the returns from which are either incapable of being measured in terms of 
money, or are such as to bo insufficient for the service of the debt incurred on 
that account. In all such cases, extra taxation will have to be imposed, or the 
charges for the other profit-making services so screwed up as to meet the total 
burden of the entire munieijjal debt. The municipal financier must never forget 
that the oecasiuns. for a recourse to borrowing arc almost unlimited under our 
present social organisation. Besides, municipal assets, like those of any other 
corporations, depreciate, and have to be replaced. Changes may also take place in 
the extent of our knowledge, which demand new methods and implements of ren¬ 
dering a given service to the commumty. Advances may occur in the Science and 
Art of municipal administx'ation, which also may occasion further borrowing. 
All these factors considered, the principle that no loan shall be incurred by a 
municipality unless and until the municipality is able to provide adequately 
for the service of that loan, seems to us to be absolutely unexceptionable. 

The only other question of principle, which we need at all to 
consider in this connection, is that ol the consolidation of municipal 
debts. Municipal authorities do ■ not enjoy that degree of sovereignty 
which wouldeai.rle them to repudiate any portion of their indebtedness, 
which it becomes impossible to support; and, as a rule, they are tied 
downl)y definite conditions regarding,the rate, interest and the period for 
repayment, in all of wtich instances also they have no means of 
economising,as the Sovereign state can do. The powers of consolidation and 
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funding may accordingly prove useful, if specij5.cally given by the constituent 
Act governing the municipality, to enable the municipality to reap all those ad¬ 
vantages which a falling rate of interest may afford, in a period of depression. 
Loans are usually contracted in a period, the reverse of depression, when accord¬ 
ingly the rate of interest is usually high. The Municipal authority, however 
ought to be at liberty to avail itself of any advantage that may* accrue in the 
next turn of the wheel in the money-market; and the constituent acts may 
accordingly be well amended to grant such powers of consolidation to the^ 
municipality. But the consolidation we recommend is not the sarne as conver¬ 
sion, or refunding, wliich is often an insidious expedient of impecunious finance. 
'Municipalities must, we think, be strictly held to their contractual obligations 
in this matter of their debt. They ought to have no right of refunding which will 
only postpone or conceal their certain bankruptcy. Consolidation is difi'eTe nt, 
at least as we conceive it. At each periodical stock-taking, as it weie, the 
Municipality consolidating its indebtedness would be offering either to pay 
off its existing creditors or any class of ^.them, or inducing them to accept 
other terms for their debts, which would be advantageous to the municipa¬ 
lity, and not disadvantageous to them, in view of the given conditions of the 
money-market. To achieve this the municipality should either have funds 
enough to pay off all those who might refuse to acquiesce in the scheme for 
consolidation, or at least credit enough, on distinctly more advantageous 
terms, to borrow so as to pay off .and consolidate the debt. Tn a general 
authority, on the other hand, for conversion, the municipal financier might 
be tempted, each time that an outstanding loan falls due for repayment, to 
offer to convert it into a fresh loan, and so create a perpetual obligation on 
the civic assets which it is neither right nor proper to create. 

V.—Contrast between Mnnicipal and Governmentnl fndeblediiess. 

The foregoing n]»servations must have made it clcax* to the discerning rea* 
der wliat difference there is between ilie indebtedness of the State or the Cen¬ 
tral Oovernment and that of the. subordinate, semi-sovereign authority of t'h<j 
municipality. We may, however, summarise the difference in this j)]are, if only 
for the sake of clearness in argument, and convenience in rofcronce. There 
is, first of all, the difference in the legal status of either of these contrasted au¬ 
thorities. While the sovereign authority of He state knows and acknowledges 
no limits,—and consequently its debt obligaHon is a mere matter of the good¬ 
will of the Stater**—the municipal authority is a definitely limited power, which 
can, if need were, be compelled to make good contractual obligationsa 

♦ It may be interestins; to note in this connection, that, under the theory of the 
Law applying to our constitution, the Government of India in its supremest manifestation, is 
not considered to be such a sovereign aiithoritv as ooiild contemplate a scheme for the repudia¬ 
tion of its Public Debt. Op. for the rest, LUTZ, PvJhlic Pinaruce^ p. GOl et. seq.. 


Summary of 
rlifference bet¬ 
ween the state 
and the Muni¬ 
cipality as a 
3>el)tor: < a) in 
legal fltetn?. 


whenever it should evince the slightest tendency to escappe them. Of course, 
there may be, and probably are, means for a municipality to evade its debt 
obligations, e.g. bj' tiuii Uity of Memphis in America surrendering iis cliarU*!*, 
and so ceasing to exist as a legal entity to avoid the obligation of its indebt¬ 
edness; and the more or less vigorous exercise of these means may induce the 
creditors to come to a compromise or even to forego their claims altogether. 
But, generally speaking, the courts in every civilised state to-day will never 
recognise the right of a municipality to evade its debt obligations; and will 
probably grant specitic relief to the creditor wherever such a* procedure is 
feasible; ao that it would not be worth the while of any municipality to 
think of total repudiation. While convinced that the existing indebtedness 
of tile leading Indian municipalities has been incurred for objects and in modes 
not always or consistently in the interests of the municipality or according to 
the dictates of sound finance; while convinced that the service of the 
debt has cost these cities far more than the value received in exchange in 
every form, we cannot racommend that the Indian municipalities should aim at 
a clean slate, and achiov? it by the heroic measure of a wholesale re])udia- 
tion. That, of courr3, is not saying the same thing as that tlie.y should 
never aim ab securin'" such economies and advantages iis would make the 
biiVileii more (U'onomicil and supportable. 


(ft)lnObj€ctB. already noticed the contrast in respect of the objects and pur¬ 

poses for which the respective authorities of the city and of the State have 


occasion to borrow. V- liile, however, it may generally speaking be true that 
the cities should not b.-rrow except for productive purposes, thf maxim can¬ 
not be so thoroughly univeisalised as to disregard altcgether Ibf’ claims of 
those primary fimctior i of municipalities which also occasion iiowadavs suf¬ 
ficient expenditure to c. mpel recourse to borrowing Only, in these as well 
as other cases of muni(.'nal borrowing, adecjuate provision musi always be in¬ 
sisted upon for the servho and discharge of the debt, so iliat pm'iotiial rddiga- 
tions will not be impo;-> d upon the city. 


(<s) Adminte- third, and oe haps the most important contrast, at least adminis- 

^^®®’.tratively speaking, relates to the different rules of managemen;, n. applied to 
the administration of si ate indebtedness and as applied to tlat -d the city. 
S'or instance, while ev«‘\v municipality has to submit to defm’il. restrictions 
regarding the volum.e ci indebtedness open to it to incur, as wo ^ as regard¬ 
ing the seivice of the debt, the national gOTernm.onT knows of .:o such res¬ 
trictions. Then, again, all kinds of municipal debts, the state ai thority con¬ 
stituting^ the municipality insists shall be repaid; but the eventual repayment 
of the national indebtedness is a matter entirely of tlie goodwill of the national 
government. It may be, however, that in the case of all that indebtedness 
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against which^the city has valuable assets to set off, the policy of redemption 
might be so far relaxed, as to permit the civic authorities to refund such, 
debts, whenever the loans fall due, so as to make of this indebtedness as 
so much invested capital, the debt continuing so long as the city continues 
the o\ynership of the economic undertaking. Por our part, however, we would 
not permit even such a relaxation of the central principle of local indebted¬ 
ness; as such a relaxation would militate, in our judgment, against the pos¬ 
sibility of free service, or at least very much cheaper service than w'ould be 
possible while the debt charge continues. In all other cases of civic indebted¬ 
ness, the maxim is universally approved that adequate provision should, from 
the outset, be insisted on rigorously for the institution of a sinking fund 
sufficient to pay off the loan as each particular one falls due. 

VI.*—Statutory limitations on Civic Borrowing. 

Por a fuller appreciation of the nature and rationale of the statutoiy Example of 
. . • • 1 1 • • T 1 - -1 Calcutta, 

limitations imposed upon the municipal authorities regarding borrowing, let 

us consider the following summary of the provisions of the Calcutta Munici¬ 
pal Act. 

Under Section 98 of the Act, the Corporation determines each year, at 
a meeting of that body held on or before the 22nd of March, and after con. 
sidering the proposals of the Executive Officer in that behalf, what amount 
shall be borrowed in the ensuing financial year. When a proper resolution Las 
been passed for the purpose by the Corporation, (S. 97), a loan may be raised, 

‘'by the issue of debentures or otherwise on the security of the consolidated 
rate” or ‘‘of all or any of the taxes, fees and dues authorised by this Act,” 

{a) for the construction of works under this Act; or 
{b) for the acquisition of land for the purposes of 

this Act, or 

(c) to pay off any debt due to the Government, or 
{d) to repay a loan raised under this Act” 

These are definite limitations as regards the objects for which a loan can 
be raised by the Calcutta Municipality, and by parity of reasoning, by any 
other municipality. We can hardly say that the limitations are either wise¬ 
ly conceived or properly laid out. Even if we except the particular favour 
shown to Government as creditors of the Municipality, we cannot overlook 
the laxity which permits a fresh loan to be incurred for paying off an exis¬ 
ting debt. ,(rf) On the other hand, the limitation confining municipal borrowing 
for purposes of constructing works under the Act,—^whatever that e^xpression 
may mean precisely,—or for the acqtSsition of land for the purposes of this 

' * For a fuller discussion of this problem, cp. Lutz Op Cit., loc. Oit. 

6i 
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Act, makes the borrowing of the Calontta municipality needlessly restricted 
in object and utility, and so limits the possibility of service that the muni¬ 
cipality might be in a position to render, perhaps more advantageously than 
any private profit-making corporation. All these objects of public utility and 
benefit, which we have discussed in Book II as capable of being taken up by 
a progressive^ municipality fully conscious of its duties and responsibilitieg 
towards the civic population, would be impossible to be taken up, unless the 
constituent acts are amended with a view to permit a wider range of ob¬ 
jects for which borrowing would be allowed.* 

Another definite and effective limitation on the borrowing powers of the 

Municipality is sought to be imposed by S. 100, which says:— 

* 

‘‘Notwithstanding anything hereinbefore contained, the borrowing 
powers of the Corporation shall be limited so that the sums payable under 
this Act during any year for interest and for the maintenance of Sinking 

Funds.shall not exceed ten per cent, on the annual rateable 

value of land and buildings as determined under Chapter 

The corresponding limitation in the Bombay Act is worded slightly dif¬ 
ferently, though the effect is not very materially different :■— 

‘‘ The sum borrowed shall not at any * time exceed, with the balan¬ 
ces of all the outstanding loans and debts due by the Corporation in the 
whole, double the rateable value of the premises in the city asses¬ 
sable as hereinafter provided, to property taxes.’* (S. 109 (b)) 

If by the property taxes is meant taxes on real as well as personal i>ro- 
perty,—which latter is not now taxed and so cannot be said to have been con¬ 
templated by the draftsman of the Bombay Act,—the scope for borrowing would 
be much more extensive in the Western than in the Eastern capital of India. 
As it is, Bombay has a much larger debt, thanks to the higher valuation of 


The corresponding section, in the Bombay Municipal Act is worded differently :—“The 
Corporation may from time to time borrow or reborrow and take up at interest from the 
Secretary of State for India in Council, or, with the sanction of the Governor in Council, from 
any other person, any sum necessary for the purpose of defraying any costs, charges or 
expenses incurred or to be incurred by them in the execution of this Act, or for the purpose 
of discharging any loan contracted under this Act or any other loan or debt for payment of 
which they are Bable.’’ Section 106. 

The Bombay Act seems less liberal than the Calcutta Act, inasmuch as it attempts to 
limit the parties from whom the municipality can borrow, whereas no such lunitation is spe¬ 
cifically imposed by the Calcutta Act. But the wording of the purposes for which the Corpora¬ 
tion can resort to borrowing appears to us to be much more nheral in Bombay than in 
Calcutta. 

t Says the Calcutta Municipal Administration Report for 1922>23 : “The rateable value 
of the City on the first of April, 1923, was Rs, 6,54,66,788, ten per cent of which is Rs. 
65,46,678. The liability for interest and contribution to the Sinking !Funds amounts to Rs. 
42,69,352. The balance available^ for the service of further loans is Rs, 22,77,326, which on 
the above calculation would admit of a 6 per cent loan varying in amount from about Rs. 
2,84,66,000 repayable in 30 years to Rs, 3,67,31,000 repayable in 60 years. With a margin of 
taxation to the extent of 6^ per cent of the valuation of the City still available, there is no 
ground for apprehension that the revenue req[uired for the service of the loan will not bo 
forthcoming in case of necessity.*’ 
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the real property in a crowded city with definitely restricted area. But in nei* 
ther instance, is the limitation on the borrowing power so worded as to per¬ 
mit of an expansion of civic functions, conformably to the ideas mapped out 
in Book II, and with a view to add to the revenue resources of the city, as 
well as to the service rendered by municipal activities* 

There are limitations, also, regarding the parties from whom the loans can 
be raised, as well as touching the duration of the loan, the mode of its repay- 
ment and the -specific provision for the same. Sanction or approval of the 
Local Government, and in some cases of the Government of India, is insisted 
on for the raising and utilising the proceeds of a loan:— 

Says the Calcutta Act, S. 97 :— 

‘‘(i) No loan shall be raised without the previous sanction of the Local 
Government. 

(ii) The rate of interest to be paid for any loan and the terms (as to 

the time and method of repayment, and otherwise) upon which any 
loan is to be raised, shall be subject to the approval of the Local 
Government. * 

(iii) The period within which a loan is to be repaid shall in no case 
exceed sixty years; and. 

(iv) No loan exceeding in amount twenty-five lakhs of^ rupees shall be 
raised unless the terms, including the date of floatation of such loan, 
have been approved by the Government of India. 

(2) When any sum of money has been borrowed under sub-section(l), 

(i) No portion thereof shall, without the previous sanction of the Local 
Government, be applied to any purpose other than that for which it 
was borrowed; and (ii) no portion of any sum of money borrowed 
under clause (a) of sub-section (1) shall be applied to the payment of 
salaries or allowances to any municipal officers or servants, other 
than th 9 se who are exclusively employed, upon the works for the con¬ 
struction of which the money was borrowed.’’ 

These provisions taken from the Calcutta Act are repeated in essential 
particulars in the Bombay Act, and indicate fairly clearly the viewpoint of the 
framers of the Municipal constitutions in India regarding the borrowing powers 
of municipalities. We have no objection to such provision being laid down 
in the general interest of the financial solvency of the Municipality, unless it 
were that too minute a particularisation of such restrictions tends to restrict 
unduly the growth of that local interest and enthusiasm which we consider to be 
indispensable for the healthy development of democratic institutions in India. 
The same must be said with regard to the more or less detailed provisions con¬ 
cerning the Sinking Funds, their institution and maintenance and admimstration, 
as^ they are intended to ensure the financial integrity of the Municipal body* 
The right of the Local Government in Calcutta to attach the Municipal 
Fund in case of the interest or principal of any monies due to Goveinnsient 
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being unpaid after tiey are due, seems a little excessive, even thouglt a similar 
right of attachment is not given to any other creditor of the municipality.. The 
fact, however, that municipal indebtedness is created generally 
in the form of Debenture or Mortgage bonds might lend colour to the theory 
that municipal creditors are considered to be in the position of secured cre¬ 
ditors, who have their specific security to guarantee the repayment of the debt; 
and if so, the freedom of the municipality would be gravely endangered.*** 

Vll.—Indebtedness of Municipalities in India and Abroad compared* 

objects and purposes, as well as the procedure and manoeuvring, 
debtedaeaB. which Municipalities in India and those in foreign countries run into debt 

are worth comparing. We have already given the amounts and objects of the 
debts of Indian municipalities in a previous chapter. Let us give here the table 
of indebtedness, for 34 cities in the United States, with a population each 
of 1,00,000 or more compiled from the latest issue of the Findncial and Com- 
merckl Chronicle of June 27, 1925, published in New York, special number. 


Objects (These figures are for 1925) of Indebtedness 
Bridges & Viaducts, Docks, harbours,lakes andEiver dredging; 
Protection against Floods; 

Lighthouses, streets, pavements, grades, side-walks, and cross¬ 
walks. 

Sewage and Garbage Disposal and Eeduction. 

Waterworks 

Public Hospitals and Sanatariums. 

Public Safety; Fire, Police, Houses of Correction,andlnfirmaries. 
Public Libraries 

Recreation Grounds, Parks, Play-grounds, Zoological Gardens. 

Baths and Gymnasiums 

Educational Institutions 

City Tramways and Railways. 

Municipal Buildings and Roads 
Lighting 

Markets and Slaughter Houses 
Charities, including Workhouses 
Memorials and Monuments 
Cemetries 

"Public Improvements 
Miscellaneous 
Total Indebtedness 


Total amount 
of Indebtedness 
£ 67,815,512 

„ 102,292,446 

„ 173,479,108 
„ 142,805,074 
„ 453,890,668 
„ 41,361,015 

„ 21,559,842 

„ 12,989,254 

,, ,74,926,573 
,, 3,044,657 

„ 258,671,400 
„ 317,538,588 
„ 35,945,548 

„ 16,377,850 

„ 4,490,680 

» 3,615,517 

„ 2,986,200 

„ 607,000 

„ 360,906,643 
„ 643,296,426 
„ 2,698,139,148 


Against the total indebtedness of 2,698 million dollars, the civic property liable 
to assessment for taxation was valued by the same authority at 32,139,593,501, 
while property belonging to the city was valued at 644,823,177 dollars. The posi- 
. regard to inde!j)tedness has already been given elsewhere 

in this Book, as also the value of the property liable to city assessment. On a com¬ 


e * Op. Section U8 and 119 of the Calcutta Municipal Act of 1923. 
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parison, we cannot but realise that the Debt position is very much safer in the case 
of American than in that of the Indian cities. The objects, moreover, for-which 
American cities havejresorted to borrowing seem to be more numerous and 
varied; and though we cannot be quite sanguine about the productivity, 
as measured in money, of several of these objects, there can be no doubt 
whatsoever regarding the real utility of all these activ^ies to the general life 
of the civic community. 


VIIL—Debt Redemption. 

We have already referred, in passing, to the provision in the constituent 
Acts of the Indian municipalities relating to the redemption of their debt. The demption. 
insistance on a Sinking Fund,**® regular and adequate for the redemption of each 
loan as it is raised, is a measure of safety against which there can be no 
cavilling, unless it were on the rather unusual ground: that inasmuch as the debt 
programme of the leading municipalities is in no way arrested by the insis¬ 
tance on debt redemption by means of sinking funds, these funds constitute 
a burden on the community, out of proportion to the benefit derived 
from the original expenditure of the money. The soundness of a policy of re¬ 
deeming any public debt has been questioned, as much on the ground of 
safety to the ordinary petty investor, as on the larger issue of real economy 
involved in schemes of redemption. For all practical purposes, we may take 
it, the Municipalities of India are as unlikely to become completely free from 
debt as the principal governments of the leading states are to-day, for the 


* Says Section 105 of the Calcutta Municipal Act of 1923.;— 

‘‘ Every loan raised by the Corporation under Section 97 shall be repaid within the 
time approved under proviso (n) to sub-section (1) of that section, and by such 
of the following methods as may be so approved, namely 

(а) from a Sinking Fund established under section 106 in respect of the loan, or 

(б) partly from the Sinking Fund e,stablished under Section 106 in respect of 

tho loan, and (to the extent to which that Sinking Fund falls short of the 
sum required for the repayment of the loan) partly from money borrowed 
for the purpose under clause (d) of sub-section (1) of Section 97, 

Section 106 reads :— 

(1) Whenever the repayment from a Sinking Fund of a loan referred to in Section 

106 has been approved under proviso (ii) to sub-section (1) of Section 97, the 
Corporation shall establish such a fund and shall pay into it every six months 
until the loan is repaid, a sum so calculated that, of regularly paid, it would, 
with accumulations in the way of compound interest, be sufficient, after pay¬ 
ment of all expenses, to pay off the loan at the time approved. 

(2) The rate of interest on the basis of which the sum referred to in subsection (1) 

shall be calculated, shall be such as may be prescribed by the Government of India. 

(3) A separate Sinking Fund shall he established in respect of each loan referred to in 

section 105. 

The next section gives power to discontinue these payments into the sinking Fund if at 
any tinie the sum standing to the credit of tho Fund is of such amount, that, if allowed to 
accumulate at compound interest, it would ho sufficient to repay the loan at tjie date fixed, 
without any further payments being made in the Fund. 
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simple reason that even though a particular loan may be repaid in course 
of timiBj new needs will have in the meantime grown up to such an extent that 
further borrowing in the interval would, of necessity, have so added to the debt 
as to render the total amount of indebtedness greater than ever before. The 
deadweight of public indebtedness rarely’appeals to that class of economists, 
who lay stress on the real benefit derived by the community as a whole by 
the steady and continuous maintenance of such burdens, and not by any class 
of the same, such as the petty investor class; and it is from economists of this 
persuasion that suggestions have emanated, in'more or less clear form, advocat¬ 
ing a practical repudiation of debts whose burden far outweighs the benefit. 
Neither the central government nor the municipal institutions in India to-day 
are, however, likely to consider seriously projects of debt redemption of a 
radical and heroic description, whether disguised in the form of wholesale 
capital levies, or declared in all their essential simplicity of a frank negation 
to shoulder the burden any longer. We need not, therefore, consider such ex¬ 
pedients in this country, beyond just pointing out that, even for the muni¬ 
cipalities, a time might conceivably come, when the possession of a power to 
repudiate the debt, or efiectively to reduce the burden by a funding operation, 
would be found to be as necessary as it is likely to be beneficial. 


Form of Ma- The form and mode of incurring Municipal indebtedness need not detain 
us much longer. By the terms of the constituent acts, Municipalities in India 
can only raise money on debenture securiiy* which are usually made trans¬ 
ferable under speoialiprecautions, so that their negotiability is effectively limited. 
We think it would be in the interests of the Municipal authority, if their usual 
security is rendered more popular than'it is, by converting the debentures into 
Bearer Bonds which can circulate as freely as any other commercial and negc* 
tiable instrument. Particularly would this procedure be found advantageous^ 
if the mortgage debentures are issued by a Municipality, secured not generally 


* Says Section 101 of the Calcutta Manicipal Act of 1923 :— 

«(1) All debentures issued under this Act shall be in such form, and siened 
by such person, as the corporation may from time to time prescribe, with the nre- 
vious sanction of the Iiocal Government, or (in the case of a loan raised out of Indian 
the Government of India. ' 


(2) The holder of any debenture in any form prescribed under sub-section (1) mav 
obtain in exchange therefore, upon such terms as the coipoiation may from thne to 
time determine, a debenture in any other form so prescribed. 


(3) ae hoMM of any debMtuw iMued by the Corpoiation under the anthoritv 
of any prror enactment may obtain in exchange therefor, upon anoh aa the Cor 
pomtton may from time to time determine, a debenture in a form prescribed under 

SIlDSSCulOll 




upon the assets and powers of the Municipality as is now the case,* hut tipon 
the particular paying, enterprise, which, in pursuance of the recommendations 
made in this work, a Municipality may be tempted or advised to embark upon. 
The security in that case would be highly desirable to the investor, in propor¬ 
tion as the profits expected from the enterprise are considerable enough to make 
the interest as certain as can be; while to the Municipality also, the benefit would 
not prove inconsiderable, inasmuch as its total assets will not be charged, but 
only a portion thereof. The principle of making the Municipal Bonds a form 
of bearer securities freely negotiable in the local money-market or the Stock Ex¬ 
change may be carried a little further, and an enterprising municipality may 
develop a form of local currency note, whose circulation would help to econo¬ 
mise very largely the use of the precious metals as money, and so avoid the fre¬ 
quent stringency in the money-market, which is such a characteristic and deplora¬ 
ble feature of the Indian business world. Of course, this device can only work 
if the Municipality is allowed to establish its own local Bank, and if the cur. 
renoy laws, or those relating to the use of negotiable instruments, are modified 
to suit this recommendation. But if once the recommendation is adopted, 
there would be perceived immediately such a benefit that Municipalities wil^ 
find a ready, standing market for their borrowing in the cheapest possible 
manner; and the help such as elective mobilisation of the resources of the 
city can render to the growth of civic enterprise can rather be imagined than 
described in words. 

IX.—Borrowing in India and outside India. 

In passing, we might note here two minor points of detail, which are of some 
interest in connection with municipal borrowing. Inasmuch as the municipal 
borrowing represents a class of gilt-edged security, certain of yield and safe 
in holding, we think it would be advisable to restrict municipal borrowing to 
the local money market as far as possible. Municipalities will suffer no hard¬ 
ship if they are prevented from raising loans in foreign, non-Indian centres, with¬ 
out the express permission of the Government of India; and the permission of 
the Government of India should ordinarily not be granted for such borrowing 
outside India, as can with very little difficulty be raised directly by the muni¬ 
cipality or indirectly through the Local Government in India itself.* 
There are grave reasons of economics as well as policy why this principle should 

* Says Section 108 of the Bomhay Municipal Act, 1922 — 

(1) The Corporation may borrow or reborrow any such sum as aforesaid from any 
person other than the Secretory of Stote.for India in Oounoi], on the security of any 
immoveable property belonging to them or proposed to be acquired by them under this 
Act, or of all the taxes or of any tox which they are authorised to levy fon.the pur¬ 
poses of this Act, or of all or any of«those securities. 

(2) And for the purpose of securing the repayment of any sum so borrowed, with 
interest thereon, they may moa||age to' the person by or on behalf of whom 
such sum is advanced by such immoveable property, or tax. 


be enforced rigorously in the administration of Indian municipalities. For fo¬ 
reign indehtedness is a burden, which it would be fatal for a municipality to 
carry; and the harmfulness of which would be appreciated, not at the time of 
borrowing perhaps, but rather at the moment of funding or consolidating the 
municipal indebtedness. Such operations can easily be frustrated by foreign 
bondholders if they do not get their pound of flesh from the municipal ex¬ 
chequer; and the city may thereby be condemned to carry an uneconomic load 
of indebtedness simply because it^ is powerless to resist the exactions of the 
bondholders^ who are unamenable to the powers at the disposal of a city council. 
Moreover, municipal indebtedness properly conducted and administered, is usu¬ 
ally for productive purposes, in which there is seldom any question of the safe¬ 
ty of the sum lent, or the certainty of the interest. While it may be undesira¬ 
ble and impolitic for municipalities to ojSer rates of interest and terms of repay¬ 
ment varying according to the productivity of each object for which a loan is 
raised, it may nevertheless be more profitable to the city and the citizens, if 
the city’s borrowing is ordinarily confined to the city money market. Only 
in rare and exceptional oases, where the local resources are inadequate to the 
borrowing programme* should the cily venture abroad to the foreign money- 
market, not merely under a specific permission of the Government of India; but 
also the most stringent possible safeguards should be adopted that the city 
be not unduly mulcted by the foreign lenders. 

The second point relates to the valuation of property in Indian municipalities 
for purposes of local assessment. We have already observed in the chapter of 
this Book relating to municipal taxation, how imperfect the valuation usually is in 
Indian cities; and have pointed out the scientific methods for its improve¬ 
ment. For the better administration of the municipal debt, as well as for 
the greater strength of municipal credit, it is necessary that the suggestions there 
made should be given efiect to as soon as possible, 

X.—Procedure loy Borrowing Directly by the Municipality or Indirectly 
through the Local or Central Government. 

The provisions of the constituent Acts relating to the Indian municipali¬ 
ties have already been noted whereby the Indian municipalities are prevented 
from borrowing outside India without the specific permission of the Government 
of India. We think it would be in the best interests of the general strengthen- 
ing of public credit all over India, if the municipality is allowed to enter into 
the Indidn money mdrket directly and on its own account, instead of wait¬ 
ing the pleasure and convenience of the Local or Central Government to put 
throT^h its loan programme. The dire^it borrowing by the principal munici¬ 
palities in India may, no doubt, raise up eff^ive rivals to the Government bor- 
rowpag; and there may be advantages in pooling all the loan propositions of every 



kind of governiug tody to be managed centrally by a single institution, lik^ 
tbe Imperial Bank. But when all allowance is made for suck considerations^ 
we think it would be found to be of the utmost benefit to all concerned that at 
least those municipalities who have an unimpeachable security to offer to the 
investor should have the right to a direct access to the lender, instead of de¬ 
pending on the resources and requirements of Government before carrying out 
the loan programme. Ordinarily, governmental borrowing is of doubtful pro¬ 
ductivity; whereas the municipal borrowing of the kind we have advocated 
would be directly and immediately productive, though there may be cases in 
which even the municipality may have to borrow for a seeming unproductive 
object. If the Municipality is compelled by law to wait upon the convenience 
of the Government before borrowing, it would suffer needlessly while Govern¬ 
ment will not benefit at all* 
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SUATBMBIsn? ov mCOME i^:BXPENI>tTtm£ ov BOMBAlT HtBSTt* 
CIPALTTY PHoac 1865 to 1923-24. 


laoome. 

Expenditure. 

DiRFinasNOB. 

Surplus 

Deficit. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs.' 1 

Bs. 

23,88,787 

49,59,333 

.. •« 

25,95,546 

29,14,672 

36,01,922 i 

1 

6,87,250 

30,40,524 

42,16,346 

• • • • 

11,76,822 

38,52,674 

34.77,068 

3,75,616 

• • • . 

33,93,226 

31,31,368 

2,61,868 

.... 

33,07,749 

33,92,185 

.... 

84,436 

28,71,160 

38,04,661 

.... 

9,33,601 

30^8,331 

31,15,888 

>. ■ • 

67,867 

33,24,108 

30,44,677 

2,79,531 

.... 

29,81,322 

29,90,663 

... - • 

9,341 

31,43,626 

32,65,027 

■ • •. 

1,21,501 

31,77,723 

31,60,438 

17.288 

■ • •. 

32,41,452 

30,36,535 

2,04,917 

.... 

31,46.163 

32,70,224 

. • • • 

1,25,071 

33,41,174 

31,11,122 

2,30,062 

.... 

32,51,870 

30,57,992 

1,93,878 

* ^ . 

38,73,694 

37,98,872 

74,822 

. • A • 

46,12,240 

47,53,632 

.... 

1.41,392 

37,37,272 

37,15,812 

21,460 


42,13,868 

38,81,020 

3,32,848 

.... 

44,73,973 

40,66,940 

4,07,033 

- . - . 

49,01,814 

41,76,362 

7,25,452 

^ m, m. M 

51,66,530 

58,12,690 


6,46,160 

49,66,193 

52,01,258 

« « • • 

2,36>066 

53,42,169 

50,42,405 

2,99,764 

T - - - 

61,66,901 

56,84,861 

4,81,040 

T - * T 

62,33,183 

67,82,073 

4,61,110 

- r r r 

66,72,943 

65,45,612 

1,27,431 

.... 

67,62,695 

69,63,928 

' •. •. 

2,01,233 

66,39,372 

63,73,486 

1,65,886 

.. •. 

67,16,710 

67,02,616 

59,194 


62,08,978 1 

70,04,743 

.... 

7,’95W65 

71,45,660 

74,96,969 

.... 

3,61,409 

71,61,911 

73,39,026 

.... 

1,77,116 

884^,817. . 

73,92,480 

14,37,337 

.... 

84,02,848 1 

85,84,058 j 

... a 

1,81,210 

77,66,729 

82,26,458 

■ a > • 

4,59,729 

81,75,688 

84,63,398 j 

■ . a > 

2,77,710 

84,82,625 

84,31,390 I 
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CHAPTER XI. 

-— 


THE MUNFCIPAL BUDGET AND THE ORGANISATION OF MUNICIPAL 

FINANCE. 


I.—The Essential of Budget-Making in Municipalities. 

The prepibration of the Municipal Budget, and the organisation .of the en- 
tire financial system of the municipality, particularly the auditing and the ao ^ 
counting sections, require a great deal of patient planning and careful orga- 
nising. This is not merely because modern municipalities tend to have a great 
variety of functions, demanding a corresponding complexity of accounting, 
which, unless it is carefully attended to in advance, is likely to create grave 
confusion and engender substantial waste. There is the all important considera¬ 
tion as to how most fully to convey all the material information to the Council, 
and through it to the city as a whole; and by that means to bring about a 
control of the public purse of the city by the citizens as a whole,, which, 
of course, is of the essence of local autonomy. The two usual forms in which 
budgets are prepared and submitted to the municipal council may be distin¬ 
guished one from the other by being described as the lump sum budget, and 
the itemised budget. In the former case, each important head of the depart¬ 
ments under the municipality is given a lump sum according to his estimates 
checked and verified, if at all, by some superior authority, like the Mayor or 
the President of the city council, leaving the greatest possible discretion and 
latitude in the actual spending of the sum voted to the head of the department 
concerned. This system may conduce to efSeiency, perhaps; but it does not, 
in our judgment, contribute either to economy or to responsibility in the city’s* 
expenditure. The other system consists in giving all the detailed items of 
the entire budget, specifically laid out under well-known heads, and then leav¬ 
ing it to the supreme municipal authority to sanction, alter or reject any of the 
items so mentioned. * In this method, there may he a risk of over particulari- 
sation, as well as of some confusion, if the items are not scientifically grouped 
or properly co-ordinated; hut from the point of view of enlightenment to the 
community, there can he no question this latter method is the best. Its one 
defect, from the popular standpoint, of containing a bewildering mass * of 
figures, often too technical to he understood by the uninitiated citizen, can be 
easily removed, if those who are responsible for the preparation and present¬ 
ment of the Municipal Budget cultivate a little of that art of pictorial represen¬ 
tation of huge masses of figures, which would at a glance give an Hea tp the 
ordinary intelligent citizen. Curves and graphs and similar other methods o 


* a© New York Budget is on tfie latter plan and contains over 20,000 Jtema 



pictorial summarising of serried columns of statistics are of the utmost utility 
in 'all forms of public accounting; and those responsible for the preparation 
and presentation of the Municipal Budget would be judged to be unmindful of 
their duties if they omit to give adequate illustrations summarising the city’s 
accounts in as brief and intelligible a manner as possible, without sacrific¬ 
ing in the least the detailed statements that are* as it were, the life-blood of 
self-government. 

Double ae. The possibility of confusion we have above alluded to. arises out of the 

DuidDg. overlapping character of several municipal functions, and the varying bases 
on which municipal accounts are kept. Take a very simple illustration. If 
one city records the cost of its roads and their upkeep in the form of unit cost 
of each block of wood or brick or whatever other paving material may be used 
at the point of time when it is ready to be laid down into the street surface; 
and another city of equal importance, following the same ‘ method of road 
pavement, records its cost in the shape of so much per square yard or linear 
foot of the surface paved, the figures would be utterly useless for comparison, 
as they would be on wholly different bases. In the one case, the cost of labour 
in actually laying down the pavement will not have been included; while in 
• the other that item would probably form as big a factor as any other single 
item in the total cost. In departments, moreover, which have both a produc** 
tion*cost and a distribution-cost, or overhead charges, the utmost care must 
be taken to see that an exact idea is given of the different kinds of cost as well 
as of the total cost. 


The first requisite, then, of proper Budget-making for municipal autho¬ 
rities is f, standardisation of accounts. The forms and schedules and heads 
' of accounting ought to be as nearly as possible on identical lines, so that, 
comparison may be both easy and profitable. And that such comparisons 
may help to correct discrepancies or want of economy, if any, it would be 
best for the budget-making authority to represent the figures under each impor¬ 
tant head of accounting in unit fprm; i»e, so much per sq. yard of road surface, 
or per 100, or 1,000 of property, or whatever else the unit selected may be. 

• Another deoirable feature in sound budget-making is the separation of 
charges. The accounts of capital works and of the 
capital receipts and expenditure ought to be always kept strictly apart from 
the accounts of recurring expenditure on the same works and projects. As a 
oorrollary, we may add, that the accounts of all forms of municipal indebted¬ 
ness must be kept and submitted separately, including the provision for sink¬ 
ing-fund charges, ^nd the interest receipts on the same. Another desideratum 
in municipal budget-making is the report ^ a more or less explanatory and 
instructive character by some authority, wlih is not identical with or subor- 
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dinate to the authorities primarily responsible for the preparation of the Budget. 

In other words, an independent auditor-general, speaking directly to the jnulii- 
cipal sovereign, should be empowered and required to submit his report or com* 
ments on the proposals of the authority primarily concerned with the prepara¬ 
tion of the Budget. Usually, the auditor’s function commences after the monies 
have been spent or received, and not before; but for a proper understanding 
of the budget proposals of each year, an informative and illuminating summary 
from an independent officer of the municipality ought to prove invaluable. 

Audit proper, after the receipts or disbursements have taken place, will be there, 
of course; and the scope and purpose of that audit, too, needs to be very consi¬ 
derably widened. The auditor must not take his task to consist in a mere tallying 
of the items with the authorisations; he must inquire' in each case, and report 
upon it to the best of his ability, how far the main purpose of the Council was 
served in sanctioning a particular expenditure; how far real economy has been 
secured in each particular outlay, and whether there is room for improvement, 
besides carrying out the ordinary, mechanical audit. But over and above this 
ex post facto wisdom usually to he found in the auditor’s reports, there must 
be an intelligent and an intelligible explanation from one who is conversant with 
all the departments and their needs in the municipality, so far as the‘financial 
side is concerned; and that his explanation should prove of the utmost utility 
to the city fathers, it is imperative that the officer furnishing it should be made 
independent of all the ordinary authorities under the municipality so that he 
may have no fears or favours to expect form them. Finally, before the Budget 
estimates are finally adopted, it is desirable in the highest degree that the 
individual estimates or groups be discussed publicly, so that if the Council as a 
whole or even the citizens en masse have any objections to offer against parti¬ 
cular proposals, especially those relating to proposals for fresh or additional 
taxation, they should have an opportunity to do so. Public hearings of this 
kind may not commend themselves to municipal democracies so entirely in the 
embryonic stage as those in India. But there can be no doubt that a procedure 
like this would help to avoid many a contretemps which would otherwise 
culminate, perhaps in a wholesale retirement of an otherwise efficient and 
satisfactory council or officer concerned. 

II.—Budget Procedure in the New York Municipality. 

To illustrate what has been said above, let us take the example of the Bud- Esf- 

get practice in the New York Municipality.* In that place, they have adopted 
the segregated or itemized Budget plan. The department of finance every year^ 
somewhere about August, sends out to each spending department zander the 
municipality specification forms, calling for detailed information explaining 

- • -- 

* Thu aeeoiint has been condensed fcom Mnnro Op. Cit. pp. 447 et seq. 
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and justifying the requests for appropriations for tlie next year to be made 
therein. These forms are filled in by the departments concerned, giving the 
actual expenditure for the six months immediately preceding the date of the 
Budget estimate and for the whole year also, together with the proposed esti¬ 
mates for the next year in detail. There is also an account of the actual con¬ 
sumption of stores and supplies by the department concerned. Bor the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining a uniform basis for comparing the estimated expenditures 
with what has actually been spent in previous years, the finance department 
provides a standard classification of salaries, supplies and so forth, which must 
be used in all departments in submitting their estimates. 

sorufciny. By September, these estimates are returned to the Binance department 

where they are carefully scrutinised by duly qualified examiners. In the event 
of differences, and in the course of the scrutiny, there may be conferences be- 
, tween the representatives of the finance department and those of the spend¬ 
ing departments whose estimates may have been questioned by the examiners 
of the finance department; and at the end of these scrutinies and conferences, 
a report is submitted to the board of estimate and apportionment. Once again 
this board invites representations from the spending departments at the time 
of making each recommendation for appropriation, and from the examiner 
who has reported upon the same, in an oral conference. The Budget Commit¬ 
tee decides in'case of difference between the examiner and the spending depart¬ 
ment, and its final estimates are embodied and put forth in a “tentative Bud-* 
get.” 

Coniideratioiu After the publication of the tentative budget, a series of public hearings 
on the proposals are held by the board of estimate and apportionment 
as a whole, when any tax-payer may offer representation for any increase in 
an appropriation, or object to appropriations already proposed if he is not in 
sympathy with the same. When these hearings are ended, the Board revises 
the budget finally, and adopts the same by or before the first of November. 

Adoption, Brom the board of estimate and appropriation, the budget next goes to 
the aldermen, who can reduce but cannot increase appropriations suggested in 
the original budget as sent to them. Twenty days are allowed to this 
authority to deal with the budget of the city; and at the end of the period, 
they must forward the budget to the Mayor, with such amendments as they 
, have felt inclined to propose. The Mayor can veto their amendments, but the al¬ 
dermen have a constitutional right to override the Mayor's veto by a' three- 
fourths majority. The mayor may, by his veto, not merely negative an item; 
he can even restore an original item; and mnless overridden as mentioned above, 
the mayor's decision stands. «As finaUy g?proved and adopted, the budget 
is tfeen certified by the Mayor, Controller, and the City Clerk, whereupon with* 
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out further preliiuinaries the various amounts indicated in it are appropriated 
to their several purposes.” 


III••—The Bombay Practice. 

. Contrast the foregoing with the practice prevailing in India, as indicated 
by the example of Bombay. The chief budget making authority is, in rea-^*®“* 
lity, the Commissioner. Under Section 125 of the Municipal Act, 1922, he 
iniJt, oa oc before the lOfch of November every year, prepare and submit to 
b’ri Sbaaliag Committee, in a form prescribed fox the purpose by that authority, 
an estimate of the expenditure for the next ofSicial year—^whicB commences in 
India on the first of April,—^which must or should, in the opinion of the Com¬ 
missioner, be incurred by the Corporation. If any balance of an unspent ap* 
propriation is likely to be available for reappropriation or expenditure in th^ 
next year from the budget of the current year, he must also submit an estimate 
of the same. Balancing the estimated receipts and expenditure, he must make 
proposals for taxation which it would be necessary or expedient to impose.* 

Tbe Standing Committee then proceeds to discuss the proposals and estimates 
of the Commissioner with a view to prepare the final Budget. They can call 
for any further and more detailed information that they like, and can make 
what modifications and additions they like in the proposals- of the Commissioner 
Having completed this work, the Standing Committee prepares the Budget pro¬ 
per, containing an estimate of the income and expenditure of the Corporation 
for the ensuing year. This Budget must include proposals for 
the levy of such taxes and at such rate, and, in the case of town duties^ 
on such articles, as the Standing Committee thinks proper. This Budget must 
also provide for the payment, as and when they fall due, of all instalments of 
principal and interest for which the Corporation may be liable-t There must, 
besides, be always maintained, at the end of the next year, a cash balance 
of not less than one lakh. 

When the Budget has been finally approved by the Standing Committee, 
the Commissioner has it printed and forwards it to each councillor. The cor¬ 
poration begins to consider the Budget not later than the tenth of January, at¬ 
tention being first devoted to the Standing Committee’s proposals for taxation. J 
Except in‘the event of a threatened deficit at the end of the year, or the likeli- 

* The corresponding section of the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1923 gires that power to the 
Chief Executive Officer. The wording is almost identical, except that the Calcutta Act also 
includes an estimate of the receipts, as well as of the expenditui'e; and that there is no stand¬ 
ing committee as in Bombay between the Executive Officer and the Ooiporatiijp. They 
allow much less time than in Bombay for the jjlisoussion of the Budget, the Executive officer 
preparing it only by or before the, 10th of Eebruai^. 

t Op. Section 126 of ^the Act. m ' 

t Cp. Section 128 of Ibhe Bombay Municipal Act, 1922. 



kood cl a cask kalance of less than one lakh,* the tax-rates fixed by tke Oorpb* 
ration .cannot be increased in the course of the official year; and even when they 
are to be increased or altered, the increase cannot be made except by the Cor¬ 
poration. In the course of its consideration, the Corporation is entitled to re¬ 
fer the Budget back to the Standing Committee for further consideration by 
that body; and if that course is not followed, the budget may be adopted by 
the Corporation, with or without any modifications they choose to make. 

IV.—Criticism of the Municipal Budget-making in India. 

Diffweacebct- description of the Budget procedure in Bombay, we miss the New 

York feature of ‘public hearings of the estimates going to be adopted by the Cor- 

etB taodels.' . . . 

poration, as well as the right of the citizen to make such representation as he 

considers necessary on the subject. The authorities responsible for the prepara¬ 
tion of the Budget are really the Commissioner, or the Chief Executive Officer, 
and the Standing Committee, though, of course, the final powers are in the hands 
of the Corporation as a whole. It may be doubted if it is sound in princi¬ 
ple and safe in practice to leave such powers to the authority, which will even¬ 
tually have the spending of the monies voted in his hands. In any casie, 
there does not seem to be that thorough investigation in the real needs of the 
spending departments,, nor that searching consideration in the yield of the 
various sources of municipal income, which would mark a proper kind of bud¬ 
get-making. The system of presenting the Budget in the aggregate of . items 
is also open to criticism in the eyes of those who consider that sound financing 
demands that as far as possible the budget should make the most individual 
and minute provision separately on each item, if only to guarantee the final 
supremacy of the Municipal Council. 


Critique o£ Considering the general tendencies noticeable in the preparation and pre* 
of the Budget from the financial as contradistinguished from the con¬ 
stitutional standpoint, we remark a prevailing inclination to be rather over¬ 
cautious in making estimates for the revenue, and somewhat lavish in pro¬ 
posing scales of expenditure. This is a defect in the general financial system 
of India as a whole; for the older forms of Indian state revenues being uncer¬ 
tain owing to the vagaries of rainfall and the consequent variations in the agri¬ 
cultural produce,, the financiers of the official class in India have evolved a ten¬ 
dency to be rather cautious in their estimate of the yield of revenues in every 
direction. But the consequence of this unjustifiable caution is the proportion¬ 
ately heavy incidence of taxation. We would not, indeed, advise the radical ex- 
treme of budgetting for a deficit deliberately; but we cannot avoid noticing 


* The^conditions under which a variation or increasft in ^ 

• the^udget is adopted may be necessary during ^he course of the 
tions 134 and m. It is noteworthy 4at^en bjucro^es^^ 
first expected to consider outs in e^enditnre. ^ fii»noial.»nthonties are 



this financial tendency, which is at bottom connected with‘that absence of de¬ 
tailed material on which to found the Budget estimates, which has already 
been mentioned. 

V.—Miiaicipal Accounting System, and Auditing. 

Sound financing for the city, howeyer, is as much dependent on corre6t , Ittportance 
...... . . of iBouad »c- 

estimating ^ of the revenue and the expenditure of the city in advance, as on oountinfi. 

an efficient and scientific accounting system. We have already mentioned 
the fact in connection with the suggestion that the presentment of the city’s 
accounts will be facilitated if the accounts were standardised, and expressed 
in some definite per-unit form. The accounting system of a city may be de¬ 
fined as the procedure by which the city puts all its business transactions on 
record and co-ordinates the data in these records so that they may be used 
intelligently.”* It is not merely a help in comparison betw^een city and city, 
but also of service in educating the municipal sovereign as to the manner 
in which the civic house-keeping is conducted. 

W'e must, hovrever, distinguish between accounts and statistics. Accounts Accounts t% 
are not by themselves statistics, but rather the basis from which statistics 
may be prepared. And the manner in which the accounts arc kept would go 
a great way in compiling interesting and instructive statistics. “To translate 
a host of routine transactions into a fe’w lines of statistical generalisaticn to pic- 
ture the entries of a whole ledger in a striking series of graphs or curves, to 
set forth the balance sheet of a year's business in terms which he who runs 
may read and understand,—these are things which it takes both training and 
imagination to do”f 

To secure a proper system of accounting in municipal finance, the or-jlSiea 
dinary rules of public account-keeping, e.g. that all the unspent balances must ® 
lapse at the end of the official year, and may be regranted if the supreme au¬ 
thority so desires; or that all the receipts and disbursements in a given period 
must be credited and debited in jthat year or period,—must be regularly enforc¬ 
ed. Some definite basis will also have to be provided for recording the value of 
services interchanged between the departments of the municipality, so that no* 
thing may be wasted or pass unnoticed or unrecorded. And the distinctioil 
between capital and revenue accounts, already mentioned, must be maintained 
on concrete, easily intelligible standards prescribed by the supreme authority 
in the municipality. 

As regards minor details, the utmost attention wull have to be devoted Detail Mies 
to a proper accounting on the paying dde particularly, as there is the greatest 

* Munro Op. Git. p. 460-461. 
t Op. Ibid, p, 463, 



. possibility for waste on that side. On the revenue side, too, soulid account- 
keeping is not the less a desideratum; and for the proper appreciation of the 
services of the City, we cannot emphasise too much the accurate and clear re¬ 
cord on the revenue side of the municipal balance-sheet. But in the case of 
Expenditure, the danger of waste or embezzlement being much greater, a pro¬ 
per accounting system becomes all the more necessary. Hence it is, that even 
in cities which do not maintain a special office of the City Treasurer, the 
rules regarding the signing of cheques, and warrants on the city’s Bank or Trea¬ 
sury for the payment of specified sums have to be very precise and definite. 
The signature, moreover, on all such cheques^ warrants or orders for payment, 
will have to be of more than one authority,—^usually the highest available in 
each case, the one signing and the other countersigning, checking automatically 
by this simple expedient of countersignature the action of his colleague. If 
these two or more signatories are from difierent departments,—^the signing 
officer being of the department directly concerned in making the payment, and 
the countersigning officer being of the accounts or audit department; and if 
the rules have been laid down regarding the authority to sign orders of varying 
amounts, the danger we have noticed above will be minimised. The signihg and 
countersigning authority must, of course, see that the demand for payment 
is properly supported by a specific appropriation made in that behalf by the 
Corporation, or that there is a general grant covering the particular item 
comprised in the demand; and they must also verify that the authority or 
officer making the demand for payment has the power to do so. To facilitate 
these two requirements, it would be as well to insist that each demand for 
payment of a particular sum must be accompanied by a copy of the appropria¬ 
tion covering the demand, and of the authority or reference to the authority 
empowering the officer concerned to make such a demand. The task, however, 
of safeguarding the city’s monies would even then have been but half done. For 
it still remains to see, before paying out of the city’s funds, whether the ser¬ 
vices or materials claimed to have been supplied to the city have been actually 
received. No payments should, ordinarily speaking, be made in advance; for 
otherwise the city s resources run the risk of being wasted and dissipated 
vdthout any benefit at all to the city. 

“*' To maintain these lules in practice, to see that due efiect has been regular¬ 
ly given to them and is being constantly given, it is necessary to have an equal¬ 
ly efficient audit system. The accounts will be properly kept by the accounts 
clerks in each department, and wiU be consolidated in the central account¬ 
ing department of the city. But that these accounts are both regular and 
^stematig, and perfeotiy in accord with the principles we have outlined above, 
rt x? desirable in the highest degree that 4e accounts of each department must 
be from time to time audited, either by an officer of the department itscH, or 
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by an inspector or auditor from tlie central audit ofB.ee of tie city. The inter¬ 
nal audit of each department must merely be regarded as a measure of additional 
safety or precaution by and for the officers of the department concerned; it 
cannot supersede the audit by the central audit office of all the accounts 
of the entire Municipality. And that this last-mentioned audit may be perfect, 
it is advisable to make of the audit officers altogether independent authorities, 
who can freely and fearlessly give out their opinion, without any dread of 
superior displeasure deflecting them from the plain path of duty. The hardest 
task of such auditors will be to place an accurate valuation on the city’s stores or 
accumulated supplies to be carried forward from one year to another; and it 
is also in this, that the danger lurks of the greatest possibiliiy of waste. The 
city council must therefore lay down definite rules for the valuation of stores, 
making due allowance for the depreciation, if any; and writing off promptly 
such depreciation instead of allowing it to accumulate till it becomes a veri¬ 
table incubus on the resources of the city. 

In accounting and audit rules of the kind we have outlined above, there 8app]«iatfo* 
is sonie risk of the several departments of the city’s activities suffering by too 
much rigidity. We cannot, of course, ignore the fact that the actual work of 
the municipality cannot always keep so strictly to programme, as just precisely 
to exhaust all the appropriations at the last minute of the last working day in 
a year, neither more nor less. There will almost always he chances of the esti¬ 
mates varying upwards or downwards; and while there may be no wastage 
from estimates having proved excessive and the consequent savings in the out¬ 
lay, there is the constant fear of the estimate proving inadequate to the actual 
requirements. In such oases, we do not intend, of course, that the work of the 
city should be held up until the cumbrous machinery of the budget making au¬ 
thority has been set in motion afresh. Supplementary votes for additional 
appropriations are general in all large municipalities; and those that want to 
avoid this 'method of making up the deficit between estimates and actuals in 
the course of a year adopt the system of a contingency reserve fund, which 
for relatively small amounts may be indented on, and the work continued. Either 
of these two methods, is however, clearly preferable to the method under which 
the spending departments specialise in postponing the orders for payments 
at the close of the year when they have exceeded their appropriations, intending 
to make good the balance from the next year’s vote. This practice directly, 
makes for embezzlement; and the municipal authorities cannot too. strongly 
put down their foot against it. 

VK—Accounting and Audit System iu Indian Municipalities (Bombay) 

The model aimed at in the system of municipal accounting an^d audit in AeeomiM ng 
India may be gleaned from the following summary of the legal provisions on^the 
subject in Bombay and Calcutta, 
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BombaiF*. 


Olcutta. 


In Bombay, all the monies from any source whatsoever (except fines imposed 
on mtihicipal officers and servants, which are to be credited separately) receiva¬ 
ble on account of the Municipality, are received by the Municipal Commis¬ 
sioner,* and paid by him into theBank of Bombay to the credit of an account 
entitled “ the account of the Municijial Fund of the city of Bombay’'+ With 
the exception of funds payable under the provisions of Ss. 518, 519, and 520 
of the Act, all payments of over Rs. 100 in amount are to he made by a cheque 
on this bank, signed by the Municipal Commissioner, the Municipal Secretary 
and a member of the Standing Committee, who must attend at the chief 
municipal office for this purpose at least twice a week. If the Commissioner 
is ill or out of the city, the cheque should be signed by 2 members of the 
Standing Committee and the Secretary. Smaller payments may he made by 
the Commissioner in cash; and he may keep with himself for such purposes 
sums drawn against cheque of not more than Rs. 1,000 signed and coun¬ 
tersigned as above (S. 113.) The Act says nothing about the internal regu¬ 
lations of the Municipal Corporation for the submission of. dockets or requests 
to the Commissioner by the several departments; but such internal rules of 
procedure must, we think, take account of those principles of sound financial 
administration, whereby the spending authority itself must not be allowed 
to have the power of drawing monies and authorising its actual spending. The 
practice of the Bank of England as regards payments of Treasury Warrants 
may be adopted with great profit in the expenditure of all public institutions. 
The Commissioner is, in Bombay, the chief executive officer; and though he 
may not be directly connected himself with the spending of monies in any de¬ 
partment, the grant of the power of drawing cheques to such an officer ought 
to be, and has been quite rightly, safeguarded by the provisions relating to 
countersignature. In this regard, the provision in the Calcutta Act (8. 83) 
is open to criticism as safeguarding inadequately the lay out of the municipal 
Fund, since it permits cheques to be drawn and signed by any two of the fol¬ 
lowing :—the Executive Officer, the Deputy Executive Officer, the Secretary 
and the Chief Accountant; and since it allows the executive officer the some¬ 
what unusual authority to nominate a substitute, as it were, in the event 


corresponding 
to tho point 


* Cp. Sections 111 and 112 of the Bombay Municipal Act, 1922, The 
sections of the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1923, (ss, 80 and 81) are terse and 
with admirable brevity. Says Section 80 ;— 

. so “There shall be one Municipal Fund, and it shaU be held by tho Corporation in 
bust for the purposes of this Act, subject to the provisions therein contained,’ * 
81 “(1) Alimonies realised or realisable under this Act shall be credited to the Muni¬ 
cipal Fund. 

(2)' The balances standing at the credit of the several municipal funds of the Corpo¬ 
ration at the commencement of this Act, and all interest and profit arising from 
any investment and from any transaction in connection with any of the said 
. mumcipal funds shall he transferred tp the said municipal fund. ” 

i. . of Bm^ of Bombay; but as the old Bresidenev Bank of that name 

hM been long smra abolished and inTOrporated in the Imperial Bank of India, the institu. 
tion meant is presumably the Imperial Bank of Incfiae ^ 
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of iis own and his colleagues’ illness or absence simultaneously. On the other 
hand, the distinct statutory provision in Calcutta, under S.86, whereby:— 

‘‘Before any person authorised under section 83 signs a cheque, he 
shall satisfy himself that the sum for which such cheque is drawn is either 
(a) required for a purpose or w'ork specifically sanctioned by the proper 
authority and covered by a current budget grant, or (b) required for any 
payment referred to or specified in the proviso to section 85.” 

leaves no room in that place for any neglect of the most elementary and 
salutary maxims of sound financial administration. 

We may note in passing, as a curiosity in this procedure, the piovi- a. special 
. Feature m 

sions of Section 114 m Bombay :— Boini>ay, 

“Notwithstanding anything contained in the two last preceding sec¬ 
tions, the Commissioner may, with the approval of the standing committee, 
from time to time, remit any portion of the municipal fund to a bank or 
. other agency at any place beyond the city at which it may be desirable 
for the corporation to have funds in deposit, and any money payable to 
the credit of the municipal fund or chargeable tbeieagainst, which can, 
in the opinion of the Commissioner, be most conveniently paid into or out 
of the said account of the corporation at such bank or agency, may be 
so paid.” 

It is difficult to understand at first sight what this extraordinary power 
is intended for. Presumably the permission would not, or ought not to, apply 
to the case of payments to be made outside India; and the deposit of munici- » 
pal funds in a bank outside India cannot, accordingly, be covered by such 
enactment. If that, however, is the meaning and intention of this section, 
all we. can say is that it is inconsistent with the spirit and purpose of munici¬ 
pal administration. All foreign remittances, if and when due, should be made 
in the ordinary course of such business, and by means of cheques drawn in the 
usual way. 

Payments out of the municipal fund cannot be made, unless the sums men- Modus Ope- 
*' Fftndi of Ffty* 

tioned in the cheque are covered by an unexpired budget grant, and if a suffi- meats, 

cient balance of the same is available notwithstanding any reduction or modifi¬ 
cation of the original grant.*** Exceptions to this rule are of a routine or 

statutory character. We think, however, that “refunds of taxes.which 

the Commissioner is by or under this Act authorised to make” ought not to be, 
left to the solo authority of the Commissioner, since in these refunds is involv¬ 
ed something more than a merely ministerial duty. 

In accounting proper, and in their audit, the practice enjoined on the leading Audit ana 
municipalities by 'specific statutory requirements is instructive as much, in its 
similarity as in its difference. In Calcutta^, a specific section (120) demands a 
proper and regular keeping of the accftunts, while in Bombay that function 
seems to be taken for granted. There is, however, an internal atidit by the 

* Cp. S, 116 of the Bombay Act, and S, 86 of th© Calcutta Act* , 
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Standing Committee in Bombay, wbicli seems to be unknown in Calcutta. This, 
however, serves as au internal audit, and offers a elieck on the spending depart¬ 
ments almost as soon as the indents for money have been submitted.* It may be 
desirable to extend this feature to all other municipalities and their accounts, 
and also be copied in the accounts of all the departments themselves. For 
a proper, official audit, the Municipality is enjoined, by S. 136 in Bombay, to 
appoint auditors; and the powers and duties of such auditors have been thus 
summarised by the Sections (136, 137) bearing on the subject:— 

“(2) The auditors so appointed may— 

(d) by summons in writing, require the production before them of any 
book, deed, contract, account, voucher or other document or paper 
necessary for the proper conduct of their audit; 

{h) by summons in writing, require any person having the custody dr con¬ 
trol of, or accountable for, any such book, deed, contract, aobount, 
voucher, or other document or paper, to appear in person before them; 

(c) require any person so appearing before them to make and sign a de¬ 
claration with respect to such book, deed, contract, account, voucher 
or other document or paper. 

(3) The auditors so appointed shall receive such reasonable remuneration, not 
exceeding in the whole fifteen thousand rupees per annum, as the coriiora* 
tion shall from time to time determine. 


137 (1) The auditors so appointed shall forthwith report to the standing com¬ 
mittee any material impropriety or irregularity which they may at any time 
observe in the expenditure or in the recovery of monies due to the cor¬ 
poration or in the municipal accounts; and shall furnish to the standing 
committee such information as the said committee may from time to time 
require concerning the progress of their audit, and shall, as soon as may 
be after the commencement of each official year deliver to the standing 
committee a report upon the whole of the municipal accounts for the 
previous official year. 


The Calcutta provision is in almost identical language. Both these sec¬ 
tions, however, omit to take stock of the most important function of auditora 
of public accounts, viz. a critical estimate of the real economy of the working 
of the financial department and constructive advice to the municipal autho¬ 
rities for further economies or efficiency wherever possible. Unless auditors 
are required to take a broader view of their duties than a mere mechanical tal¬ 
lying of the accounts recorded with the vouchers, there can be no hope of 
substantial economies being effected in municipal finance. 


♦ Op. S. 136 of Ae Bombay Act: '‘The Standing Committee ahaXL conduct, or cause to 
be under supe^tendenoe, a weeMy scrutiny of the municipal accounts, and 

puhb^ TrtS&Uy an abstract of the receipts and expenditure of the mek last^oeding, signed 
^ memtore of the said comanittee and by the mnnicipal seoretw. 

(2) this purpm the standing committee shall have access to all the municipal 
and conespcmd^ce relating thereto, and the Commissioner s&dl 

oo«««nng woeiptB and dfc- 
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In Galontta, there is further the provision obliging the corporation to re- Oaicaitai 
port to the Government the action taken by them,—or, in the case of a difference 
of opinion between the auditors and the corporation, the action they propose 
to take, ^in regard to any defects or irregularities pointed out to them by the 
auditors; and the Government is authorised by law to issue such orders as 
they may deem necessary and proper on the matter, their orders being final 
on the subject.* In Bombay, this somewhat suspicious provision does not 
obtain; but instead, Government is authorised by law to appoint at any time 
an' auditor for the purpose of making a special audit of the municipal accounts 
and for reporting to Government. Such an auditor has all the powers that the 
auditor appointed by the Corporation has; and the cost of such audit, as 
^ fixed by Government, is chargeable to the municipal fund.t '^bis outside 
power' is in a way useful and salutary, though it may be looked upon by 
hypersensitive municipal councillors as derogatory to the authority of the 
municipality. The Municipal Council is, in the theory of municipal' government, 
really responsible to the citizens; and the supreme auditing of the kind herein 
envisaged ought, in strictness, to be’ vested in the real sovereign of the muni¬ 
cipality. But the want of proper organisation by the citizens or voters as a 
whole makes it dijBBicult, if not impossible, to institute such powers; and so 
perhaps it is for the best that, for the time being at least, these powers of 
superior or outside audit should continue to be vested in the Government as 
the representative of the community as a whole. ^ 

VII.—Suggestions for Reform in the Organisation of Accounts and Audit 

After the foregoing survey of the organisation of the finance department daUdvfeeSf*^’ 
and of the accounts and audit in the Indian municipalities, it would not, we 
think, be out of place to summarise here the suggestions already made or im¬ 
plied in the above description. It is, we think, of the utmost importance that 
a separate, distinct, and somewhat independent financial authority should bo 
instituted in the municipal council to advise the council in all questions of 
finance, not only in the narrow manner habitual to the modern executive 
officers of the Indian municipalities, but in a manner which would take due 
account of the problem of real welfare in the city and of the citizens. A city 
treasurer bearing responsibility definitely to the municipal council, in the general 
schemeiof municipal Home Rule outlined in Book I, may not at all be a bad idea, 
if such an officer is made the supreme finance minister of the city, included in the 
civic cabinet, and advising the city fathers on the realfinanoial bearings and pos¬ 
sibilities of each several scheme of social reform or business enterprise pro¬ 
posed to be undertaken by the city. But such an officer, if appointed, will have 
to bb distinct from the chief auditor of the cily’s aocoimts. However'" appoint- 

-- - ■ ■■ . . . . o ' 

* Dp. S. 123 cf the Calcutta Municipal Act. 

t Cp. S. 138 of the Bombay Municipal Act of 1922. r 
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ed,—we tfciuk the mode of appointment now obtaining in this connection is quite 
serviceable,—^the city auditor specially appointed to audit the civic accounts 
ought to have an independent position. As a member of the civic cabinet, or 
oven a subordinate to the chief treasurer of the city, such an ojficer will either 
lack the permanenci*. of tenure, or independence of authority and outlook, which 
we think highly desirable in a proper auditor. The revolution, however, which 
we desire to see effected in the organisation of the financial department in the 
Indian municipalities, consists in having some distinct authorily, responsible 
as well as independent, who would be competent and empowered to advise 
on technical questions of municipal finance; and whose advice would be not so 
much in the nature of ex post faeto homilies on the irregularities and impro¬ 
prieties discovered in the past year’s accounts;—^these will of course have to 
be exposed and remedied; and the showing of them may quite properly be 
included in the duties of the financial adviser we contemplate and recommend 
in this place,*—but rather as a prophecy based on sound premises which the city 
fibers cannot ignore except on peril of dislocating the financial system of the 
city. In view of the vast expansion in the functions of city we have recom¬ 
mended, and particularly on account of the inclusion of great industrial and 
business enterprise in the city’s normal activities, there is no help but to sug¬ 
gest some such institution for special advice on all questions of finance. And 
we think the cost of such a special finance department, consolidating the entire 
financial administration of the city, would be more than repaid in the econo¬ 
mies which a properly qualified financier cannot but achieve in the finances 
of the municipality. 


Bstemai coa- Besides this suggestion of a special finance department and financial ad¬ 
viser, other suggestions for improvement wiU seem to be of second-rate impor¬ 
tance. Nevertheless, we cannot omit the necessity of some outside control 
whether by Government as representing the Community as a whole, or by the 
organised voters as representing the final authority in the city, over the finan¬ 
cial administration of the city, in the shape, usually, of an independent audit 
of the city s accounts from time to time. Por our part, we would prefer the 
latter; hut we realised the difficuliy of unorganised mass action; and so shall be 
content for the time being to leave this authority in the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment. We would not, however, have this authority to be a dead letter. It can do 
ne harm to the finances of the city that ixom time to time, say once in three 
' years, some such outside scrutiny is instituted, for the better information of 
the citizens regarding the financial achievements of the city council 


Modus ope- already suggested changes in the procedure for drawing cheques, 

making payments, as well as f or preparing estimates for the ensuing year 

r iraegularities of Es. 26 IsJiha in, the accounts of the Bombay Municipal CorDoration 

for 1024-26,^hateTer and however sound the ezplaiiaMon-^wmild seem to point ofearlv to 
the lifted of some such special officer as we have here advocated. ^ ^ 
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which need not be repeated here, as being of a routine character and of minot 
importance. All that we need add, in conclusion, is that the financial ejSSlcicncy 
is of as much importance in city government as in the government of the state 
as a whole; and though the variety of functions may not be quite so bewilder¬ 
ing in the case of the city as it usually is in the case of the state, there can 
be no doubt that the rightly planned activities of a city council can influence 
for the better, and in innumerable directions, the welfare of the citizens. 
But this welfare, this influence, will be impossible without a proper attention 
to the finances of the city, whose proper co-ordination on the revenue as well 
as expenditure side, is the only guarantee for the successful undertaking and 
satisfactory discharge of all the functions entrusted to the city government. 


I 



CHAPTER XH. 


- 4 - 

SUMMARY OP SUGOESTIONS AND RECOMMENDATJONS ON MUNICIPAL 

FINANCE. 


Wo liave uow completed a survey of tLe main problems of Municix^al ^Finance; 
and it remains only to bring together here, for convenience of reference, the out¬ 
standing suggestions or recommendations of a constructive character our study 
has necessitated. 

The foremost point of general importance, brought out by a systematic 
study of the finances of Municipalities, concerns the need to maintain the 
essentially local character of Municipal finances. Translated in the more practical 
phraseology of the municipal financier, this characteristic would enjoin upon him 
that while all municipal expenditure should be so laid out as to localise the benefit 
thereof as much as possible, all taxes and other forms of municipal income must 
be so devised as to restrict the burden of such income to the citizens or the property 
within the municipal jurisdiction only, leaving no possibility for a shifting of the 
burden to outsiders. 

This, it may be remarked incidentally, is the main, if not the only,distinction 
between the municipal and the national finance, which in all other respects are 
closely similar, and are distinguishable from private finance whether of individuals 
or of corporations. There is one point, however, of this similarity which demands 
a particular mention even in this summary. Public financing of all kinds is gene¬ 
rally and rightly suxDposed to have a close bearing on social reconstruction, par¬ 
ticularly with a view to bring about a more even and equitable distribution of the 
wealth of the community; hut municipal financing can achieve the readjustment 
of this initial maladjustment only by indirect means of increasing the services, 
amenities, and opportunities open to citizens of all classes, while the national 
financier can achieve his aim of such reconstruction by direct measures. 

In the general lay-out and planning of municipal finance, the factors or in¬ 
gredients most conspicuous by their absence to-day are co-operation and co-or¬ 
dination. Between revenue and expenditure, between national and municipal 
finance, between the benefits and burdens, there lacks that conscious co-ordina¬ 
tion, which is, in our opinion, indispensable to a sound financial organisation. 

^ To achieve a better co-ordination of the resources and obligation,it would be 
as well to begin with a re-classification on more scientific lines of the several heads 
of ujunicipal revenue and expenditure. Simplification of the revenue system, 
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and exact estimating of the burdens or benefits of the several classes would then 
be more easily feasible than now, when a bewildering maze of principles or 
conditions seem to affect and confuse these matters. 

IL—Municipal Expenditure. 

Expenditure is, in the case of municipal, as in regard to National, finance, the 
determining factor. For there axe certain primary classes of outlay which are 
imperative, which are the irreducible minima that no municipality can ignore. 
Opinions may differ as to what constitutes these classes of primary, imperative, 
irreducible expenditure ; but the general consensus seems to he that all expendi¬ 
ture for securing and promoting public health, public convenience, public safety 
and public instruction must be considered to be of a primary and imperative charac¬ 
ter. What specific functions should be included and what excact activities should 
be embraced in these imperative duties of Municipalities may vary with the strength 
of local enthusiasm and collective sentiment, though in each case there may be 
some irreducible minimum which cannot or ought not to be reduced. Thus the 
municifial obligation to educate the whole city, at least in the bare rudiments of 
human knowledge, must be postulated as sucb a minimum ,* and in the train of 
such an obligation must be included free, universal, compulsory, priinary edu¬ 
cation, and a much more expensive and extensive provision'of technical or vocational 
education « Much that is often known in Indian municipalities as higher education 
ought, we think, to fall to the share of the average citizen. But the cardinal prin¬ 
ciple of Bduoatioiial Finance by municipalities must never be ignored that such 
expenditure should not be provided out of any special Education Rate or Tax; 
for then the benefit intended to be conferred will be converted into a burden in 
the eye of the ordinary citizen. All such expenditure of a primary character should 
he met out of the general Municipal Fund made up of the proceeds of the general 
Tax. 


The object of all municipal expenditure is to render some service to the com¬ 
munity. When, therefore, a doubt arises as to whether or not a given item of pub¬ 
lic expenditure is productive, the decision must be made according to the ability 
of that item to render service. In such cases, however,—as the expenditure for 
erecting school buildings,—which may be considered to be of a capital nature 
though unbalanced by any monetary return, we think it would be the most eco¬ 
nomical course to provide for such outlay out of the current revenues; or, if they 
are insufficient, even for the ordinary recurring needs of the municipality, then 
out of special subventions from Government, earmarked for the purpose. 

III.—Municipal Revenue. 

On the revenue side the most imperative reform, in our opinion, is the sfmidi. 
^Catioa of the ^ntir^ revenue system- Subject to the general proposition that 



mimicip&l revenues should be raised as far as possible from objects or persons sit¬ 
uated within the municipal jurisdiction^ we may lay it down as a reform to be de¬ 
sired in the municipal revenue system: 

(1) that taxation should be reduced to the absolute minimuoi, if not abolish¬ 

ed altogether ; 

(2) that in any case the indirect taxes.like town duties or octroi should be 

abolished ; 

(3) that the deficit caused by that abolition should be made good by the 

increased rate of direct taxes in proportion, or by the development 
of municipal enterprise. 

(4) the German policy of Munidpal fioancingf viz., that taxation should be 

resorted to only when the receipts from Municipal Trading Enter¬ 
prise fails, ought to be adopted and given effect to increasingly in 
onr munidpal finance. 

For our part we would prefer the latter; and have elaborated in the course of this 
Book several directions in which municipal enterprise can be profitably 
extended 

Enterprises like a Municipal Bank and Pawn-shops, or a municipalised in¬ 
dustrial insurance, as well as a municipalised public service of all kinds, will have 
both the revenue and the expenditure side. But the object in all such municipal 
activities is that of rendering a service^and not of getting a revenue for the Muni¬ 
cipality. Hence in activities like those connected with the provision of transport 
facilities, for example, since the object is to render a service, attention will have 
to be paid to the reduction of fares every time that there is a surplus j>rofit avail- 
ablcj and not merely to the use of this profit for the benefit of the municipal trea¬ 
sury. Each service must, of course, first be made self-supporting, where it is i)cr- 
missible to make such charge for the rendering of such service; but when the ser¬ 
vice has become self-supporting and begins to yield a profit, the disposal of that 
profit must be so m^ide as to secure in equal proportions the interest of the con¬ 
sumer and of the producer of that service. Similarly, too, in the suggestion re¬ 
garding munieipalisation of charities, the facility for co-ordination and 
collective management is in itself a good excuse for such suggestion ; but apart 
from that, there is the consideration that the municij)alisation of such charities 
would enable a civic authority to undertake many an extension of municipal ac¬ 
tivities,—like the construction of schools and school-huildings, or the provision 
of hospitals with all the equipment they desire,—which would be otherwise im¬ 
possible without recourse to borrowing. 

. We consider the object of municipal financing ought to be to add as far as 
posslUe to the wealth and well.beiag of the citizens and not to deduct therefrom, 

He.zvoetazaiioa, which is a compulsory deduction from the wealth of all private citi- 
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zens must, as far as possible, be replaced by tbe extension of municipal enter¬ 
prise in profitable ventures, so that eventually all taxation, as we now know it 
is abolished audits place taken by the profits or surplus from municipal enterprise, 
which would then provide for the non-productive services of educatioa; and safety 
or health for the citizens. 

While, however, taxation remains indispensable, we must remember the 
guiding principles of such taxation. It must be purely of local incidence and 
incapable of being shifted to any property or person outside the municipal juris¬ 
diction. The largest portion of municipal tax receipts are derived from the taxa¬ 
tion of property ; but that taxation appears to us to be unfair and uneconomical, 
first because it excludes taxation of personal property; and secondly because it is 
based on methods which will not bring to the municipal treasury all that it would 
be entitled to- We therefore suggest that personal property should be included 
in the municipal taxation just as much as real property. And as regards the basis 
of assessing properties for taxation, we ooiisider the sale value to be preferable to 
the annual value. Of course the assessment must be made in accordance with 
the scientific principles of valuing the property taxed ; and even when so 
valued^ the valuation should be subject to revision periodically. The evasion of 
the tax by allowing land to be unused can be avoided if a special fax is levied oil 
vacant land. And where the Municipality desires to develop for residential pur¬ 
poses particular areas, it would be as well to impose this tax on vacant land 
at a higher rate than the similar tax in other jparts of the city. Conversely, if after 
the property has been assessed and tax levied, there should take place any un¬ 
expected increment in the value of such a lot, the municipality should be presumed 
to have a right to the full extent of the increment in value brought about by 
social factors or by municipal activities. Hence the taxation of such increment 
ought to be an integral factor of the municipal budget. In the case of personal pro¬ 
perty,assessment would bo easy if the municipality enforced the system of univer¬ 
sal registration and compulsoiy insurance of all kinds of property against fire, 
burglaiy etc. The aid of individual declarations also may be resorted to. The duties 
for primary purposes, like water supply or scavenging, or Education must be inclu¬ 
ded in the general property fax and ought not to be separately charged for. 
Where, however, this is not practicable, the water tax as well as the scavenging 
tax should be proportioned to the value of the service actually received,—subject 
to a fixed minimum in any ease. 

The existing concessions in regard to property taxes in Indian Municipalities 
to public bodies like railways, port-trusts, or improvement trusts, seem to US to be 
unjustifiable; as these are themselves commercial or earning bodies, ^icli ought 
to be rather made part of municipal activities, and will then provide automatic¬ 
ally their contribution to the municipal, treasury. We have accordingly recom- 
m-nded the mtttticipajisafioo of at least tfie syburbap lines of the main railways 
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ill such cities as Bombay and Calcutta. Exeioiption from municipal taxation or 
concession may, however, be granted to buildings and property owned by 
such public benefit corporations, as the co-oiierative societies or educational 
institutions like the University, and any other charitable organisation which is 
still allowed to be carried on under private management, though not for pri* 
vate profit. 

Taxes on trades and profession are in the nature of direct taxation, whiqh 
we have preferred to indirect taxes, one of whose greatest blemishes in our eyes is 
the necessity for refund and the costliness of their administration This direct 
tax on trades and professions may be regarded as akin to the income tax though more 
simple in administration and more direct in incidence. Taxes on animals and 
vehicles may also be regarded'as a direct tax, if we hold animals and vehicles to be 
a form of property which may be used for deriving profit to the owner. 
All these direct taxes, however, find their greatest justification in their ability to 
permit graduation according to the ability or capability of the tax-^paying citizen 
or the tax-paying property. And hence as regards taxes on trades and 
professions, they may be apportioned to the turnover or profit from the trade 
and profession, and the tax on animals and vehicles according to the value of the 
animal and vehicle and other distinguishing features. 

As a curiosity in municipal revenue, we may mention the possibility of special 
taxation, at a very heavy rate, of race-horses and race-courses with all their para¬ 
phernalia. These taxes will have an ethical as well as economic side, which also 
reproduce themselves in all taxes on amusements in general. In India^ the tax on 
amusements in the shape of theatrical entertainment is still within the jurisdiction 
of provincial governments and not of municipalities. We advocate, however, the 
municipalisation of the theatre including the cinema; and therefore the taxation of 
these sources becomes unnecessary. The municipalisation of theatres and cinema 
is recommended as much for educative reasons as for the possibility of pecuniary 
profit therefrom. 

Taxation of pilgrims would be a means of utilising the special advantages of 
a municipality, which, however, would offend against our general principle that 
all municipal taxes should fall upon the persons or property within the municipal 
jurisdiction. Except in the case of specially favoured cities, like Benares, the taxa¬ 
tion on pilgrims is hardly an item which cannot he reiDlaced, as the visits of pil¬ 
grims help to stimulate the trade of the municipality, in many another direction 
and thereby add to the revenue of the municipality indirectly. We do uot think 
it advisable to maintain the somewhat invidious tax on pilgrims. 

As legatcts taxaiion of an increment in value of properties already recommend¬ 
ed, jure tMnk tke Municipality is entitled in principle to all such increments. 



which have beea brought about by social reasons of general civic improvement, 
rather than by the personal exertions of the property-owners themselves. This 
may be achieved by the system of universal registration of all properties com¬ 
pulsorily, and the taxation of the same on sale or transfer where the increment 
in value actually manifests itself. With such a tax, the more important, 
at least, of the Indian municij)alities will find a considerable increase in their 
resources and greater ability to grant tax exemptions or abatements of a much 
more equitable kind. 

The dues charged by an enterprising municipality for the services rendered 
to its citizens, must always be distinguished from the prices ordinarily charged by 
commercial ventures for their usual activities. The primary object of every kind 
of Municipal enterprise is to render a service, to confer a benefit, and not to gain 
a revenue. If revenue nevertheless results from a municipal activity or enter¬ 
prise, it must be incidental only. We have therefore recommended that all pri¬ 
mary services —like water supply, drainage facilities, education, lighting &c.,— 
should be performed out of the proceeds of a general property tax without any 
special charge or tax for them. In enterprises which are not of this primary class, 
the charges must be ai>proximated, as far as possible, to the cost of produc¬ 
tion. The municipality will, in many such ventures, be a monopolist; but it can 
not adopt the usual tactics of commercial monopolists to charge the highest 
price which would secure for itself the greatest profit. For there must always 
be present to the ratemaking authority of the municipality other considerations 
besides those of pecuniary profit; and that authority would, therefore, so frame 
its charges as to stimulate the demand to the utmost and put forward supply in 
proportion. 

Where it is no.t practicable to assume direct ownershij), control and manage¬ 
ment of profitable trading ventures dealing with Public Service Utilities ; and 
where accordingly such ventures are left in private profit-seeking hands, the Muni¬ 
cipality will have to tax these Public Service corporations like Qas companies. 
Tramway companies. Light companies <fec. The tax would be most economical if 
levied on the general turnover of these corporations; but other indications of their 
taxable capacity may also be provided by these companies’ plant and establish¬ 
ment, or their profits. In any case, the Municipal tax on such companies should 
be proportioned to the tribute they levy from the citizens; and must not be such 
as would bo shifted by these corporations on to the citizens. Careful prescribing 
of their rates "would go a long way to accomplish this aim ; a low, uniform charge 
irrespective of consumption e.g. a flat one anna tramway fare regardless of the dis¬ 
tance travelled being an excellent device for the purpose. By this means the 
consumers as well as the city would be-benefitted, and these Public Service Utility 
Supply Corporations in no way mifairly penalised. And the Municipal authority 
would also be able to get the workers in such concerns a higher standard of living. 



though, of course, this last would be much better achieved hy a direct ownership, 
and management of such services by the Municipality itself. Discriminating 
charges may however be permitted, e.g. in regard to the use of natural springs 
by fdreigners. 

IV,—^Municipal Borrowing. 

Borrowing for the municipality may be as inevitable as it is for the State; 
but it can be and should be made far more economical. As a general rule, it may 
be asserted, that borrowed funds should not be used, and that borrowing should not 
be resorted to by the Municipality, except for the construction of productive 
works ; though productivity in this case is to be measured not so much by the net 
money return to the Municipality, as by the real service rendered to the citizens. 
Hence, as a corrollary, we have recommended that even such capital outlay as 
that req[uired for school-buildings or hospital structures should be financed as far 
as poasible,out of current revenues; and, where that fails, out of special 
subventions granted for the purpose by the State. In America, all the capital 
expenditure necessary for sohool-buildijogs and equipment has been generally met 
by the sale of portions of the vast public domain which the State there owns. 
In this country no such alternative is possible, and so we have recommended 
special grants from the State, rather than advise municix)alities, to borrow for the 
purpose, if the ordinary resources of the Municipality are not sufi&cient,—as 
they are likely not to be,—for the construction of schools necessary to give effect 
to a policy of compulsory, universal, and free, primary instruction to all children 
in the. city. The establishment of proper Sinking Funds is desirable; but 
greater economy would be secured by a policy of consolidation 
or funding of all municipal obligations. Rigid accounting and auditing 
must be the inexorable rule in municipal financial administration 
and nowhere should that rigidity be so evident as in the case of the accounts of 
borrowed funds. Outside audit from time to time, e.g. by the Government, though 
apparently an infringement of the municipal autonomy, seems to be unobiection* 
able for the maintenance of municipal credit. At any rate, all ventures which 
have been specifically subsidised by the State will demand to be audited by the 
o£S.C6rs appointed by the state from time to time, over and above the audit of the 
municipality in the ordinary course. And, in this connection of specific subsidies 
by the State, it may be mentioned that these should never be allowable, except 
in the case of municipalities too poor to carry out of their own resources even the 
primary functions. In no case should these grants be given merely to make 
the two sides of the account meet in a municipal budget. 

^ V.—Organisation. 

In regard to organisation for municipal financial administration, we thinTr it 
would conduce to economy as well as efficiency if all authorities dealing with the 



oity are consolidated and concentrated in tie Mnnicipal Council By Being made 
subordinate and responsible to that body. In other words, the prevailing policy 
in India of separating the Port authority from the municipality, or a City Improve¬ 
ment authority, or a Development Department, is needlessly bad, being cumbrous 
as well as wasteful. With the consolidation of these various bodies in the muni¬ 
cipal council, the various sources of income can be adjusted scientifically ac¬ 
cording to the real capability of each source of taxation or otherwise ; and the full 
benefit of each item of expenditure secured to the civic public. Thus Port Trust 
Dues are a tax usually on the trade passing through the poi ; and in so far as such 
taxation has a deleterious effect on the trade, and through it on the general pros¬ 
perity of the port city, the charges ought to be condemned. With a common purse 
and joint search for revenues,the central, consolidated municipal authority, 
including Port administration, will so frame its revenue schedules as to make such 
hardships on the main sources of the prosperity of the city the least possible. 

VI.—^Municipalisation of Induslries. 

The trading enfceri)rises recommended hitherto as fit subjects for immediate 
municipalisation were all such as had an important element of common service¬ 
ability or utility to the community. In other industries, also, which directly 
render no service to the community as a community, but which are nevertheless 
of immense importance as sources of livelihood to considerable sections of the civic 
population, the collective ownership and management under municipal authority 
would eliminate many of those periodical evils of overproduction and crisis and 
depression which are the inevitable concomitants of large scale industry motived 
exclusively by the sentiment of private profit. And this without considering 
the fate of the operatives or wage-earners engaged in those industries. In so far 
as these industries, by the very nature of their operations, are localised,w€^ would 
advocate an immediate municipalisation of the same, both in order to secure 
all the possible internal and external economies feasible in the industry by the 
extension of the scale of operations and to avoid w'aste resulting from 
internecine competition, as well as to promote the interests and 
welfare of the wage-earning operatives and secure a more equitable 
distribution of the wealth of the city. Of such industries, we 
consider the Cotton Spinning and Weaving Industry, in Bombay; th^e 
Jute Manufacturing Industty in Calcutta; the leather and woollen industry 
in Cawnpore; sugar«refining in Poona; Cotton manufactures in Ahmedabad, 
Hydroielectric works in cities along the foot of the ghauts to be immediately ready 
for such a municipalisation. The present shareholders or proprietors in these in¬ 
dustries may be invited to exchange their holdings in these coiporations for duly 
secured municipal bonds of erpiivalent value, with a definite, fixed interest se¬ 
cured as to debenture-holders. And the suriilus, if any,—there is bound to He a 
handsome surplus in all the industries named, if only they arc properly conducted,- 
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should be divided in stated,equitable proportions between the operatives in the in¬ 
dustry,—^in the shape of an addition to their wages,—and the consumers in the 
shape of a reduction in the price of the commodity municipalised. 

Apart from these highly localised industries, there are others which may be 
attempted by any municipality. In the body of this Book, we have instanced 
Banking and Insurance of all kinds. These are not strictly speaking productive 
industries ; but they are indispensable adjuncts and facilities for production,which 
it would be fatal to ignore or neglect. For he who controls the financial machine 
to-day controls the entire domain of industry and commerce, and even dictates 
the general policy of a people, and their gove2:nment. 

VIL—General Financial Organisation» 

We have already referred to one cardinal principle of financial organisation 
in the municipalities, viz. the concentration or consolidation of authorities deal¬ 
ing with the finances of the city* Let us mention here another, and seemingly 
an opposite one. All cities should not be cast in the same mould, by a uniform 
financial constitution. Originality and independence must be stimulated and la¬ 
titude afiorded for experimentation with new items of expenditure, as well as 
with new sources of revenue. The basic requirement of this suggestion is, 
of course, our faith in the need for a complete autonomy in the municipal govern¬ 
ment, It is, however, not quite feasible in practice. For besides the welfare 
of the city population, there is also the welfare of the nation at large to be con¬ 
sidered. It is possible the unrestrained enthusiasm for civic advancement may 
induce the city fathers to make experiments, which, even if they are successful 
from the point of view of the city, may conceivably have an undesirable effect 
on the country at large. In the interests of the nation at large,or even in the in¬ 
terests of limited sections like the creditors of a city, the central government, 
or its representative the provincial authority, should reserve a margin of legal 
powers to interfere, and, if need he, to regulate the affairs of the city,in any case 
where clearly the city ignores those other interests which it is incumbent upon it 
to take into account. But to justify such an interference, the Government will 
have to make out a case for the same : the burden of proof, in other words, will 
lie on the Government in all such cases. Ordinarily, and in purely civic 
concerns, however, we think the central interference ought to he abolished, if 
we really desire a working democracy. 
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Judiciary and Magistracy, 252. Rights, Sus¬ 
pension of 61, X36, 

Civicism,—10, 

Civil—condition, a Disqualification, 61, 62; 

Service, city 20; Clerkships, 113, 

Scope of Municipal Service, 113, 

Marriage 293, 

Class consciousness of 4,30, Privileged 309, 
Classification of Expenditure 338-9, of Revenue 
376 8, 

Clergy—Tax exemption of 309, 

Cleveland—Police in, 263, 

Climate-and Health 154, 178. Influence on Street 
surface 169, 

Coal—Mines 267, . 

Code—Ihdiin Penal, 71, 72, 73, 

Collective Responsibility, Doctrine of, in Municipal 
Govt. 87, 96, Enterprise, 437, 

Col eges,—12, Grants to, 460, 

Cologne- 4, Deaths in 179, Parks in, 206; Building 
lots 2J4, 416; Profits of Municipal Enterprise 
in, 435, 

Colonisation—Fraud by means of, 59, 
articles—Stomge of 260# 




dommeroial—Seirvices Borrowing for, 476, 
Commission—18, Government 10, 36,37, of Labour 
U. S. A. 17Q; of Industrial and workmen’s 
Housing 215, 

Commissioner 10, Subordinate to corporation 
84; Powers of 250; appointment of 40, How 
removeable 92; Position in Rangoon 41; Exe¬ 
cutive Powers 99, Hisq^ualified for Councillor- 
ship, 47, Eixing of Octroi and Tolls, 60; Draws 
lot 69; an authority, in Calcutta, 83, Powers of. in 
Madras, 81, 83, 88, In Bombay 82, 91; in Europe 
89; Responsibility of, 96, AJlowanec fixed by 
Local Government and corporation, 101; A 
civil Serva'nt, 108, Reserve of powers in 185. 
Powers regarding Buildings, 223; Giants Licen¬ 
ses, 261; Regulates speed for cars 288, assess¬ 
ment powers. 407, 

Commissioner of Police (Madras) 282, 

Committee 36; Business in, 121; Strength of, 
37; Joint Conmittee in Madras 83, managing 
committee in Karachi, Powers of Corporation 
exercised by 91-2; capacity of controlfing, 36. 
System of Administration, 115, Watch 116, 
Schools, 116-7 Business of School, 118; out¬ 
side assistance in Bombay 120; Hospitals,. 118- 
9. District Committee in Calcutta, 119. Pri¬ 
mary Education Committee in Calcutta, 119- 
Taxation and Finance (Madras) 119; Works. 
Health and Education, 119; Finance 119; Roads ' 
and Buildings, 119; Water and Sewage, 119. 
Public Health and Markets in Rangoon, 119 
See also under Standing Committee. 
Communal—Representation 44, 49, in Bombay 
56, 111; No room for Sentiment, 111, 
Communications--Problem of 224. Means of 277, 
See also Transport. 

Company—Qualification of 64, Voting by Proxy 
to 76; See also under Electricity, Gas, Insurance 
and Tramways; assessment of 405, 
Compensation System of,—in Europe, 170, to 
Private property owners 232, 318; 351, 

Concert—Halls, Municipal, in Germany, 243, 
Concession—Rates, 284; Tax on, 441; Term of 
442; valuation of, 442-3; charging in, 443; 
Conflagration—Extinguishing of, 167, (See also 
Fire). 

Conservancy—charges of 336; 344, 

Consols—Municipal 478, 

Constable—chief in Boroughs, 146, 

Constabulary—Inspection of, 263, 
Constantinople—Planning of 229, 

Constituencies—Special 31, 65, 71, 

Single Member, 32, 

Consular—Fees 380, 

Consumer—paying taxes 424; claims of, 4oo; 

Co-operative Association, 462, 

Contagious IMseases—Hospital, 205, 

Continental—Form of Government 21, Supply 
of food, 163. 

Contracts— A Disqualification, 46; Powers or 
making 46, 81, Benefits of 24; for Lighting, 256, 
Convalescent—Homes Provision of, 106, 167-8, 
173 

Convenience—Espendituee on, 327, Chasges of 
340; Essentials of 353, « 

Conveyances—to Voters, 70; Tax on 372, 
Conviction—for offence, 73, 

Co^qperative—Housing 212,228, Subsidies to As- 
SQoiations 229, 


Co-option—In India 38; Device of 37, not in 
Calcutta, 42; in Bombay, 43, use of 44-5, 49; 
in Bengal and Burma, 60, ^ 

Coorg—Municipal Councils in, 39, 

Copenhagen—^Mortality in 163, Expenditure in 326, 
Corporation—Bombay,' Strength in 38-46, 

An authority, 80, appointments by 82; Powers 
of 84, Executive ofiSioers 88, 100, Deputy Com¬ 
missioner appointed 101. Outsiders in Calcutta, 
119; Relation with the Committees, 120-1 
Procedui'e and business in, 120, Meetings, in 
Calcutta, 120; in Bombay, 121; President of 
121; Meetings of 123; Control of 281, Buying 
out Tramway Company 287, 

Municipal, 312 Private 314, 340, control of 
Utility Services by, 363, 

Corpses—carried by Tramway, 285, 

Corrective—of Election vagaries, 38, 

Gorreotionels 262, 

Corruption—of Municipal authorities 24,262, 
Corrupt—Practices— 460 and Election 67; a Dis¬ 
qualification 66; at Elections 67; 70, 

Cost—of living 395, 

Cotton— Duty on, in Bombay, 224, 366, 377, 396; 
Industry in Bombay, difficulties of, 453, 
Municipalisation of 454-5, 

Council—18, 20, 22, Committees of 22, A Legisla¬ 
tive body, 95; of State 23, Renewal of 32 
Control of, 36, Organisation of 37, Powers of in 
England 90, Functions and position of 96, Ses¬ 
sions of, 96. Composition of, in England, 
116, Rights against Public 135, 

Councillors Non-resident, 52; Election, 63, 
59, Number required for removing Com¬ 
missioner 91, Removal of 92-3 Salary in England 
116, Honomry 23, 24 Qualifications of 46; 
Disq^ualification 46; attending meeting 78. 
Country—Problem of administration, 2, 

Court— of Law, 66; acts and officers, subject to 
130 Appeal heard by 132, 263-4; Juvenile 263, 
Crawford—Municipal Commissioner, Bombay, 92, 
Market 198, 

Creches—12, in Bombay, 189, to be provided, 233, 
Credit—Use of 314, Facilities 473, 

Municipal, strength of 478, 

Cremation—248, 

Crematorium—Municipal Buildings for 13; Fees 
for 386; a Municipal enterprise 387, 

Cribs-174, 

Crime— 262, 

Cx'imean War—154‘ 

Criminals—62, 

Crown—allegiance to 70, 

Cumulative—Voting Devices of 33, 74-6, in Bom* 
bay 33-44, not adequate 49, 

Currency note—local 487, 

Customs—as Bearing on Health, 181, 

D 

Dacca— Income and Expenditure in 329-30, 379, 
Daily- Superintendent, 191-2; Municipal 245, 
(See also under Milk.) 

Dangerous—Disease 84,* Prov^ention of 186, 
Buildings' 84, 269, Safeguarjls against, 252, 
Trades 260, 

Dangers—of City life, 68, 

1 Daa- 0. B. Mayor of Calcutta,^98* 



Dftwsonr—Municipal Lile and Government in Ger- 

-. changes in 344, 

of, 245, Disposal, of, 
methods of disposal, 181,248, 

Deaths—Begistratiou of 84, Bate falling 152: an 
hadex of Health, 154, 179, In Improvement, 
Chavis 222. 

DebenturesJ—314; Tax on, 465, 

Debt—Public, 313, Expenditure on 326, 327, 336, 
. 338, in Bombay 340, occasioned in India by 
341-2, Maintenance—of, 343; Beal amount of 
345, Por Water 348, 

Ghai:^s—'the largest item in Municipal ex¬ 
penditure 360, Statistics of, 469; Reasons for 
growth of, 470; and credit Facilities 473; 
Incurred for trading enterprise 477; objects 
of 480; 

Decentralisation—Policy of 6, Commission of 6, 
Defence—Reasons of 7, of the city 145, 
Delegate, 2, 

Delhi—Municipal Council of 39, Situation of 166; 
Planning of 231; Pilgrim centre 276, revenue 
and expenditure 329-30, 379, 

Democracy—6,10, Home of 16; Demands of 17; 
proper form of 37, Definition of, 50, 295, Aboli- 
tion of Privileged classes by 309. 

Detroit,—Railways in, 433, 

Density and disease, 151, 

Dental—clinics, 174, 

Department—l^sponsibility of 36, 

Deposits—327, in a Municipal Bank, 357, 375, 
Depreciation Fund, 438, 

Dos Moines—18, 

De Tooqueville on Municipal Institutions, 2, 3, 
I>evolopment—Bombay Directorate of 223, 284, 
366 Expenditure on 342, 351, 

Devolution—growth of 6, 

Dharamsala—251, 

Dhobis—194, 249, 

Dillon—on Municipal Corporations, 7, 
Diphtheria—Notification of 170, 

Disabilities 67, See Disqualification, 
Disease-Dangerous (See Dangerous). 

Measures preventive, 166; Protective 150, 
Cause of 151, treatment of 163, Information 
on, 155; contagious, 166* Prevention of 184, 
Indian cities, contribution to alleviation of 205 
Disinfection—Bureau 166, of Materials 166, of 
Buildings, 188; of Clothes, 248, 

Dismissal—From Government Service 62, 
Dispensaries—84-5, 184, For Eve Diseases 204: 
Free, 237, 336, 

Disqualificaticois—Creation of 26; of Councillors 
45; Criticism of 47; Special in Presidency Towns 
47; of Candidates 60, of Voters 61, 
-Districts—32; Education Council, Madras 296. 
Division—of authority 89-91, 

Divorce—Facilities 293: (See also Marriage), 
Docks—290, (See also Ports and Harbours). 
Doctor—20; Provision of, 166, 

Dogs—Campaign against 244, Tax on, 372, 
Domain—Income from 372; Municipal, extent of, 
433; Jndostrial^and Trading, 436; 461. 
Domestics—Tax bn 372, 

Deoaldr-Munioipal Yea? Book 29, 
DortniHmdr-416* ^ 


I Double Chamber—in Municipal Constitution 23, 
i Drains and Drainage, 336,—Municipal 12.84; 
of Unhealthy area, 151; and civic health 154; 
in Berlin 160; construction of 185, History of 
196* Financing of 347, 

Drama and Music,—in Germany, 243, 

Dresden—Population in 4; 167, 174, 300; Mortality 
in 163, abattoir in 164, 290; expenditure in 326, 
Profits of Municipal Enterprise in, 435, 
Drinking—License to saloon keeper 176, 

Drugs—Supply of 166,336: Intoxicating 234; 
Purity of 166; Municipal store for 247, 
Licensing of 384-5, 

Dublin—Mortality in 153, 

Dumping—161, 

Dusseldorf—Population 29, 173, Parks 206, 290, 
Profits of Municmal Enterprise in, 435, 

Dust—Nuiance in Streets, 272, 

Dyeing—Establishment 167, 

I^senteiy—^Notifidation of 170, 

£ 

Earning capacity—Taxation proportioned to, 429; 
East Rangoon Ward—Votes in, 33, 

Eating houses, 245-6; 249, 

Economic Condition: a disqualification, 61, 
Edinburgh—Mortality in, 153; 

Education—4 Board of in Rangoon, 41,119; Pri¬ 
mary in Bombay 117; Promotion of and Govern¬ 
ment attitude to, 118; Provision of, 136; 
of Electors, 137; Public 146; of citizens on 
questions of Health, 162; of the masses 58 
294; compulsory and free, 296; Primary, 68 
197; Secondary and Technical, 299 (See also 
University), fund 316,317; expenditure on 362; 
compulsory Primary 361; comparative expend!* 
ture on 344; of the city 361, 

Efficiency—Municipal 14, (See Functions) Varia¬ 
tion of 14, 

Elasticity 14, 

Elected—Councils Functions of, 15,20, 

Election—30, shortcomings of, 36; communal 
and class 61; Voting af, 66; Papers and Peti¬ 
tions 67, 70, 73; Agents 68; Expenses, 68, 70, 
74; Offences, 71; Disputes, 73; Rules 73; Re¬ 
form of in America, 77; in Madras 79; appoint¬ 
ments by, 109, 

Elective—Principle, corrective of, 37, 

Electoral—Rights disallowed 73, Units 32; 4J. 
Quota, 34, 

Electorate—Municipal 96; 123; Extended, effect 
of, 136, Education of, 137, 

Electors—Organisation of, 96, 

Electric Energy—224, 

Electricity—Supply of 108, 173; as illuminant, 263 
Substitute for steam 278; Underground Rail¬ 
way moved by, 287; 354, in Britain, 435; charg- 
ing for 447-8, ^ ^ 

Employers—obligation to provide housing 228; 

contribution in Insurance. 

Engineer—civic 269 (See Executive). 

England—Municipal activity in 15, 21, 22, 26; 
Ballot system in- 76; Position of Council in 
30,325 91; of cabinet in 106; Voters and Elec¬ 
tors in 52,53, Civil service examination in 
110; Munioipa] Executivo and Legislative 
89; Public Service woruitment 113; Committee 



system in 115; control in 132; Home 
Oifiee 146; Housing improvement, 206; 
and Wales—Expenditure Distribution in 325; 
Municipal !ftevenues of 347, 

English—Ideal of Political evolution, 23, 

Borough Council, 23; 

Cities, Salaries in, 107, 

Enterprise—Trading 312; Revenue from 374; 
private 389, Municipal Receipts from, 426; 
Extent of, 433; Income from 429. Direct 
Municipal Management 443-4, trading cost 
of 477,. 

Epidemic 36; Disease 150, 162; Service during 
167, 182, * 

Epileptics 173, 

Essen—Population of 29; local tax in 394,416, 
Establishment-^Oharges of 346, 

Estate^Beal, Banks business in 367, 

Europe 16; Ballot system in, 75; Population in, 
176; city Taxation in 316; Municipal Revenues 
iii 373, 

European—Importance of Municipalities, 4; Local 
Nationalism 10; Model, 21; Voters, 33; 
Representation in Rangoon 40, countries 32; 
Methods of control 131; Functions of, cities 
146; 

Excheq^uer—Municipal 130 Replenishment of, 311 
Executive Committee 87; authority, 89 Municipal 
17-22, Officers, 22, 27, 107, chief in Calcutta, 
80, Board, 23; 90, 

Engineer, 04; appointment of, 102,131; Salary 
of 103, 

Acts, 90; Local Government, excluded 96; 
chief officer 96, 108; and ministerial authority 
99; Debarred from voting, and responsibility 
100; Servants of Government, 102; Disquali¬ 
fications for 103-4; objections to loan of officers 
108; Supreme Financial Powers of 311, 
Eaipeiiditure—of cities 132; on Lighting 265; on 
Education, 297; Municijml, 308; Public in re¬ 
lation to Income 313, Objects of, 316, Social, 
Reform by, 317, Distribution of 319; Im¬ 
portance of 320; characteristics of 320-4; Dis¬ 
tribution of 324-8, Success of 328; Statistics of 
328, 329, 334 survey of 336-8; Reclassification of* 
338-9, Relative proportions of 344-6; on Publi- 
Health 346-62, on Waterworks 348-60 Drainc 
age 360; city planning 360; Municipal Trading 
362; Pubb’o convenience and safety 362, 359; 
Education 360-4; Poor Relief 360-4; 
Recurring and non-recurring 322; Productive 
and non-Productive 322; Peculiarities of 323; 
Heads of 338-9; control of 367-8, Deficit, cured 
by 430, Increase in, 471, 

Experts—Technical 36; Nomination of, 38, Place 
of 44, 49; Loan of 88; in Germany 110; in city 
Executive 131, 

F 

Factories—Special area for 213; Disestablishment 
of, 228; - 

Fairlie—Quoted 264; 321; 326, 

Fairs and Exhibitions, 275, 

Fares on Tramways 136; Reduction of 278; 283 
Fatehpur Sikri—169, Planning of, 230, 

Federal State 88; Finance 308; Income from Fees, 
880, 

66 


Fees—Hospitals 85, 170, 389; For Licenses, 246, 
384; From hawkers 249, for market stalls, 
267, 380; For cattle Registration 316; Schools 
363 389; Distinguished from Taxes, 372,3S6, 
from fines 390; Receipts from 382-3 in India 
386-8; for citizenship 388-9; Defined 381; regula¬ 
tive 386; Suggestions for Reform in, 429-30; 
Administrative, 431, 

Ferry Boat 291, 

Fertilisers for agriculture, 360; Plants, as offensive 
trade 166; 

Finance—Main difficulty in city planning 232; 
(See Book IIT.) of Housing 228, 

(Municipal) 308, 

Characteristics of 308-319, Distinction from 
national 308-12; from Private Corporations 
312-14, Evolution of 315 Social aspect of 316- 
17; Limitations of 318 (See also Bievenue, Ex¬ 
penditure, Debt.) I 

Financial—Administration of cities 130; considera¬ 
tions, 184, 

Solidarity, S, 

Findlay Shirras,-—Working class Budgets, 168, 
326, 

Fines and Forfeits—373, 375, 388, 

Fire Brigade,—84 exi>enditure on 326-354; Tax, 
226, 402 alarms, 230* Insurance against 240, 
252, 365; Escapes, 263-4; Tax 379. 

Food Supplj'-—in cities, 151; affected by disposa* 
of waste > 160; inspection and certification of 
162-4, sufficiency of 163, For mothers, 173, 
Purveying Industry, 457, 

Food stuffs—Octroi duties on 392, 

Foreign Relations—of cities. 13, 

Foundling—Hospital 233, 

France—21,25,26, 30; Municipal districts-of, 32, 
Adult Suffrage in 62, 

Position of Mayor in, 85; Mayor unpaid, 98; 
Powers of municipal Council in 90-1, 

Method of State control in, 130; 

Consumi>tien of Water in 157; Streets in, 2, 70; 
Rivers and canals in, 290 Municipal Revenues 
in 374; Octroi in 392, local income tax in 393, 
Franchise—in Bombay, 42, 

Municipal vs. National 30, 51, In India 53 
Mark of citivionship 52, 

Status dropped 55, Special in India 56, 

Adult, 56; conditions for exercise of, 68, 

In District Municipalities 59, 265, 

City’s riglit to grant, 280, 318, 

Frankfort on tlie Main—Poinilation, 29, 214 

Planning of, 230; University in 30.0; income 
tax in 394; 410; Profits of Municipal Enterprise 
in, 435, . 

Freedom civic—'a Privilege, 388, 

Friburg—Housing in 212, 

Friendly Societies, 238, 

Frontage—Valuing of 399, 

Functions (See Book II) 30; as Basis for repre¬ 
sentation 35, 37 Number and variety, 30; 
Basis for .Municipal powers 80, 
of Councils, 95; Within city jurisdiction, 129, 
Division of 129; 

Survey of 146; corelatien of 146-8; 
Self-supporting, 147; compared 148; Irreducible 
minimum of 320, • 

Normal-Municipal, debt an impediment 360S 
Extension of 430^ 





Funds—Reappropriation of, 83, 

Borrowed,, 88; Power to levy and collect 132 
Insuranoe, 240, 265, Municipal 296 (See 

^ok ni.) 

Q 

Gamblers, 317, 

G(mdhi-M.K:. 236, 

Ganges 291: 

Garbage 203, 

Garden Side walk 230; Municipal, 298, 
Gas'-siraply— a Private Enterprise, 136; 253, 2B7, 
Staff for 108, companies in England 353, 435, 
Geddes—on Town-planning, 210, 

General Ticket 34, 

Election 35, 

German—scientists and Sewage utilisation 202, 
cities 12, salaries in, 107; Housing improvement 
in 206; BeEponsible for education 145, Theory 
of Municipal Finance 214; Most Socialised 317; 
Espon^tuie Distribution 324, 

Empire, 35, 

Germany 22,53 Separation of Powers in, 89 
Etection of Burgomaster 90. Control in, 130, 
Slaughter Houses in, 164, 

Nojbincation of Diseases in 170, { 

Municipal Councils 30, 

Municipal Districts of 32, Voters and councillors 
in 52; appointment of esecutive officers in, 110 
Refusal to undertake civic Duties 64, 
Consumption of water in 157; Poor liw in 168; 
Forest Homes in, 173, 

Housing reform in 211; Vacant land-tasation 
of 211; Labour Exchanges in 236; Tramwa 3 rs 
owned in, 257; Marketing facilities in 266; 
Streets in, 270; River of 290. 

Municipal Trading activities in 315; Drainage 
charges in 350; Municipal Revenues in 374; 
Fees in 382; citizenship Fees 388; Octroi in 392; 
local income tax in 393; taxes of amusement 
396;’unearned increment in 415-6; Statistics of 
Municipal Taxation in, 427; Municipal Enter¬ 
prise in 433-4; Mine owning in, 436; Debt of 
469. 

Gesundheitsaint^in Berlin, 165, 

G^hat Slopes—colonisation of 352, 

Gild Town, and Merchant, and craft 146, 

Girls, Education of 299, 

Glasgow-—Population of 29; Mortality in, 153; 
Water-supply of 156-7; Insurance in 241; Tele¬ 
phones in 291; expenditure in 326. 

Goode—Quoted 287; 316, 

Goodnow—Quoted, 4, 9, 20,105,129,. 

Government. Subventions from 431; Grants from 
458, 

Government pf Bombay, 27, 

Control of municipalities by, 38, 84,88, 
Powers in District Municipalities 48, 9, 

Right to nominate 40,49, 

Representative and Responsible, in cities, 76, 
Grant in md, 85, appoints Executive officers, 100, 
attitude to primary Education, 118, 

Control in India A32, 

: Local 314, Jealous of Hunici^lities 361, grants 
-from 361/375,376, 

,Gq^inm.ent of India not a sovereign authority 
479| local 6i oentxal; bonawi]^ thxou^ 488>>9, I 


Govemor-in-Coimoil—Right of appointment by, 40 
Fixes Octroi and Tolls, 60; Powers of, in Madras 
81; Removal of Councillor by, 93; or Commis¬ 
sioner 101, 

Governor-General—Powers to certify Budget 311; 

Sanction of 401, 

Gradient—in Streets, 270, 

Graduate—Votes in Bombay 51, 54, 

Grant-in-aid codes—132, 398, 323, Regulations, 
460; Accounting for 461; Advantages and dis¬ 
advantages of 462, and Budget Equilibrium 463, 
Great Britain—91; Population of 29, Tramways 
in 257; 

Greece—9, 244, 

Group system 33, 

Guai^uship—of Illegitimate children 173, 233, 
Gymnasiums—Municipal, 12, 


H 


Hague—Mortality iu 153, 

Hsir-Dresser's Saloon 260, 

Hakim 189, 

Halalkhore 199, Tax 226, 

Hamburg—Insurance in 241; 263 Sanitary Equip¬ 
ment 165, 

Deaths in 179, Parks in 206; Profits from Muni¬ 
cipal Enterprise in 435, 

HanoveI^—tPopulation in, 4, 29, Municipal Drug 
store in 247; 416, 

Harbour—Railways across 229. Service for ln« 
spection 165, 

!]nanning of 230. In Germany 290. (See Port) 
facilities 389, 

Haie-system—of Proportional Representation 34 
Haussmann—Housing Reform of 209 (See Paris). 
Hawkers—378; Fees from 382, 386, 

Health—Public codes of 132, 146, 150, 177, 
Promotion of,. 160,184,206-7. Moral, 150; 
176-6 Minister of 166, 

Measures to promote 172-175, 

Resorts 173; Improvement of 179-80, 

Activities, 186, of the city 308; Expenditure 
on 327, 344 

Detailed consideration of Finance 346, 

Visitor, 189 curative Measures for 204-6, 
Health and Housing, 208, 

Insuranoe, by improved housing 227, 

Officer—an Executive officer 94; 

Appointment of 102-3. Head of Department 106 
In England, 116; Functions of, 166, 

Report of, 179; of Municipalities 184, 199, 210. 
High Court—Establishment of 13, 

Hindus—Percentage of .32, community of 

Voters, 33, 

Hobson—Quoted, 3, 

Holiday Associations 123, 

Homes—by Municipal enterprise 12, 

Office 146, 

Honoraria 24, 

Honorary Service 24, 

Hoogly—156; Water from, 184, 

Homitals—Lying in, 12; Municipal 84, 86 Com¬ 
mittee, 118, ^ 

Lack of, 162; in Germany, 168; Relief a matter 
of light 170, Dootois and Nurses in, 172; Public , 
184; Births im 187; For Infectious Diseases; 190; 





in Madras, 204; aocommodation* 233,240* 
336; Fees 382, 383, 387,*^ 

Hotels—Mnnigipal, 12; Waste from 158; (See Eat¬ 
ing House), 

Houses and Lands—Tax on 375, 393, Valuation 
of 413, 

Housing—conditions of, 165; Problem of, 174-5; 
Healthy Homes, 180, Improvement of 206; 
Reform 207-232; for Middle classes, 225; Agency 
to accomplish reform 227; Finance of 228; of 
Industrial classes 351, 

Howe—Quoted 29, 90, 110, 

Hungary—29^ 

.Hunter—Report of 198, 

Huts—^Removal of 185, 

Hydrophobia—244. Notification of 170, 
Hygiene—Knowledge of 165, 173, 

I 

Ignorance—in India 42, 58, A Disqualification, 
62, 

Illegal Practices—73, 

Illumination—^Interior 253; Exterior, 254, 
Immigration—Legislation in America and Oceania, 
63, 

Improvement—Trust in Calcutta, 217; in Bombay 
321, Debt of 345; Policy of 351, 365, Income 
froifl, 431, 

Incidence of Taxation 425-6, comparative Statis¬ 
tics of 427, of Revenue 431-2, 

Income—Public, 130; from conveniences, 229. 
EromHealth aGtivitie8,247; EducatiQn9297 of Pri- ! 
vate Individuals, 313; Tax in Municipalities 316, 
394; Statistics of 329, in Bombay, 341; Tax 369, 
393; 394, not an object from fees 386, 
393; 394; not an object from fees 386, (See Book 
III). Tax on 429, 

Increment—^in Land values—351; values tax on , 
395; tax in India '416-7; 

Indebtedness of Indian municipalities 480, 

„ of Municipalities in India and abroad 
compared 484, 

India—Decentralisation in, 61; Municipal organisa¬ 
tion 16; Honorary Service in, 24; Municipal 
Functions in 27; Municipalities of, 33; 38, Bal¬ 
lot in, 76; Mayor in 98; Civil Service Examina¬ 
tion in, 110. Municipal Service in, 112. Or¬ 
ganisation of State in, 129, 

Street planning in 270, 

Government of—constitutional position 311, 
Municipal corporations in 316; property taxes 
in 417-8; 

Indian CivU Service commissioner drawn from 
91, 

Xndianisation—136, 

Indirect taxes 418, 

Individualism—354, 

Indus—Cities along, 291, 

Industrial Commission, 224, 

Housing—^224, Domain, charaicteristics of, 437. 
Industries—^Municipalisation of ,343, 456-7, 

Infant Mortality, 179, 181, 182, 3, 

Prevention of 187, 

Milk Depot 188. Welfare 336, 

Infections—Disease 150, in Towns 152; in Get- 
many, 168; 

Treatment of, 170; Enumerated, 191, 


Influenza—^Epidemic of 36; information gb^ ,155, 
Information—Bureau—191, in Germany, 292, 
Initiative—Device of, 18, 93; Power of 95, 96,102, 
134, 

Xnocnlation, 152, 156; 

Insanitation—in cities, 151, 

Inspection of Food, 162, 164, 186, 
of Houses, 165; of Lodging Houses, 251, 
Xnspectors—^l^Iuniolpal, 114; m nuisances in Eng 
. ]£md, 116, Supervising Grant accounts 461, 
Institutions—^Technical—12, 
tnstruction See Education. 

Insurance—British National Act of, 167; Laws, 
168-9, 

Compulsory—National 171-2, 

Scheme 173; charge of 226; Munici^l scheme 
233-5, 238-9. Corporations, 241, Companies, 
264, tax on 423, 354; Business of 355, Munjei' 
paBsed, Income from 4S1; compulsozy social 

Interest on Loans 308, 322, 323; charges of 327, 
330, 337-8, 348, Receipts from 371, on 
Trading Debt 477, 

Interests—^Representation of 30, Vested, 318, 361, 
Intoxicating Drhiks—^Power to license, 246. 

Prohibition of 262-318, 

Ionian Isles, 9, 

Irrigation—in Berlin, 160, 

Italy—33; adult suflia^ in 52, Illiteracy in 64» 
Mayor in 89; Council in, 91, Municipal Dis¬ 
tricts of 32; octroi in 392, 


J 

Jail—Manual of Bombay, 178, 

James C. J.—Quoted 198, 202, 

Japanese—Colony in Bombay 389, 

Jensen—Quoted, 344, 380, 392, 423; 

Jews—^Representation of, 40, 

Joint Family System 64, 

„ Report on constitutional Reforms, 6, 
Judge—City, 20, Small causes Court, 47, 

Jugendtheim—174, 

Jumna—156, 

Justice of the Peace, 54, 

Jute—Industry, Munioipalisation of, 456, 


K 

Karachi—Municipality of 28, 42, Population of, 
29, 

Administration Report of, 79; Tramway agree¬ 
ment 288, income and expenditure in 329-30; Ro* 
venues in 379, 

Karkuns—Births 187, 

King—^Fountain of Authority 90,* 

Edward YU Hospital 204; Imposed Fees 381, 

Kiosks—268, 

Knoop—Douglas, Quoted, 196, 438, 440. 
Konigsberg—Insurance iu, 241, 

Kurla—creek Sewage in 200, 

Kutchia—Damping of, 193, 208, 


L 

Laboratories—in Europe, 163; Maintenance of, 
171; work of, 204, 363, * 

Labour—Parties of, 35, Encouragement of, 81; 
organisations 113; Exchange, 236; Housing 
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cost of 337, 345; Inefficiency of—in 
360^ Saving Devices, 368, 
j^oie—Population of, 29. Pilgrim centre, 276, 
•income and expenditure 329-30, 379, 

Land—Speculation and Housing, 213; 

incremental value, 221; Acquisition in Bombay 
224, Eise of value—229; (See Property) ac¬ 
quisition of 351, vacant, taxation of 393; value 
of 402-3; 

Landed Domain^371, 

Lsuad Lords—318, • 

Lares—9, 

Laundries—^Municipal, 248, 

Lawyer—Poor Man’s, 292, 

Lease—of I^and 212, 

Leave —Eules about, 82, 

Lectures on Diseases, 190, 

Leeds—29, 

Legal—Obligations of M^icipalities 184, 
Legislation—Accidents, 260, 

Legislative—authority, 7; and Executive, co- 
' ordination of, 17. Deliberations of, 18, Bodies, 
34 Assembly, 60; Election expenses for, 70 
Method of control, 130-2; Voting by ballot, 
76; Council, session of, 275, Councils, 316, 
Oounoils, 316, 

Le^lature—20; authority 89; Mimieipal, in 
Sidia 91. i^course to, 130; Local 23, 50; 
Provincial, 24, Budget Powers of—Indian 311, 
national 318, 

Legitimation—of children, 173, 

Leipsio—^pcmulation, 29, 300; expenditure in 326, 
416, Profits of Municipal Enterprise in, 435, 
Leisured—class—24, 

L’Enfant—^Plans Washington, 230, 

Lepers—Disqualified in Madras, 46, cost of 364, 
Leprosy—^Notification of, 170, 

Lewis—Quoted, 258, 

Liberalii^—36, 

Libraries—^Municipal, 12; 85, Medical, 171, com¬ 
mon in Eome, 213, Planning 230, in Europe, 
241; 244; in Germany 296; 362,^363 
Licenses—Granting of, 282, 

Kmds of 384; in Bombay 385; Bcvonue from 
389, 

Licensing—Pees from 372, 377, of cinemas 384; 

for grog shop 385, 

Life—Insurance of 240, 

Lifting—supply staff of, 105; Service, 136i 
E%ht to Strike 107, 

Electric—161; of Streets 252; Department 
254; expenditure on 326; Municipalisation of 
343; contract of 354, 

Limited—Voting, Device of 33; 
list system, 34, 

Liverpool 29; expenditure in, 326; comparative 
Indebtedness of, 343, 

Lloyd—Sir G. 222. (See Bombay, and Develop¬ 
ment.) 

Loans—Eestriotions on, 134; for Building authori¬ 
ties 229 (See under Borrowing and Debt) In¬ 
terest on 308, Funds, in England and Wales 
321; Funds from 327; charges of 344-374, 375, 
Funds, particulars 414, 

Local Ai^mblies—Representation in 35, 
Governing institutions a Training ground 3, 
168 Differentiation in Town and Country, 3, 
in India, 5; Authorities 15* Housing Reform. 


powers of 133, by 219, solf-Govemment-Eeso- 
lution on 6, Industry, gravitation of 11, 
Local—Democracy, 16, 

Autonomy, 16, 

Committees, 26 Government machinery of, 27, 
Government Maintaining Institutions 85; 

„ Power to suspend Council 92-93 
„ and Municipalities 95, in Bombay 

133, 

„ Can call for records, 134, 

Character of Municipal Revenues 369, 

Loch Katrine—Water from 156, 

Lodging Houses—246, 249. Licencing of, 2db, ’ 
London—Population 29; Mayor’s allowance, 98 
Health Office in 165, 

Mortality in 163, 4, Suburbs of, 164; Situation 
of, 156; Lodging Houses in 166; Large centre 182 
Insurance in ^1; Police in 263, 277; 

Freedom of 388, Tramway Fares in, 450, 

Lord —(^rzon 6, 

„ —Mayor 6, 

„ —Ripon 6, 

Los Angeles 166, city planning in, 105, 

Lots—Drawing of 69, 

Louisville—^population in, 4, * 

Love grove—198, 

Liibeok—Parks in 206; Insurance in 241, 

. Lucknow—29. Women graduates in 62; Educa¬ 
tion Statistics in 297; Revenues in 379, 

Lutz—Quoted 380, 424, 42§, 473, 479, 482, 
Lyons—30, expenditure in 326, 

M 

Madras—Municipality of 28; Ward Distribution 
in 31; Coimcil in, 39; Elected Element in 41, 
Standing Committees in 18, 119; Presidency 
Magistrate in 47; Powers of Commissioner 81; 
Contract, Powers, 82; Deaths in, 179; Water 
and Drainage, 193, Electric Lighting in, 
256; Beach of, 269. Tramways in 282. Educa¬ 
tion Statistics, 297; Vocational Education, 298, 
Revenue and Expenditure 321, 329-30, 379 
Details of Expenditure in 335-6; Indebtedness 
340, Education expenditure’ 344. Fees in 383; 
taxes in 401, property taxes in 412, 
i Madrid Expenditure in 326, 

Madura—Municipal Income and expenditure 329 
338, 379, 

Mahomedan—Constituencies, 31; Population, 32; 
Voters 32; Percentage, 32; Representation of 40 
43; Special seats in Calcutta 55, 

Magistrates—Municipal 47, Honorary 60, 

Man—Delivery 230, 

Malaria—Information on 155; Researches into 
162; Precautions 185, 

Manchesteiv—29; expenditure in 326, comparative 
Indebtedness of 343, 

Mandalay—^Municipal Revenue and Expenditure 
328-9; 379, 

Mannheim—Baths in 207, 

Manor 1, 

Manu—Law-giver 5; Rules of Taxation 309, 
Mark 1, 

Martians—162, 

Mauryas—Empire of 10, 

Manure—From Sewage, 202, 371, 

Maratha Plague Hospital 204, 
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Markets—Public 84; Waste from, 158, 257 Muni¬ 
cipal 267; 336; Receipts from 375, 377; Pees for 
Stalls 382, 387, 

Marriage—-Qualification 62; Registration of, 86; 
Early, and Health, 155, 181, 263, 209; Registra¬ 
tion Fee 372, 383, * 

Marsellies—Expenditure, in 326, 

Massachussets—-Competitive Examination in, no 
State Board of Health 161, 

Masses, Education of 362, 

Maternity—Homes, 12, 173, 187, Municipal, 188; 
. child welfare 188, 204, 

Mayor—Official, .16, 22, 26, 40, a municipal autho¬ 
rity, 89. Powers of 81, 90; in Calcutta, 98; 
Allowance to, 98; in England, 116. President 
in Calcutta, 120; in Prance, 263, 

Meat—Supervision of, 164, 

MecBcal ^rvico—Subsiding of, 167; Municipalisa- 
tion of 170; in Paris 171; Institutions in Bombay 
184; Absence of, 188; Advice—Provision of, 205, 
Megasthenes—5, 

Mehta-Sir P. M. 123, 136, 

Members of Council, 22, 29, 30; classification of, 
39; working basis of Membership, 35, 

Memphis—avoidance of debt by 480, 

Meningitis—Notification of, 170, 

Merchant—Gild, 146, 

Middle Ages Church in 146, 

„ Classes Housing for 228, 

Midwife, 189, 

Milan—Mortalitj^ in, 153: 

Militarist abolition of 13; aims, 17, 

Milk adulteration of 164, 173, for Infants, 187, 
Supply 192; Municipalisation of: 192-3 
Mineral Springs 245, 371, 

Mines—Owned by Towns, 436, 

Minorities 21; Representation of 31, 33, 34, 43; 
Safeguarding of, 51, Official Nomination for, 49; 
of votes, 34, 

Mir—1, 

Missouri—Pollution of Water, 159, 

Moffusil—Municipalities in 40; President in, 91 
Money—Local by Municipal 13ank, 358; Lender 
350, Market, Borrowing in Local, 476, 
MonpoUes—of Services—Controlled 257; of Jus¬ 
tice 263; 337; of Gas-Supply 353, (Sec Transi>ort 
and Electricity.) 

Montessori—School, 218, 

Monuments—Public 85, 

Morals—147, 

Mortality—in India 150, in Towns, 151-2; cf In¬ 
fants, 153: Bate of 240. 

Moscow—^Mortality in, 153; 

Mothers—Advice to 188, 

Motor-Bus—278, 282; 

Motor ears: Fees for 385, 

Mughals—272, 

Munich—Baths in 29, 153, 207, expenditure in 
326, Profits of Municipal Enterprise in, 435; 
Landed Estate in, 436, 

Municipal—Institutions, growth of 1, Liberty 2, 6, 
Enterprise, 1, 13, Utility of, 148; 

Corporation, 7, 21% 22, 86, 87* Subject to Law 
130, appointments eonlimned by 112, and com¬ 
missioner 91, Organisation an expi'cssiornof civic 
beauty 10, 14-16, Districts, 31, Authorities, 
33, enumerated 80, Powers of 111-12, 
Oonstitution 14,18, 30—Changes in 121, 


Council 18,23,29, 30, 39,103,136, 26, 34, @6, 

Municipal Home Rule 14, 20, 21, 93, 103, 106? 

263, 

Administration 20, 21, Health 38; ResponsibiliQr 
in 106, 

Executive, 21 Payments to, 29; in India 22, 91 
Burial grounds 12 (See Dead and Fees), 
Sovereign, 96, Parliament 96, 

Cafes 12, 

Officers 39, 97-104, Emoluments of 106-7, in 
Germany 90, in England 115, 

Personality, 121, 136, 

Politics 121, 136, 

Central Clearing House, 113-4, 

Subordinate Service 24, 113-4, 183, 

Inspectors 114, 

Government in India 36, 116-119, 

Work—General character of 121-2, 

Fund 83, 87, 134; in Calcutta, 218, 

Hospitals in Germany 168 
Nursing Homes 170, 

Dispensaries and Nurses, 187, 191-2 
Socialism, 146, 

Farms 160, 

Municipal Commissioner 22, Report of, 199, in 
England, 116 in Bombay 88, (See Commissioner). 
Economy, 201, 

Powers of Taxation 227, 

Activities in Moral Welfare, 14, 27, 233-4, 
Theatre in Germany 243, 

Laundry, 248, 

Orchards 250, 

Finance, 255, (Book III). 

Insurance—240, 264; in Germany 243, 
Pawn-Shops 237* 

Functions 13, 27, (Book II.) 

Councillors 24-25, 39, in England 115, 
Secretary in England 99, 102, 116, 

Municipal—Law in France, 24, 

Councils 36, 80, 84, Suspension of 02-3; 
Representative of Indian Merchants 40, 
Accounts, 83, 

Elections—Procoduie at 59, 

Powers 80, 

Cabinet, 87, 100, 105, 106, 109, 

Liegislative 87, 

Service—Examination for 108-112, 

Central organisation 110, 

Higher officers in 111, 

Appointment and Promotion, 111 
Recruitment 112, 

Consolidation 113. Taxation 310; vs,'national 
310, 

Insurance 355-6; Enterprise, Profits, of 270 
Budgets 370, 

Domain and Property 371, 425, Employees 371, 
Year Book, 427-435; Domain in India 433; Do¬ 
main kinds of 435; Enterprise, Profit in 438- 
439; Revenue from 458, 

Indebtedness vs. Governmental 477, 479-81, 
debt form of, 486, bonds 487; Municipal 
accounting and auditing system 497-499, 

Munieipalisation of Services 136 (See. under 

Iji’unclions). 

„ „ Doctom and Nurses 205; 

„ „ Conveyance ^05, 

„ „ Insurance 341, 
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Miuilcipalisati6n of Milk-supply. 

„ Taxation in Backward, 429; 

• Acquiring Enterprise 442; 

Place in Public life, 471.. 
Municipality 22, 23, 27 Functions of 36 (Book II). 
Meetings of 78, , 

Creation of 136, 

Relation to Central Government 14, 

Powers of 80-82, sole authority for drink fees 
385 and private enterprise 424, 

Taxing Powers of 310-11 and Vested Interests, 
318 Margin of Resources in Bombay 343, 
paying off debt 478, 

Munro—Quoted 24, 26, 30,167, 159, 161, 162, 348, 
349, 3673, 382, 4X1, 458, 493, 497, 

Museums 85 and Pictuie-galleiies, 244, 296, 298, 
362, 363, 

Music Halls Municipal 12 Provision of 86, Fees 
383, 

Myence Pharmacy in 247, 

Mysore—Planning of 232; Electricity in, 452, 

- N 

Nagpur Parties in, 136; revenue nnd expendi¬ 
ture 329-30, 379, 

Nasik—Pilgrim centre, 276, 

Nashville—Education expenditure in 344, 
National—^Army Recruitment 4, U.S.A. 18, 
Finance, Distinguished from Municipal 308-12 
and Expendituro 320 
Councils, 809, 

Wealth, 309, 

Government, 21, 

Insurance Act 169, 

Parliament—^in Eiigland, 6, 

Nationalism—^In Ancient India, 10, 

Nationality and Death-rate 154, 

Natives and Transit duties 392, 

Naturalisation—of aliens 52; Legislation 63 Fees 
from 379, 

Negro, 31, 

NeukoUn 416; 

New Orleans—4, 25, 

Nuienberg—population of 4, 29, 

New York—^Members in Municipal Council, 23; 
Population, 29. Elections of 33; competitive 
examination for Municipal Service 110; Mor¬ 
tality in 153, 179; Rainfall in, 178; Houses of 
ill-fame in, 177; Water supply in 156, 

Sanitary Inspection in, 165 Space limitation in 
208; .Working men’s club in 232; Police in, 
263 Passengers in 277; Rail-roads in 280; 
valuation in 399, Income from Bill Boards, 465 
Budget in 491; budget procedure in 493-5, 
Night-Schools 363, 

Night-soil—^Removal of 160, 183, 190 (See also 
Drainage and Sewage.) 

Noblesse—^Tax exemption of 309, 

Nominated—Executive, 15; Members Voting freely 
39, 

Nomination—'Principle of—38; cannot serve com¬ 
munal representation 44; In District Munici¬ 
palities 60; Papers 66, 7; Provisions in Bom¬ 
bay Act 68; Necessa^ for Election 75, 
Non-Mahomedafi—Constituencies, 31, 
Non-technical officers 20, 

Non-Temtcnial Seata^l, 


Norway-—Insurance in 169, 

Notification—of Diseases compulsory in Cierukuiy 
170, 

Physicians compelled 189, 

Nurenburg—Profits of Municipal Enterprise in 435 
Nurses—^firovision of 166, 168, 171; District, 187 
Nurseries 174, 

Nursing Homes Lack of 152; Provision of 162, 
168, 

Service 167, 188, 

0 

Oath of allegiance, 70, 

Octroi—Pa 3 mient of 60, 418, 419, 420; 
critique of 421 et seq. 
substitution of by Town Duties 391, 

Income from 379, 

Occupation—A condition for voting 59, 
Occupier—As owner or tenant 54; Tax on 369, 392 
Offences—Disqualifications 62, 

Election 70, 

Offensive—^Trades, Inspection of 165, 

Official—Element in Municipalities, 39; Strength 
diminishing in Moffussil 41, 42; Introduced by; 
nomination 48; Municipal 105-7, 

Officialism— 22^ 

Officers—^Municipal 82; Inspecting for schools 
85; Paid, 97 Third rate new 122; Selected from 
Government Service, 122. Deputed by Govern¬ 
ment 134, 



Orchestra-Municipal 243,(See Theatre and Drama.) 
Organisation of Municipal business, 30; for work 37 
Origins of Towns 3, 

Overcrowding 176, 185, Definition of, 22o, 

Owens River—Water-supply from 166, 

Owner—Taxon 369,892^ liable for tax-payment" 
404, 

P 

Packing Town, Inspection of food in, 164, 

Paid Service—26, 

Panebayet—5, 

Panel Doctor 167, 

Parcels—Carriage of, by Municipality, 266, 286, 
353 Paris 24, city 25, 31; situation 156; Medi¬ 
cal Profession in, 107; Houses of ill fame 177; 
Population of 30; Government of Municipality, 
105; Mortality in 153, 179, 182, Housing in 209; 
Railways in 229, Planning of 230; 271; Lighting 
in, 252. Vistas in, 263; Revenue in 374; Octroi 
in 392, 

Parks and Gardens, 

Municipal, 12, 85, 200, 

Parliament—16 Responsibility towards 311 Acts 
of 315, Grant Regulations of, 460, 

Parsis—Representation of 40, 43; 

Party—in Municipal organisation, 21, 33 Feeling 
66, civic 77; Spirit in England, 115; Municipal 
and National 94, 

„ Government—Dangers of 106, 

PasspdSt Fees 380, 

Pasteur 151-2; Researches of 169; Treatment, 245; 
Pasture for cattle 193, 

Patent Medioine, 247 Fees 380, 
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Patna Revenue and espendituie in 329-30, 379, 
Patronage—-in Municipal appointments 108-109, 
Pauper 292, (Spe Poverty); Lunatics in Rangoon 
364, 

Pawnshops—237,358, 377, 383, 

Parent of Members of Parliament 23; Municipal 
Executive 29 

Paymenta—modus operand! of 601, 

Penal Code—262, 

Penalty—A Disqualidcation 24, 

Pensions—to Executive officers 103; 337, 
Personal property: taxation of 393, 

'Personality—67-9, 71-2, 

Pesterine 190, * 

Philadelphia—^Mortality in, 163; Police in, 263; 

expenditure in, 326, 

Physical Examination 4, 

Physician-Not to be profiteer, 167; Municipalisa- 
tion of, 167; Contract with 169, 
Pigs^Destruction of, 244, 

Pilg&nages—and Health, 181, 276, 

Plague, 152, 245, 

Play-grounds 12 (See Parks) in Europe and America 
174, 

Plehn: quoted 424, 

Plural V^oting—74, 

Pneumatic ^bes—230, 

Police Porce and Courts, 13; in England 1X5; 
a Function of Government 148; in European 
cities, 145; accommodation 222. 

Precautions, 240. Efficiency 253; Powers in 
Traffic 258; control 262, 

Be Moeur8-223; expenditure on, 326; Licensing 
work of 359, 

Political Education, 6; consciousness, 9, Parties, 
evils of, 21; capacity; a condition for franchise, 
52 

Poll and Polling Station, 67-68; officer 75, 121, 
Poll Taxes 373, 

Pollock and Morgan-—Quoted, 11, 152, 

Pompeii 263, 

Pbona—Population of, 29, 271; expenditure and 
income in, 329-30, 379, Electricity in, 452, 
Poor Law—63; Poor Belief not organised in India 
63, Relief—132; A function in European cities, 
145-8; in Germany 46, 168, 173, 235, 293; Ex¬ 
penditure on, 364, 

Population—City 10; changing, 14, Redistribution 
of 228, 

Basis of, for representation 31, 36; Proper re¬ 
presentation of, 42,49; Municipal. 39, 41; In Eu¬ 
rope and America, 175; of various cities, 326; 329, 
Basis for Expenditure 346; Revenue 373, 
Statistics of Britain and Germany, 427, 

Port Trusts—Co-ordination of, 8, 28, 42; Rei^re- 
sentation of 41, 46, 57; Boundaries of, 200; 
Development of 224; Debt of 345; Expenditure 
of, 365; Revenue of 361. Duties of 366, 
Income from, 431; Authorities’ charges, 452, 
Ports and Harbours—in India, 7; 28, Commis¬ 
sioners for Calcutta, 40, 

Poverty—in lndia*42; and. Voting 56;a Disqualifica¬ 
tion 63; and General Mortality, 155; a Social 
crime, 171; Influence on Health, 173, 233 

364, 

Powers of the Purse, 51; Municipal 21; Dependent 
on functions 80; Separation of 90; Legal—of 
Municipalities 295^ 


Prague—Mortality in, 153, 

Prefect—^26, 

Premiums—^264, 

President,—Elected 91; Exercises Powers of MunL 
eipality, 92, 94; a Prime Minister 94; Respon¬ 
sibility of 96; Powers and Duties of 97. Control 
of 36, Election of 40, 

Presidency—^Towns 32, 40; Property acquisition 
in 86, 

Magistrates Appeal to 220, 

' Insurance of Property in, 265 details of 
expenditure 335-6, 377. Municipalities, 459; 
Debt of, 469, 

Prerogative Royal, 295, 

Brices—for Monopoly Services; 372, 

Primary—Direct, in America, 76; Education Free 
360, 

Prime Minister—Travelling in Tubes, 2, 78, 
Procedure at Elections 57, 68, 123, 

Prisons—252 

Professions Tax: assessment of 405-6, 
Professions—^Representation of 41, 

Profiteering 148, 164 

Profits—from Municijjal Expenditure 323, 

Not sole consideration 358 
Trading, 430; Beal determination of 438, 
Prohibitionist—^Regime 262, 

Prophylactics—166, 170, 

Propertied Interests—Influence of, 472, 
i^operty—Requirements of, 35; Qualification for 
Voting 42, 52; 

Ownership of 62, 64. Protection of 148. Tax 
on 369, 373, Improvement in 371; Receipts 
from, 376 real tax on 393; taxes in Bombay 
403,-4, 410, valuation of 410; taxes, criticism 
of 414-6; Municipal, Receipts from 425; Total 
Rateable value of, 428; Basis for Taxation 430 
Taxes in Bombay 430; 465-6, 

Proportional—Representation, 21, 31, 34, 35, 49 
„ —Retirement—Device of 32, 33; in 

Madras, 93, 135; 

Providence—Population of, 4, 

Provincial—Government—constitute Municipalities 
7; Relations of 8; 23, 27 Departmental 
services in. 111; control Police 149 
„ —Representation, 36 Financial Powers 

of 311, 

Prostitution, 177; Evils of, 233, 

Protective Measures, 262, 

Proxy—Voting by, 70, 74; not allowed in Calcutta 
75, * ^ 

Prussia—^Municipal Executive in 35, 86; 
Municipal Enterprise in—434, 

Public—Education 21. (See Education). 

„ Health-code of 21; Safeguarding, 81; De¬ 
partment of 36 (See Health.^ Service Corpora¬ 
tions; Taxation of, 430, 439; Utilities 466-6; 
Companies, concession to 435; Service vs. Profit 
making 437; 

Publication of False Statements 71, 

Punjab—^Municipal Councils in, 39; Nominated 
members in 48; Education in 296, 

Purdah—Women-Representation of 42, 43, 
System 67, 62, • 

Purse—Municipal Guardians of 367) 
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Q 

,'.'i 

©aaiifications—Basis of 46; In District Munici- 
^lilacs, 47; of Voters in Municipal and Legisia- 
we Councils, 51; for municipal Voting, 63, 
Obsolete, 64, in Mufussil, 60; Based on Property 

Quays—380, 

Quinine—Distribution of, 100, 

(Quorum—^For Standing Committee 117, 

For Corporation in Bombay and Calcutta 120, 

121 . 


R 

Races—^Mixture of, in cities, 175, 

Radial System in Berlin, 160, 

Railways Street, staff of 106, 108. State-owned 
in Cermany, 212 Harbour—and underground, 
229; Termini, Planning of 230; with suburban 
Service, 280, Eleotrification of 281; under¬ 
ground and Tubular 284; Main Lines and Muni¬ 
cipality, 286; Submarine, in Bombay 362; Re¬ 
venue from 374 “companies tax on 423;,, 
Rangoon—^Population of 29; Ward division of 32; 
eo-o^ion in 38; council in 39 constitution of, 
40; Executive in 93; Standing committee and 
Education Board, 119; Drainage and Water- 
supply 193-4, Hospitals in 205 Revenue from 
Municipal markets 267; River Front in 271; 
291. Education Statistics, 297; income and ex¬ 
penditure 329-30; 377, 379 details of expenditure 
335-6; Indebtedness of 340; Education on ex¬ 
penditure in 344. Fire Insurance in 334; Fees 
in 383 taxes in 432; property taxes 'in 412; 
assessment m*413-4;incidence in 426; Municipali- 
sation in, 466, 

Rate—consolidated, 53, 54, water Diuiuage and 
Lighting, 316, 360, 376; Making for Municipal 
Enterprise 440, Basis for, 445; for Water, 446; 
for electricity, 446-7; for commercial enteiprise 
451-3, 

Rateable value—definition of 402, 

Education 362. Revenue from 374; local 392; 
maximum 403, 

Rating—on Public Utility Services 359, 3f)0, 
Problem of, 444, 

Rats—Destruction of, 246, 

Recall of officers 18, 95, 96, 135, 

Receipts—^From Suburban Traffic 256(See Revenue 
Reclamation—Projects of 11; of Unhealthy 
ajpa^ 161, 174, 259; 344, 

Recreation (See Playgrounds and Parks; 
Referendum—18, 93-96, 133, 

Reformatories—^252, 

Refuse 163f Removal 184; Dumping, 250, 
Register of Voters 54, 

Registrar—187; for civil Marriage 293, 
Registration—For right to vote, 58,-9; of Births 
and Deaths, 84, 293, 3S7; of Marriages, 86; 
Religion and Health 181, 

Religious Orders 168, 

Rent—Payment of 54; Stable, 193.‘ Economic, 
210 et seq. Increase, 921 charge, 249; for Educa¬ 
tion Institutions 363; of Land 375-77; an anmial 
rvalue 402, Economic, 435, 

Rental value a basis 392> 


Representation—Effective, 30, 31; analysis of 
councils, 39;Principles of, 60, Uniform Territoria 
52; Mutual—of Institutions 67; 

Bepresoiitativc System, 20 , 

Research—Schools, 162 

Reservoirs in New York, 156; in Berlin, 160; 
Residence—allowance for 24, 26; a condition 62, 
63 Right to vote 58; Quarter of the city, 230, 
Bosolution—Rules regardhig carrying of 121, 
Resources —of the Siato 311; Municipal 316, 
Responsible Oovemment—^Doctrine of 92j Popular 
93, 

Responsibility—Extension of 16;, Ideal of 17;* 
Direct, 96; Popular in England 116; collective 
122, in Municipal Finance-312, 

Restaurateur: a dangerous trade 384, 

Restaurants—Municipal 12; Waste from 158 
(See Hotels and Eating Houses.) 

Retrenchment Committee in Bombay 43; Inquiry 
346 Savings recommended by, 347;*^ Adviser.354; 
vs. Economy 366 Committee—Referenco to in 
Britain 367-368, 

Returning Officer at Elections 66-7, 69, 

Revenues—Municipal Sources of 316, Social 
Influence of 317 charges on current 347 From 
Insurance work 355 side of Municipal Functions 
358 Earning Enterprise 360 and Retrenchment 
367. Municipal 369 et seq. Oeneral characteris¬ 
tics of 369-71. Sourees of 371-3 Relation to 
Expenditure 373; Statistics of 373-4 in India 
375-6 Reclassification 377-8 of Leading Muni¬ 
cipalities 37;). From Fees 380, 89 From Taxa¬ 
tion 377, 300, 436; Schedule of Bombay, 430; 
Expectations of, 438; Modes of earning, 440; 
consideration of, 444; Miscellaneous, 464, 
Revolution—French 309; abolishes octroi 332, 
Rhine, 271, 

River Water from, 156; division between state 
and municipality 389; 

Roads of Improvement Trust 222; Shaded by 
Trees, 268, scavenging charges 346, 
Rochester—Population, 4, 

Roll—Municipal Election, 54, 59, 66, 68, 
Annual Revision of, 7S, 79, 

Roman Citizenship—idea of, 9, 

Rome 9, 195; Housing in 213; Mortality in, 153; 
Fho brigade in 241; Lighting in 252, 264; ex¬ 
penditure in 326, 

Rotterdam—^Mortality in, 153, 

Royalties—^ffom Private Companies 435, 
Ruhrort 290, 

Rural 2, Districts, 16, 23 C’ouiieils in England 


S 

Safety—Public 146, 252 et scq. expenditure on 
327 354, 

,, First Measures 257, 

Saint Louis—159; case against Chicago 159, Police 
in 203; exj)enditure in 326, 

St. Petemburg—Mortality in 153, 

Salaries 24, 337 to cliiof Executive officers 103- 
107. 

in Qormany 107, 

In England 107, 

In India 107, 

Salsette—Development of 224, Housing in, 228 



Salvation Army, 233, 

Sanad— WithdraAvn, a Disqualification, 61; Basis 
for Election 122, 

Sanitaria—Lack of 152; Provision of 166; 168,173 
Sanitation and Water supply, 156^8; A municipal 
Entei^riae, 168, 317, 

Savannah—^l^mping Station in, 161, 

Savings Banks in Municipalities, 237, 

Scarlet Fever 152, 170, 

Seavenging 84; Right to Strike 107; 158; 160, 
Scrutin de Liste—30, 

Scholarahips 298, 

. Schools—Primary, maintenance and aiding of 
186; Committee,—Secretaiy, to 102; Municipal 
of Medicine 162; of Research 182: Doctors and 
Nurses, 173; children—^Treatment of 174; Tickets 
214; Planning of 230; Illumination 254; Houses, 
296, aided and unaided, 298. (See Education.) 
Cost of in America 360; going population 362, 
Buildings for 363, Fees 383, 387, 

Scholarships—^for Higher Education 364, 
Sea-Water—Utilisation of—196-348, 

Season Tickets—284; 

Second Chamber—Jurisdiction of—23, 

Secretaiy of State 311, 

Sederunt, 26, 

Seine, 166, 

Self-Government—Responsibility for, 6 growth 
of 27, functioning of, 37. Nomination a breach 
of 38; Local, 98, 

Seperation—of Powers in Germany, 89, 

Service—aim of all civic organisations 62; Efil- * 
ciency in 96; conditions for 96; General con¬ 
ditions 103, 107, Municipal 105-7. Executive 
vs. hlinisterial 105; standard contract 107; 
Public Utility 107; Modes of Recruitment, 
108-9 Loaned 108; consolidated Municipal 109- i 
English, Indian and colonial 111; Ideal of 310, 
317, 370 dues 421-2, 

Services—charges of 323-421-2; Fees from 381, 
secondary 422, 

How determined 477, 

Profit-making, charges for 478, 

Sessions—continuous, 26, 

Sewage—12, 166, 168, Mains, 158; Utilisation of, 
186; A Problem of Finance 169; How drained 
198; Sea-out fall 201; System in Berlin, 160 
203, 230 Disposal 161. Fertiliser 260; Land 
development by 371, 

Sewers—Flushing of 157; expenditure on 326, 
Sex—A Disqualification 51, 52, Not found in 
Bpmbay 42, (See Women) 

Shans—Representation of 40; Qualifications for 
Voting, 42; 

Share Bazaar, 455, 

Shaw-Quoted 24, 145, 103, 170-1,202. 

Bernard 324, 

Sheffield—Population, 29, 

Sheriff*—Requisition for Town-Hall meetings'275 
Shifting: of taxes 424, 

Sholapur—Revenue and Expenditure of 329- 
30, 379, 

Shone >System of Drainage 198, 

Side—Walks 268, 

Sinclair—Upton, quoted 164, 

Sindaco—89, 

Single—Chamber-Legislatum 23, 
district System, 35, 41, 49, 


Member constituency 32, 33, 

Sinking Fund charges—on abattoirs in Germany. 

164, 322, 337, 338, 347, 

Sister of Mercy 167-8 (See Nurses). 

Size —of Municipal Council 29, 30 36, 37, 

Skin—Diseases 150, 

Sky scrapers 208; in Berlin 212, 

Slaughter Houses—^Establishment of 84; in Ber¬ 
lin 163, 164; 

An Offensive trade 166; 267; (See Abattoirs.)* 
336 Receipts from 375, 

Slavonic—^System of Local Self-GoA^emment 1,. 
Slums—209, 

Small causes court, 13, 413, 

Small Pox 150; 152, 156, 102, 170. Inoculation, 
for 186, 189, 

Soap—172, I 

Social Insurance 168, 170 Welfare 304. 
Problems 3, 

Ideal 4, 10, 

Socialism—^Municipal, 147 in Stuttgart 318^ 
Sovereign—Legislative authority, 6; Prerogative 
of 7; of the city 312, 314, 

Special Seats 21, Provision of 32, 

Specialised Departments 36; 

Spenborough—346, 

Spitting—in Public 165, 

Spoils System, 96, 

Standing Committee—members, 24 of Rangooni 
41, 78, SO;'in Madras, 81, 83; Fowers of, 81-82; 
Committee on Taxation and Finance 83 
„ Piemres Budget S3; Subordinate- 
to corporation 84; Development of, 87; President 
97. Officers in, 98; Executive business of 
100; Makes Service Regulation 103; appoint 
officers 108, in Bombay 116; constitutions 116* 
Standing Committees—Chaiiman of 116; Powers 
and Duties 117. In Calcutta 118-9 and Build¬ 
ing Regulations 220, 

State—authority of 16. controlling Police 262' 
Insurance 168; Tax-levying authority of 309^ 
Resources of 311; Militant in Germany, 317, 
Sovereign Power in Taxation 369, * 

For debt 478-9, 

Statistics—comparative 77, 79, of income and 
expenditure 329-34 of Municipal Revenue 373,. 
in India. 375, 379, 

Statues—Placing of 230, 273, 

Status—A Disqualification 61. Basis for Electioni 
122; Requirements of 35, 

Statute --and Ballot sy.stein Hi, 

Powers conferred by 92, 

Statutory authority S^'), «« 

Statutory limitations on borrowing 481, 

Stettin—liisu ranee in 241, 

Stockholm—^Mortality in, 153, 

Stores —charges of 338. Reserves of 368, 
Strassburg—Housing in 212, 290, 

Streets—Public 85, Lighting and watering, nam¬ 
ing and membering, 85, 157, 159, 185, 252, 272, 
273; Railways, 214, 219; grouping 230, 277. 
Junctions 254; Subways &c. 258, Paving 258,. 
Pumps 263; Ornamentation 268, 273; Planning 
269, Width, 271; Ventilation, 273; expenditure 
on 326, 

Strike—Pvight to 107, llS, 

Stuttgart—Removal of night soil in, 190; Example 
of, 317-8, 



Subsidy-—ill Ubess 156» 315, Eioiction Municipal 
autbnou^, 462-3, 

Suburbs—^Wat^r-supply fori 166; Development o£ 
,225, 352, -abforbed 272, , ^ ‘ 

Subv©nti<ma—for Police, 263, 315, 372, Object 
and Nature of 458-60; Conditions and Limitations 
, of, 460-2, , 

Sulirage-^Dniversal, adult 44; 49, 50, 65, 74, 136; 
and Wealth 60; and Sex 60; 

National, 62, Literacy condition of 64, 
Superannuation—^AUovahce, 83, 

Supplementary votes’ 499, 

Surat—Revenue and Expenditure of 329-330, 379 
Electricity in, 452, 

Surplus—for insurauce 241 Prom Municipal 
J^terplKse 328, 

Survey— <3 Lands and Buddings, 86, 

Swimming Baths 12; (See Baths). 

Syphilis—160, 


T 

Takoma—Railways in, 433, 

Talamsi—Housing Engineer 213, 

Tanneries—167, 

Tansa—Water from 189, 195, 350, 

Tax—Definition of 309—Payer 313, 321, 323 
on Trades and Professions 316, Scavenging 31^ 
Property 316f^l4-8 in Bombay 341; Halal- 
khore 350. Mature of 371 on Business 373. 
Some important 410-414; Reform 427-431. 
Burden of 391 on water 400; distinguished 
from non-tax income 400; exemptions in 412, 
Reform—Suggestions for 428 et seq. Better¬ 
ment 431; Amusement and Advertisement 431; 
New and Additional 463-6; Enumerated 465; 
Limitations 472-3, 

Taxation—Municipal 391-432. General charael. 
teristics of 391-396, 

Principles of assessment 396-400, 

In Indian Municipalities 400-410, 

Indirect 418-421, 

Of Public Service Corporations 423-5, 

Incidence of 425-7, 

Comparative statistics of 427, 
of property 394, 
on consumption 394-5 

of trades and Professions 395; maximum rates 
of 397, Indirect abolition of, 428; of Trades 
and Professions and Personal Property 428-9; 
Entei^rise Receipts a substitute for, 429; Sum¬ 
mit of Reforms, 430-439, Local option in 
lo7-8 vs. Indebtedness 471, 

26; Payment of 52; on carriages and ani¬ 
mals 53, on Professions 53; 
and Voting 56. Refusal to pay 64; Increase ^ 
in S3; Concessions in 2X1, General and Fire 
226; Power to levy 221; Receipts from 314, 
375-6-7 Distinguished from Fees 380-1, local 
392; on persons 404; on animals and vehicles 
420, 

Taxis—278. licensing of 359, 

Teachers—298, 

Technical^dministration 36, 

Education—^Provision* for 362, 

Telegiaphs—291, 

^lephones—266-291, 377; companies tax on 423 
>er—System of, 81, 321, 


^numJ---*P(^Qaiibiice of 107; in England 116, 

Theatre— 12, 'license to 176; Planning of 230* in 
Europe 242; Municipal in Germany, 243.' 
Tobacco—Duty on 377 , ^ 

Tibeiv-^159, 

Tokyo—Comparative Indebtedness of 343 , 
Tolls—on Roads and Ferries, 375 , 377 , 408, 
Town— 2 . Growth in India, 4; Councils in England 
6 ; Plaiming 11 , 210 , in Salsotte 224, 274; 285. 
Sanitation in 182. Duty on cotton 224. Hall 

Municipalities). 

Duty 366, 377, 391, 401, in Bombay 409; 418, 
Trades—Association of 40; Council 41; Special 
representation, 45; vote to, 55; offensive and 
Dangerous 84; and civic Health 185; Union 
238; offensive-Tax on 316 ad. Professions—Tax 
on 375-377; fees for 385. 

Tr^g—Municipal, Scope of, 315. Services in 
Europe 344, enterprises—Finance of 352 . 
Iteceipts from, 431 Fares on 449-51, 
Tramc--Signals 230; High speed, control of 253- 
I^giilation of 258; Blocks 279; ’ 

Training,—Schools, 298, 

Tramway—Company 136; Overhead 229; cities 
Passengers 280, in India 
28^ Extension of 281. Madras 282; carry street 
^fuse, 286; Service, 287; Workmen and scholars 
- 88 ; Act 282; in India 284; Acquisition of 343 , 
Reimue from 374-377, in Britain 436; 

Transferred Vote 21 , 31, 34 , 

Transit duties 391, 

107,136,176,208,210,277, 
w^i 280, 282; control and Regulation 287, 
Water 2§0 Improvement 352; Services 358,' 
MunicipaHted—Income from, 437 . 457 
Trave.Kng Allowance 24, * 

Passes 284,- 

Treating—an Election offense 71, 72 
^es— 86 , 230; Shading Roads 267, 

Tribunals—for Arbitration 113, ■ 

—Income and Expenditure 329-30 
o79, * 

Trichinosis—161, 170, 

^ombay—Milk-supply scheme 192, 

Trust—Rangoon Development 40, 

Tuberculosis—150, 106 , 

Tulsi—Water from 95 ; 

Tunnels—Submarine 229, 278-9, •'>91 
Turin—Mortality in 153, 

Turner—Quoted 158, 198, 

Typhoid—50, 157, 162, 170, 


U 


i All JSiXjSm 


Undertaking—Business 248, 285, 

Undue Influence at Elections 71, 72, 76 
I^eamed Licrement—tax on, 415, ’ * 

^nfit—for Human Habitation’\ 220, 

Unhealthy —Dwellings, 290, 

Union States of 18; Labour 109; 

Unit^ Kingdom, Telephones in 292 (See Britain 
wd^land), V,lue of in' 42% Debt 

United Provinces, Councils in 39, 



United Stdtes--4, 26, 30; adult sa£Erage in, 52»* 
„ * compulsory Free education in 64; Election 
of Executive 89,90, Lakes of 159; A E^ezal Go- 
Teninient/308; Municipal Bevenues hb 373; 
•Kevenue from Fees, 380; no octroi 39^ property 
Taluation in* 411, Municipal Domain in, 433; 
Census Bureau of 438; Debt of a69—70, 

City debt in 484, 

University—Fellows Bepiesentation to, 40, 41, 
45, 67, 60; Votes 65, 

'Of Bombay 57, 58, 

German 110; Educating, Electorates 137 in 
Frankfort 300, 

Unsoundness of Mind, 46, 61, 

Untouchables—^Representation of 42, 43, 
Franchise of 56, 299, 

Utility—Services, 318, 353, 364, 

Services Distinguished from Trading Enteqtzise 
359; Services Oorporations-Htaxation of 395; 
public 423-4. 

V 

Vaccination—84; 156; 184; in Madias 186, 189 
(See Small Pox). 336, Fees 383, 

Vagrancy Laws 236, 

Value—Sale vs. annual, 429, 

Vaidya—189, 

Vedic—Times 6, 

Vehar Water from 189, 195, 

Vehicles—^Licensing of 386. 

Venereal Disease 182, 111 

Venice—Mortality in, 153; grand -canal 269. 

Vested—Insterests 282, 287, 

Veto 22, 89, in Prussia 131, 

Vichy—Bath at, 461, 

yienna—^Mortality in, 163; Deaths in, 179; Plan* 
ning 230, 269, 

Vijayanagar 233, 

'Village community in . India 9, 10, 

System 1, 5, 9, 10. 

Tital Statistics—^iu Berlin, 132, 154, in Develop¬ 
ment Chawls 226, 293, 

Votes and Voters 31, 33, 34, 35, 46, 62, 66, 66, 69, 
70, 76, 77, 

W 

Wachha—Sir D. 316, 

Wages 337; Standard Minimum 324^ Average S45i. 
Wage-earning classes—Dwelings for, ‘431, 
Wagner—Law of increasing Expenditure 320, 


Wan—36 and Municipal Expenditure 322, saoxidees 
in 469, 

Ward—31, 32, 33 78, 

Wash^—arrangements 249, 

Washington—Planning of 230-1, 

Waste—^Collection and Disposal of 156, 158, 
169, 160, 161, 

Water—carriage system in Drainage 19^ shed 15^ 
Supply—12, 15, 84; 134, 336, 160,186,190, 193- 
196, 216; 224, 226, 230, 236, in Britain, 436, 
Sale of, 446-6; Budget ^6, and sanitation 153; 
154, 156-8, eaqpenditure on, 326; charges of, 
344. Financing of 347, 

Filtration 157, 

Finance 158, 

Tax dues, or Rate 341-2; 377, 

Req^uirements 348, 

Woiks—critique of financing 349, 

Watch and ward 252, 261, 

Committee, 263, 

and Right to Vote 42, 56, 64, National 
309; Redistribution of 310; of citizens 369, 
Tax Receipts, a Deduction from 429, 

Welfare centres for Infants 187-8; 233, 

Wells 1. 90; 156-7, 

WeUfr—H. G. 162, 

'Western Ghauts—156, 

■^eel Tax 377, 

"Whipping 46, 

White Slave Traffic 177, 233. 

Widowers Houses, 209, 

Woods and Forests—Acquisition of 371, 
'Women—Councillors in Bombay 45, 67 79, 
Political rights of, 62, 

Home for lost, 233, 

“Working Class Budgets,, 178, 

Housing for 225, 

Workmen—^Residences 214, 218, , 

Compensation 239, 292; Tickets 285, Tramway 
Fares to 450 

Workshops—Profit from 376. 

Y 

Yellow Fever, 170, 

Z 

Zemstvos—Rural Medical System 170. 

-Zone System of Building 214, 
and Fares 283, 

Zoological and Botanical collections 68 
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